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JOHN  L.  THOMPSON 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THI 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


VOLUME  XLV— 1903-04 


INOLUDINO  THS 


JProceedings  of  ike  Annual  Meeting^  1904,  Reports  of  County  and  District  Societies 

State  Meetings  of  Swine  Breeders,  Com  Growers'  Association,  Farmers* 

Institutes,  Eoc^perinvent  Station,  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance 

Companies  Union,  State  Dairy  Association, 

Cattle  Breeder^  Associations,  Etc. 


TO    TTHa    QOVBRNOR 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

WV.  B.  BURFOBD,  OONTRAOTOB  FOB  8TATB  PBIMTINO  AND  BINDING 

1904 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Executive  Department 
Indianapolis.  September 

Received  by  the  Gk>yemor,  examined  and  referred  to  the  Anditor  of  State 
for  Terifloation  of  the  finanoial  statement. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State,  ) 

I.  f 


Indianapolis,  October  3,  1904. 

The  within  report,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  moneys  drawn  from  the 
State  Treasury,  viz. :  $10,000  named  in  the  within  statement,  has  been  exam- 
ined and  fonnd  correct. 

D.  E.  SHERRICE, 

Auditor  of  State. 


October  3,  1904. 

Retnmed  by  the  Anditor  of  State,  with  above  certificate,  and  transmitted 
to  Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Oommis- 
fldoners  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

GEO.  B.  LOCKWOOD. 

Private  Secretary. 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1904. 

DANIEL  E.  STORMS, 

Secretary  of  StaJU, 


Received  the  within  report  and  delivered  to  the  printer  this  Sd  day  of 
October,  1904. 

THOS.  J.  CARTER, 

GUrk  Printing  Bureau. 
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INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  25,  1904. 

To  His  Excellency,  Winfield  T.  Dubbin,  Governor  of  Indiana: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1903. 

CHAELES  DOWNING, 

Secretary. 
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MEMBERS 


OF  THE 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


J903. 


1st  District— JOHN  C.  HAINES,  Rockport,  Spencer  County. 

2nd  District— MASON  J.  NIBLACK,  VincenneSi  Rnox  County. 

3rd  District— B.  S.  TUELL,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4tli  District— JOHN  TILSON,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

5th  District— H.  L.  NOWLIN,  Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  County. 

6th  District— KNODE. PORTER,  Hagerstown,  Wayne  County. 

7th  District— DAVID  WALLACE,  Indianapolis,  Marion  County. 

8th  District— SID  CONGER,  Shelbyville,  Shelby  County. 

9th  District— W.  T.  BEAUCHAMP,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
10th  District- OSCAR  HADLEY,  Danville,  Hendricks  County. 
nth  District— M.  S.  CLAYPOOL,  Muncie,  Delaware  County. 
12th  District— WM.  M.  BLACKSTOCK,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  Gas  City,  Grant  County. 
14th  District— JOE  CUNNINGHAM,  Peru,  Miami  County. 
15th  District— C.  B.  BENJAMIN,  LeRoy,  Lake  County. 
16th  District— JAS.  E.  McDONALD,  Ligonler,  Noble  County. 


OFnCERS  FOR  1903. 


JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  President, 


MASON  J.  NIBLACK, 

Vice-President. 

CHARLES  DOWNING, 

Secretary, 


E.  H.  PEED, 

General  Superintendent. 

J.  W.  LAGRANGE, 

Treasurer. 


Ezectftive  Committee. 
.  NIBLACK,  CONGER,  WALLA.CE,  McDOXALD,  CLAYPOOL. 
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BOABD    OP  AGEICULTURK. 


LIST  OF  Members  of  Indiana  state  board  of  agriculture, 

SHOWING  DATE  AND  TERM  OF  SERVICE. 


Name. 


County. 


First 

No.  Yeabs 

Elected. 

Served.  ^ 

1853 

2 

J882 

12 

1879 

4 

1898 

3 

1872 

2 

1854 

7 

1863 

2  , 

1889 

3 

1895 

2 

1887 

2 

1885 

§ 

1859 

2 

1856 

3 

1861 

2 

1856 

4 

1857 

2 

1870 

6 

1870 

2 

1899 

1 

1901 

2 

1867 

12 

1862 

2 

1871 

8 

1893 

7 

1889 

2 

1853 

2 

1859 

4 

1877 

4 

1858 

4 

1883 

2 

1864 

6 

1862 

2 

1869 

9 

1878 

10 

IVOO 

1 

1895 

5 

1870 

8 

1883 

12 

1854 

5 

1863 

8 

1871 

4 

1893 

8 

1854 

2 

1851 

2 

1858 

4 

1882 

12 

1852 

2 

Allen,  Joseph, 


Banks,  W.  A 

Barnes,  John  P 

Barnett,  Cott 

Basler,  F 

Bennett,  Wm.  H 

Bennett,  Wm.  H 

Berry,  W.  W 

Blackstock,  Wm.  M 

Blanche,  Willis 

Boggs,  John  M 

Bonner,  W.  H 

Bradley,  James  L 

Branham,  D.  C 

Brown,  Dr.  R.  T 

Brown,  Geo.  W 

Burke,  L.  A 

Buskirk,  George  A 

Beauchamp,  Wm.  T 

Bridges,  John  C 

Caldwell,  Hezekiah 

Carr,  John  F 

Claypool,  A.  B . . .  .^ 

Claypool,  M.  S 

Clemens,  B.  F 

Cockrum,  Jas.  W 

Coffin,  W.  G 

Cofield,  J.W 

Collins,  T.  H 

Cotteral,  W.  W 

Cox,  E.  T 

Crawford,  George 

Crim,  Wm 

Caster,  L.  B 

Conger,  Sid 


Montgomery 

Laporte 

Madison  . . . . 

Cass 

Sullivan 

Union 

Union 

Knox 

Tippecanoe.  . 

Howard 

Tippecanoe. . 


Dayis,  John  L 

Davidson,  Stephen  . 
Davidson,  Jasper  N. 

Dennis,  W.  T 

Donaldson,  W.  C... 
Dowling,  Thomas  . . 
Downing,  Charles  . . 

Drake,  James  P 

Dume,  George  G 

Duncan,  Wm 

Dungan,  S.  W 

Durham,  Thos 


Johnson  . . . . 
Jefferson  . . . . 
Montgomery. 

Shelby 

Posey 

Monroe 

Vigo 

Putnam 


Wabash 

Jackson . . . , 
Fayette  , . . , 
Delaware. . 

Wabash 

Gibson .    . . 
Vermillion 

Ohio 

Floyd 

Henry 

Posey 

Laporte.   . 
Madison  . . , 
CasB        ... 
Shelby 


Montgomery 

Fulton 

Montgomery. 

Wayne 

Parke 

Vigo 

Hancock  . . . . 

Marion 

Lawrence  . . . 
Lawrence  . . . 
Johnson  . . . . 
Vigo 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ETC-Continued. 


Nave. 


COUKTY. 


First 
Elected. 


No.  Yeabs 
Served., 


Emison,  Samuel 

Fisher,  Stearns 

Fletcher,  Calvin 

Franklin,  W.  M 

Freeman,  A 

Gaar,  J.  M 

Gerard,  J.  B 

Gilbert,  Joseph 

Graffe,  Dr.  G.  B 

Graham,  John  M 

Greer,  W.  A 

GroBvenor,  J.  A .    

Haines,  John  C 

Hamrick,  A.  D 

Hamilton,  W.  W 

Hancock,  B.  H 

Hargrove,  Samael 

Harris,  Chas.  B 

Harris,  Jacob  R 

Hay,  A.  Y 

Hajmonds,  Dr.  Ruf  us 

Haynes,  R.  P 

Helm,  Dr.  Y.  C 

Herriot,  Samuel 

Herron,  Alex 

Holton,  W.  B.. 

Holloway,  David  P 

Holloway,  David  P 

Holmes,  D.  J.  C 

Rowland,  H.  B 

Howland,  H.  B 

Hnffstetter,  David 

Hassey,  George 

Hadley,  Oscar 

Johnson,  F.  C 

Jones,  Aaron 

Jones,  Dick 

Jones,  Lloyd 

Kelley,  John  B 

Kirkpatrick,  T.  M 

Lagrange,  J.  W 

Lane,  George  W 

LaTonrette,  Henry 

Levering,  John 


Knox 

Wabash 

Marion 

Owen 

Porter 

Wayne 

Dearborn  ....... 

Vigo 

Gibson 

Delaware 

Dearborn  

Marion 

Lake 

Putnam. ,  .• 

Decatur 

Harrison 

Pike 

Elkhart 

Switzerland  . . . . 

Clark 

Franklin 

Daviess 

Delaware 

Johnson  

Fayette 

Marion 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Delaware 

Marion 

Marion 

Orange  

Vigo 

Hendricks 

Floyd 

St.  Jofleph 

Bartholomew . . . 
Huntington 

Warrick 

Howard 

Johnson 

Dearborn  

Fountain 

Tippecanoe  


1861 

1854 
1862 
1855 
1858 

1865 
1873 
1881 
1855 
1883 
1885 
1864 

1896 
1859 
1891 
1«78 
1882 
1892 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1875 
1859 
1853 
1867 
1894 
1851 
1861 
1859 
1892 
1896 
1858 
1851 
1902 

1872 
1894 

1883 
1889 

1851 
1881 

1894 
1852 
1883 
1852 


13 

2 
3 

4 

2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
3 
2 

4 
14 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
2 
4 
8 
10 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
10 
2 
3 
2 
1 


6 
6 
8 
4 

2 

2 

4 
8 
4 
2 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ETC.— Continacd, 


Name. 


County. 


First 
Elected. 


No.  Yeabs 
Sbbyxd. 


LoTering,  Mortimer. .  . 

Lockhart,  R.  M 

Loder,  Isaac  B 

Loomis,  W.  H 

Matson,  J.  A 

MatthewB,  Claude 

Maie,  W.  A 

Meredith,  Henry  C 

Milhouse,  J.  V 

Mitchell,  Robert 

Mitchell,  Thofl.  V 

Morgan,  Jesse 

Mutz,  Jacob. 

Mc  Bride,  Jeremiah 

McClung,  J.  A 

McConnell,  George  N. . 
McConneil,  George  N  . . 

McCoy,  James  S 

McCrea,  John 

McDonald,  M.  A , . 

McDonald,  James  E. . . 

McMahan,  John 

Mc  Williams,  R.  C 

Nelson,  J.  D.  G 

Nelson,  J.  D.  G 

Nelson,  Thomas 

Nelson,  Thomas 

Niblack,  Mason  J 

North,  Benjamin 

Nowlin,  H.  L 

Officer,  V.  K ^ 

O'Neal,  J.  K 

Orr,  Joseph 

Peck,  Henry 

Peed,  E.  H 

Piatt,  Nathan 

Porter,  Knode 

Poole,  Joseph 

Quick,  a  R., 

Raab,  D.  G 

Ragan,  W.  H 

Ratlifi,  John 

Reese,  D.  £ 

Reiter,  Gerard 

Robison,  E.  A 


Tippecataoe 

Dekalb .* 

Rush 

Allen 

Putnam 

Vermillion         

Tipton 

Wayne 

Jennings 

Gibson 

Rush 

Rush 

Shelby 

Martin 

Fulton 

Steuben 

Steuben 

Knox , 

Monroe , 

Warren 

Noble 

Washington , 

Parke 

Allen 

Allen 

Parke ^. 

Parke  .  

Knox 

Ohio 

Dearborn 

Jefferson 

Tippecanoe , . . . . 

Laporte 

Cass 

Henry 

Warrick 

Wayne 

Fountain 

Bartholomew 

Ohio 

Putnam 

Grant         

Dearborn 

Knox 

Johnson 


1897 
1874 
1861 
1861 

1854 
1897 
1891 
1879 
1875 
1875 
1869 
1852 
1868 
1851 
1888 
1860 
1864 
1892 
1864 
1893 
1894 
1851 
1881 

1853 
1870 
1875 
1889 
1896 
1867 
1897 

1888 
1881 
1851 

1862 
1885 
1860 
1897 
1861 

1879 

1856 
1878 
1883 
1865 
1888 
1898 


4 

20 

4 

4 

1 
2 
4 
4 
2 
21 
10 
2 
14 
3 
4 
2 
6 
4 
6 
2 
6 
3 
2 

6 
4 
4 
2 
4 
6 
4 

9 
2 
6 

2 
8 
4 

3 
12 


5 

10 
4 
4 
1 
3 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ETC. —Con tinned. 


Name. 


County. 


FiBST 
EUBGTBD. 


No.  Yeabs 
Served. 


Robiflon,  £.  J 

Sample,  H.  P 

Sankej,  James  M. . . 
Shoemaker,  John  C . 

Seig,  J.  Q.  A 

Seward,  A 

Seward.  W.  B 

Seybola,  Dempsey.. 
Simon  ton,  Robert. . . 

Smith,  Abraham 

Spalding,  T.  N 

Stevenson,  Alex.  C. . 
SteTenson,  Alex.  C. . 

Stevens,  W.  W 

Stewart,  Charles  B. . 
Snnman,  T.  W.  W. . 
Sutherland,  John . . . 
Swinnej,  Thomas  W 

Thompson,  John  L  . 

Thompson,  8.  H 

Turner,  John  N 

Tattle,  T.  W....... 

Vawter,  8 

Vinton,  A.  E 

Wagner,  G.  D 

Wiley,  Lemuel 

Willard,  Roland  . . . . 
Williams,  James  D. 
Wright,  Joseph  A  . . 


Marion 

Tippecanoe . 

Vigo 

Perry 

Harrison 

Monroe  .... 
Monroe  .... 

Parke 

Huntington. 

Knox 

Lagrange . . . 
Putnam .... 

Putnam 

Washington 
Tippecanoe . 

Ripley 

Laporte .... 
Allen 


Grant  . . . 
Jefferson  . 
Xjirant 
Delaware 

Jennings . 
Marion . . 


Warren 

Switzerland 
Kosciusko. . 

Knox 

Marion 


1902 
1873 
1891 
1862 
1884 
1851 
1872 
1879 
1887 
1863 
1852 
1851 
1855 
1894 
1883 
1881 
1864 
1851 

1895 
1864 
1879 
1876 

1855 
1858 

1854 
1863 
1851 
1855 
1851 


1 
8 
6 

10 

10 
2 

20 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 

18 
1 

5 
3 
2 
1 

3 
2 

7 
1 
2 
18 
3 


State  Industrial  Associations. 


OFFICERS  FOR  J903. 


Indiana  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture ^Vresldenif  John  L.  ThompsoD,  Gas  City; 
Sedretarj,  Charles  Downing,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  HortieuUural  Association ^FreBideni^  John  Tilson,  Franklin;  Secretary, 
W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence. 

Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders^  ^Mociafion —President,  E.  W.  Bow£n,  Delphi; 
Secretary,  John  G.  Gartin,  Burney.       ^ 

Indiana  Dairymen's  Association — President,  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapo- 
lis; Secretary,  H.*E.  Van  Norman,  Lafayette. 

In'liana  Wool  Growers'  Associat  on — President,  W.  H  Thornhurg,  Alexandria; 
Secretary,  J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle. 

Indiana  Swine  Breedert^  Association — President,  J.  B.  Luyster,  Franklin;  Sec- 
retary, W.  R.  Midkiff,  Shelbyville. 

Indiana  Poultry  Breeders^  ^Mocio^ton— President,  Frank  Johnson,  Howlands; 
Secretary,  Jesse  Tarkin^ton,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Farmer^  Mutual  Insurance  Union — President,  Aaron  Jones,  Soath 
Bend;  Secretary,  H.  L.  Nowlin,  Lawrenceburg. 

Indiana  Jersey  Cattle  Club — President,  M.  A.  McDonald,  West  Lebanon;  Sec- 
retary, C.  C.  Topp,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Com  Growers^  Association — President,  H.  F.  McMahan,  Liberty;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Scott  Meiks. 

/VxrnierV  Institutes — Director,  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta,  Pardue  University,  Lafay- 
ette. 

Experiment  Station— D'lrecior,  Prof.  John  Skinner,  Purdue  University,  Lafay-^ 
ette. 

State  Chemist— Vroi.  Arthur  Goss,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

State  Entomologist — Prof.  James  Troop,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

State  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association — President,  F.  L.  Studebaker,  Bluff- 
ton;  Secretary,  C.  E.  Am-den,  Waldron. 

Indiana  Angus  Cattle  Breeders'  Associatioii — President,  Will  R.  Pleak,  Greens- 
burg;  Secretary,  Geo.  W.  Hender^on,  Lebanon. 

Indiana  Chester  Wh  te  Swine  Breeders'  Association — President,  L.  A.  Hinshaw, 
Zionsville;  Secretary,  W.  II.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  Aasoeiation — President,  W.  E.  Jackson, 
EnightPtown;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Phelps,  New  Castle. 

Indiana  Poland  ^hina  Swine  Breeders'  Association — President,  Adam  F.  May, 
Flat  Rock;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  GOVERNING  THE 
INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

As  Taken  from  Horner's  Annotated  Statutes  1901,  Vol.  I. 

(2614)  Incorporation.  4.  The  State  Board,  as  at  present  constituted 
and  organized,  is  hereby  created  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  suc- 
ceasion,  in  manner  hereinafter  described,  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  "Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture." 

(2615)  Officers.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  to  appoint 
a  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessary.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the 
Board  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient. 

(2616)  Meetings.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  annually,  a 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  o^  Agriculture,  together  with  the 
president  of  each  couuty  agricultural  society  or  other  delegate  there- 
from duly  authorized,  who  shall  for  the  time  being  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and 
consultation  as  to  the  wants,  prospects  and  conditions  of  the  agricultural 
interests  throughout  the  State.  And  at  such  annual  meeting,  the  several 
reports  from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the  said  presidents  and 
delegates  shall,  at  this  meeting  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  said  Board:  Provided,  however,  that  said  election  shall  not  affect  the 
members  of  the  Board  present,  whose  term  shall  not  be  considered  to 
expire  until  the  last  day  of  said  session. 

(2617)  Annual  Report.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  together  with  such  proceedings  of  the 
State  Board  and  reports  from  county  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as 
a  general  view   of   the   condition  of   agriculture   throughout  the   State, 

■ 

accompanied  by  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  interesting 
and  useful. 

(2618)  State  Fairs.  8.  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  power  to  hold  State  Fairs  at  such  tiVnes  and  places  as  they  may 
deem  proper  and  expedient,  and  have  the  entire  control  of  the  same, 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  various  premiums  offered,  embracing  every 
article  of  science  and  art,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  and  proper,  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  They  may  employ  assistants,  receive  contributions,  dona- 
tions, etc.,  and  unite  with  a  county  or  district  society  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  State  Fairs. 
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(2619)  Expenses.  9.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  certify 
to  the  Auditor  of  State  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Board  proper, 
including  the  necessary  personal  expenses  of  their  attendance  on  not 
more  than  two  meetings  in  any  one  year.  The  Auditor  shall  audit  the 
same,  and,  on  his  warrant,  the  Treasurer  of  State  shall  pay  the  same 
out  of  any  money  appropriated  for  agricultural  purposes. 

(2620)  May  Buy  Land.  1.  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricultilre 
is  empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
State  Fairs  and  other  uses  of  the 'Board,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  forty  (240)  acres;  and  to  sell  any  real  estate  it  may  hold, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  other  real  estate  for  the 
same  general  objects. 

(2621)  Purchase  Ratified.  2.  The  purchase  of  real  estate  made  by 
said  Board,  A.  D.  1860,  of  William  A.  Otis  and  others,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  acres  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  thirty-six,  township 
sixteen,  range  three  east,  in  Marion  County,  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed; and  the  said  Board  is  empowered  to  hold  the  same  for  the 
general  objects  of  the  Board;  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  authorize  said  Board  to  hold  more  than  eighty  acres,  as  aforesaid. 

(2622)  Exempt  from  Tax.  4.  The  real  and  personal  estate  of  said 
Board  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation;  and  the  County  Treasurer  of 
Marion  County  is  authorized  and  required  to  pay  to  said  Board  the 
amount  of  taxes  assessed  and  collected  upon  said  real  estate  for  said 
county  for  the  years  1862,  1863  and  1864;  and  the  Treasurer  of  State  shall 
refund  to  said  Board  of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  State  taxes  collected 
upon  said  real  estate  for  the  years  aforesaid. 

(2623)  Yearly  Appropriation.  4.  The  sum  of  ten  'thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  annually  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  premiums  awarded  by 
the  said  Board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  first  day 
of  April  yearly,  and  to  be  receipted  for  by  the  President,  attested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  said  Board. 

(2623a)  Lands  Exempt  from  Taxation.  1.  That  any  part,  parcel  or 
tract  of  land  not  exceeding  eighty  acres  and  the  improvements  thereon, 
owned  by  county  or  district  agricultural  associations  of  this  State,  organ- 
ized agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture," approved  February  17,  1852,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation: 
Provided,  that  when  the  same  shall  cease  to  be  used  or  occupied  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  specifically  set  out  in  said  act,  approved  Febru- 
ary 17,  1852,  or  shall  fail  in  any  way  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
thereof,  the  same  shall  cease  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

(2624)  Room  for  Specimens.  2.  The  Governor  is  hereby  directed  to 
select  a  convenient  room  In. the  Capitol,  or  in  any  building  that  may  be 
erected  by  the  State,  if  a  suitable  one  can  be  found,  and,  if  not,  hire 
one  suitable  for  the  deposit  and  safekeeping  of  such  minerals,  soils,  ores, 
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fossils,  maps,  sketches,  etc.,  as  may  be  collected  and  made  by  direction 
of  said  Board,  which  room  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  said 
Board. 

^625)  May  Borrow  and  Mortgage.  1.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  borrow  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  for  security  of  the  payment  of  said  sum,  to  mortgage  its 
property  in  Marion  County  known  as  the  State  Fair  grounds,  and  to  apply 
the  sum  so  borrowed  to  the  payment  of  a  like  sum  heretofore  borrowed 
of  one  J.  A,  Hambleton,  and  to  take  up  and  destroy  all  notes,  bonds  and 
mortgages  given  therefor.  And  the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  above  named  amount  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  make 
the  sa^d  bonds  payable  ten  years  after  date,  but  redeemable  at  tlie 
pleasure  of  said  Board,  on  sixty  days'  notice  after  five  years  from  date. 

(2(i2G)  Deed  of  Trust  Postponed.  •2.  To  enable  the  said  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  borrow  said  money,  and  to  execute  a  satisfactory  mort- 
gage therefore,  F.  A.  W.  Davis,  to  whom  said  Board  has  heretofore  exe- 
cuted a  trust  deed,  to  secure  a  repayment  by  said  Board  to  the  State  of 
the  sum  of  twenty-flve  thousand  dollars^  appropriated  to  the  use  of  said 
Board  by  an  act  approved  March  10,  1877,  in  section  one,  item  five  of 
said  act,  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  release,  satisfy  and  cancel 
said  deed,  and  reconvey  to  said  Board  the  interest  described  therein.  And 
In  lieu  of  such  deed,  the  said  Board  shall  execute  a  new  deed  of  trust 
to  said  Davis,  or,  if  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  so  advise,  to  the 
Auditor  of  State;  which  new  deed  of  trust  shall  be  a  lien  on  said  State 
Fair  grounds  next  after  the  mortgage  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
section. 

(2627)  Debt  Prohibited.  4.  Said  Board  is  hereby  prohibited  from 
borrowing  money,  or  creating  or  contracting  any  further  liability  or  debt, 
on  the  faith  or  credit  of  said  property  or  any  other  property,  or  in  any- 
wise further  incumbering  the  same  with  any  lien  or  charge,  except  as 
heretofore  in  this  act  provided. 

(2628)  Vacancies,  How  Filled.  1.  Whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  ofl3ce 
of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  or  Superintendent  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  Pesident  of  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  appointee  shall  hold  said  office  until  some  regulfir  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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CONSTITUTION* 

Ab  Revised  and  Adopted  at  the  January  Meetinq  of  the  Board,  1891. 


Article  1.  The  name  and  style  of  this  society  shall  be  "The  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,"  its  object,  to  promote  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic,  manufacturing  and 
household  arts. 

Art  2.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  presidents,  or  other  delegates  duly  authorized, 
from  each  county,  or  such  other  agricultural  society  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  to  send  delegates,  who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and 
consultation  as  to  the  wants,  prospects  and*  condition  of  the  agricultural 
interests  throughout  the  State;  and  at  such  annual  meetings  the  several 
reports  from  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the  said  President  and  delegates  shall,  at 
this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  this  Board: 
Provided,  however,  That  said  election  shall  not  affect  the  members  of  the 
Board  present,  whose  terms  shall  not  be  considered  to  expire  until  the  last 
day  of  the  session. 

Art  3.  The  State  Board-elect  shall  meet  imme(!^ately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  State  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  the  wants  and  interests  of  the 
society  may  require;  and  hold  such  other  meetings  from  time  to  time,  for 
making  out  premium  lists,  preparing  for  State  Fairs,  and  all  other  busi- 
ness necessary  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Art.  4.  The  State  Board-elect  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members, 
chosen  from  the  following  districts: 

1st  District— Posey,  Vanderburgh,  Gibson,  Warrick  and  Spencer  counties. 
2d   District— Knox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Pike,  Dubois,  Crawford  and  Perry 

counties. 
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3d   District— HarriBon,    Wasbington,    Orange,    Floyd,    Clark   and   Scott 

counties. 
4tli  District— Jackson,  Lawrence,  Brown,  Monroe,  Greene,  Owen,  John- 
son and  Sullivan  counties. 
5th  District— Jefferson,   Switzerland,   Ohio,  Dearborn,  Franklin,  Ripley, 

and  Jennings  counties.    * 
eth  District— Bartholomew,  Decatur,  Rush,  Fayette,  Union  and  Wayne 

counties. 
7th  District— Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton,'  Henry  and  Shelby  counties. 
8th  District— Marion  County. 

9th  District— Clay,  Vigo,  Parke,  Vermillion  and  Fountain  counties. 
10th  District— Putnam,    Morgan,    Hendricks,    Montgomery    and    Boone 

counties. 
11th  District— Delaware,  Randolph,  Jay,  Adams,  Wells,  Huntington  and 

Blackford  counties. 
12th  District— Carroll,  White,  Benton,  Newton,  Tippecanoe,  Warren,  Jas- 
per and  Pulaski  counties. 
13th  District— Clinton,    Tipton,    Howard,    Grant,    Wabash    and    Whitley 

counties. 
14th  District— Elkhart,  Kosciusko,  Fulton,  Cass  and  Miami  counties. 
15th  District- St  Joseph,   Marshall,    Starke,   Laporte,   Porter  and   Lake 

counties. 
16th  District— Allen,  Dekalb,  Steuben,  Lagrange  and  Noble  counties. 

Chosen  for  two  years,  one-half  of  whose  terms  expire  every  year,  to 
wit:  Those  representing  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth  and  sixteenth  districts  expire  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
1860,  and  those  representing  the  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  districts  expire  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
January,  1861.    To  be  chosen  by  ballot 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
conduct  the  business  in  an  orderly  and  parliamentary  manner,  and  offi- 
cially sign  all  vouchers  and  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  (except  for  pre- 
miums), and  all  other  instruments  requiring  the  same,  apd  call  special 
meetings  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Art  6.  The  State  Board-elect  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  delegate  meeting,  proceed  to  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber President,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified;  and  one  of  their  number  for  Vice- 
President,  whose  term  shall  be  the  same  as  President,  who  shall  act,  and 
for  the  time  being  have  all  the  power,  as  President,  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent is  absent  from  any  regular  meeting.  They  shall  also  elect  some 
suitable  person  as  Secretary  and  some  suitable  person  as  Treasurer,  and 
a  General  Superintendent,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  each  for  one  year, 
onless  removed  for  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty.    They  shall  also  elect 
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four  of  their  number  who  shall,  with  the  President,  constitute  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  who  shall  have  power  to  act  In  cases  of  emergency, 
where  loss  would  result  by  waiting  till  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board, 
but  shall  have  no  power  whatever  during  a  meeting  of  the  BoaVd. 

Art  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  safely  keep  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  society,  pay  out  the  same  on  orders  or  drafts  drawn 
by  the  Secretary,  and  report  annually  to  the  State  Board,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  he  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Board,  and  shall  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Art  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Superintendent  to  take 
care  of  and  carefully  keep  all  property  belonging  to  the  society,  have  the 
care  and  control  of  the  Fair  Grounds  during  the  recess;  have  the  super- 
vision and  oversight  of  such  improvements  or  additions  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  State  Board,  and,  under  their  direction,  procure  materials, 
contract  for  labor,  and  shall  be,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair, 
the  Chief  Marshal  and  head  of  the  police.  The  members  of  the  Board 
sball  employ  all  the  necessary  police  and  gatekeepers. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretaiyr  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings.  He 
shall  conduct  all  correspondence  on  behalf  of  the  society,  except  when 
otherwise  directed  by  the  President.  He  shall,  by  himself  and  assist- 
ants by  him  appointed,  arrange  the  details  of  the  entries,  tickets  and 
enroll  the  names  of  committees  and  Judges  of  the  State  Fair,  receive  and 
record  the  various  reports  of  the  awarding  committees,  fill  out  and  deliver 
all  diplomas  and  certificates.  It  shall  \>e  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  . 
condense  the  County  Agricultural  reports  for  each  year  into  one  volume 
and  superintend  the  publishing  of  the  same.  He  shall  audit  and  file  all 
accounts  against  the  Board;  draw  orders  in  favor  of  the  proper  persons 
on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount;  but  orders  shall  not  be  drawn  payable 
to  order  or  bearer,  but  to  the  name  of  the  party  alone  or  his  agent  He 
shall  make  an  annual  report,  showing  amount  of  all  orders  uppn  the"' 
treasury,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  society  may  demand;  but  he  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  State  Board. 

Art  10.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  salaries  of  the 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
year;  Provided,  That  said  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  meeting 
of  said  Board,  make  said  officers  an  additional  allowance  for  extra 
services. 

Art.  11.    That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  delegates  attend-  ' 
Ing  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Board;  nor  shall  the  members  of  tlie 
State  Board-elect  be  paid  any  sum  of  money,  as  compensation  or  other- 
wise, except  by  order  of  the  Board-elect 


Art  12.  The  State  Board  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or  they 
may  be  called  together  by  the  Secretary,  by  order  of  the  President,  by  a 
written  notice  to  each  member,  enclosed  by  mail,  and  a  notice  of  such 
meeting  published  in  two  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis;  and  all  meetings  so  held  by  adjournment,  or 
calls,  shall  be  deemed  regular  and  legal. 

Art  13.  Any  alteration  or*  amendment  to  this  Constitution  may  be 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem> 
bers  voting  for  such  amendment 

Art  14.  The  following  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  whom  all  matters  of  business  coming  up  for  reference  under, 
their  particular  heads  shall  be  referred,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed 
by  the  Board: 

1.  Finance  and  Claims. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

3.  Fair  Grounds. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

5.  Geological  Survey— Executive  Committee,  ez-offlcio. 

6.  Premium  List. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1851,  certain  rules,  embracing  ten  sections,  for 
the  government  of  county  agricultural  societies,  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  required  in  Section  1  of  the  statute  laws  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  for  the  "Encouragement  of  Agriculture," 
approved  February  17,  1852. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  1808  the  rules  were  found  inexpedient  and 
were  repealed,  and  the  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Regulations,  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  all  county  and  district  societies  shall  be  organized  and 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  In  regard  to  agricultural 
societies,  and  especially  under  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
proved February  17,  1852. 

Resolved,  That  all  societies  so  organized  will  be  entitled  to  send  dele- 
gates to  this  Board  (State  Board  of  Agriculture)  at  its  annual  meetings, 
and  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  upon  the  presentation  of  their 
reports  and  credentials,  and  compliance  with  the  laws  as  legally  organized 
societiefl. 


Minutes  of  the  Board. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  AUGUST  20,  1903. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  Room  14,  State  House, 
^  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  August  20,  1903,  pursuant 
to  the  call  of  the  President. 

There  were  present  Hon.  John  L.  Thompson,  President ;  David 
Wallace,  Mason  J.  Niblack^  M.  S.  Claypool,  and  J.  E.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Sid  Conger  was  absent. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Blackstock,  Superintendent  of  the  Heavy  Horse 
Department,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  showed  the  con- 
dition of  the  show  horse  stables,  and  suggested  the  building  of  a 
new  barn  to  be  used  for  a  show  horse  bam. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Blackstock  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  taken  under  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  manager  of  the  Morning  Star  to  occupy  the  grass 
plat  at  the  head  of  Central  avenue  in  the  fair  gerunds  was  granted 
this  year. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  and  visited  the  fair  grounds  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  same  and  view  the  improvements 
going  on. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

CHAKLES  DOWNING,  President. 

Secretary. 

BOARD  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1903. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  fair  grounds 
of  the  Board,  on  September  12,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  Fiftieth  Annual  Indiana  State  Fair. 
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There  were  present  all  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board. 

The  President  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  fair  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  Superintendents  attending  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  fair. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  fair  and  its  prospects  the 

Board  adjourned. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

CHARLES  DOWNING,  President. 

Secretary. 

Monday  morning,  September  14,  1903,  the  Board  met.  All 
members  and  officers  present.  The  fair  was  declared  formally 
opened. 

The  Board  adjourned  on  motion. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 
CHAELES  DOWNING,  President 

Secretary. 

Tuesday  morning,  September  15,  1903,  the  Board  met.    'All 

members  and  officers  were  present.    The  day's  program  was  carried 

out. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

CHARLES  DOWNING, '  President. 

Secretary. 

Wednesday  morning,  September  16,  1903,  the  Board  met.     All 

members  and  officers  were  present.     The  program  of  the  day  was 

carried  out. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

CHAELES  DOWNING,  President. 

Secretary. 

Thursday  morning,   September  17,    1903,   the  Indiana   State 
Board  of  Agriculture  met.     All  officers  and  members  present. 
There  being  nothing  of  importance  to  come  before  the  Board, 
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the  Board  adjourned,  and  the  members  assumed  charge  of  their 
respective  departments. 

JOffCT  L.  THOMPSON, 
CHAELES  DOWNING,  President. 

Secretary. 

Friday  morning,  September  18,  1903,  the  Board  met.  All 
officers  and  members  were  present. 

On  motion,  the  Secretaryi  was  authorized  to  issue  premium 
statements  to  all  persons  who  were  awarded  prizes  during  the  fair, 
which  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay. 

The  program  of  the  day  was  completed,  and  the  Board  directed 

that  the  fair  close. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

CHAELES  DOWNING,  President 

Secretary. 

Saturday  morning,  September  19,  1903,  the  Board  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment 
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There  were  preiient  all  officers  and  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beauchamp,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tuell,  all  un- 
settled matters  connected  with  the  fair  were  referred  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Porter,  all  bills 
made  on  contracts  were  authorized  to  be  settled  by  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  pay  all  premiums  by  warrants  on  the 
Treasurer,  and  that  all  bills  of  expenses  of  the  fair  be  paid  after 
being  audited  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
•  M.  Z.  Rudy  was  allowed  the  sum  of  $150,  for  expenses  on  "Dan 
B,"  pacer,  who  was  engaged  as  a  special  attraction. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Haines^  seconded  by  Mr.  Blackstock,  the 

Board  adjourned. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 

CHARLES  DOWNING,  President. 

Secretary. 

EILBCUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  NOVEMBER  10,  1903. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President 

There  were  present,  Hon.  John  L.  Thompson,  President,  and 
Messrs.  Claypool,  McDonald,  Wallace,  Conger  and  Niblack. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  arrange  the  program 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
matter  of  employing  a  representative  of  the  Passenger  Traffic 
Ajssociation  was  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary,  with 
power  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  duly  seconded,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  and  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer  to  take  down 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  industrial  association  meetings 
during  the  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  rent 
for  the  bams  on  the  fair  grounds  from  October  1st  to  April  1st 
was  fixed  at  $20  per  month. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  have  flues  built  in  the  horse  bams  on 
the  fair  grounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Executive  Committee  meet  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in 
Chicago  on  December  1,  1903,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
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President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
fair  managers  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  December  15,  1903. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Wishard,  of  Indianapolis,  was  retained  to  look  after  the 
claim  of  the  Board  for  damages  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  that  $100  be  appropriated  to  him  to  meet  expenses. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niblack,  the  claim 
of  Mrs.  Smith  was  referred  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  Mr.  Win- 
chester be  notified  to  pay  Mrs.  Smith  for  the  butter  left  by  her 
on  the  fair  grounds  in  the  dairy  building. 

On  motion,  the  claims  presented  by  the*  Secretary,  warrants  Nos. 
4  to  — ,  were  allowed  and  ordered  paid. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 
CHAELES  DOWNING,  President 

Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture met  pursuant  to  order  of  the  committee  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  111.,  December  1,  1903. 

There  were  present,  Messrs,  Thompson,  Wallace,  McDonald, 
Niblack  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Board  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trotting  Association  in  the  appeal  case  of  E.  E.  Powell  and 
others  against  the  Board,  and  defended  the  case. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  defend  the  case 

brought  against  the  Board  by ^Richardson  in  Squire 

Smock's  court  in  Indianapolis. 

The  committee  attended  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  and 
the  anniial  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Fairs  and  Ex- 
positions in  Chicago. 

Adjourned. 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON, 
CHARLES  DO\VNING,  President 

Secretary. 


CONQRESS 

OF 


Indiana  Industrial  Associations. 

INDIA^^A  DELEGATE  STATE  BOAED  OF  AGRI- 

CULTURE. 


John  L.  Thompson,  Gas  City,  President. 

Mason  J.  Niblack,  Vincennes,  Vice-President 

Charles  Downing,  Indianapolis,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  LaG range,  Franklin,  Treasurer. 

B.  H.  Peed,  New  Castle,  Greneral  Superintendent. 


TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  5  AND  6,  1904, 

10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Boom  12,  State  House. 

ExECUTrsTE  Committee. 
Messrs.  Claypool,  Niblack,  Wallace,  McDonald  and  Conger. 

Members  of  the  Board. 

1st  District—John  C.  Haines Rockport,  Ind. 

2d    District— Mason  J.  Niblack .'.  .Vincennes,  Ind. 

3d    District— E.  S.  Tuell Corydon,  Ind. 

4tli  District— John  Tilson Franklin,  Ind. 

5th  District- H.  L.  Nowlin Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

6th  District— Knode   Porter Hagerstown,    Ind. 

7th  District— David  Wallace Indianapolis,   Ind. 

8th  District— Sid  Conger ShelbyviUe,   Ind. 

9th  District— W.  T.  Beauchamp Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

10th  District— Oscar  Hadley Danville,  Ind. 

nth  District— M.  S.  Claypool Muncle,  Ind. 

12th  District— Wm.  M.  Blackstock Lafayette,  Ind. 

13th  District— John  L.  Thompson Gas  City,  Ind. 

14th  District— Joe  Cunningham Peru,   Ind. 

15th  District— C.   B.   Benjamin Leroy,  Ind. 

leth  District— James   E.   McDonald Llgonier,    Ind. 
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INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


John  L.  Thompson,  Gas  City,  President. 
Charles  Downing,  Indianapolis,  Secretary. 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY    5,    1904.    10   O'CLOCK   A.    M. 

Room  12,  State  House. 

Welcome  Address Hon.  John  W.  Holtzman,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis. 

Registering  of  Delegates. 

Address President  John  L.  Thompson. 

Address Governor  W.  T.  Dnrbin. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Reports  of  General  and  Department  Superintendents. 

Address Hon.  W.  W.  Stevens,  of  World's  Fair  Commission  of  Indiana. 

Address Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Purdue  University. 

WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY   6,    1904,   9:30   O'CLOCK    A.    M. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Nomination  of  Candidates  for  Membership  on  the  Board. 

Election  of  Members. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Miscellaneous  Business 

Adjournment. 

INDIANA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FAIR 

MANAGERS. 

J.  J.  Insley,  President,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
W.  M.  Blackstock,  Secretary,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

TUESDAY.  JANUARY  5,  1904,  1:30  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Room  11,  State  House. 

Annual  Address J.  J.  Insley,  President,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  Fair— Its  Objects  and  Benefits  to  Both  Town  and  Country 

J.  Q.  Thomas,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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I>fscas8ioiL  \ 

Should  County  Fairs  Offer  Sweepstakes  or  Grand  Champion  Prizes,  and 
What  Changes  Can  Be  Made  in  the  Show  Rings  to  Make  Our  Fairs 
More  Successful? Wm.  Johnson,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. 

Discussion. 

In  What  Departments  of  the  Fair  Can  the  Management  Be  Improved?. . . 

H.  L.  Nowlin,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Discussion. 

The  Future  Outlook  for  County  Fairs.  .W.  M.  Blackstock,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Discussion. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

INDIANA  CORN  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


H.'F.  McMahan,  President. 
T.  A.  Coleman,  Vice-President. 
Scott  Melks,  Secretary. 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1904. 
Room  67,  State  Aouse. 

MoBNiNG  Session,  9:15  A.  M. 

Call  to  Order  by  President 

Address Gov.  W.  T.  Durbln. 

Com  Breeding A.  Ti  Wlancko,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Questions  and  Discussions.  • 

Use  of  Score  Card  and  Improvement  of  Indiana  Corn. 

Questions,  Opinions. 

What.  Indiana  Should  Do  «t  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair ^L.  B.  Clore. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 
Com  Feeders'  Session. 

Afternoon  Session,  l  P.  M. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Object  Lesson  in  Scoring  Com. 

Com  Silage  and  Its  Benefit  to  Feeders T.  S.  Nugen,  Lewisville,  Ind. 

Questions. 

Handling  Beef  Cattle  for  the  Best  Market 

A.  O.  Lockridge,  Greencastle,  In(|. 
Questions. 

Cattle  Feeding  Experiments J.  H.  Skinner. 

Questions. 

If  you  have  Com  you  are  proud  of  or  wish  to  sell  for  seed,  bring  five 
ears  and  have  it  scored. 
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INDIANA  BTATE  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

F.  L.  Studebaker,  President 
S.  L.  Wright,  Vice-President. 

G.  B.  Amsden,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1904,  2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Room  12,  State  House. 

Remarks  by  President. 

Annual  Address .Frank  Van  Natta. 

Beef  Cattle '. M.  N.  Parr. 

Showing  and  Fitting F.  A.  Nave. 

Discussion  led  by David  Wallace. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Election  of  Officers. 

INDIANA  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

E.  W.  Bowen,  President,  Delphi. 

W.  F.  Christian,  Vice-President,  Indianapolis. 

John  G.  Gartln,  Secretary,  Burney. 

J.  E.  Silverthorn,  Treasurer,  RossviUe. 

JANUARY  6  AND  7,  1904. 

Room  11,  State  House. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:00  O'Clock. 

Meeting  called  to  order. 

Report  of  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting. 

President's  Address E.  W.  Bowen. 

Why  I  Breed  Short  Horns Dr.  W.  J.  Quick. 

Short  Horn  Future Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith. 

Discussion Captain  John  Welsh. 

Adjournment 

Evening  Session,  7:30  O'Clock. 
Payment  of  Dues. 

What  Should  We  Do  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition? S.  F.  Lockridge. 

Discussion W.  S.  Robbins. 
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My  Experience  with  Ensilage. ..  .Prof.  William  Hill,  Chicago  University. 

Onr  State  Class  and  Its  Benefits. F,  W.  Cotton. 

Discussion Colonel  Dave  Wallace. 

Adjoumment 

Thursday  Morning,  January  7,  9:30  O'Clock. 

Meeting  caUed  to  order. 

How  to  Feed  a  Show  Steer  from  Birth  to  Three  Years  Old 

Prof.  Skinner,  of  Purdue  University. 

Dificussion ^ Luther    Moorman. 

Selection  and  Care  of  a  Herd  Bull .H.  H.  Eeim. 

Discussion James  M.  Donnelly  and  W.  6.  Riley. 

Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment 


INDIANA  ANGUS  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Will  R.  Pleak,  President,  Greensburg,  Ind. 
Geo.  W.  Henderson,  Secretary,  Lebanon,  Ind. 


JANUlRY  6,  1904,  AT  2:00  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

2K)0.    Meeting  called  to  order  and  President's  Address. 
2:30.    Roll  call.    Minutes  of  Previous  Meeting. 
3:00.  .  Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees. 
3:30.    Election  of  Officers. 

4K)0.    Unfinished  and  New  Business,  and  social  hour. 
Adjournment 

Evening  Session. 

7:30.    Angus  Talk  and  What  I  Saw  on  My  Visit  to  Scotland 

W.  H.  Goodwine,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

8:15.    Things  That  Most  Interest  Breeders  of  Angus  Cattle 

O.  B.  Bradfute,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 
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INDIANA  SWINE  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION. 


J.  B.  Luyster,  President  Franklin,  Ind. 
A.  S.  Gilmore,  Vice-President,  Greensburg,  Ind. 
W.  E.  Midklff,  Secretary,  ShelbyvlUe,  Ind. 
Allen  Beeler,  Treasurer,  Liberty,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee. 
L.  L.  Mooreman,  F.  F.  Moore,  L.  L.  Henshaw. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1904,  9  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Address  by  President 

Minutes  of  Last  Meeting. 

Effects  of  Feed  on  Size  and  Quality  of  Bone 

E.  J.  Barker,  Tbomtown,  Ind. 

Discussed  by W.  S.  Johnston,  New  Augusta,  Ind. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties  which  Swine  Breeders  Have  to  Encounter,  and 
How  to  Overcome  Them W.  O.  Canaday,  Frankton,  Ind. 

Discussed  by ' W.  O.  Smiley,  Judson,  Ind. 

What  Constitutes  the  Real  Value  of  Breeding  Animals,  and  Why  Do 
Breeders  Pay  Seemingly  High  Prices  for  Some  Animals  and  Refuse 

to  Buy  Others  That  Are  Seemingly  Better  at  Low  Prices? 

Col.  C.  A.  Travis,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Discussed  by Col.  AUie  Powell,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Some  Leaks  in  Raising  and  Disposing  of  Pedigreed  Hogs 

Joe  Cunningham,  Peru,  Ind. 

Discussed  by Line  Lukens,  Disco,  Ind. 

The  Swine  Breeder  and  His  Pedigrees.  .W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

General  Discussion. 

Has  the  Price  of  Breeding  Hogs  Decreased  in  the  Past  Twelve  Months; 
If  so.  What  is  the  Cause  of  Same? Lloyd  Mugg,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Discussed  by. Joe  Cunningham,  Peru,  Ind. 

Best  Way  to  Make  Money  Out  of  Hogs.  .Chas.  Lockhart,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Discussed  by Allen  Beeler,  Liberty,  Ind. 

When  Animals  Are  Sold  Guaranteed  to  Breed,  What  Responsibility  At- 
taches to  the  Seller  and  What  to  the  Buyer? 

Col.  David  B.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Discussed  by Walter  J.  Quick,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Which  is  Most  Profitable,  the  Large,  Medium  or  Small  Hog?  Is  the  De- 
mand for  Large  Hogs  Greater  Now  Than  in  Past  Years? 

F.  F.  Moore,  Rochester,  Ind. 

Discussed  by C.  C.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind. 
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Is  a  Breeder  Justified  In  Selling  His  Seconds  or  Gulls  to  the  Farmer 
Trade? F.  P.  Modlin,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Discussed  by Marie  Riley,  Thomtown,  Ind. 

How  Shall  We,  as  Swine  Breeders,  Proceed  to  Secure  Competent  Judges 
for  the  World's  Fair  of  1904? 

General  Discussion. 

SPSCIAIi  NOTICE. 

Banquet  at  Dennison  Hotel,  Thursday,  January  7,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

BANQUET  COMMITTEE. 

John  Harcourt,  M.  W.  Neal,  J.  B.  Luyster,  David  B.  Wallace,  W.  S. 
Johnson,  Chas.  B.  Lockhart,  B.  K.  Morris,  A.  F.  May. 

Swine  Breeders'  Headquarters,  Oneida  Hotel,  South  Illinois  Street 


FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  OOMPANIES' 

UNION  OF  INDIANA. 

Aaron  Jones,  President,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
H.  L.  Nowlin,  Secretary,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

TETDRSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7  AND  8,  1904. 

Boom  12,  State  House. 

I 

Thursday,  10:00  A.  M 

Gall  to  Order. 

Address  of  Welcome Governor  W.  T.  Durbin. 

Response L.  E.  Collier,  Kokomo. 

President's  Annual  Address Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  Best  Method  of  Occupying  the  Entire  Field  for  Mutual  Insurance. . . . 

Dr.  Joseph  Saunders,  Anderson. 

1:30  P.  M. 
Enrollment  of  Members. 

How  Can  the  Farmers  Best  be  Educated  in  the  Matter  of  Insurance. . . . 

W.  R.  Clore,  Franklin. 

What  Mutual  Insurance  is  Doing  for  the  Farmers  of  Indiana 

L.  W.  Dunf ee,  Columbia  City. 

Cyclone  Insurance Hon.  George  V.  Kell,  Huntertown. 

How  Shall  We  Get  the  Companies  to  Join  Our  Union 

A.  L.  Helm,  Boonville. 
Address Judge  E.  M.  Coffin,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Friday,  9:30  A.  M. 

Report  of  Companies  by  Delegates. 

Making  and  Collecting  Assessments ' I.  M.  Miller,  Upland. 

Should  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  be  Restricted  as  to  Territory 

D.  P.  Clark,  Mulberry. 
What  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  Owe  Their  Employes,  and  Vice  Versa 

L.  J.  Hook,  Stockport. 
Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 
Election  of  Officers. 

1:30  P.  M. 

Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

The  Value  of  Printers'  Ink  In  the  Mutual  Insurance  Work 

H.  F.  Hitchcock,   Lincoln,  Neb. 
Miscellaneous  Business  and  Adjournment. 


\ 


OTHER  ASSCXHATIONS  MEETING  AT  INDIANAPOLIS 
DURING  THE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  5,  J904* 


INDIANA  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


W.  H.  ThoFDburg,  President,  Alexandria,  Ind. 
J.  W-.  Robe,  Secretary,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


Tuesday,  January  5,  1904,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  at  the  State  House. 


CENTRAL  POLAND   CHINA  RECORD  ASSOCIATION. 


Adam  F.  May,  President,  Flat  Rock,  Ind. 
W.  ^.  Morris,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wednesday,  January  G,  1004,  at  2  p.  m.,  at  the  State  House. 


INDIANA  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


L.  A.  Hinshaw,  President,  Zionsyille,  Ind. 
W.  H.  Morris,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Thursday,  January  7,  1904,  at  4  p.  m.,  at  the  State  House. 


INDIANA  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


W.  B.  Jackson,  President,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

J.  M.  Phelps,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Thursday,  January  7.  1904,  at  5  p.  m.,  and  Friday,  January  8,  1904, 
at  9  a.  m.,  at  the  State  House. 

S— A«ri.  -33- 
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INDIANA  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adam  F.  May.  PreBldent,  Flat  Rock,  lad. 
W.  H.  Morris,  Secretary.  iDdlanapolla,  Ind. 


Wednesday,  January  6,  1904,  at  7:30  p.  n 


INDIANA  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 


M.  A.  McDoDald,  FreBident  West  Lebanon,  Ind. 
C.  C.  Topp,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wednesday,  January  6.  1904. 


PROCK^DINQS 


OF  THK 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


or 


Indiana  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  5-6,  1964. 


The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  January  5, 
1904,  by  the  President,  John  L.  Thompson. 

A  roll-call  of  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, by  Secretary  Charles  Downing,  showed  the  following 
members  present: 

First  District — John  C.  Haines,  Rockport,  Spencer  County. 

Second  District — Mason  J.  Niblack,  Vincennes,  Knox  County. 

Third  District — ^E.  S.  Tuell,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

Fourth  District — John  Tilson,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

Fifth  District — ^H.  L.  Nowlin,  Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  County. 

Sixth  District — ^Knode  Porter,  Hagerstown,  Wayne  County. 

Seventh  District — ^David  Wallace,  Indianapolis. 

Eighth  District — Sid  Conger,  Shelbyville,  Shelby  County. 

Ninth  District — ^W.  T.  Beauchamp,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. 

Tenth  District — Oscar  Hadley,  Danville,  Hendricks  County. 

Eleventh  District — Marc  S.  Claypool,  Muncie,  Delaware 
County. 

Twelfth  District — ^Wm.  M.  Blackstock,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe 
County. 

Thirteenth  District — John  L.  Thompson,  Gas  City,  Grant 
County. 
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Fourteenth  District — Joe  Cunningham,  Peru,  Miami  County. 
Fifteenth  District — C.  B.  Benjamin,  Leroy,  Lake  County. 
Sixteenth    District — James    E.    McDonald,    Ligonier,    Noble 
County. 

Hon.  John  W.  Holtzman,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  in  welcoming 
the  State  Board  members  to  the  city,  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  hardly  know  how  to  address  so  varied  an  audience  except  to  say 
"Gentlemen,"  and  if  Sid  Conger  will  excuse  me  I  will  use  that  term.  I  had 
hardly  expected  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  this  morning,  although  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you;  but  since  going  into 
office  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  last  October  I  have  been  rather  busy,  and 
have  had  very  little  time  to  prepare  speeches  for  any  occasion.  On  that 
score,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  all  feel  lilie  congratulating  yourselves, 
because  you  will  escape  what  would  probably  be  a  long,  tedious  and  dry 
address. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  we  appre' 
elate  the  work  done  by  the  various  associations  which  meet  here  in 
these  conventions.  Indiana  is  a  great  State,  with  most  wonderful  and 
varied  resources.  And  while  Indianapolis  is  becoming  a  large  manufac- 
turing center,  that,  after  all,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  the 
city.  If  the  great  growth  and  development  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
is  to  continue  she  must  in  the  future,  as  she  has  in  the  past,  depend 
upon  the  agricultural  districts  for  the  support  which  will  make  that 
growth  possible.  I  will  not  say  that  I  feel  like  congratulating  the  gentle- 
n^en  who  are  here,  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  the  last  decade  or  two.  Dave  Wallace  told  me  to  say 
I  had  been  a  farmer  and  I  would  be  all  right  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 
In  the  days  when  I  did  farming  it  was  done  in  rather  a  crude  way.  We 
planted  corn  simply  because  it  was  corn,  and  there  was  no  pedigree  about 
it.  It  was  the  same  about  the  raising  of  hogs.  There  was  some  effort 
made  in  the  raising  of  cattle  to  improve  the  stock,  and  there  was  still 
more  of  an  effort  made  towards  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  but  there 
was  nothing  like  the  care  that  is  exercised  in  these  matters  now.  There 
is  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  exercised  now  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
than  there  was  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm.  People  are 
becoming  educated  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
putting  of  the  seed  in  the  ground;  they  have  learned  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  selection  of  that  seed.  Since  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
farm,  a  great  many  other  things  have  occurred  in  this  country,  and  some 
of  them  very  recently.    One  of  these  things  is  the  rural  mail  routes,  which 
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makes  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  get  the  dally  papers  every  evening 
to  re€ui  at  their  own  firesides.  We  used  to  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
weekly  paper,  which  we  got  when  we  went  to  town  on  Saturday. 

By  getting  together  here  and  exchanging  views  you  will  still  further 
improve  the  conditions  of  yourselves  and  your  neighbors.  And  not  only 
that,  but  by  the  exhibitions  you  give  at  our  State  and  county  fairs  you 
are  interesting  the  public  in  your  work. 

Allow  me  to  say  again  that  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  we 
welcome  you.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we  want  you  to 
enjoy  while  you  are  here  all  the  good  things  we  have  in  the  city.  I 
think  we  have  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  progressive,  and  I  might 
say  the  most  moral  inland  city  In  the  world.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
you  come  to  us  In  conventions  like  this,  bringing  the  highest  and  the  best 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  anything 
I  can  do  to  make  your  stay  pleasant  will  be  gladly  done,  even  to  giving 
you  the  keys  of  the  city.  And  if  anything  should  happen  to  you  while 
you  are  here,  if  you  will  call  me  up  I  will  see  that  our  metropolitan 
police  force  will  furnish  you  a  conveyance  to  take  you  to  your  various 
places  of  abode.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  already  had  one 
call.  Mr.  Conger  has  sent  word  that  he  wants  a  patrol  wagon  to  help 
him  to  get  to  his  home  at  7  o'clock  this  evening.  He  said  he  had  fallen 
into  bad  company  and  had  been  kept  up  until  3  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
he  would  need  our  help  to  get  home. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come 
to  my  office  while  you  are  in  the  city.  There  I  shall  be  glad  to  shake 
you  by  the  hand. 

The  following  reports  were  read  by  Secretary  Downing: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Indianapolis,  January  5,  1904. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

6entlemen>-I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending 
January  5,  1904,  as  follows: 

Rex:eipts. 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hai\ds  January  5,  1903 $2,213  25 

Appropriations  from  the  State $10,000  00 

Rent  from  track,  stable  and  grounds 2,433  18 

Stall  and  pen  rent 2,009  00 

Privileges    5,277  60 

Admissions    33,617  25 
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Entry  fees 2,139  00 

Exhibitors'  tickets  810  00 

Special  premiums  1,239  50 

Loans    1,277  60 


58,803  13 


Total  receipts $61,016  38 

Paid  to  Treasurer  as  per  receipts 58,803  13 

Disbursements,  Warrants  Drawn. 

Members*  per  diem $4,236  92 

Salaries  of  officers  3,248  95 

Ooustruction,  labor,  and  repairs 6,055  37 

Insurance 1,239  91 

Loans  repaid  4,800  00 

Postage,  telegraph  and  telephones 726  73 

Freight  and  express 435  04 

Printing,  stationery  and  office  supplies 1,145  10 

Advertising   5,213  27 

Police    472  05 

Assistant  Superintendents  and  Judges 3,159  69 

Fair   supplies 2,446  67 

Premiums   18.828  51 

Special  attractions  3,765  00 

Special  tickets  redeemed 123  00 

Music    500  00 

Miscellaneous   1,774  57 

Balance   2,785  60 


Total $61,016  38 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  warrants  Issued  during  the 
year  ending  January  5,  1904,  which  are  unpaid  and  outstanding  at  this 
date: 

No.    570.    Clerk  of  the  Marlon  Circuit  Court $11  40 

578.    Lilly  &  Stalnaker 8  65 

883.    Farmer's  Advance   2  00 

1166.  D.  B.  Winchester  30  00 

1167.  Charles  Downing  75  00 

1168.  John  Hohn   12  00 

1169.  Indianapolis  Mortar  Fuel  Co 1  20 

1170.  Balke  &  Krauss  11  62 

1171.  The  A.  Burdsal  CO 2  52 

1172.  Lilly  &  Stalnaker 3  52 

1173.  Smith  Premier  Type  Writer  Co 7  15 
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No.  1174.  Win.  B.  Burford. $26  95 

"    1175.  Richardson-Kothe   Co 459  12 

•*    1176.  Hummel  &  Cones 3  00 

"    1177.  D.  B.  Winchester  37  00 

"    1179.  J.  E.  McDonald  22  00 

"    1180.  Richardson   22  00 

•'    1182.  Mason  J.  Nlblack  36  90 

•'    1183.  David  Wallace  25  00 

"    1184,  John  L.  Thompson   62  50 

1185.  Charles  Downing  66  25 

1186.  Central  Union  Telephone  Co 26  20 

"    1187.  New  Telephone  Co 42  95 


** 


•* 


Total $994  03 

Statement  of  the  Fair  of  1903. 

BecdpU. 

Admissions    $33,617  25 

Privileges    5.277  60 

Entry  fees 2,139  00 

Exhibitors'  tickets  sold   810  00 

Stall  and  pen  rents 2,009  00 

Special  prizes   1.239  50 

Total $45,092  85 

m 

Disbursements. 

Preminms— 

Speed  horses  $2,800  00 

Show   2,775  00 

Cattle   5,572  54 

Sheep    1,560  02 

Swine    1,375  00 

Ponltry   1,359  00 

Fruits    538  50 

Flowers   , 421  50 

Bees  and  honey   10  00 

Dairy  products   158  00 

Agriculture   811  25. 

Art  1,308  20 

Table  luxuries  139  50 

Special  attractions   3,765  00 

Members'  per  diem  for  the  year 4,236  92 

Officers'  salaries  for  the  year 3,248  95 
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Postage,  telegraph  and  telephone  for  the  year 726  73 

Freight  and  express  for  the  year 436  04 

Printing,   stationery   and   officers'   supplies  for   the 

year   1.145  10 

Advertising   5,213  27 

Assistant  Superintendents  and  Judges  3,159  69 

Police    •. 472  05 

Supplies  for  the  fair 2,446  67 

Special  tickets  redeemed 123  00 

Music  for  the  fair  560  00 

Profits  of  the  fair 731  42 

Total $45,002  35 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  DOWNING.  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board: 

(Jentlemen— I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  January 
5,  1904,  as  follows: 

Beceipts. 

Balance  from  1902   $2,213  25 

Received  from  Secretary  25,185  88 

Admissions    1 33,617  25 

Total  receipts $61,016  38 

Disbursements. 

Warrants  of  1902  paid  In  1903 $424  62 

Warrants  of  1903 57,235  85 

Outstanding    994  22 

Balance  on  hand  2,360  98 

$3,355  91 

$61,016  38 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  LAGRANGE,  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee. 
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The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Auditing  Conmiittee :  Knode  Porter,  M.  S.  Claypool  and  Joe 
Cunningham. 

Committee  on  Credentials:  M.  A.  McDonald,  Oscar  Hadley 
and  W.  T.  Beauchamp. 

Vice-President,  Mason  J.  Niblack,  presided  while  the  President 
read  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentiemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  Board  has  had  a  year  of  plenty,  and  It  is  facing  a  future  that 
is  aglow  with  promise.  You  have  an  enterprise  in  your  l^eeping  that  has 
grown  marTously  in  these  later  years  and  it  is  one  which  gives  evidence 
of  much  greater  growth  if  you  give  it  the  same  thought  and  care  which 
you  have  in  the  past  bestowed  upon  it  Your  last  fair  was  your  largest 
and  best  one  because  of  the  energy  you  placed  behind  it,  and  because 
of  the  ripe  experience  which  you  brought  to  its  support  As  a  result, 
you  gave  one  of  the  few  fairs  which  has  enabled  you  to  clean  your 
books  of  all  obligations,  have  a  neat  balance  with  which  to  begin  you 
efforts  this  year  and,  in  addition,  you  have  paid  off  an  old  obligation  of 
^800. 

You  accomplished  much  more  than  these  things  with  your  last 
fair.  You  quickened  public  interest  in  your  exhibition  more  than  you 
ever  did  before.  You  have  reached  into  the  far  corners  of  the  State  with 
the  doctrine  that  your  fair  is  an  uplifting  force,  whose  benefits  spread 
in  all  directions  and  to  all  classes  of  our  population.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  agriculture  and  its  kindred  industries  form  the  dominating 
force  which  in  recent  years  has  been  the  greatest  earner  of  material 
wealth  in  Indiana.  Through  your  own  effort,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  public  press,  and  through  the  word  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the 
herder  of  the  flocks,  it  has  gone  abroad  that  your  State  Fair  was  the 
training  school,  the  source  of  inspiration,  which  has  led.  the  farmer  and 
live-stock  man  to  strive  for  greater  things;  and  as  Jie  has  accomplished 
his  ends,  he  has  dispersed  his  gain  until  all  the  State  has  shared  in  it. 

I  urge  you  to  greater  efforts  to  spread  the  word  of  what  your  Board 
is,  what  its  pui*pos€S  are,  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  hopes  to  do. 
Cast  this  bread  upon  the  waters  and  in  time  it  will  come  back  to  you 
many  fold.  For  fifty  years  your  pndecessors,  as  you  are  doing,  fought 
their  financial  battles  alone  and  distributed  their  victories  for  the  benefit 
of  people  of  high  and  low  degree  throughout  our  commonwealth,  each 
year  lifting  Indiana  into  higher  rank  and   into  greater  wealth  as   an 
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agricultural  and  live  stock  State.  Spread  this  word,  I  say,  until  in  time 
it  will  ring  in  the  ears  of  those  who  should  give  it  greatest  heed— thu 
General  Assembly  of  Indiana.  I  say  it  in  sincerity  and  in  kindest  spirit 
that  the  General  Assembly  will  awaken  to  the  worth  of  your  cause,  wheu 
it  will  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  place  your  enter- 
prise where  it  will  be  safe  from  •  financial  storms  and  where  it  will  take 
rank  with  the  State  fairs  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  the  larger  ones  of  other 
States.  I  believe  the  Legislature  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  yours  Is 
a  work  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  that  it  is  not  an 
enterprise  for  private  greed  or  gain;  that  you  have  a  school  for  the 
grower  of  grain  and  the  breeder  of  live  stock— a  clearing  house  where 
buyer  and  seller  may  meet  on  common  ground.  Through  this  school  of 
instruction  you  are  improving  the  farmer,  and  he  in  turn  is  spreading 
his  gains  with  beneficent  hand  among  the  people  about  him.  In  due  time 
these  blessings  turn  into  commercial  channels  which  supply  our  cities 
and  towns  with  their  very  lifeblood.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  in 
the  counties  of  Indiana,  as  it  has  already  come  in  the  counties  of  Illinois, 
when  a  seeker  after  a  seat  in  our  Legislature  will  have  to  pledge  his 
material  support  to  the  Indiana  State  Fair  before  the  people  will  efect 
him. 

Year  by  year  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  your  Board  should  look 
to  the  interests  and  entertainment  of  fair  visitors  who  are  not  directly 
interested  in  agriculture  and  its  allied  branches.  The  farmer  from  year 
to  year  finds  his  eyes  and  thoughts  centered  upon  the  live  stock  and 
products  of  the  soil  which  exhibitors  have  to  offer.  They  lose  none  of 
their  freshness  for  him.  But  it  is  the  element  of  people  who  are  not 
so  closely  identified  with  these  things  which  you  should  encourage  In 
every  possible  way  to  come  to  the  fair.  The  Board  should  be  ever  on 
the  alert  for  fresh  attractions  of  high  quality,  of  good  moral  tone— the 
kind  that  are  not  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  by  visitors  who  would  give 
them  attention.  I  doubt  if  in  all  the  years  that  Indiana  has  had  a  State 
Fair  it  has  offered  a  feature  which  aroused  such  general  enthusiasm 
as  the  parades  of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  exhibition  of  last  September. 
These  parades  held  the  attention  of  the  raiser  and  buyer  of  live  stock, 
they  won  warm  favor  from  the  transient  visitor,  and  in  many  ways  was 
demonstrated  their  worth  as  a  leading  attraction.  I  urge  that  these 
parades  be  continued  from  year  to  year  and  that  methods  for  broadening 
them  in  as  many  directions  as  possible  be  found.  I  recommend  ttiat 
the  parades  and  the  general  attractions  of  the  fair  be  placed  under  the 
directions  of  a  chief  marshal,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  General  Superintendent  is  too  much 
involved  in  other  Important  duties  to  give  attention  to  the  parades  and 
similar  shows  about  the  grounds. 

The  gravest  question  which  will  confront  you  during  the  year  will 
be  that  of  whether,  in  view  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  an 
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attempt  should  be  made  to  hold  a  State  Fair  in  Indianapolis  next  Sep- 
tember. I  urge  you  to  dispose  of  this  question  with  greatest  caution. 
I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  undertaking  a  fair  this  year.  The 
greater  one  at  St  Louis  will  draw  upon  the  resources  and  patronage  of 
all  State  fairs  to  a  very  great  extent  The  farmer  and  the  city  man 
will  be  a  patron  of  the  World's  Fair  because  of  the  larger  opportunities 
for  observation.  It  will  attract  the  better  grade  of  exhibits  because  of 
greater  opportunities  to  win  higher  laurels  than  a  State  Fair  has  to 
offer.  The  only  argument  which  occurs  to  me  in  favor  of  holding  a 
State  Fair  would  be  that  of  holding  our  list  of  regular  exhibitors.  In 
view  of  their  loyal  support  from  year  to  year,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
desert  the  Indiana  Fair  should  it  be  abandoned  for  one  year. 

In  1883  the  Indiana  Fair  had  an  overwhelming  competitor  in  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  that  year  the  Indiana  Fair  lost  $11,000.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Indiana  Fair  would  this  year  have  still  more  disastrous 
results.  You  will  find  the  business  men  of  Indianapolis  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  abandoning  our  fair  this  year.  In  the  light  of  support  from  this 
element  In  other  years,  and  in  view  of  our  own  interests,  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  taking  Indianapolis  into  the  reckoning.  I  urge  you  to  give 
consideration  to  the  plea  from  Indianapolis  only  after  the  people  of  that 
city  give  substantia]  evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  Join  forces  with 
our  Board  in  making  the  fair  a  success  in  a  very  doubtful  year.  This 
evidence  should  be  something  more  material  than  the  bare  promise  of 
support  This  Board  has  for  fifty  years  sought  to  obtain  the  help  of 
Indianapolis  people  to  make  the  fair  a  success.  The  Board  has  exhausted 
its  Ingenuity  in  providing  entertainment  for  Indianapolis  people,  and 
those  attractions  which  before  the  fair  would  be  most  promising,  would 
when  the  fair  came  on,  and  response  was  expected  from  Indianapolis 
people,  fail  entirely.  If  Indianapolis  feels  that  a  State  Fair  is  so  im- 
portant to  its  interests  this  year,  tliat  city  should  make  known  its  wants 
and  to  what  degree  the  want  exists.  I  have  little  faith  in  conferences 
between  our  Board  and  committees  representing  commercial  bodies  of 
the  city.  They  have  been  fruitless  of  results  in  other  years  so  far  as 
attendance  or  genuine  support  from  the  city  was  concerned.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  efforts  of  the  Board  in  the  future  should  be  directed 
toward  providing  for  its  most  loyal  supporters— the  people  of  the  inter- 
urban  and  smaller  railroad  towns  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  country 
districts. 

I  urge  the  Board  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of  en- 
larging the  powers  of  its  Secretary  and  changing  his  title  to  that  of 
(general  Manager.  The  position  is  no  longer  a  clerical  one.  It  requires 
a  man  of  experience  and  business  ability  to  properly  attend  to  the  many 
duties.  He  must  necessarily  keep  pace  with  our  growing  enterprise.  The 
President  of  your  Board  now  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  many  affairs 
which  would  more  lightly  fall  upon  a  General  Manager.    The  General 
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Manager  would,  as  is  the  Secretary,  be  In  the  office  of  the  Board  from 
one  fair  to  another,  and  as  each  fair  came  on  he  would  keep  in  touch 
with  the  slightest  details.  The  President  of  the  Board  can  not  be  in 
Indianapolis  throughout  the  year,  and  the  General  Manager  should  have 
power  to  dispose  of  questions  of  lesser  importance,  which  now  only  the 
President  can  dispose  of.  Under  present  arrangements  many  of  the 
little  details  are  not  worked  out  until  the  day  the  fair  begins,  and  maybe 
later,  while,  if  you  will  confer  the  authority  on  a  General  Manager  he 
can  dispose  of  them  weeks  before  the  fair  comes  on.  I  am  confident 
that  by  broadening  the  power?  of  the  Secretary  and  giving  him  a  title 
which  befits  his  higher  station,  you  will  broaden  his  usefulness  and 
clear  your  President  of  many  bothersome  trifles  which  hinder  him  beyond 
measure  while  the  fair  is  in  progress. 

One  of  your  growing  sources  of  revenue  is  the  mile  race  track,  where 
through  spring  and  summer  horses  are  in  training  for  their  work  on 
the  circuits.  As  time  goes  by  it  becomes  clearer  that  this  track  is  one 
of  the  Board's  best  investments  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forward 
to  make  it  a  still  greater  producer  of  revenue.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  protected  and  made  as  serviceable  as  possible.  Its  value  can 
be  largely  increased  to  horsemen  by  resoiling  its  surface,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  do  this  needed  work  as  soon  as  the  season  will 
permit.  The  half-mile  track  has  fully  demonstrated  its  value,  and  it  will 
have  still  greater  worth  If  the  Board  will  place  it  in  such  condition  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  wet  weather  track.  I  recommend  that  in  the  future 
a  provision  of  race  entries  roq"i:\>  that  horses  shall  start  in  events  on 
the  half  mile  track,  when  the  vv,\'ither  puts  the  mile  course  out  of 
condition. 

The  litigation  growing  out  of  the  right  of  the  Board  to  purchase  the 
134  acres  of  land  owned  by  Mrs.  Theresa  N.  Smith  held  under  lease  and 
option  to  purchase  by  the  Board,  is  still  pending  in  the  courts  and  unde- 
termined. The  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  the  pleadings  in  the  case  up 
to  this  time  have  been  favorable  to  the  Board,  and  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  our  counsel  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  successful  in  the 
end. 

I  am  heartily  thankful  to  every  member  of  this  body  for  aid  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  upon  you  that  I  have  leaned  for  support,  and  what- 
ever success  this  administration  has  had  is  due  to  your  sustaining  force 
rather  than  to  what  I  have  done.  To  the  heads  of  departments  I  have 
turned  many  times  and  found  them  eager  to  give  their  help.  My  thanks 
are  due  the  General  Superintendent  for  his  constant  energy.  I  have 
found  our  Secretary  alert  and  tireless  In  his  efforts,  always  turning  his 
ability  into  the  channel  which  would  bring  the  most  good  to  the  Board. 
Your  Treasurer  has  served  you  well  and  I  have  found  him  to  be  faithful 
and  diligent  in  purpose.  To  the  Board  and  its  enterprise  I  give  my  best 
wishes  for  a  deserved  prosperity,  which  will  come  from  work  weU  done. 
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On  motion,  the  address  of  the  President  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  President's  Address,  viz. :  David  Wallace,  Warder  W. 
Stevens  and  H.  L.  Nowlin. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion of  Indiana,  made  the  following  address : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— 

• 

I  esteem  It  quite  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  today  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  Indiana  at  the  coming  World's  (air.  I  have  been  requested 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  agricultural  feature  of  our  State  exhibit, 
but  I  shall  also  say  samething  about  our  Indiana  building,  which  is 
now  about  completed.  This  is  something  you  are  all  interested  in.  Indi- 
ana win  have  the  most  complete  club  house  that  will  be  found  upon 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  grounds.  It  will  not  be  the  most 
expensive,  but  for  the  purpose  of  a  club  house  it  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient on  the  grounds.  I  want  to  add  this  much  in  a  general  way  also, 
that  the  Indiana  World's  Fair  Commission  members  are  the  servants  of 
the  people  of  Indiana,  and  they  will  spare  no  time,  pains  or  means  in 
order  to  accommodate  all  the  good  people  of  the  State. 

I  find  there  i*s  one  thing  more  particularly .  than  any  other  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  want  to  be  looked  after,  and  that  is  in  the  way  of 
accommodations  at  St.  Louis.  This  commission  is  going  to  arrange  so 
that  every  one  who  attends  this  World's  Fair  will  have  no  room  for 
complaint  when  they  go  away  about  being  swindled  and  overcharged. 
Make  your  wants  known  to  the  commission,  and  you  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

INDIANA  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Those  who  have  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  that  has  been  done 
to  develop  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  can  scarcely  realize  the 
fact  or  endorse  the  statement  that  the  greatest  fair  the  world  has  ever 
seen  is  near  at  hand,  both  as  to  time  and  place. 

It  was  generally  conceded  by  visitors  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position that  its  equal  would  hardly  be  seen  again  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  we  live  in  an  age  of  rapid  advancement  and  miraculous  achieve- 
ments, so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  even  conceive 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

From  April  30  to  December  1,  1904,  there  wiU  be  on  exhibition  at  St. 
Louis  a  congregation  of  the  latest  and  greatest  products  that  men  and 
nations  of  aU  this  world  have  developed  along  every  line  of  industrial 
life,  liberal  and  fine  arts,  science  and  invention. 

Onr  own  Qovemment  will  spend  more  money,  by  several  millions, 
and  install  a  much  larger  exhibit  than  it  has  ever  done  at  any  previous 
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World's  Fair.  The  several  States  will  vie  with  each  other  as  they  have 
never  done  before  in  the  display  of  their  varied  industries,  making  prom- 
inent those  features  which  are  lilcely  to  add  most  to  their  prosperity  and 
development. 

Greater  inducements  are  held  out  to  individual  exhibitors  in  the  mat- 
ter of  accommodations  and  awards  than  have  ever  been  offered  by  any 
previous  World's  Fair  management,  and  the  result  has  been  the  awaken- ' 
ing  of  a  wide  general  interest,  and  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  prep- 
aration all  along  the  line  where  exhi|;)its  are  to  be  made. 

In  this  display  many  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  know  what  In^liana  Is 
going  to  do.  We  all  believe  and  know  our  State  is  one  of*  the  greatest 
in  the  nation.  Its  development  has  been  miraculous  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  one  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  our  lands 
were  owned  by  savages,  there  being  t^en  but  two  or  three  thousand 
whites  in  all  our  present  domain.  But  our  soil  and  our  climate  proved 
to  be  of  the  most  genial  nature,  and  development  was  rapid.  For  the 
first  sixty  years  of  our  existence  as  a  territory  and  State,  agriculture 
was  our  chief  industry  and  it  leads  all  others  combined  today.  We  have 
had  thirty  years  of  remarkable  development  in  our  manufacturing 
industries,  but  their  gross  output— the  products  of  more  than  23,000 
plants,  large  and  small— fall  many  millions  of  dollars  below  the  total 
of  grain  and  stock  pro4ucts  that  are  sent  out  from  our  farms.  Very 
few  realize  that  the  annual  contribution  of  wealth  to  the  State  from  this 
one  source  amounts  to  over  $250,000,000.  And  Indiana  will  always  be 
one  of  the  great  cereal-producing  States  of  the  Union,  and  whatever  we 
do  to  foster  and  build  up  this  industry  will  contribute  most  to  our 
material  advancement. 

I  have  been  asked  to  come  before  this  Agricultural  Board  and  briefly 
speak  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth. to  bring  out  a  creditable ' 
display  of  Indiana's  farm  products  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Our  last 
Legislature  voted  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  exploit  Indiana's  varied  industries  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  first  appropriation  made  for  ex- 
hibits by  the  commission  was  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  installing  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  dairy  products 
of  the  State  and  to  aid  in  bringing  out  a  creditable  exhibit  of  live  stock. 
The  committee  to  whom  this  work  was  intrusted  has  been  industriously 
at  work  for  the  past  nine  months,  and  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement  from  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  State,  who  realize 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  doing  this  work  well.  Tlie  result  has 
been  that  in  the  horticultural  department  several  hundred  bushels  of  as 
fine  fruits  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  whole  country  have  been 
safely  housed  In  cold  storage,  ready  for  display  at  the  opening  of  the 
fair.  This  has  been  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
past  year  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  fruit  culture. 
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The  dairymen  of  the  State  are  all  in  line  preparing  specimens  of 
butter  and  cheese  for  exhibition  under  the  instruction  of  experts,  and 
we  are  thus  assured  that  this  exhibit  will  be  one  that  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  will  be  proud  of.  The  special  feature  of  this  exhibit 
will  be  some  modeling  in  butter.  This  will  be  an  object  lesson  showing 
side  by  side  the  products  obtained  fro|n  a  scrub  and  thoroughbred  dairy 
cow.  It  will  consist  of  two  butter  calves,  fashioned  by  one  of  the  best 
artists  that  can  be  found  in  the  country,  one  being  made  up  of  the 
butter  product  from  a  scrub  cow  for  one  year,  the  other  the  butter  made 
from  an  extra  fine  dairy  animal  for  the  same  period.  We  expect  this  to 
be  one  of  the  great  attractive  features  of  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

Every  county  in  the  State  has  been  solicited  to  take  part  in  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  display,  by  the  appointment  of  an  active  agent  in  each 
county  to  solicit  and  get  together  exhibits.  Most  of  these  agents  are 
doing  faithful,  energetic  work,  and  in  several  counties  special  appro- 
priations have  been  asked  for  and  granted  by  the  county  commissioners. 
In  some  instances  a  considerable  fund  has  been  raised  by  private  dona- 
tion, and  in  others  necessary  material  has  been  secured  by  working  up 
com  shows.  Just  how  large  this  general  agricultural  exhibit  will  be  wl» 
are  not  able  to  state,  but  one  thing  we  are  assured  of,  that  it  will  bn 
the  most  extensive  that  has  ever  gone  out  of  the  State. 

A  special  corn  show  will  be  the  main  feature  of  Indiana's  grain 
exhibit.  About  $7,500  have  been  set  aside  to  complete  this  show.  The 
very  best  exerts  in  the  line  of  installing  such  an  exhibit,  to  be  found 
in  the  State,  are  now  at  work  preparing  attractive  features  for  this 
display.  The  services  of  the  best  corn  artists  to  be  found  In  the  whole 
country  have  also  been  secured  to  execute  farm-  scenes  and  statues  from 
different  colored  com,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  at  any 
previous  World's  Fair. 

Our  live  stock  interests  are  being  looked  after  by  men  who  are  very 
much  interested  in  keeping  up  the  reputation  of  the  State  as  well  as 
looking  after  individual  interests.  Superintendents  of  the  various  breeds 
of  stock  have  been  selected  to  get  out  the  very  best  animals,  flocks  and 
herds  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  see  to  it  that  ail  exhibition  stock  are 
put  in  the  finest  possible  show  condition.  Indiana  is  naturally  the  great 
live  stock  center  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  producing  as  much  fine 
breeding  stock  as  any  other  State.  The  breeders  seem  to  be  fully  awake 
to  the  importance  of  making  a  grand  display  at  St.  Louis,  and  if  they 
do  not  give  us  a  show  that  we  will  all  be  proud  of  and  come  in  for 
the  lion's  share  of  the  laurels  as  well  as  the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  we 
fail  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  The  commission  proposes  to 
assist  stock  breeders  by  paying  freights  upon  all  meritorious  animals 
placed  on  exhibition.  An  industry  that  is  worth  over  $50,000,000  annually 
to  the  State  deserves  the  most  liberal  encouragement  that  can  possibly 
be  extended  to  it 
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This  is,  in  brief,  the  plan  upon  which  the  Indiana  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission is  laboring  to  bring  out  a  creditable  display  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  hearty,  earnest,  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  all  who  are  labor- 
ing along  these  lines  must  be  secured  to  bring  about  the  most  desirable 
results  and  rewards,  as  well  as  credit,  to  our  commonwealth.  We  are 
all  proud,  and  have  a  right  to  be,  of  our  past  achievements,  but  we  must 
look  well  to  the  future  if  we  are  to  retain  our  prestige  among-  the  proud, 
progressive  and  incomparable  l^alaxy  of  States,  the  present  wonder  of 
the  world  along  the  line  of  progress  and  achievement 

Now,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  appear  before  this  body  of  representa- 
tive agriculturists  and  tell  you  at  first  hand  what  our  aims  and  ambitions 
are,  and  to  invoke  your  interest  and  hearty  co-operation.  I  desire  to 
appeal  to  you  for  some  sort  of  substantial  aid  and  encouragement^  such 
as  may  be  in  your  power  to  contribute.  The  World's  Fair  Ck)mmission 
has  done  all  it  can  in  the  matter  with  the  means  at  its  command.  If 
a  State  agricultural  society  stands  for  anything  it  is  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  its  allied  industries— the  uplifting  of  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  our  people  representing  our  greatest  industry.  And  any  society 
that  is  backed  up,  as  this  one  is,  by  liberal  State  aid  can  and  should 
be  a  power  for  good  along  lines  of  work  for  which  it  was  created.  May 
I  suggest  that  you  seriously  consider  this  proposition  at  aA  early  day 
and  decide  to  do  something  to  encourage  our  display  at  St.  Louis— some- 
thing that  would  help  to  bring  out  the  very  best  of  everything,  and  any- 
thing that  would  help  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  Indiana's  greatness 
as  an  agricultural  State.  It  would  have  been  strictly  proper  and  appro- 
priate for  this  Board  to  have  been  the  prime  and  leading  factor  in 
carrying  this  work  to  a  successful  conclusion.  You  should  have  com- 
manded and  demanded  this  recognition.  However,  there  are  many  things 
you  can  do  that  would  redound  to  your  honor  and  the  credit  of  the 
State. 

I  might  suggest  the  offering  of  special  premiums,  the  development  of 
extra  interest  along  special  lines  of  work  in  your  several  localities,  a 
bureau  of  promotion,  and  many  other  things  that  might  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  State  Agricultural  Board.  This  could  be  done  independently 
or  in  co-operation  with  the  commission,  as  you  might  determine.  If  you 
decide  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  hold  a  State  Fair  the  coming  season, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  the  wise  thing  to  do,  your  whole  efforts 
could  be  directed  to  this  work.  And  as  you  have  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  general  agricul- 
ture, w^hy  could  you  not  use  a  portion  of  same  for  premiums  and  awards 
to  Indiana  exhibitors  at  St.  Louis  who  help  to  maintain  our  reputation 
and  build  up  our  farming  industries.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
man,  either  individually  or  collectively,  gains  reputation  and  achieves 
honor  by  his  good  works.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  Isn't  an 
enterprising  taxpayer  in  the  State  who  finds  fault  with  the  law  appro- 
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priating  funds  to  make  our  exhibit  at  St  Louis  a  creditable  one— some- 
thing we  will  all  be  proud  of.  And  whatever  this  Board  may  do  to 
further  the  cause,  of  which  it  is  the  acltnowledged  head,  will  be  heartily 
concurred  in  by  those  who  contribute  to  its  support. 

Governor  Durbin  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  meeting,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

This  has  been  a  morning  of  meetings  and  talks  by  the  Governor.  I 
8haU  not  ^ay  that  he  is  altogether  talked  out,  but  now  approaches  a 
subject  which  he  has  done  largely  by  proxy.  You  may  not  expect  to 
get  any  information  from  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that  only  this  day  I  have  asked  of  the  department  in  Washington  to 
have  Installed  in  our  State  a  station  to  test  our  soils,  to  tell  us  what 
they  are  composed  of,  and  what  is  the  most  needful  thing  to  do  to  get 
the  best  results.  If  I  can  not  tell  you  how  to  do  it,  I  may  be  the  means 
of  getting  a  hand  that  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

You  are  gathered  here  for  a  specific  purpose,  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  certain  farm  interests,  and  while  as  a  boy  I  did  more  or  less 
first-hand  farmii^,  at  25  cents  per  day,  in  later  years  have  done  con- 
siderable tilling  of  the  soil  by  proxy,  and  at  all  times  have  looked  upon 
the  lot  of  the  successful  agriculturalist  as  a  species  of  i^iusual  good 
fortune,  it  is  doubtful  If  I  could  say  anything  that  would  enable  you 
gentlemen  to  better  promote  the  already  high  standard  of  stockralsing 
in  Hoosierdom.  Hence,  I  shall  speak  briefly,  giving  my  time  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  you  are  assembled. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  if  the  Mayor  of  this  good  city  has  not  fully 
satisfied  you  on  that  point,  that  you  are  heartily  welcome  here.  When 
the  custodian  of  the  State  House  told  me  yesterday  that  the  meetings  of 
the  several  branches  of  this  organization  scheduled  for  the  State  House 
threatened  to  overflow  this  vast  building  from  cellar  to  dome,  I  told  him 
that  we  farmers  must  have  all  the  elbow  room  we  needed  here  even  if 
public  business  had  to  halt  for  a  day  or  two. 

Let  me  say,  further,  that  it  is  a  careless  observer  of  conditions  in 
this  State,  who  does  not  recognize,  as  the  chief  source  of  the  greatness 
of  this  commonwealth,  the  fact  that  rural  life  is  still  a  vital,  if  not 
indeed  a  dominating,  factor  in  our  civilization.  I  am  thankful  that 
Indiana  is  not  a  State  of  great  cities,  that  practically  all  of  the  people 
of  this  commonwealth  live  where  there  is  light  and  sunshine  enough  to 
go  'round,  and  elbow  room  for  every  one.  The  country  is  more  prolific 
than  the  dty  in  the  production  of  those  sturdy  virtues  which  make  for 
good  citizenship,  for  loyalty  to  law  and  order  and  devotion  to  our  institu- 
tions.    Only  the  current  of  healthful  Americanism  which  the  farms  of 
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this  country  have  poured  Into  our  centers  of  population,  lias  prevented 
decay  and  deterioration  in  these  crowded  quarters. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  however,  upon  the  fact  that  In 
recent  years,  especially,  the  farm  has  come  to  be  something  more  than  a 
recruiting  station  for  the  city.  American  farm  life  in  the  Middle  West, 
more  particularly,  has  during  the  past  decade,  come  to  take  on  an  attract- 
ive character  peculiar  to  itself.  The  improvement  of  means  of  com 
munication  and  intercourse,  manifesting  itself  in  the  multiplication  and 
betterment  of  highways  and  the  abolition  of  toll  gates,  the  extension  of 
the  trolley  line  and  the  telephone  to  the  rural  districts,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  bestowal  of  daily  mail  facilities  upon  thousands  of  farm 
households  through  the  wise  generosity  of  the  government,  all  these 
things  have  served  to  place  rural  life  in  intimate  touch  with  the  actlvi 
ties  of  the  world  outside.  Along  with  all  these  things,  and  the  prosperity 
with  which  the  American  farmer  has  been  blessed  during  the  past  few 
years,  has  come  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  farmers  generally  that, 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  life  as  their  city  neighbors— and  they  are  getting  them.  Indiana 
farm  life  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  was  forty  years  ago  are  as  dilTerent 
as  two  things  well  could  be.  The  farm  is  no  longer  a  synonym  for 
monotony,  drudgery  and  isolation.  It  is  an  active  factor  m  the  industrial 
world,  and  farming  is  as  much  a  business  today  as  any  branch  of  manu- 
facture or  trade.  Organizations  such  as  these  represented  here  today 
have  borne  a  large  part  in  lifting  agriculture  to  the  high  plane  it  occupies 
today,  and  the  interest  which  attends  this  gathering  constitutes  a  promise 
of  future  progress. 

At  gatherings  of  farmers  for  many  years  there  has  been  liberal  dis 
cussion  of  the  question:  "How  to  Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the 
Farm?"  As  a  general  proposition  this  problem  has  been  answered  by  a 
revolution  which  has  made  farm  life  attractive.  The  discussions  planned 
for  this  meeting  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  farm  affords  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  activities  of  trained  intelligence.  A  census  of  our  Indiana  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  will  show  that  two-thirds,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  their  students,  are  recruits  from  the  farms  or  from  rural 
communities.  In  ever  increasing  proportion  these  young  men  and  women 
are  finding  that  careers  are  possible  outside  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
in  increasing  proportion,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  Indiana  farm  will  be 
gainer  thereby. 

Your  meetings  here  represent  the  tendency  toward  specialization, 
which  extends  to  all  lines  of  industrial  activity.  Superior  excellence  in 
any  one  field  of  endeavor  may  be  attained  only  by  special  training  and 
experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  conferences  as  they  have  been 
going  on  here  for  several  years,  have  contributed  immeasurably  toward 
the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  stock  raising  in  Indiana.  This  year  an 
international  exposition  at  our  very  doors  offers  an  opportunity  not  before 
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afforded  for  more  than  a  decade  to  make  the  world  admit  what  we  al- 
ready admit  ourselves,  namely,  that  we  raise  a  little  better  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  in  Indiana  than  grow  elsewhere  on  the  earth's  surface.  We 
were  notably  successful  in  this  particular  at  Chicago  in  1803,  and  by 
concerted  effort,  originating  in  these  meetings,  we  may  achieve  still 
greater  distinction  at  St  Louis  in  1904. 

Again  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  on  the  au- 
spicious circumstances  around  which  you  gather,  and  again  I  assure  you 
that  the  service  you  are  rendering  one  of  the  great  interests  of  this  com- 
monwealth is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Indiana.  In  closing  permit 
me  to  express  the  hope  that  your  sessions  may  be  attended  by  both 
pleasure  and  profit  and  that  you  may  go  away  from  here  better  prepared 
thereby  to  advance  the  standards  of  Indiana  agriculture. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  1 :30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30 
o'clock  in  order  to  hear  some  addresses  omitted  at  the  morning 
session. 

Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  of  Purdue  University,  made  the 
following  address : 

At  one  time  It  was  only  necessary  to  scatter  seed  on  the  land  in  the 
most  careless  way  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  crop. 

Nature  was  not  only  generous,  but  prodigal  with  her  gifts.  We  have 
imposed  on  this  generosity,  until  now  many  farms  will  produce  only  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  crop  which  could  formerly  have  been 
reasonably  expected. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  to  what  extent  wheat  has 
followed  wheat  and  corn  after  corn,  and  when  we  realize  that  $100  worth 
of  roughness  at  the  usual  market  prices  takes  from  the  soil  as  much 
plant  food  as  is  commonly  secured  when  we  buy  from  $65  to  $95  worth 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  That  it  takes  from  $30  to  $60  worth  of  fertilizer 
to  replace  the  plant  food  in  $100  worth  of  grain  crops. 

Not  only  has  the  soil  become  less  productive  as  a  result  of  our  meth- 
ods of  farming,  but  we  must  contend  with  severer  droughts,  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases.  Our  live  stock  is  pestered  with  flies,  and  suffers 
with  diseases  which  our  ancestors  knew  nothing  of.  Hog  cholera. 
anthrax,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  tuberculosis  and  many  others  may  be 
dted.  Our  orchards  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  curculio,  San  Jose  scale, 
blight,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  modern  orchardist  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  plant  bis  trees  and  pick  his  crop. 
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The  increasing  Importance  of  these  various  conditions  is  requiring 
that  the  < modern  farmer  be  a  student  of  his  business  to  a  degree  that 
many  do  not  realize.  Where  formerly  all  that  was  necessary  was 
strength  and  endurance  to  pile  rock,  remove  timber  and  stumps  and 
plow,  plant  and  reap,  and  courage  to  persevere  under  more  or  less  Iso- 
lated conditions,  it  is  now  necessary  to  add  to  his  equipment  a  degree  of 
mental  effort  akin  to  that  of  the  successful  merchant  or  professional  man. 

Permit  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  this  organization,  which  standi 
for  leadership  in  agricultural  development  in  our  State,  to  some  of  the 
influences  and  institutions  which  are  at  work  for  a  larger  and  better 
agriculture,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  most  need  the  helpful 
influence  of  these  institutions  are  slow  to  leave  their  duties  and  attend 
the  farmers'  institutes,  State  Fair,  live  stock,  dairy  association,  horticul- 
ture, and  other  meetings  and  often  are  not  even  reading  a  real  live  agri- 
culture paper,  to  say  nothing  of  books  or  bulletins.  And  yet  the  propor- 
tion who  do  take  advantage  of  these  helps  is  not  only  small,  but  upon 
them  develops  the  public-spirited  citizen's  duty  of  arousing  his  neighbors 
to  a  realization  of  the  opportunities  which  are  at  hand. 

Conspicuous  among  these  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  at  Washington,  the  State  experiment  stations,  the 
agriculture  colleges  and  the  farmers'  institutes. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  its  investigators  traveling  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  seeking  that  which  may  be  helpful  and  profitably 
grown  on  our  farms,  and  as  a  result  of  which  we  have  new  and  profit- 
able varieties  of  wheat  and  forage  crops,  such  as  soy  beans,  cow  peas, 
grasses  and  grains.  Recently  they  have  succeeded  in  stamping  out  that 
terrible  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  New  England.  They  have  been  in- 
strumental in  a  very  large  degree  in  introducing  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  experiment  stations,  have  very  clearly 
pointed  out  the  area  most  suitable  to  beet  growing  and  are  at  work  on 
the  development  of  varieties  adapted  to  them. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  they  are  now  at  work  on  irrigation 
and  forestry  problems,  also  important  soil  surveys.  Not  least  important 
is  the  work  being  done  along  the  lines  of  improved  roads.  Each  year  the 
work  of  the  department  is  being  extended  and  co-operative  work  is  being 
taken  up  in  the  different  States. 

Through  the  ofllce  of  experiment  stations  the  results  of  research  by 
both  Government  and  station  authorities  are  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  farmers  of  the  whole  country.  No  farmer  is  living  up  to  his 
largest  possibilities  who  does  not  receive  regularly  and  without  cost 
"The  Monthly  List  of  Government  Publications"  telling  him  what  has 
been  published  and  where  he  can  secure  It.  He  should  also  have  his 
name  on  the  department  mailing  list  for  the  series  known  as  "Farmers' 
Bulletins"  and  another  series  of  "Experiment  Station  Work." 

Pardon  a  seeming  digression  while  I  review  the  origin  and  organissa- 
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tion  of  our  agriculture  college  and  experiment  station;  that  we  may  better 
understand  their  relation  to  our  work.  Early  In  the  sixties  that  far- 
sighted  congressman,  Justin  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  realizing  the  need  of  a 
better  understanding  of  underlying  principles  in  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts,  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  land  grant 
act,  which  gave  to  every  State  that  would  establish  an  agriculture  col- 
lege, certain  lands,  the  sale  of  which  provided  a  fund  which  should  be- 
come a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

An  old  bachelor,  John  Purdue,  who  had  made  much  money  on  the 
Wabash  canal,  proposed  to  the  Indiana  Legislature  that  it  accept  this 
Government  land  grant  and' establish  the  Indiana  Agriculture  College  on 
lands  in  West  Lafayette,  which  he  with  otliers  would  donate.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  out  of  respect  for  John  Purdue  and  his  worls  the  name 
was  changed  from  Indiana  Agriculture  College  to  Purdue  University. 

As  a  result  of  the  Morrill  land  grant  act,  there  has  been  established 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  an  agriculture  college  or  agriculture 
department  in  a  college  already  in  existence.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa 
and  others  have  a  land  grant  college.  In  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and 
others  the  agriculture  school  is  a  department  of  the  State  university. 

In  our  own  State  the  manufacturing  interests  have  been  quicker  to 
recognize  the  value  of  college  training,  with  the  result  that  the  engineer- 
ing w^ork  has  outgrown  the  agricultural  and  given  our  institution  a  world 
wide  reputation  for  Its  achievements  In  engineering.  The  last  few  years 
have  seen  an  awakening  in  agriculture.  We  have  a  new  agricultural 
building  and  an  increasing  number  of  students,  though  the  number  is  not 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  agriculture  college,  it  became  apparent 
that  while  we  were  trying  to  teach  the  science  o'f  agriculture  we  only 
knew  thoroughly  and  accurately  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  we 
ought  to  know;  that  It  was  Important  that  some  systematic  work  be  done 
looking  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  and  methods  of  making  the  old 
ones  useful  In  everyday  farm  practice. 

In  1887,  or  thereabouts.  Congress  passed  the  Hatch  act,  giving  each 
State  $15,000  annually  for  experiment  and  research.  As  the  best  trained 
men  for  this  work  were  naturally  to  be  found  in  the  agriculture  colleges, 
our  experiment  stations  have  been  organized  In  connection  w^Ith  the 
school  of  agriculture  in  the  respective  States,  except  in  a  few  cases,  not- 
ably In  Ohio,  where  the  station  Is  entirely  separate  and  the  Investigators 
are  not  Interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  classes. 

Some  of  the  first  results  of  the  experiment  station  work  was  that 
with  commercial  fertilizer,  which  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars  formerly  spent  for  worthless  materials.  The  introduction  of 
the  Babcock  test  making  it  possible  to  determine  accurately  and  quickly 
the  butter  making  value  of  milk,  and  the  losses  by  imperfect  skimming 
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and  churning.  Milk  and  cream  are  now  bought  by  test  by  every  first- 
class  creamery  in  the  United  States.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  study 
of  feeding  problems  such  as  the  determination  of  relative  values  and 
profitable  combination  of  feeding  stuffs. 

The  feeding  of  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  has  had  much  attention.  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  have  done  conspicuous  work  with  sheep.  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas and  other  Western  States  with  steers.  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  with 
hogs.    Vermont,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  with  dairy  cattle. 

In  the  early  history  of  station  work,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  ex- 
perience, experiments  were  conducted  with  too  few  individuals.  Now  the 
importance  of  feeding  steers  in  car-load  lots  and  sheep  and  hogs  in  pens 
of  at  last  five  or  ten  is  fully  appreciated,  even  if  available  funds  do  not 
permit  It 

A  branch  of  the  station  work  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy  is  the  co- 
operative work,  where  some  farmer  or  group  of  them  furnishes  the  land, 
thd  labor  and  seed,  or  the  cattle  and  feed,  and  the  experiment  station 
plans  the  experiment  and  visits  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  to 
give  direction  or  assistance. 

In  our  own  State  co-operative  work  has  been  begun  with  corn  breed- 
ing and  variety  tests  in  a  limited  way.  Iowa  has  led  in  the  co-operative 
cattle  feeding  work,  having  some  ten  car  loads  of  steers  fed  under  the 
station's  direction  on  one  farm.  The  station  selecting  and  gi'ouplng  them, 
while  the  owner  furnished  feed  and  labor. 

There  is  room  in  Indiana  for  a  large  amount  of  helpful  work  along 
this  line  and  at  not  very  great  expense  in  proportion  to  results  secured, 
adapting  results  to  many  localities,  rather  than  eon  fining  them  to  that  of 
the  station  farm.  The  Indiana  station  has  given  to  the  world  the  forma- 
lin treatment  for  oatsmut  and .  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  for 
potato  scab,  as  well  as  done  some  good  work  on  fertilizer  tests  and  wheat 
varieties,  as  well  as  along  other  lines. 

It  is  possible  to  very  much  Improve  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  our  experiment  station  if  the  farmers  care  to  co-operate  in  lines 
which  will  redound  to  their  own  benefit. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  State  is  contributing 
to  the  work  of  educating  the  young  men  who  go  to  Purdue  University  for 
agricultural  training,  Indiana  does  not  appropriate  one  cent  for  experi- 
mental work  and  research.  Agricultural  college  funds  can  not  be  used 
for  station  work,  and  yet  the  work  of  the  station  may  come  closer  to  a 
larger  number  of  farmers,  than  that  of  the  college.  The  money  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  Government  Is  all  that  is  spent  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

I  can  not  stop  without  saying  something  In  behalf  of  the  younger 
group  of  farmers  who  are  steadily  taking  the  place  of  those  older  men 
who  have  been  and  are  the  leaders  of  our  agricultural  interests,  but  are 
handing  the  lines  over  to  younger  men.    If  these  young  men  are  to  attain 
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as  large  a  proportion  of  success  as  you  haTe  done  they  must  do  it  by 
different  methods,  though  not  necessarily  less  effort.  Times  have 
changed,  as  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  this  afternoon. 

To  you  who  appreciate  the  value  of  training  not  merely  for  the  facts 
it  gives,  but  for  the  strength  secured  and  the  ability  developed  to  meet 
new  and  unexpected  emergencies  and  grappel  with  new  and  perplexing 
problems,  and  a  larger  power  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  that  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  do,  I  suggest  the  opportunity  is  yours  to  direct  the 
young  men  of  your  respective  communities  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  such  training,  little  matter  it  whether  it  is  secured  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, visits  to  the  fairs,  where  the  best  of  stock  and  crops  are  available 
for  comparison,  or  a  course,  long  or  short,  at  the  agricultural  college. 
Many  a  young  man  is  satisfied  with  less  than  he  might  have  because  he 
does  not  know  it  Is  within  his  reach  if  he  only  knew  it  and  would  go 
after  it    * 

The  methods  of  teaching  in  our  colleges  have  undergone  great  devel- 
opment, as  has  agriculture.  Today  courses  are  vastiy  more  helpful  than 
when  the  agricultural  college  and  its  professors  were  both  new  to  their 
work.  Now  the  student  handles  and  selects  corn,  goes  over  scores  of 
animals  as  critically  as  does  the  fair  judge;  he  makes  butter  and  manipu- 
lates the  soil  and  compounds  spraying  mixtures  that  he  may  correctiy 
understand  the  relation  of  principles  of  "the  why"  to  the  practice.  Agri- 
culture, unlike  mathematics,  is  not  an  exact  science;  land,  plus  seed,  plus 
cultivation,  plus  harvest,  don't  necessarily  make  a  crop.  But  a  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  principles,  plus  experience,  plus  good  common  sense, 
is  sure  to  make  a  larger  success  than  without  elth^  or  all.  The  colleg*^ 
offers  the  first  only,  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  useful  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  individual.  No  amount  of  it  will  entirely  make  up,  how 
ever,  for  the  absence  of  one  or  both  of  the  others.  Time  does  not  permit 
further  discussion  of  this  Immense  subject.  I  chose  it  because  I  believn 
that  a  larger  use  of  the  helps  for  better  agriculture  will  result  from  in- 
creased imowledge  of  what  they  are  and  how  close  at  hand  they  lie. 

Professor  J.  H.  Skinner,  of  PuTdue  University,  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows : 

I  don't  know  that  what  I  shall  say  this  afternoon  will  be  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  men  here  assembled;  but  it  seems  to  me,  sifter  look- 
ing over  the  State  House  today,  that  our  State  really  needs  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  unify  all  of  the  Interests  represented  here.  The  State 
House  is  congested  this  week,  people  are  wanting  places  to  meet,  men 
are  going  here  and  there,  iiot  knowing  where  they  will  find  this  associa- 
tion or  that  association.  I  have  an  idea  that  we  should  have  something 
In  the  nature  of  a  State  live  stock  association.  There  are  only  a  few 
men   here  interested  in  the  various  State  organizations  of  live  stock 
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breeders  this  afternoon,  but  there  are  men  connected  with  other  organiza- 
tions. I  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  I  think  is  one  that  can  go 
before  any  association  that  meets  here  this  week.  I  am  not  trying  to 
organize  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university  but  as  one  who  is 
connected  with  the  agricultural,  and  particularly  the  live  stock  interest^, 
of  the  State.  I  should  like  to  see  something  brought  before  you  that  will 
mean  greater  things  for  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  State. 

The  associations  we  now  have  are  of  great  benefit  They  have  done 
very  much  for  the  breeds  in  the  State,  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
live  stock  interests  of  Indiana  we  don't  have  to  take  a  back  seat  for  any- 
body. If  we  had  an  organization  in  this  State  which  would  unite  all  of 
these  interests  under  one  set  of  officers,  under  one  head,  and  have  It 
known  as  the  State  Live  Stock  Association,' we  could  have  a  program 
made  out  for  the  annual  meeting  which  would  recognize  ,the  interests  of 
these  various  associations,  and  yet  not  do  away  with  the  various  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  associations.  I  think  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  our  State.  A  great  many  of  you  are  interested  in  the  St  Louis  Ex- 
position and  the  live  stock  show  there.  The  fact  that  large  premiums 
are  going  to  be  offered  there,  and  that  the  various  States  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  bring  out  live  stock  at  that  show,  is  significant  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  had  all  those  various  associations  united,  they  would 
have  more  influence  when  they  wish  to  go  before  the  Legislature  or 
anywhere  else.  By  uniting  they  can  do  much  more  for  the  live  stock  in- 
terests of  the  State  than  they  can  as  separate  organizations.  I  do  not 
advocate  doing  away  with  any  of  the  associations  we  now  have;  they 
should  have  their  officers  and  their  meetings  just  as  they  do  now,  but  a 
day  should  be  set  aside  for  a  meeting  where  they  could  all  get  together. 
You  ought  all  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  talks.  If  we  had  a  general 
association  where  we  could  bring  all  the  various  interests  together  we 
would  all  have  the  benefit  of  them.  We  could  also  bring  experienced 
men  before  us,  men  who  could  bring  us  the  information  and  the  helps 
they  have  found  useful  in  their  work  at  home. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  pointing  out  some  of  the  benefits  that 
would  come  to  the  breeders  of  the  State  through  such  an  association.  I 
have  with  that  statement  prepared  a  letter  which  I  shall  hand  to  the 
various  breeders'  associations  before  their  meetings  are  closed  this  week. 
I  shall  ask  them  to  consider  it,  and  if  they  favor  my  plan  I  feel  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  a  number  of  members  for  a  committee  which 
might  organize  this  association.  In  that  way  we  might  bring  out  a  State 
live  stock  association  similar  to  the  associations  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
other  States  around  us.  Such  an  association  in  Illinois  was  instrumental 
in  getting  a  large  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  live  stock  interests 
last  year.  You  will  also  find  such  associations  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
Our  State,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  a  little  backward  in  this  respect  I 
wish  to  say  again  that  I  do  not  advocate  giving  up  the  separate  associa- 
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tions.  I  like  the  man  who  stands  up  for  a  particular  breed  in  which  he 
is  interested,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  could  all  derive  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  from  coming  together  and  discussing  topics  relating  to  the 
different  breeds.  If  we  could  have  the  various  cattle  breeders'  associa- 
tions come  together  and  have  discussions  on  the  subject  of  breeding  and 
feeding,  that  would  be  of  like  interest  to  the  Angus  and  the  Jersey 
breeders.  By  making  out  a  program  that  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
these  men,  and  then  allowing  certain  sessions  where  each  could  go  to  his 
own  meeting,  we  would  have  a  much  stronger  standing.  It  seems  to  me 
this  woi^ld  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  If  any  of  the  members  present  are 
connected  with  the  other  associations  where  this  statement  may  be 
brought  before  you,  I  wish  you  would  say  a  word  for  it  or  a^inst  it,  as 
you  see  fit.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  something  before  the  people  they  do 
not  wish.  I  want  them  to  consider  this,  and  if  they  wish,  such  an  asso- 
ciation they  can  form  one,  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
make  out  a  program  for  an  annual  meeting,  and  arrange  the  meetings  so 
that  they  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  of  us. 

Secretary  Downing:  This,  I  think  is  the  best  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  here  for  many  a  day.  I  believe  the  different 
breeders'  associations  ought  to  take  the  matter  up  and  effect  an 
organization.  It  will  be  better  for  the  breeders,  better  for  the 
associations  and  better  for  the  State.  As  Professor  Skinner  sug- 
gests, it  will  make  an  organization  that  will  be  felt.  I  believe  the 
different  associations  ought  to  take  this  matter  up  and  effect  such 
an  organizationy  letting  all  of  the  different  associations  take  part 
in  it  and  have  representation ;  then  when  we  have  these  general 
meetings,  instead  of  having  a  handful  of  people  as  we  have  today 
interested  in  this  meeting,  and  another  bunch  in  another  room, 
let  this  be  a  general  meeting,  and  let  these  questions  of  general 
interest  be  discussed  by  men  of  prominence.  When  Professor 
Skinner  mentioned  this  plan  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  thing,  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  up.  I  hope  you  will 
not  allow  it  to  lag. 

Colonel  Wallace :  I  believe  with  Professor  Skinner,  and  I  shall 
pledge  him  my  support.  I  think  it  is  the  most  practical  thing  I 
have  heard  of  in  connection  with  these  meetings  of  breeders  of 
live  stock.  As  a  fair  manager  I  think  it  is  a  practical  suggestion. 
I  am  speaking  now  from  a  State  Board  standpoint.    I  believe  with 
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an  organization  of  that  kind,  which  would  include  the  sheep  and 
swine  men  as  well  as  the  breeders  of  the  different  kinds  of  cattle, 
we  can  go  before  our  Legislature  as  an  organization  and  say  to 
them,  "We  have  a  great  State  here ;  we  are  practically  out  of  debt, 
and  we  need  help  in  our  State  Fair  matters.  We  have  got  to  keep 
pace  with  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Ohio.  There  is  no  politics  in  it. 
We  want  your  assistance,  and  we  want  it  in  the  nature  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least  to  fix  up  our  fair  grounds  out 
here."  If  we  have  an  association  of  the  kind  spoken  of  by  Pro- 
fessor Skinner  we  can  go  before  them  and  say  that,  but  if  we  go 
before  them  as  different  organizations  we  will  not  have  much 
weight  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  Professor,  and  assure  you 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

Professor  Skinner:  If  there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  them.  I  appreciate  what  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  said,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Blackstock:  Following  what  has  been  said  about  the  ac- 
commodations for  live  stock  at  the  fair  grounds,  any  gentleman 
present  who  has  visited  the  Illinois  State  Fair  grounds  and  has 
jseen  the  magnificent  buildings  they  have  erected  there  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  will  appreciate  this  suggestion.  Everything  from 
horses  down  are  exhibited  there  under  cover.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be  in  our  State  Fair  grounds,  so  that  we  should  not  be 
rained  out  every  year.  The  State  should  put  up  such  a  building 
so  that  the  live  stock  can  be  exhibited  without  exposure  to  the 
animals.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  I  feel 
that  the  members  of  that  Board  are  simply  the  servants  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  really  the  servants  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
members  of  the  Board  are  doing  everything  they  can  with  the 
limited  resources  they  have  to  fit  up  accommodations.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  what  is  needed  by  the  entrance  fees.  We  need  such 
an  appropriation  as  Colonel  Wallace  spoke  of.  Indiana  is  behind 
her  neighboring  States  in  this  particular.  I  believe  the  organiza- 
tion suggested  by  Professor  Skinner  would  be  the  proper  organiza- 
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tion  to  come  before  the  Legislature;  that  would  make  a  suitable 
impression  upon  them,  aiid  would  probably  secure  a  good  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  John  Tillson :  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  one 
general  head  for  that  organization.  This  week  we  have  five  or 
six  organizations  holding  meetings  here  in  the  State  House.  I 
think  they  could  with  advantage  hold  one  general  meeting  each 
day.  I  now  move  you  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  these  different  meetings  in  order  to  unite  on  some  plan  for  an 
association  such  as  Professor  Skinner  spoke  of.  If  you  can  get 
these  people  interested  in  it,  I  think  you  can  have  such  an  associa- 
tion. I  don't  think  that  we  as  State  Fair  managers  ought  to  take 
too  prominent  a  part  in  this,  but  I  think  we  should  join  with  the 
other  organizations  to  form  such  an  association. 

Mr.  Tillson's  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

I 

Mr.  Hadley :  I  think  Professor  Skinner  should  take  charge  of 
this  matter  while  he  is  here,  and  then  at  the  end  of  this  meeting 
call  a  meeting  of  all  the  associations  here  in  this  room  to  perfect 
the  organization  he  proposes. 

President  Thompson  appointed  the  following  committee,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Mr.  Tillson's  motion :  Mr.  John  Tillson,  Mr.  Oscar 
Hadley  and  Mr.  David  Wallace. 

Mr.  Tillson  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  Joe  Cunningham  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Professor  Skinner :  It  is  the  plan,  where  these  committees  are 
appointed,  to  give  each  association  notice  of  the  time  the  general 
oonunittee  will  meet.  We  will  try  to  have  the  meeting  in  this 
room  some  time  later  in  the  week.  I  will  inform  Secretary  Down- 
ing and  President  Thompson  as  to  the  time,  so  that  we  can  arrange 

to  meet  at  a  common  hour. 

• 

The  aeesion  was  then  adjourned. 
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SECOND  SESSION"— STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Wed- 
nesday, January  6th,  by  President  Thompson, 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  read 
by  Secretary  Downin^g: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  Delegates  to  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen— We  the  undersigned  Committee  on  Credentials,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  list  of  delegates,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  this 
body: 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  John  C.  Haines. 

Name  of  Fair,  Name  of  Delegate,  Postoffice  Addrest, 

New  Harmony George  C.  Taylor New  Harmony. 

BooDYille OlamoD  Pelzer Boonville. 

Kockport John  C.  HaineB Rockport. 

Chrisney John  C.  Haines , . .  Rockport. 

Evansviile John  C.  Haines Rockport. 

Gibson  Co.  H.  &  A.  Society. .  Albert  G.  Holcomb Ft.  Branch. 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Mason  J.  Niblack. 
Vincennes  Fair James  M.  House Vincennes. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  E.  S.  Tuell. 

Corydon  Fair Sam  T.  Wolf Corydon. 

Floyd  Co.  Hort.  and  Ag.  Soc.Chas.  W.  Brubeck Georgetown. 

Salem W.  W.  Stevens Salem. 

Floyd  County  Agricultural .  .Walter  E.  McCulUch New  Albany. 

FOURTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  John  Tilson. 

Bedford  Fair George  W.  McDaniel Bedford. 

Franklin John  Tilson Franklin. 

Nashville Mr.  Miller Nashville. 

Johnson  Co.  Hort.  Assn I.  N.  Brown Franklin. 
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FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  H.  L.  Nowlin. 

Oigood J.  £.  McDonald Ligonier. 

Lawrenceburg H.  L.  Nowlin Lawrenceburg. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Knode  Porter. 

Columbus Ed  Redman 

RushTille John  Q.  Thomas 

Liberty Milton  Maxwell 

Hagerstown Knode  Porter 


Columbus. 

Rushyille. 

Liberty. 

Hagerstown. 

Richmond Knode  Porter Hagerstown. 

Wayne  Co.  A.  &  H.  Ass'n  . . .  Knode  Porter Hagerstown. 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Sid  Conger. 


Anderson C.  K.  McCuUough 

Middletown Knode  Porter .... 

New  Castle W.  L.  Risk 

ShelbyTille Bid  Conger 


Anderson. 
Hagerstown. 
New  Castle. 
Shelbjville. 


EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 


Member  of  the  Board,  David  Wallace. 

State  Horticultural  Society. .  W.  W.  Stevens Salem. 

Marion  Co.  H.  A  A.  Society. .  Frank  P.  Johnson Howlands. 


Brasil 

Terre  Haute . 

Newton 

Covington . . . 

Cayuga 

Newport .... 
Riley 


KI»TH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  W.  T.  Beauchamp. 

. . . .  W.  T.  Beauchamp Indianapolis. 

W.  T.  Beauchamp  Indianapolis. 

....  A.  C.  Schermerhorn Newton. 

. .. .  W.  F.  Hulet Crawfordsville. 

. . . .  M.  A.  McDonald West  Lebanon. 

. . . .  M.  A.  McDonald West  Lebsnon. 

. . . .  W.  T.  Beauchamp Indianapolis. 


TENTH   DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Oscar  Had  ley. 

Danville C.  L.  Thompson Danville. 

Crawfordsville W.  T.  Gott Crawfordsville. 

Lebanon Lon  Varntz Lebanon. 
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Member  of  the  Board,  M.  S.  Clajpool. 

MuDcie M.  S.  Clajpool Muncie. 

Portland «Geo.  W.  Bergman Portland. 

TWELFTH  DI8TBICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  W.  M.  Biackstock. 

Bofwell C.  W.  Travis Lafayette. 

Lafayette J.  M.  Oafon Lafayette. 

Lafayette  Racing  Ass'o M.  A.  McDonald West  Lebanon. 

THIBTXXNTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  John  L.  Thompson. 

Fairmonnt £.  J.  Seale Fairmount. 

Swayzee John  L.  Thompson Oas  City. 

Tipton < .  W.  L.  Berryman Tipton. 

FOUBTEXNTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  Joseph  Cunningham. 
Rochester Arch  Stinson Rochester. 

FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  C.  B.  Benjamin. 

Bourbom t B.  F.  Cook Bourbon. 

Bremen B.  W.  Parks Bourbon. 

Crown  Point Fred  Wheeler Crown  Point. 

SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Member  of  the  Board,  James  £.  McDonald. 

Ft.  Wayne Geo.  V.  Kell Ft.  Wayne. 

Angola r Clyde  C.  Carlin. Angola. 

Kendallville Don  E.  Hitchcock Brimfield. 

Noble  Co.  Hort.  Society John  M.  Schermerhorn Brimfield. 

Allen  Co.  Hort  Society Geo.  V.  Kell Ft.  Wayne. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  McDonald, 

W.  T.  BEAUCHAMP, 
OSCAR  HADLEY, 

Committee  on  Credentials. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  as  read. 
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The  Auditing  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Members  and  Delegates  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of  auditing  the  books, 
accounts  and  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  have  carefully  examined  them  and  find  they  are 
correct. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  all  accounts  of  moneys  received 
from  the  various  sources  should  be  grouped  together  and  the  same  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  record  for  convenience  and  future  reference. 

KNODE  PORTER, 
M.  S.  CLAYPOOL, 
JOE  CUNNINGHAM. 

Auditing  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Address  made  the  f^Uowing 
report: 

Report  not  on  file. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  order  of  business  was 
the  nomination  of  officers,  and  that  nominations  from  the  First 
District,  Second  District,  Third  District,  Fourth  District,  Eighth 
District,  Fourteenth  District,  Fifteenth  District  and  Sixteenth 
District  were  in  order. 

Mr.  Hickman  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  John  C.  Haines 
for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  First  District.  Mr.  Helsey  placed 
in  nomination  the  name  of  Mason  J.  Niblack  for  member  of  the 
Board  for  the  Second  District.  Mr.  Wolf  placed  in  nomination 
the  name  of  Ed  S.  Tuell  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  Third 
District.  Mr.  L.  B.  Clore  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  John 
Tillson  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  Fourth  District.  M.  A. 
McDonald  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  David  Wallace  for 
member  of  the  Board  for  the  Eighth  District.  The  name  of 
Joseph  Cunningham  was  placed  in  nomination  for  member  of  the 
Board  for  the  Fourteenth  District.  The  names  of  C.  B.  Benjamin 
and  W.  B.  Parks  were  placed  in  nomination  for  members  of  the 
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Board  for  the  Fifteenth  District,  The  name  of  Jas.  E.  McDonald 
was  placed  in  nomination  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  Six- 
teenth District. 

After  these  nominations  were  made  the  President  declared  the 
nominations  closed. 

Thereupon  the  President  announced  that  the  meeting  proceed  to 
the  election  of  members  for  the  districts  named. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  ordered  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  was  but  one  nomination  in  a  district  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  meeting  for  the  nomi- 
nees.   The  election  then  proceeded. 

John  C.  Haines  being  the  only  candidate  for  member  from  the 
First  District,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  and  did  cast  64  votes 
for  him  for  member  of  the  First  District.  The  President  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Haines,  having  received  the  entire  vote  of  the 
delegates,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the  First  District 
for  the  ensuing  term. 

Mason  J.  Niblack  being  the  only  nominee  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  and  did  cast  64  votes,  the 
entire  votes  of  the  delegates,  for  him  for  member  of  the  Second 
District,  and  the  President  declared  Mr.  Niblack  duly  elected  for 
member  of  the  Board  for  the  Second  District  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Ed  S.  Tuell  being  the  only  nominee  for  the  Third  District,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  and  did  cast  64  votes  for  him,  and  the 
President  announced  that  Mr.  Tuell,  having  received  the  entire 
vote  of  the  delegates,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the 
Third  District  for  the  ensuing  term. 

John  Tillson  being  the  only  nominee  for  the  Fourth  District, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  and  did  cast  64  votes  for  him,  and 
the  President  announced  that  Mr.  Tilson,  having  received  the 
entire  vote  of  the  delegates,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
the  ensuing  terra. 
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David  Wallace  being  the  only  nominee  for  the  Eighth  District, 
liie  Secretary  was  instructed  to  and  did  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the 
delegates  for  him,  and  the  President  an^iounced  that  Mr.  Wallace, 
having  received  the  entire  vote,  was  elected  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  Eighth  District  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Joseph  Cunningham  being  the  only  nominee  for  the  Fourteenth 
District,  tjie  Secretary  was  instructed  to  and  did  cast  64  votes  for 
him,  the  entire  votes  of  the  delegates,  and  the  President  declared 
Mr.  Cunningham  duly  elected  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the 
^Fourteenth  District  for  the  ensuing  term. 

The  President  announced  that  C.  B.  Benjamin  and  W.  B. 
Parks  were  the  nominees  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  Fif- 
teenth District  and  directed  the  delegates  to  prepare  ballots.  A 
ballot  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows :  C.  B.  Benjamin  received 
45  votes,  W.  B.  Parks  received  15  votes  and  Ed  S.  Tuell  4  votes. 
The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Benjamin,  having  received  the 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  the  Fifteenth  District  for  the  ensuing  term. 

The  President  announced  that  James  E.  McDonald  was  the 
only  nominee  for  member  of  the  Board  for  the  Sixteenth  District 
and  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Secretary  cast  64  votes,  being 
the  entire  vote  of  the  delegates  present,  for  Mr.  McDonald,  and 
the  President  declared  Mr.  McDonald  duly  elected  member  of  the 
Board  for  the  Sixteenth  District  for  the  ensuing  term. 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  the  Secretary's 
office  on  January  6,  1904,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  before  the  reorganization  of  the 
new  Board.  The  President,  John  L.  Thompson,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  upon  the  call  of  the  roll  all  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  responded  to  their  names. 
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A  letter  from  Dr.  Light  in  regard  to  the  injury  of  Mr.  Qeo. 
Hubbard,  an  employe  of  the  Board  at  the  fair  grounds,  was  read 
and  presented  to  the  Board.  After  a  statement  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  Custodian  of  the  grounds,  showing  how  the  injury  to 
Mr.  Hubbard  occurred,  was  made,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  claim  was  disallowed  and  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  claim  of  C.  H.  Shank  for  police 
meal  tickets  was  allowed,  and  the  Secretary  ordered  to  draw  an 
order  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount.  ^ 

The  President,  Mr.  Thompson,  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  on  retiring  as  president  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  duly  seconded,  the  Board  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  newly  elected  members  of  the  Board  and  those  holding  over 
met  in  the  room  of  the  Secretary  on  the  evening  of  January  6, 
1904,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Boar.d  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Secretary'  called  the  roll  and  the  members  responded  as 
follows :  First  District,  John  C.  Haines ;  Second  District,  Mason 
J.  Niblack ;  Third  District,  Ed  S.  Tuell ;  Fourth  District,  John 
Tillson;  Fifth  District,  H.  L.  N'owlin;  Sixth  District,  Knode 
Porter;  Seventh  District,  David  Wallace;  Eighth  District,  Sid 
Conger ;  Ninth  District,  W.  T.  Beauchamp ;  Tenth  District,  Oscar 
Hadley;  Eleventh  District,  M.  S.  Claypool;  Twelfth  District, 
W.  M.  Blackstock;  Thirteenth  District,  John  L.  Thompson; 
Fourteenth  District,  Joseph  Cunningham,  Fifteenth  District,  C. 
B.  Benjamin,  and  Sixteenth  District,  Jas.  E.  McDonald. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Board  being  present,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Niblack,  Mr.  John  L.  Thompson  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting  during  the  organization  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beauchamp,  Mr.  Downing  was  selected  to  act 
ag  Secretary  during  the  organization  of  th^  Board,* 
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The  chairman  announced  that  the  first  thing  in  order  was  the 
election  of  a  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Thereupon  Mason 
J.  Xiblack  placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  John  C.  Haines, 
of  Rockport,  for  President,  which  motion  was  duly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Beauchamp.      , 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the  election  of  Mr.  Haines  as  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year  was  made  unanimous.  And  thereupon 
the  chairman  declared  Mr.  Haines  duly  elected  the  President  of 

the  Board  for  the  ensuing  term. 

« 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  thing  in  order  was  the 
election  of  a  Vice-President,  and  thereupon  Mr.  McDonald  placed 
in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  David  Wallace  for  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Wallace  being  the  only  nominee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald, 
duly  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr.  Wallace  was  made  by  acclama- 
tion and  he  was  declared  duly  elected  Vice-President  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  President  then  announced  the  next  thing  in  order  was  the 
.  election  of  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  McDonald  placed  in  nomination 
the  name  of  Mr.  Downing.  There  being  no  other  candidates,  on 
motion  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Nowlin,  the  election  of  Mr.  Down- 
ing was  made  by  acclamation,  and  the  President  declared  Mr. 
Downing  duly  elected  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  then  announced  the  election  of  the  Treasurer 
next  in  order,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Hadley  placed  in  nomination 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lagrange  for  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Blackstock,  duly  seconded,  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lagrange  was  made  by  acclamation  and  the  President  de- 
clared him  duly  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing 
temoL 

After  the  election  of  the  officers,  Messrs.  McDonald  and  Conger 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  duties  of  the 
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Secretary  so  as  to  allow,  him  to  become  General  Manager  as  well 
as  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  duly  seconded,  the  election  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  fair  grounds  was  postponed  until  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niblack,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  the  right  to  select  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting  Mr.  John  C.  Haines,  the  newly 
elected  President  was  conducted  to  the  chair  and  assumed  the 
duties,  of  President  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonal<J,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
matter  of  outlining  a  plan  to  extend  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  so 
as  to  make  him  General  Manager  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  in  February. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conger,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  it  was 
decided  that  if  a  fair  be  held  that  it  be  held  on  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1904. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Wi shard,  attorney,  who  has  charge  of  the  claim 
of  the  Board  against  the  United  States  Government,  made  a  verbal 
report  to  the  Board  of  the  condition  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  McDonald  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted,  to  wit : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  on  the  part  of  this  Board  in 
favor  of  not  holding  a  State  Fair  in  1904,  and 

Whereas,  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  managing  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  on  account  of  the  World*s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  which  will 
to  a  large  measure  cut  down  the  attendance  and  patronage'  from  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  This  Board  believes  that  they  can  not  meet  these  contin- 
gencies at  this  session,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  no  State  Fair  be  held 
in  Indianapolis  in  1904  unless  substantial  aid  and  assistance  Ue  vouch- 
safed by  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  business  interests  of  the 
city,  and 


kesolved.  That  the  question  of  holding  the  State  Fair  be  made  a 
special  order  for  the  opening  session  of  the  meeting  of  this  Board  on 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1904,  at  1:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

JAMES  B.  Mcdonald. 

On  motion,  it  Vas  ordered  thkt  all  matters  undisposed  of  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the 
President. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  pursuant  to  the 
call  of  the  President  on  February  3,  1904,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  Capitol  building  in  tKe 
city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Hon.  John  C.  Haines,  and  upon  the  roll  call  ,all 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  responded  to  their 
names. 

Mr.  Hilton  U.  Brown,  representing  the  Wholesale  Merchants' 
Association,  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Retail  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  Messrs.  Bliss,  Badger,  Bookwalter,  Hoover,  Gaven, 
Hatch,  Perry  and  Richards,  members  of  the  above  named  associa- 
tions, were  present  a^d  addressed  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  hold- 
ing the  Indiana  State  Fair  in  1904,  giving  their  reasons  therefor. 

Clore  &  Overstreet,  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  made  an  application 
for  the  use  of  certain  grain  jars,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  M.  S.  Clay- 
pool,  duly  seconded,  they  were  given  the  use  of  the  jars  owned  by 
the  Board,  which  were  stored  at  the  fair  grounds,  for  their  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  agreement  that  they  be 
returned  in  good  order  after  the  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claypool,  the 
President  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  the  President, 
Messrs.  Wallace,  Conger,  Thompson,  Claypool  and  Niblack  to 
confer  with  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Commercial  Club  at 
4  o'clock  p.  m. 
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The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  on  fees  and 
salaries  for  the  ensuing  year,  namely,  Messrs.  Blackstoek,  Nowlin 
and  Porter. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  revise  the  premium  list  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Not  having  time  to  conclude  the  same  today,  the 
Board,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tillson,  adjourned  to  meet  ^t  9 :30  a.  m. 
tomorrow. 

Wednesday  morning,  February  4,  1904,  9 :30  a.  m.,  the  Board 
reconvened  with  Mr.  John  C.  Haines,  President,  in  the  chair,  and 
upon  call  of  the  roll  all  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
were  present 

Mr.  McDonald  moved  that  the  premium  list  of  1903  be  scaled 
10  per  cent.,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  was  lost. 

Mr.  Hugh  McGowan,  President  of  the  Union  Traction  Com- 
pany and  the  Indianapolis  Street  Railway  Company,  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  made  some  remarks  urging  the  Board  to  hold 
a  State  Fair  in  1904  and  guaranteeing  to  it  if  the  Board  would 
decide  to  hold  the  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  the 
duplicating  of  prizes  in  the  cattle  classes  should  be  the  same  as  the 
year  1903. 

Mr.  Niblack  moved  that  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
hold  a  State  Fair  this  year.  Which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beauchanip,  and  upon  a  vote  being  taken,  the  President  declared 
the  motion  carried. 

Messrs.  Finley,  Ilarvey  Stern  and  D.  B.  Winchester  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  for  the  position  of  Custodian  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  duly  seconded,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Winchester  was  employed  as  Custodian  for  1904  at  the  salary  of 
$40  a  month  and  fuel  such  as  could  be  gotten  out  of  fallen  trees 
on  the  fait  grounds. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  persons  holding  leases  for  ex- 
hibit pavilions  which  have  expired  that  they  must  make  new  con- 
tracts running  for  three  years,  and  also  to  notify  the  owners  of 
buildings  to  repair  and  repaint  the  buildings  of  a  uniform  color 
to  be  designated  by  the  Board.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  be  instructed  to  replat  tlie  grounds  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  that  the  grounds  between  the  administration  build- 
ing and  the  grand  stand  be  designated  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Wallace  moved  that  $300  be  set  apart  for  goat  classes,  which 
motion  was  duly  seconded.  Mr.  McDonald  moved  that  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Wallace  be  laid  upon  the  table,  which  motion  being  put  to 
vote  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries  of  Officers  reported  as 
follows : 

Yonr  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries  have  considered  the  matters 
relating  thereto,  and  would  recommend  that  as  officers  of  your  Board  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  be  eighteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,800),  and  for 
stenographer  and  clerk  employes  a  sum  for  expenses  not  to  exceed  four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)).  For  Treasurer,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($550),  he  to  pay  salary  of  persons  employed  by  him.  For 
janitor,  forty  dollars  ($40)  per  month,  with  the  usual  concession  of  house 
for  residence,  etc.  For  members,  a  per  diem  salary  of  five  dollars  f$5) 
per  day,  mileage  10  cents  per  mile  one  way  and  hotel  expenses  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  day.  For  Superintendent, 
five  doUars  ($5)  per  day  and  railroad  fares. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  BLACKSTOCK, 
H.  L.  NOWLIN, 
KNODE  PORTER. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was 
adopted.    ' 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wishard  appeared  before  the  Board  and  stated  the 
condition  of  the  claim  of  the  Board  against  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Secretary  issue  a  warrant  to  Mr.  Wishard  for 
$100  for  expenses  in  looking  after  said  claim. 

'  On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Sec- 
retary was  made  General  Manager  jof  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claypool,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Peed  was  elected  Superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald  the  matter  of  the  bonds  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Secretary's  bond  was  fixed  at  $5,000  and  the  Treasurer's 
bond  at  $20,000. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  $5  be  sent  to  Mr.  Trone,  Secre- 
tary and  President  of  the  Exhibitor's  Union,  to  defray  expenses  of 
the  officers  in  their  efforts  to  secure  better  railroad  rates  for  ex- 
hibitors of  State  Fairs. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  rates  for  the  use  of  the  fair 
grounds  for  picnic  and  other  purposes  were  fixed  as  follows :  For 
the  use  of  the  grounds,  grand  stand  and  track,  $100;  for  the  use 
of  the  grounds  and  grand  stand,  $75 ;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
grounds  only,  $50. 

On  motion,  the  rates  for  the  rental  of  the  training  barns  were 
fixed  at  $25  per  month  for  barns  on  the  south  side  and  $20  for 
barns  on  the  north  side.  A  monthly  rate  was  fixed  at  $2  per  head 
for  horses  on  the  south  side  and  $1.50  per  head  for  horses  on  the 
north  side. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claypool,  it  was  ordered  that  lofts  be  put  in 

the  horse  barns  and  in  one  section  in  each  end  of  the  cattle  bams. 

« 

On  motion,  Mr.  Thompson  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  buy 
a  manure  spreader  for  the  grounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace^ 
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Mr.  Claypool  was  empowered  to  purchase  a  mule  team  for  use  at 
the  fair  grounds,  and  he  was  given  power  to  dispose  of  the  team 
of  mares  now  owned  by  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
matter  of  resoiling  the  mile  track  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDonald,  all  matters  unfinished  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion^  duly  seconded,  the  Board  adjourned. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  awards  made  at  the  Indi- 
ana State  Eair  of  1903. 


INDIANA  STATE  FAIR,  1903. 


SPEED  PROGRAM. 


M.  8.  Claypool,  Mancie,  Ind.»  Saperintendent 
RoBBBT  N.  Newton,  YorkTiUe,  111.,  StartiDg  Judge. 


C.  W.  Travis, 

O.  L.  Boob,      }>  Judges. 

E.  R.  8toll, 


} 


£.  R.  Stoll,  Timer. 


Chablss  Downing,  Clerk  of  CourBe. 


AWABD8. 

TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  15. 

2:30  Trot— $000  divided,  $300,  |150,  $90,  $(30. 

Laundry  Boy,  b.  g 1 

Ned  S,  b.  g 2 

Bessie  Kenney,  b.  m •  3 

Grocery  Maid,  b.  m , 4 

Little  Baron,  b.  g 5 

Clarence  C,  b.  g 6 

John  F.  b.  g ; 7 

-74- 
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Loyal .  Baron,  blk.  h S 

Gayoso,   b.   m 9 

High  Star»  ch.  g ^ 10 

Belle  Rose,  b.  m 11 

Beaehwood,  ch.  h dis. 

Maud  K,  br.  m .^ dls. 

TIME. 

^Mile       i^Mile        %  Mile  Mile 

First    heat    :36  1:09  1:44  2:19 

2:08  Pace— 1000  divided— $450,  $225,  $135,  $90. 

Foxle  Curd,  blk.  in 1 

Fred-the-Kld,  b.  h 2 

Robert  I,  ch.  h. 3 

Larry  Ginter,  b.  h 4 

Byre  Wilkes,  br.  g 5 

Milton  S,  b.   h » 6 

Col  Loomis,  b.  h 7 

Red  Patchen,  ch.  h 8 

Baron  Rogers,  br.  g 9 

Salem,  br.  g 10 

Jolisco,   gr.   g dis. 

■      TIME. 

^Mile       i/^Mile        %  Mile  Mile 

First  heat   .31  1:02  1:35  2:07% 

Before  these  races  could  be  finished  it  l^egan  raining  and  con- 
tinued to  rain  until  the  track  was  not  in  fit  condition  to  race  over. 
The  track  remained  in  bad  condition  on  account  of  continued  rain 
September  16  and  17,  and  Friday^  September  18,  the  Board  de- 
clared the  races  ended  and  ordered  that  tlic  purse  Ik^  divided  as  the 
horses  ranked  at  the  end  of  the  first  heat,  which  was  done. 

On  account  of  continued  rain  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
mile  track  was  unfit  and  unsafe  for  horses  to  race  over. 

In  order  to  entertain  the  people  who  came  to  the'  fair,  the 
Board  directed  Mr.  Claypool^  the  Superintendent  of  the  Speed 
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Department,  to  arrange  for  four  races  to  be  contested  over  the 
half-mile  track,  under  such  conditions  as  he  deemed  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Board. 

Under  these  directions  the  Superintendent  arranged  for  four 
races  as  follows : 


2 :12  class  for  trotters purse 

2 :20  class  for  trotters purse  400 

2 :17  class  for  pacers purse  400 

2  :25  class  for  trotters  .  .  * purse  400 

The  result  of  these  races  was.  as  follows : 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17. 

2:20  Trot-.Purse  $400. 

AUen  W,  b.  g 1  1  1 

Robert  P,  b.  g 2  3  2 

Polndexter,  eh.  h 4  2  3 

Loyal  Baron,  bl.  h 3  4  4 

Anna  W,  b.  m 5  5  5 

Wardham,  ch.  g 6  C  dr. 

TIME. 

First  heat    2:22Vj 

Second   heat    2:24% 

Thh-d  heat 2:25% 


rv 


2:12  Trot— Purse  $400. 

Miss  Adrian,  bl.   m 1  1  1 

Norman  B,  bl.  g 2  2  4 

Angiola,  b.   m 4  4  2 

Vat  Ford,  ch.  g. 3  3  3 

TIME. 

First  heat    2:19% 

Second  heat    '. 2:22% 

Third  heat 2:22% 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18. 

2:17  Pace— Purse  $400. 

Black  Pet,  bl.  in 1  1  1 

Ethel  Mc„  ch.  m 2  2  4 

Pine  Bush,  br.  g 3  6  2 

Miss  Coleridge,  b,  m 4  3  3 

Doctor  Tanner,  ch.  h 5  4  5 

Major  Hendricks,  b.  g 'l  5  U 

Rosa  G.  May,  ch.  m 6  dr. 

TIME. 

First  heat   2:16 

Second   heat    2:15% 

Third    heat    2:14Vi 

.2:25  Trot— Purse  $400. 

Bermuda  Maid,  br.  m 1  1  1 

Loyal  Baron,  bl.  h 2  2  3 

Belle  Rose,  ch.  m 4  3  2 

Anna  W,  b.  m 3  4  4 

Ella  May,  ch.  m .^ 5  5  dr. 

TIME. 

First   heat    ^ 2:20% 

Second   heat    ' 2:23«4 

Third  lieat  2:2(. 


IIOKSES. 


CLASS  1.    FRENCH  DRAFT  AND   PKRCHERON. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  Judge,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.) 

■ 

STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind $25  00 

Second  premium.  Lew  W.  Cochran,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  McLaughlin'  Bros.,  Columbus,  Oliio 10  00 

Three  years  old  aod  under  four,  McLaughlin  Bros,,  Columbus,  Ohio  15  (K) 


*: 
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Second  premium,  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  12  00 

Second  premium,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio. . .  10  00 

MABES  AND  FILLIES. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 25  00 

Second  premium,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio 15  00 

Third  premium,  Singmaster  &  Spradling,  Frankfort,  Ind 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica.  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio 10  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 5  00 


CLASS  2.    CLYDESDALE  AND  ENGLISH  SHIRE. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  Judge,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.) 

STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  Austin  Roberts,  Westfleld,  Ind $25  00 

Second  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Montlcello,  Ind. 15  00 

Third  pemium,  Lawrence  Importing  &  Breeding  Horse  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Ind '. 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind.  15  00 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summitville,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summitville,  Ind 6  00 

Stallion  showing  four  best  colts  under  four  years  old,  W.  H.  La- 
grange &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 25  00 

MABES  AND  FILLIES. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind $25  00 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franldin,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summitville,  Ind 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin, 

Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summitville,  Ind 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summitville,  Ind. .  12  00 
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One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind.  10  00 
Mare  and  two  of  her  progeny  three  years  old  and  under,  W.  H.  La- 
grange &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 25  00 

Second  premium,  E.  M..  Pickard,  Summitvllle,  Ind 15  00 

TlUrd  premium,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin.  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  3.    BELGIANS. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  Judge,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.) 

STAIiLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over.  Grouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind $25  00 

Second  premium,  H.  &  H.  Wolf,  Wabash,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  Frlsinger  &  CJo.,  Dectaur,  Ind 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four,  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio 10  00 

Third  premium,  Frlsinger  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Frlsinger  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Frlsinger  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind 5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Frlsinger  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  4.    CLEVELAND  BAY,  HACKNEY  AND  AMERICAN  COACH. 

(M.  A.  McDonald,  Judge,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.) 

STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 $25  00 

Second  premium,  Crouch  &  Son^  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 10  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  White,  Greensburg,  Ind 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind. .  12  00 

Second  premium,  S.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 8  00 

Third  pemium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 25  00 

Stallion  showing  four  best  colts  under  four  years  old,  J.  R.  Peak  & 

Son,   Winchester,    111 25  00 

MABES  AND   FILLIES. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 25  00 

Second* premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 15  00 

Third  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind. 10  00 
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Three  years  old  and  under  four,  J.  B.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111.  15  00 

Second  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Saugster,  Monticello,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111. .  12  00 

Second  premium.  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 8  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 10  00 

Second  premium.  Dr.  Gep.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 6"  00 

Third  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster,  Monticello,  Ind 4  CO 

CLASS  5.    FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  COACH. 
(M.  A.  McDonald,  Judge,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.) 

STALLIOIVS. 

Four  years  old  and  over.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind ?25  00 

Second  premium.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium, .  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 6  00 

Two  j^ars  old  and  under  three.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 8  00 

MARES  AND  FILLIES. 

Four  years  old  and  over.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 25  00 

Second  premium.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind 25  00 

CLASS  6.    GRADE  DRAFT. 

(M.  A.  McDonald,  Judge,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.) 

Gelding  or  mare  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster, 

Monticello,  Ind $10  00 

Best  span  heavy  draft  horses,  A.  P.  Nave,  Attica,  Ind 30  00 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Lagrange  &  Son,  Franklin,  Ind 20  00 

Third  premium,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summitville,  ind 10  00 

CLASS  7.    STANDARD  BRED  HORSES. 
(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over,  Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind $25  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 15  00 
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Third  premium,  Spring  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Delphi,  Ind 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111. .  15  00 

Second  premium,  Spring  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Delphi,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,'  W.  T.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  unaer  three,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 •  8  00 

Third  premium,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium.  Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 6  00 

Third  premium,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Irtd 4  00 

Stallion  showing  four  best  edits  under  four  years  old,  J.  R.  Peak 

&  Son,  Winchester,  III 25  00 

Second  premium.  Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

MABES  AND  FILLIES. 

Four  years  old  and  over.  Spring  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Delphi,  Ind 25  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  ill 15  00 

Third  premium,  A.  *E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 10  00 

Three  years  old  and  under  four.  Spring  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Delphi, 

Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium.  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 8  00 

Third  premium,  Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium.  Margrave  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 6  00 

Third  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 4  00 

Mare  and  two  of  her  progeny  3  years  old  or  under,  S.  R.  Holt,  Indi- 
anapolis,  Ind   , 25  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 15  00 

Third  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 10  00 

CLASS  8.    LIGHT  HARNESS  HORSES. 

(G.  W,  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Gelding^  four  years  old  and  over,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo. $20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 10  00 

Third  premium,  J.  N.  Dickei-son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Mare  four  years  old  and  over,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo. . .  20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  Hutchinson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 5  00 

fr-Airri.  -81- 
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Mare  three  years  old  and  under  four.  Spring  Hill  Stock  Farm, 

Delphi,  Ind  : 12  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 8  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  White,  Greensburg,  Ind 5  00 

Mare  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Spring  Hill  Stock  Farm, 

Delphi,  Ind   10  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 7  00 

Third  premium,  Dr.  Geo.  Sangster^  Montlcello,  Ind.- 5  00 


CLASS  9.  GENTLEMEN'S  TURNOUT.  DEALERS  EXCLUDED. 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Pair  of  mares  or  geldings,  not  under  15  hands,  A.  E.  Ashbrook, 

Kansas  City,  Mo $25  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 15  00 

Third  premium,  John  Weller,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  10.  GENTLEMEN'S  TURNOUT.  FOR  DEALERS  ONLY. 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Pair  of  mares  or  geldings,  not  under  1^  hands,  A.  E.  Ashbrook, 

Kansas  City,  Mo $25  00 

Second  premium,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 15  00 

Third  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 10  00 

CLASS  11.    FOR  FOUR-IN-HAND. 

(G.  W.  Bell.  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Best  four-in-hand  team  (mares  or  geldings)  four  years  old  and  over, 

A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo $30  00 

Second  premium,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 20  00 

CLASS  12.    FOR  TANDEMS. 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge.  Chicago,  HI.) 

Best  tandem  of  horses  (mares  or  geldings).  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas 

City,   Mo $20  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 15  00 

Third  premium.  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 10  00 
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CLASS  13.    FOR  HIGH  STEPPERS. 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Pair  of  matched  horses  (high  steppers),  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas 

City,  Mo $35  00 

Second  premium,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 25  00 

Third  premium,  Wra.  Dagler,  RushvIUe,  Ind 15  00 

Single  horse,  high  stepper  (mare  or  gelding),  A.  B.  Ashbrook,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  &  E.  Brown,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Wis 15  00 

Third  premium.  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 10  00 

CLASS  14.     EQUIPAGES. 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

One  horse  1-seated  equipage  for  lady,  G.  Howard  Davison,  MilJ- 

brook,  N.  Y $20  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 15  00 

Third  premium,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 10  00 

Vehicle  for  children,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 20  00 

Second  premium,  Singmaster  &  Spradling,  Frankfort,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  C.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  15.  COACH  AND  CARRIAGE  PAIR  AND  ROADSTERS. 

-(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Coach  or  carriage  pair,  John  Weller,  CrawfordsvIUe,  Ind $30  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 20  00 

Third  premium,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 10  00 

Single  roadster  (mare),  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 30  (X) 

Second  premium,  Carrlck  &  Ward,  Georgetown,  Ky 20  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  GaltshlU,  Lexington,  Ky 10  00 

Single  roadster  (gelding),  M.  H.  Reardon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 30  00 

Second  premium.  Hall  &  Son,  Boswell,  Ind 20  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Gaitshill,  Lexington,  Ky 10  00 

Double  roadster,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 30  00 

Second  premium,  J.  R.  Peak  &  Son,  Winchester,  111 20  00 

Third  premium,  Hall  &  Son,  Boswell,  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  16.     SADDLE  HORSES. 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Best  saddle  stallion,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  III $40  00 

Second  premium,  Nona  A.  Connolly,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 
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Third  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomiugton,  111 15.  00 

Best  saddle  mare.  T.  M.  Gaitshill,  Lexington,  Ky 40  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 20  00 

Third  premium,  Carrick  &  Ward,  Georgetown,  Ky 15  00 

Best  saddle  gelding,  T.  M.  Gaitshill,  Lexington,  Ivy 40  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington,  111 20  00 

Third  premium,  Carrick  &  Ward,  Georgetown,  Ky 15  00 

Best  ladies*  saddle  marc  or  gelding,  J.  W.  Denton,  Bloomington, 

111. 40  00 

Second  premium,  A.  E.' Ashbrook,  Kansas  City,  Mo 20  00 

Third  premium,  A.  E.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Best   combined  harness   and  saddle  mare   or  gelding,   Carrick   & 

Ward,  Georgetown,  Ky 40  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Gaitshill,  Lexington,  Ky 20  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  Donton,  Bloomington,  111 15  00 

ClfAMPION. 

Best  saddle  stallion,  mare  or  gelding,  A.  E.  Ashbrook,  Kansas  City, 

/     Mo '. ,50  00 


CLASS  17.     PONIES.     (All  Breeds.) 

(G.  W.  Bell,  Judge,  Chicago,  111.) 

Pony,  11  hands  or  under,  In  single  harness,  C.  L.  Ilare,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind $15  00 

Second  premium,  E.  M.  Pickard,  Summit ville,  Ind 10  00 

Pony,  11  to  13  hands,  in  single  harness,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y 15  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Pony,  13  to  1'P^  hands,  in  single  harness,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Mill- 
brook,   N.   Y 15  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Mare  and  colt,  Clara  Hadley,  Bridgeport,  Ind 15  00 

Pair  ponies.  13  to  UVj  hands,  in  harness,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Mill- 
brook, N.  Y 15  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Ponies,  tandem,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 15  00 

Second  premium,  C.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 
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CATTLE.     (Beef  Breeds.) 


CLASS  18.     SHORTHORNS. 
(C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Judge,  Osborne,  Ohio.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  W.   F.  Christian  &  Sou,  Indianapolis, 

Ind ^25  00 

Second  premium,  Moorman  &  Miller,  Winchester,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  Balrd  Bros.,  Wallen,  Ind 5  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis. . .  20  00 

Second  premium,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 10  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis lo  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Kirk  &  Son,  Anderson,  Ind G  00 

Third  premium,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 3  00 

Third  premium,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind. , 2  00 

cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis $25  00 

Second  premium,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium.  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind (i  00 

Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 8  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons, 

Horace,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Third  premium,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 4  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  F.  W.  Harding, 

Waukesha.  Wis 20  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Third  premium,  Kerlin  Bros.,  Rockfleld,  Ind 4  00 
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Exhibitor's  lierd,  F.  W.  Harding,  Wauljesha.  Wis 50  00 

Second  premium,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delplii,  Ind 25  00 

Breeder's  herd.  F.  W.  Harding,  Waultesha,  Wis 50  OO 

Second  premium,  J.  Gr.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 25  OO 

Best  fat  steer,  two  years  old  and  under  three,  C.  P.  Creek  &  Sons, 

Liberty,  Ind 15  OO 

Second  premium,  H.  J.  Sconce,  Sidell,  111 10  OO 

Third  premium,  H.  J.  Sconce,  Sidell,  111 5  OO 

Best  fat  steer  one  year  old  and  under  two,  H.  J.  Sconce,  Sidell,  111 .  15  OO 

Second  premium,  Moorman  &  Miller,  Winchester,  Ind 10  OO 

Third  premium,  H.  J.  Sconce,  Sidell,  111 5  OO 

CHAMPIONS'. 

Best  bull,  any  age,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  OO 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 25  00 


CLASS  19.     SPECIALS  BY  INDIANA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

(C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Judge,  Osborne,  Ohio.) 

Bull  dropped  between  September  1,  1001,  and  January  1,  1902,  Ker- 

lin  Bros.,  Rockfleld,  Ind $20  OO 

Second  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind ". 15  OO 

Third  premium,  Iterlin  Bros.,  Rockfleld,  Ind 10  OO 

B'ourth  premium,  Baird  Bros.,  Wallen,  Ind 5  00 

Bull  dropped  between  January  1,  1902,  and  September  1,  1902,  Geo. 

Kirk  &  Son,  Anderson,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  B.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 10  OO 

Fourth  premium,  Joe  Witter,  Liberty,  Ind 5  00 

Bull  dropped  between  September  1,  1902,  and  January  1,  1903,  J.  G. 

Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  E.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Douglass  &  Sons,  Hope,  Ind 10  00 

Fourth  premium,  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 5  00 

Bull   dropped  between   January  1.    1903,   and   September   1,   1903, 

Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  E.  E.  Souers,  Warren,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 10  00 

Fourth  premium,  John  G.  Gartin  &  Son,  Burney,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  September  1,  1901,  and  January  1,  1902, 

J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 
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Third  premium.  Frank  W.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 10  00 

Fourth  premium,  Kerlin  Bros.,  Rockfield,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  January  1,  1902,  and  September  1,  1902, 

Geo.  Kirk  &  Son,  Anderson,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Douglass  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 15  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  September  1,  1902,  and  January  1,  1903, 

J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Fourth  premium,  B.  W.  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind 5  00 

Heifer  dropped  between  January  1,  1903,  and  September  1,  1903, 

Frank  W  Cotton,  Manilla,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  E.  E.  Souers,  Warren,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind 10  00 

Fourth  premium,  J.  D,  Douglass  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 5  00 

Steer  dropped  between  September  1,  1901,  and  September  1,  1902, 

Moorman  &  Miller,  Winchester 25  00 

Second  premium,  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  Moorman  &  Miller,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

Steer  dropped  since  September  1,  1902,  Moorman  &  Miller,  Win- 
chester, Ind 10  00 


GLASS  20.    HEREFORDS. 


(N.  H.  Gentry,  Judge,  Sedalia,  Mo.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind $25  00 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 15  00 

Third  premium,  D.  E.  Studebaker,  Bluffton,  Ind 5  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  J.  C.  Adams,  Moweaqua,  111 20  00 

Second  premium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 10  00 

Third  premium,  S.  J.  Feabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind.  15  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 0  00 

Third  premium,  S.  J.  Feabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Bull  calf,  under  one  year,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 8  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 2  00 

cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo $25  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 5  00 
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Two  years  old  and  under  three,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler, 

Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 10  00 

Third  premium,  Overton,  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind.  15  00 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 6  00 

Third  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 8  00 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 3  00 

Thh-d  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  Overton  Harris,  Har- 
ris, Mo 20  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 10  00 

Third  prenaium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 4  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  Overton  Harris, 

Harris,  Mo ' 20  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baiter  Mills,  W.  Va 4  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 50  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 25  00 

Breeder's  herd,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 50  00 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 20  00 

Best  fat  steer,  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Clem  Graves,  Bunker 

Hill,  Ind : 15  00 

Best  fat  steer  one  year  old  and  under  two,  B.  E.  Keyt,  Newtown, 

Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  Clem  Graves,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 10  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 25  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 25  00 


CLASS  21.     SPECIALS  BY   INDIANA   STATE  HEREFORD   BREED- 
ERS* ASSOCIATION. 

(N.  H.  Gentry,  Judge,  Sedalia,  Mo.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind $9  50 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 7  67 

Third  premium,  D.  E.  Studebaker,  Blufifton,  Ind t$  39 

Fourth  premium,  J.  V.  &  W.  S.  Hadley,  Danville,  Ind 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  H.  E.  Watson,  Edinburg,  Ind 3  19 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  J.  C.  Adams,  Moweaqua,  111 9  69 
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Second  premium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 7  G7 

Third  premium,  8.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 6  39 

Fourth  premium,  J.  G.  Adams,  Moweaqua,  111 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  8.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City.  Ind 3  19 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind .  9  59 

Second  premium,  W.  8.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 7  67 

Third  premium,  8.  J.  Peabody,  Columbia  City,  Ind 6  39 

Fourth  premium,  D.  E.  Studebaker,  Bluffton,  Ind 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  H.  B.  Watson,  Edinburg,  Ind 3  19 

Junior  yearling  bull,  8.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 9  59 

Second  premium,  J.  P.  Ratcliff  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Ind 7  67 

Third  premium,  Clem  Graves,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 6  39 

Fourth  premium,  D.  E.  Studebaker,  Bluffton,  Ind 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  J.  P.  Ratcliff  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Ind 3  19 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 9  59 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 7  67 

Third  premium,  8.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 6  39 

cows   AND  HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo $9  59 

Second  premium,  W.  8.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 7  67 

Third  premium,  W.  8.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind. 6  39 

Fourth  premium,  D.  E.  Studebaker,  Bluffton,  Ind 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 3  19 

Two  years  old  and  under  three.  W.  8.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler, 

Ind .* 9  59 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 7  67 

Third  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo ." 6  39 

F'onrth  premium,  8.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  S.  W.  Anderson,  Baker  Mills,  W.  Va 3  19 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind.  9  59 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 7  67 

Third  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris  Mo 6  39 

Fourth  premium,  J.  P.  Ratcliff  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Ind 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  J.  P.  Ratcliff  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Ind 3  19 

Junior  yearling  heifer,  Overton  Harris,  Harris.  Mo 9  59 

Second  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &.Son,  Fowler,  Ind 7  67 

Third  premium,  D.  E.  Studebaker,  Bluffton,  Ind 6  39 

Fourth  premium,  J.  C.  Adams,  Moweaqua,  111 5  11 

Fifth  premium,  H.  E.  Watson,  Edinburg.  lud 3  19 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 9  59 

Second  premium,  Overton  Harris,  Harris,  Mo 7  67 

Third  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 6  39 

Fourth  premiupi,  J.  C.  Adams,  Moweaqua,  111 ,  5  U 
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Fifth  premium,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind 3  19 

Steer  one  year  old  and  under  two,  S.  J.  Peabody,  Ck>lumbia  City, 

Ind 9  50 

Grade   steer  or  spayed   Martin   heifer,   two  years  old  and   under 

three,  Clem  Graves,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 9  59 

Grade  steer  or  spayed  Martin  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  tow,  B. 

E.  Keyt,  Newtown,  Ind 9  5Q 

Second  premium,  Clem  Graves,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 5  11 

Steer  calf  under  one  year  old,  Clem  Graves,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 9  50 

Second  premium,  C.  E.  Amsden,  Shelby viUe,  Ind 5  11 


CLASS  22.     ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

t 
(C.  E.  Marvin,  Judge,  Paynes  Depot,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  111 $15  00 

Second  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica.  Ind 10  OO 

Third  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 5  OO 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa. ..  10  00 

Second  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  Ind 7  OO 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 4  OO 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Smith  &  Chambers,  Shelbyville,  Ky. .     8  OO 

Second  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  111 6  00 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  111 3  00 

Third  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Bluff  ton,  Ind ; 2  00 

cows  AND   HEIFEBS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  C.  BE.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  111 $15  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 10  00 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 5  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  111 10  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 7  00 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 3  00 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  W.  A.  McHenry, 

Denison,  Iowa 10  00 

Second  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle,  111 5  00 
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Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  M.   A.  Judy, 

Williamsport,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 7  00 

Third  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  III 5  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111. 20  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 10  00 

Breeder's  herd,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 20  00 

Second  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 10  00 

Best  fat  steer,  two  years  old  and  under  three,  M.  A.  Judy,  Will- 
iamsport, Ind V 15  00 

Second  premium.  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 10  00 

Best  fat  steer,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williams- 
port, Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 5  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Best  buU,  any  age,  Smith  &  Chambers,  Shelby ville,  Ky $20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 20  00 


CLASS  23.     SPECIALS  FOR  INDIANA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BREEDERS. 

(C.  E.  Marvin,  Judge,  Paynes  Depot,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind $7  50 

One  year  old  and  under  tw^o,  David  Hadloy  &  Son,  Danville,  Ind. . .  7  50 

Second  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 6  50 

Third  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 5  50 

Under  one  year  old,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind .7  50 

Second  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 6  50 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  WMUlamsport,  Ind 5  50 

Fourth  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 4  50 

Fifth  premium,  David  Bradley  &  Son,  Danville,  Ind 3  50 

cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 7  50 

Second  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind G  50 

Third  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 5  50 

Fourth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 4  50 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 7  50 

Second  i>remium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 6  5 
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Third  premium,  David  Hadley  &  Son,  Danville,  Ind. . . » :......     o  od 

Fourth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanpn,  Ind 4  50 

Fifth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  50 

Under  one  year  old,  M.  A.  Judy,  WiUIamsport,  Ind 7  50 

Second  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind ti  50 

Third  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster^  Attica,  Ind 5  50 

Fourth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 4  50 

Fifth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  50 

Young  herd,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 10  00 

Steer  two  years  old  and  under  three,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  ind.  10  00 

Second  premium,  Lew  Kerr,  Newtown,  Ind 7  50 

Steer  one  year  old  and  under  two,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind. .  10  00 

Second  premium,  Lew  K(  rr.  Newtown,  Ind 7  50 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 5  00 

Three  best  steers  shown  by  one  exhibitor,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williams- 
port, Ind 10  00 


CLASS  24.    POLLED  DURHAMS.      • 
.     (F.  W.  Harding,  Judge,  Waukesha.  Wis.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind $15  00 

Second  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner,  111 5  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Oscar  Hadley,  Danville,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner,  111 7  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind . .  8  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 6  00 

Third  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendlieton,  Ind 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Oscar  Hadley,  Danville,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner,  111 3  00 

cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Fletcher  S.  Hlnes,  Malott  Park,  Ind 15  OO 

Second  premium,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner,  111 10  OO 

Third  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 5  OO 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park, 

Ind   10  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son.  Gardner,  111 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner,  111 8  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 6  OO 
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Third  premium,  Fletcher.  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  j'ear  old,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 2  00 

Four  animals,  cither  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  A.  C.  Wood  &  ,Son, 

Pendleton,  Ind   10  00 

Second  premium,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner,  111 7  OOi 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  thfe  produce  of  one  cow,  Fletcher  S.  Hines.  10  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 5  00 

ExJilbitor's  herd,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 10  00 

Breeder's  herd,  J.  N.  Wood  &  Son,  Gardner.  Ill 20  00 

Best  fat  steer  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Fletcher  S.  Hines 

Malott  Park,   Ind, 15  00 

Second  premium,  Fletcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind 10  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age,  A.  C.  Wood  &  Son,  Pendleton,  Ind 20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  Flqtcher  S.  Hines,  Malott  Park,  Ind. .  20  00 

AMERICAN   ABERDEEN-ANGUS    BREEDERS*   ASSOCIATION 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

(C.  E.  Marvin,  Judge,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  or  over,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 $14  00 

Second  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 9  00 

Third  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind G  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  W^.  A.  McIIenry,  Denison,  Iowa 14  00 

Sec-ond  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 9  00 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  AVilliamsport,  Ind 0  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Smith  &  Chambers,  Shelby ville,  Ky. .  14  00 

Second  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 8  00 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 0  00 

Fourth  premium,  David  Hadley  &  Son,  Danville,  Ind 4  00 

Fifth  premium.  M.  A.  Judy,  Willlamsport,  Ind 3  00 

Sixth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 2  00 

Under  one  year,  M.  A.  Judy,  Willianisport,  Ind 14  00 

Second  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 8  (X) 

Third  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 0  00 

Fourth  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Willianisport,  Ind 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Wilmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 3  00 

Sixth  premium,  David  Hadley  &  Son,  Danville,  Ind 2  00 
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COWB  AND   HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  or  over,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 14  OO 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 9  OO 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy.  Williamsport,  Ind 6  OO 

Fourth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 4  OO 

Fifth  premium,  Henderson  &  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  OO 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 14  OO 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa ' 9  OO 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 6  OO 

Fourth  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 4  OO 

Fifth  premium,  Henderson  &  Son,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  OO 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 14  OO 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 8  OO 

Third  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  WiUiamsport,  Ind 6  OO 

Fourth  premium,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 4  OO 

Fifth  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 3  OO 

Sixth  premium,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 2  OO 

Heifer  under  one  year  old,  M.  A.  Judy,  Williamsport,  Ind 14  OO 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 8  OO 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  Iowa 6  OO 

Fourth  premium»  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 4  OO 

Fifth  premium.  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsville,  111 3  OO 

Sixth  premium,  Wllmer  N.  Foster,  Attica,  Ind 2  00 


CLASS  25.    GALLOWAYS. 
(C.  E.  Marvin,  Judge,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind $15  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind   10  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. .     8  00 

Second  premium,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 6  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 5  00 

cows  AND   HEIFERS. 

Two  years  old  and  under  three.  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind  10  00 

Second  premium,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 7  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.     8  00 

Second  premium,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 6  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 5  00 
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Second  premium,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 3  00 

Four  animals*  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  Brookslde  Farm  Co., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 7  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  Brookslde  Farm 

Co.,   Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Breeder's  herd,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Best  bull,  any  age,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  Brookslde  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. .  20  00 

CLASS  26.    RED  POLLS. 
(C.  E.  Marvin,  Judge,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind $10.00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     5  00 
Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

cows  AND  HXIFEBS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis, 

Ind    7  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  5  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  Chas.  J.  Buch- 
anan, Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Exhibitor's  he'rd,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

CHAUPIONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  10  00 

CLASS  27.    OPEK  TO  ALL  BEEF  BREEDS. 
(F.  A.  Nave,  C.  E.  Marvin,  C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Judges.) 

GRAND   CHAMPIONS. 

Best  bull,  any  age  or  breed,  W.  S.  Van  Natta  &  Son,  Fowler,  Ind.  .$50  00 
Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age  or  breed,  C.  H.  Gardner,  Blandsvllle, 

lU 50  00 

Best  steer,  any  age  or  breed,  M.  A.  Judy,  Willlamsport,  Ind 50  00 

Second  premium,  H,  J,  Sconce,  Sidell,  111 25  00 
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CATTLE.    (Dairy  Breeds.) 


CLASS  28.    JERSEYS. 
(M.  A.  Scovell,  Judge,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky $20  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Pugh  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 12  00 

Third  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky , '.     0  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 15  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Pugh  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 7  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 10  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Pugh  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 7  00 

Third  premium,  C.  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown,  Ind 4  Oi) 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 7  00 

Second  premium,  C.  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  P.  A.  Pugh  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 3  00 
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cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

« 

Three  years'old  and  over,  C.  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown.  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 12  00 

Third  premium.  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 6  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  C.  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown,  Ind ...  15  00 

Second  premium,  M.  L.  Hessong,  Nora,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 10  00 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 7  00 

Third  premium,  C  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown,  Ind 4  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 7  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A,  Pugh  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 5  00 

Third  premium,  C.  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown,  Ind 3  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts 

Station,  Ky   15  00 

Second  premium,  C.  W.  Brubeck,  Georgetown,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  P.  A.  Pugh  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 6  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  C.  W.  Brubeck, 

Georgetown,   Ind   '. 15  00 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 10  00 

Third  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 5  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 25  00 
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Second  premium,  C.  W.  Briibeck,  Georgetown,  lud 15  00 

Breeder's  herd,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 25  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Pugli  &  Son,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 15  00 


CHAMPIOXS. 


Best  bull,  any  age,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scotts  Station,  Ky 25  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  C.  W.  Brulx»ck,  CJeorgetown,  Ind 25  00 


CLASS  20.    HOLSTEIN-FUESIAN. 
(M.  A.  ScovelU  Judge,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over.  T.  A.  Mitcliell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y $12  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  VVeedsport,  N.  Y 8  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  N.  Y 6  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedaport,  N.  Y 5  00 

COWS   AND   HEIFERS. 

Thi-ee  years  old  and  over.  T.  A.  [Mitchell,  Weedsport.  X.  Y 12  00 

Second  premium,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 8  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y. . .     8  00 

Second  premium,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 6  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 6  00 

Second  premium,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 5  00 

Second  premium,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 5  00 

Third  premium,  T.  A.  Mitchell.  Wet^dsport,  X.  Y 3  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex.  the  get  of  one  sire.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weeds- 
port,  N.  Y \.     8  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 15  00 

Second  premium.  T.  A.  Mitchell.  Weedsport,  X.  Y 10  00 

Breeder's  herd,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsport,  X.  Y 15  00 

Best  bull,  any  age,  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Weedsi)ort,  X.  Y 20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age 20  00 


CLASS  30.    DUTCH  BELTED. 
(M.  A.  Scovell,  Judge,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over.  .T.  \V.  Swab.  Findlay,  Ohio $12  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  .T.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 6  00 

7-Afri. 
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Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 2  00 

cows  AND  HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 8  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 4  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 6  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 6  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  J.  W.  fciwab,  Findlay,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findl&y,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay, 

Ohio   8  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  J.  W.  Swab,  Find- 
lay,  Ohio    8  00 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 6  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  Swab/ Findlay,  Ohio 3  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 15  00 

Breeder's  herd,  J.  W.  Swab,  Findlay,  Ohio 15  00 

CLASS  31.    AYHSHIRES. 
(M.  A.  Scovell,  Judge,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio |12  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 8  00 

Two  yearis  old  and  under  three,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 8  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 6  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 5  OO 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 3  00 

cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 8  OO 

Third  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 4  OO 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohloi 8  OO 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio U  OQ 
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Third  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Belolt,  Ohio 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  O . .  6  00 

Second  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pata&kala,  Oliio 2  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio. .  5  00 

Second  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 2  00 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit, 

Ohio  i 8  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 6  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  McCormick  & 

Edgerly.  Pataskala,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 6  00 

exhibitor's  herd,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit  Ohio. , 15  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 10  00 

Breeder's  herd,  Howard  Cook,  Beloit,  Ohio 15  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 10  00 

CLASS  32.    GURNSEYS. 
(M.  A.  ScoTell,  Judge,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

BULLS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio. $12  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 8  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 6  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 6  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 3  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio. .  5  00 

Second  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio. 3  00 

Third  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 2  00 

cows  AND  HEIFERS. 

Three  years  old  and  over,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio. .  12  00 

Second  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 8  00 

Third  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 4  00 

Two  years  old  and  under  three,  L.  V:  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 6  00 

Third  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio. ! G  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 2  00 

Calf,  under  one  year  old,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio. . .  5  00 
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Second  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio  3  00 

Third  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 2  00 

Four  animalR,  either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry, 

Ohio    8  00 

Second  premium,  Mcrormick  &  Edgerly.  Patasknla,  Ohio 0  0(1 

Third  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 3  00 

Two  animals,  either  sex,   the  produce  of  one  cow,   L.    Y,  Axtell, 

Perry,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 6  00 

Third  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 3  00 

Exhibitor's  herd,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 15  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 10  00 

Breeder's  herd,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry.  Ohio 15  00 

Second  premium,  McCormick  &  Edgerly,  Pataskala.  Ohio. . . '. 10  00 

CHAMnOXS. 


I 


Best  bull,  any  age,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry,  Ohio 20  00 

Best  cow  or  heifer,  any  age,  L.  V.  Axtell,  Perry  Ohio 20  00 


DAIRY  AND  CKEAMERY  PRODUCTS. 


CLASS  33. 

(H.  N.  Slater,  Judge,  Lafayette,  Ind.) 

For  20-pound  tub  creamery  butter,  Herbert  Newby,  Spiceland,  Ind.|20  00 

Second  premium,  Perry  L.  Johnson,  Prairie  Creek,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium,  Silas  Holloway,  North  Manchester,  Ind 10  00 

Fourth  premium,  Schlosser  Bros.,  Plymouth,  Ind 5  00 

For  10-pound  tub  dairy  butter,  Mrs.  Peter  Raab,  Lawrence,  Ind...  12  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 8  00 

For  5  pounds  dairy  butter  in  one  pound  prints,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake, 

Edinburg,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  R.  Gregory,  Pendleton,  Ind (5  (K) 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  Peter  Raab,  Lawrence,  Ind 4  (K) 

Fourth  premium,  Ciias.  Lamont,  Noblesville,  Intl 2  00 

For  full  cream  cheese,  not  less  than  30  pounds,  Boyd  &  Drischel, 

Cambridge  City,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  A.  E.  Helmer,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 12  00 

Third  premium,  W.  L.  McCain.  Dublin.  Ind 8  00 

For  cottage  cheese,  not  less  than  one  print,  .Jennie  II.  Droke,  Gal- 

laudet,  Ind 3  00 
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Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind ' 1  00 

For  the  most  fancy  exhibit  of  print  or  ornamental  butter  work, 

•     Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 10  00 

For  three  Young  America  cheese,  Boyd  &  Drlschel,  Cambridge  City, 

Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  A.  E.  Helmer,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.i 10  00 

Third  premium,  W.  L.  McCain,  Dublin,  Ind 5  00 


SHEEP. 


CLASS  34.    SHROPSHIRE. 
(H.  Noel  Gibson,  Judge.) 

RAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y $10  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook.  N.  Y 8  00 

Third  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 5  34 

Fourth  premium,  Henry  C.  Forgey,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y" 3  33 

Sixth  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 2  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  III 10  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 8  00 

Third  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 5  34 

Fourth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  -N.  Y 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Henry  C.  Forgey,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 3  33 

Sixth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 2  00 

Lamb,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 8  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 5  34 

Fourth  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 3  33 

Sixth  premium,  Henry  Klinger,  Lebanon,  Ind 2  00 

EWES. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  10  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 8  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 5  34 

Fourth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 3  33 
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Sixth  premium,  Henry  C.  Forgey,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Lamb,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Alien,  Allerton,  111 8  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 6  A 

Fourth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewlston,  N.  Y 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 3  33 

Sixth  premium,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 2  00 

FLOCKS. 

Exhibitor's  flock,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 8  00 

Third  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y , .  5  34 

Fourth  premium,  Henry  C.  Forgey,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Claud  D.  Storm,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  33 

Breeder's  flock,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 10  00 

Second  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 8  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 5  34 

Fourth  premium,  Claud  D.  Storm,  Lebanon,  Ind 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Henry  C,  Forgey,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 3  33 

Best  pen  of  flve  rams,  any  age,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook, 

N.  Y 10  00 

Second  premium,  Niagara  Stock  Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y 8  00 

Third  premium,  (Jeo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 5  34 

Fourth  premium,  Wm.  Furry,  Greenfield,  Ind. 4  00 

Fifth  premium,  Henry  Klinger,  Lebanon,  Ind ^ . .  3  33 

Sixth  premium,  Wm.  Furi^,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 13  33 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y 13  33 


CLASS  35.     OXFORD  DOWN. 

KAMB. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncle,  Ind.  .^ 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 3  00 

Lamb,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 12  00 
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Second  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium.  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 3  00 

EWES. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  R,  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  III 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Ljimb,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 3  00 

FLOCKS. 

Exhibitor's  flock,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 6  00 

Third  premium,  Wilson  Bros 4  00 

Breeder's  flock,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 6  00 

Third  premium,  R..  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 4  00 

Best  pen  of  flve  rams,  any  age,  R.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  111 10  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 


CLASS  36.    SOUTHDOWN. 


RAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  Geo.  McKen'ow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 7  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  HI 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 7  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium.  Wilson  Bros 3  00 

Lamb,  Crco.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 3  00 
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EWES. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncle,  Ind 6  00 

Fourth  premium,  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 3  00 

Lamb.  Geo.  Allen,  Allerton,  111 12  00 

Second  premium.  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 3  00 

FLOCKS. 

Exhibitor's  flock,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium.  Watt  Wilson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

Breeder's  flock,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium.  Watt  Wilson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Pen  of  flve  rams,  any  age.  Watt  Wilson  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis 10  00 

CLASS  37.    HAMPSHIRE  DOWN. 

RAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind $8  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 2  00 

Lamb,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 2  00 

EWES. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 3  00 

Lamb,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 8  00 

ELOCKS. 

Exhibitor's  flock,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 3  00 

Breeder's  flock,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier^  Ind 3  00 

Pen  of  flve  rams,  any  age,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  James  West,  Montpelier.  Ind 5  OQ 
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CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  James  West,  Montpeller,  Ind 6  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  James  West,  Montpelier,  Ind 6  00 

CLASS  38.     COTSWOLD. 

BAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind $12  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis i2  00 

Second  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Fourth  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 3  00 

Lamb,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha.  Wis 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

EWES. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Lamb,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 7  00 

Third  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Fourth  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Exhibitor's  flock,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

FLOCKS. 

Breeder's  flock,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

Pen  of  five  rams,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

CLASS  40.    DORSETS. 

BAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  R.  Stuyvesant,  AUamuchy,  N.  J $8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  AUamuchy,  N.  J 4  00 
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One  year  old  and  under  two,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 3  00 

Lamb,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 3  00 

EWES. 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 3  00 

Lamb,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 3  00 

Exhibitor's  flock,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 6  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 3  00 

FLOCKS. 

Breeder's  flock,  R.  Stuyvesant  Allamuchy,  N.  J 6  00 

Second  premium,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 3  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Ram,  any  age,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 6  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  R.  Stuyvesant,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 6  00 


CLASS  41.     RAMBOUILLET. 

KAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis $10  00 

Second  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 6  00 

Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Third  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

Fourth  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

Lamb,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 4  00 

Fourth  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

EWES. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis. 10  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Third  premium,  John  E.  Webb.  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

Fourth  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis. 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 6  00 
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Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 4  00 

Fourth  premium,  Jolin  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

Lamb,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waultesha,  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Third  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 4  00 

Fourth  premium,  John  B.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

Exhibitor's  flock,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha.  Wis 10  00 

Second  premium,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind 6  QO 

Third  premium,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 4  00 

FLOCKS. 

Breeder's  flock,  John  E.  Webb,  Southport,  Ind * 10  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  F.  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis 10  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age 10  00 

CLASS  42.     AMERICAN  MERINOS-DELANE  TYPE. 

BAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio ^8  00 

Second  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman^  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  A.  T.  Gaml)er,  Wakeman,  Ohio 3  00 

Lamb,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenla,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 3  00 

EWES. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  G.  B.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 3  00 

Lamb,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 3  00 

FLOCKS. 

Bxliibitor's  flock,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio ^. 3  00 
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Third  premium.  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 2  00 

Breeder's  flock,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 3  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 8  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 8  00 


CLASS  43.     MERINOS. 

RAMS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio $8  00 

Second  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

Ram  lamb,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  G.  B.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 3  00 

EWES. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 3  00 

Lamb,  R.  D.  Willlnmson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

FLOCKS. 

Breeder's  flock,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  P.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 3  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  ram,  any  age,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 3  00 

Exhibitor's  flock,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  G.  E.  Helser,  Herring,  Ohio 2  00 
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FLOCKS. 

Breeder's  flock,  U.  D.  Williamson,  Xeiiia,  Oliio 5  00 

Secoud  premium,  G.  E.  Ilelser,  Herring,  Ohio 3  O') 

CIIAMPIOXS. 

Champion  ram.  any  age,  U.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Champion  ewe,  any  age,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 


CLASS  44.     CHEVIOT. 


RAMS. 


Two  years  old  or  over,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind $8  00 

Second  premium,  Hugh  F.  Collins,  Groencastle,  Ind 4  00 

Third  premium,  Hugh  F.  Collins,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  0(J 

One  year  old  and  under  Iayo,  F.  H.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  Hugh  F.  Collins,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  00 

Lamb,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Hugh  F.  Collins,  Greencastle,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 2  00 

EWES. 

Two  3'ears  old  or  over,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 8  00 

Secfond  premium,  Hugh  F.  Collins,  Greencastle,  Ind 4  00 

Third  premium,  F,  B.  Hartman.  Fincastle,  Ind 2  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  F.  B.  Hartman.  Fincastle,  Ind. 3  00 

Third  premium,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 2  00 

Lamb,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate,  Ind 3  00 

Third  pi-emlum,  Hugh  F.  Collins,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  00 

FLOCKS. 

Exhibitor's  flock,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  F.  B.  Hartman,  Fincastle,  Ind 3  00 
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SWINE. 


CLASS  45.     BERKSUIRE. 
(N.  H.  Gentry,  Judge,  Sedalia,  Mo.) 

BOABS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 $12  00 

Second  prwnium,  G.  MitcheU,  Windfall,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  J.  G.  Yeager,  Shelby ville,  Ky 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 10  00 

Second  preiiiium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 7  00 

Third  premium,  G.  Mitchell,  Windfall,  Ind 3  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thomtown, 

Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 5  00 

Third  premium,  J.  G.  Yeager,  Shelby  ville,  Ky 2  00 

Under  six  months  old,  Chas.  L.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  L.  Barlser,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  L.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

sows. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  J.  G.  Yeager,  Shelby  ville,  Ky 12  00 

Second  premium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 8  00 

Third  premium,  G.  Mitchell,  Windfall,  Ind. ; 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  G.  Mitchell,  Windfall,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 7  00 

Third  premium,  Etzler  &  Moses,  Convoy,  Ohio ; .     3  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 8  0(> 

Second  premium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 5  00 

Third  premium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 2  00 

Under  six  months  old,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

HEBDS. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year.  II.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 20  00 

Second  premium,  G.  Mitchell,  Windfall,  Ind 10  00 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111. ..  15  00 

Second-  premium,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 10  00 

Five  pigs  under  one  year,  the  get  of  one  boar  or  produce  of  one 

sow,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 12  00 
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Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown,  Ind 8  00 

Five  pigs  under  six  montbs  old,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thomtown, 

Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son.  Thorn  town,  Ind 8  00 

Pair  pigs  under  one  year  old,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind ...  12  00 
Second  premium,  H.  F.  Waters,  Dawson,  111 8  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  boar,  any  age,  Jas.  Riley  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age,  6.  Mitchell,  Windfall,  Ind 20  00 


CLASS  46.    POLAND  CHINA. 
(Ed.  Klever,  Judge,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio.) 

BOABS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  M.  B.  Graham,  Remington,  Ind $12  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Greer,  Martinsville,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Lindley  &  Butler,  Russiaville,  Ind 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  S.  D.  Ghere,  New  Augusta,  Ind. .....  10  00 

Second  premium,  Lindley  &  Butler,  Russiayille,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  Wm.  G.  Hartman,  Southport,  Ind 3  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Castleman  &  Shipley,  Burkett, 

Ind. 8  00 

Second  premium,  Jack  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium.  Jack  &  Son,  Judson,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months,  Harcourt  &  Johnson,  New  Augusta,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  Enos  Tolbert,  Lagro,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  Lock  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 2  00 

sows. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  J.  R.  Harrod,  Hope,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  S.  D.  Ghere,  New  Augusta,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Lindley  &  Butler,  Russiaville,  Ind 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Lock  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind. .  10  00 

Second  premium,  Lock  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  J.  W.  Williams  &  Sons,  Brlant,  Ind 3  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  J.  W.  Williams  &  Son,  Briant, 

Ind.   8  00 

Second  premium.  Smith  &  Harmon,  Rensselaer,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  Luciau  Arbuckle,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months,  Lucian  Arbuckle,  Hope,  Ind 8  00 
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IlEBDS. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year  okl,  J.  W.  Williams  &  Sons, 

Briant,    Ind 20  00 

Second  preminm,  Lindley  &  Butler,  Rnssiavillc,  Ind 10  OO 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year  old,  Jack  &  Son,  Judsou,  Ind. .  13  00 

Second  premium,  Enos  Tolbert,  Lagro,  Ind .". .  10  00 

Five  pigs  under  one  year,  the  get  of  one  boar  or  produce  gf  one 

sow,  Enos  Tolbert,  Lagro,  Ind 12  00 

Second  pi-emiuni,  Lock  &  Wellington,  Uemingtou,  lud 8  00 

Five  pigs  under  six  mouths  old,  Enos  Tolbert,  Lagro,  Ind 12  OO 

Second  premium,  Lock  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 8  00 

Pair  pigs  under  one  year  old,  Ilarcourt  &  Johnson,  New  Augnsla, 

Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  Enos  Tolbert,  Lagro,  Ind 8  OO 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  boar,  any  age,  M.  B.  Graham,  Remington,  Ind 20  OO 

Champion  sow,  any  age.  Lock  &  Wellington,  Remington,  Ind 20  00 


CLASS  47.     CHESTER  WHITE  AND  CHESHIRE. 
(Allen  Heeler,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

BOARS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind $12  00 

Second  premium,  Elmer  Russell,  Carmel,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 10  00 

Second  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 7  00 

Third  premium,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio  8  00 

Second  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zionsville,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  H.  M.  Smith,  Hall,  Ind 2  00 

sows. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  Gibson  &  Reed.  Muncie,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 10  00 

Second  premium,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 7  00 
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Thirii  premium,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind 3  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncle,  Ind. ...  8  00 

Second  premium,  F.  V.  &  -J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 5  00 

Under  six  months,  H.  M.  Smith,  Hall,  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium,  W.  \V.  Milner  &  Son,  Tliorntown,  Ind .5  00 

Third  premium,  W.  \V.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

HERDS. 

Boar  and  tlirec  sows  over  one  year,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima. 

Ohio    20  00 

Second  premium,  Gibson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  j'ear,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima, 

Ohio : 15  00 

Second  premium,  Hinshaw  Bros.,  Zlonsville,  Ind 10  00 

Five  pigs  under  one  year,  the  get  of  one  boar  or  produce  of  one 

sow,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Smith,  Hall,  Ind 8  00 

FiA'e  pigs  under  six  months  old,  H.  M.  Smith,  Hall,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  W.  W.  Milner  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 8  00 

Pair  pigs  under  one  year  old,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Smith,  Hall  Ind '. 8  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  boar,  any  age,  F.  V.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Lima,  Oliio 20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age,  Gihson  &  Reed,  Muncie,  Ind 20  00 


CLASS  48.     DUROC-JERSEY,  TAMWORTH   AND   THIN   RIND. 

(W.  A.  Pearson,  Judge,  Thorntown,  Ind.) 

BOABS. 

Two  years  old  or  over.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio $12  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Cravens,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Werth  &  Co..  Strasburg,  Ind 4  00 

Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 10  00 

Second  premium,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osborn,  Ohio 7  (M) 

Third  premium,  Red  Ear  Stock  Farm,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 3  (X) 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Mahan  Bros.,  Os])oru,  Ohio '. .  8  00 

Second  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium,  Marion  Stultz,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months  old,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Cravens,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 5  00 

Third  premium,  J.  B.  Jones,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 
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SOWS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Cravens,  Craw  fords  ville,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 4  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osbom,  Ohio 10  00 

Second  premium,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osborn,  Ohio 7  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Teter,  Remington,  Ind 3^00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Second  premium,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osbom,  Ohio 5  00 

Third  premium.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 2  00 

Under  six  months  old,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio. .  .* 8  00 

Second  premium,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 8  00 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  Cravens,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 5  00 

HERDS. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 20  00 

Second  premium,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osbom,  Ohio 10  00 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year,  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio. .  15  00 

Second  premium,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osborn,  Ohio 10  00 

Five  pigs  under  one  year,  the  get  of  one  boar  or  produce  of  one 

sow;  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Cravens,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 8  00 

Five  pigs  under  six  months  old.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Cravens,  Crawfordsville,  Ind ~^8  00 

Pair  pigs  under  one  year  old.  Watt  &  Foust,  Xenia,  Ohio 12  00 

Second  premium,  Mahan  Bros.,  Osborn,  Ohio 8  00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion  boar,  any  age.  Watt  &  Foust 20  00 

Champion  sow,  any  age.  Watt  &  Foust 20  00 


CLASS  49.     ESSEX. 
(W.  A.  Pearson,  Judge,  Thomtown,  Ind.) 

BOABS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  Geo.  Inechen,  Brian t,  Ind $5  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  Inechen,  Brlant,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Gea  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind ,  3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 2  00 
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Two  years  old  or  over,  Geo.  Inecben,  Brlant,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Brlant,  Ind 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  Inechen,  Brian t,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months  old,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son&,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

HEBDS. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 5  00 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 3  >00 

Five  pigs  under  one  year,  the  get  of  one  boar  or  produce  of  one 

sow,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  A.  G.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

Five  pigs  under  six  months  old,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester, 

Ind 4  00 

Pair  pigs  under  one  year  old,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  A.  0.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

CLASS  50.     SUFFOLK. 

(W.  A.  Pearson,  Judge,  Thorntown,  Ind.) 

sows. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind $5  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester; 

Ind. 3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months  old,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  C.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 

HEBDS. 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year  old,  A.  0.  Green  &  Sons,  Win- 
cheater,  Ind. 5  00 

Second  premium,  A.  G.  Green  &  Sons,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Five  pigs  under  one  year,  the  get  of  one  boar  or  produce  of  one 

sow,  A.  0.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ind 4  00 

Five  pigs  under  six  months  old,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester, 

Ind 4  00 

Pair  pigs  under  one  year  old,  A.  C.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium.  A..  0.  Green  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ind 2  00 
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CLASS  51.    VICTOllIA,  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  AND  SMALL  YORK- 
SHIRE. 

(W.  A.  Pearson,  Judge,  Thorutown,  Ind.) 

BOARS. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  Geo.  Ineohen,  Briant,  Ind ; $o  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 4  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 3  OO 

Second  premium,  W.  E.  Roclvhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 2  00 

Boar  under  six  months,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 2  00 

sows. 

Two  years  old  or  over,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 3  00 

One  year  old  and  under  two,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 4  OU 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant  Ind 2  00 

Six  months  old  and  under  twelve,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind.  3  00 

Second  premium,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 2  00 

Under  six  months,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 2  00 

HERDS. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year  old,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind. .  5  00 
Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year  old,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna 

Green,  Ind  •.  5  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 3  00 

Five  pigs  imder  one  year,  the  get  of  one  l)oar  or  produce  of  one 

sow,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant.  Ind 2  00 

Five  pigs  under  six  months  old,  W.  E.  Rockhill,  Etna  Green,  Ind. .  4  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Inechen,  Briant,  Ind 2  00 

POULTRY. 


CLASS  52. 

■ 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

(T.  II.  Buck,  Wesley  Lanius,  Theo.  Hewes,  Ben  S.  Myers,  E.  S.  Cum- 

mings,  R.  E.  Jones,  C.  A.  Snj-der,  Judges.) 

Black  Minorca  cock,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 $2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stlue  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind *,,,,,,     1  00 
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Third  premium,  A.  M.  Aci-a,  Burlington,  Ky • flbbofi 

Black  Minorca  ben,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  M*  Acta,  Biirllilgton,  Ky*  * .  * 2  00 

Tliird  premium.  Colombia  Poultry  Pftrli,  Iiidianapolis,  Ilid. 1  00 

Black  Minorca  cockerel,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind *^  2  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind * 1  00 

Third  premium.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 

Black  Minorca  pullet,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind ^. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  8.  T.  Campbell,  Mansfield,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Black  Minorca  pen,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  III 

White  Minorca  cock,  Jas.  E.  Harlow,  Atlanta,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Tliird  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

\MiIte  Minorca  hen,  Jas.  E.  Harlow,  Atlanta,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Jas.  E.  Harlow^,  Atlanta,  Ind 2  00 

Thii-d  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

White  Minorca  cockerel,  Jas.  E.  Hrfrlow,  Atlanta,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Jas.  E.  Harlow,  Atlanta,  Ind «  50 

Third  premium.  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 

White  Minorca  pullet,  Jas.  E.  Harlow,  Atlanta,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Jas.  E.  Harlow,  Atlanta,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

White  Minorca  pen,  Jas.  E.  Harlow,  Atlanta,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Blue  Andalusian  cock,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind ribbon 

Blue  Andalusian  hen,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 

Blue  Andalusian  cockerel,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 50 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Bine  Andalusian  pullet,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Blue  Andalusian  pen,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind ribbon 

Black  Spanish  cock,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edlnburg,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

BUck  Spanish  hen,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Sons,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Spanish  cockerel,  J.  A.  Hornung  ^  Sons,  SU^lby ville,  Ind 2  00 
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Second  premium,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind * . .  1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung,  Shelby viUe,  Ind 

Black  Spanish  pullet,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelbyyille,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 , 

Black  Spanish  pen,  J.  A.  Hornung,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

POLISH. 

White-crested  black  cock,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Louis  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 

White-crested  black  hen,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelby  ville,  Ind. ..  3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

White-crested  black  cockerel,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelbyville, 

Ind    2  00 

Second  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 

White-crested  black  pullet,  J.  A.  Hornung  &.Sons,  Shelbyville,  Ind.  3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 2  00 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

White-crested  black  pen,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelbyville,  Ind. . .  3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 

Silver-bearded  cock,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  III 1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty.  Charleston,  111 50 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 

Silver-bearded  hen,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  00 

Tliird  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Silver-bearded  pen,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 

HAMBUBGS. 

Silver-spangled  cock,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 ' 1  00 

Silver-spangled  hen,  Brainard  Aikens,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Brainard  Aikens,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Silver-spangled  cockerel,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 300 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 
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Sllver-spangled  pallet,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  ShelbyvUle,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  MlUigan,  Ind 1  00 

Silver-spangled  pen,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby vlUe,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Brainard  Alkens,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milllgan.  Ind 2  00 

H0X7DANB. 

Houdan  cock,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Horunug  &  Sons,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

Houdan  hen,  J.  A.  Homimg  &  Sons,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Houdan  cockerel,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 

Houdan  pullet,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 

Houdan  pen,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Robert  L.  Higert,  Greencastle,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milllgan,  Ind 2  00 

DOBKINQS. 

Silver  Gray  cock,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Silver  Gray  hen,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ina 2  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Silver  Gray  cockerel,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 50 

Silver  Gray  pullet,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 50 

Silver  Gray  pen,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Colored  hen,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

ASIATIC. 

Buff  Cochin  cock,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  C.  A.  Johnson,  Greenfield,  Ind 

Buff  Cochin  hen,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 3  00 
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Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Lee  Potts,  Thorntown,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  cockerel,  Warbritton  Bros..  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  C.  A.  Johnson,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  pullet,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 3  O^J 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  C.  A.  Johnson,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  pen,  Thos.  Curry,  Anderson,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  C.  A.  Johnson,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Partridge  Cochin  cock,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Partridge  Cochin  hen,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  Cochin  cockerel,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind - 

Partridge  Cochin  pullet,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  III 2  00 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 

Partridge  Cochin  pen,  Warbritton  Bros,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

White  Cochin  cock,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 1  OO 

Third  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 

White  Cochin  hen,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  OO 

Third  premium.  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

White  Cochin  cockerel,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Blackman  &  Toben,  Ferguson,  Mo 50 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

White  Cochin  pullet,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 

White  Cochin  pen,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium.  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Black  Cochin  cock,  L.  H.  Seidenstlcker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Blackman  &  Toben,  Ferguson,  Mo 1  00 

Third  premium,  L.  H.  Seidenstlcker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  hen,  Blackman  &  loben,  Ferguson,  Mo 3  00 
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Second  premium,  Blackman  &  Toben,  Fer^son,  Mo 2  00 

Third  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Cochin  cockerel,  Blackman  &  Toben,  Ferguson,  Mo 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Tliird  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Cochin  pullet,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga.  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium.  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Cochin  pen,  Blackman  &  Toben,  Ferguson,  Mo 5  00 

Second  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 2  00 

Black  Langshan  cock.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A,  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby viUe,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Langshan  hen.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

.Third  premium.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Langshan  cockerel,  Chas.  Wolford,  Milton,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  Chas.  Wolford,  Milton,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  Wolford,  Milton,  Ind < 1  OO 

Black  Langshan  pullet.  E.  M.  Quay,  Columbia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  Wolford,  Milton,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Black  Langshan  pen.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  Wolford,  Milton,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

White  Langshan  cock.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan.  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

White  Langshan  hen,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium.  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

White  Langshan  cockerel,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Whit^  Langshan  pullet,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianaolls,  Ind 1  00 

m 

White  Langshan  pen,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  QO 

Third  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

MEDITEBRANEAN. 

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  cook,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 ... .  3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  Loudon,  Ohio 2  (W 
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Third  premium,  Good  &  Paxton,  Louisville,  Ky 1  00 

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  hen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  O.  3  00 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby vllle,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  00 

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London, 

Ohio    3  00 

Second  premium,  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium.  Good  &  Paxton,  Louisville,  Ky 1  00 

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullet,  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind...  3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Third  premium,  L.  H.  Seidenstlcker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 3  00 

Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  pen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London.  O.  5  00 

Second  premium,  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 2  00 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  cock,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  hen,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind. 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind ^ 1  00 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London.  Ohio 2  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullet,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Shelby- 

ville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan.  Ind 1  00 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  pen,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan.  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Single-comb  White  Leghorn  cock,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. . .  3  00 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Single-comb  White  Leghorn  hen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  O. .  3  00 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Single-comb  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  3  00 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Fred  Gresh,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

Single-comb  White  Leghorn  pullet,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  3  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind .- .  1  00 

Single-comb  White  Leghorn  pen,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind....  5  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ^  QO 
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Rose-comb  White  Leghorn  cock,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Ghas.  McClave,  West  Loiidon,  Ohio 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind.' 1  00 

Rose-comb  White  Leghorn  hen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio.  3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Rose-comb  White  Leghorn  cockerel,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London, 

Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

Rose-comb  White  Leghorn  pullet,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 3  OO 

Second  premium.  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Rose-comb  White  Leghorn  pen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  L9ndon,  O. ..  5  00 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  cock.  J.  B.  Middleton,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  L.  H.  Selden&ticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium.  T.  N.  Smiley,  Milligan,  Ind 

Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  hen,  J.  B.  Middleton,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  B.  Middleton,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium.  L.  H.  Seidenstlcker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  cockerel,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 ... .  3  00 

Second  premium.  Henry  C.  Forgey,  Crawf ordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  L.  H.  Seidenstlcker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  pullet,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Sons,  Shelby- 
ville, Ind   3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  B.  Middleton,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  pen,  J.  B.  Middleton,  Franklin,  Ind.....  5  00 

Second  premium,  L.  H.  Seidenstlcker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville.  Ind 1  00 

AHEBICAN. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock,  C.  E.  Spaugh,  Rugby,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  C.  E.  Spaugh,  Rugby,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  Tllla  Leach,  Cheney ville^  111 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Homung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  C.  E.  Spaugh,  Rugby,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  0 2  00 

Third  premium,  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio.  3  00 

Second  premium,  C.  E.  Spaugh,  Rugby,  Ind 2  00 
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Third  premium,  Cbas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pen,  C.  E.  Spaugli,  Rugby,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

White  Plymouth  Roclt  coclt,  U.  R.  Flshel,  Uope,  Ind 3  OU 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  U.  R.  Flshel,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

White  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  U.  R.  Flshel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  Wolford,  Milton,  Ind 1  00 

White  Plymouth  Rock  pen,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 5  00 

Second  Premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  cock,  Reed  &>  McKindley,  McDonald,  Pa 3  00 

Second  premium,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Wm.  R.  Paetzel,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  Wm.  R.  Paetzel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  D.  Bratton,  New  Ross,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Jnd 2  00 

Third  premium,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  R.  L.  Bratton,  New  Ross,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  L.  Bratton,  New  Ross,  Ind \ 1  00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  pen,  E.  C.  Allison,  Hope,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  R.  L.  Bratton,  New  Ross,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  Wm.  R,  Paetzel,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

Silver  Wyandotte  cock,  W.  C.  Brookover,  .Carlwick,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  00 

Silver  Wyandotte  hen,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 2  00 

Third  premium,  W.  C.  Brookover,  Carlwick,  Oliio 1  00 

Silver  Wyandotte  cockerel,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinl)urg,  Ind 3  00^ 

Second  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  in*emlum,  Henry  Steinmerch,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1  00 

Silver  W-yandotte  pullet,  H.  G.  Fish,  Vigil,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  Henry  Steinmerch,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 


Third  premium,  H.  G.  Fish.  Vigil,  Ohio 1  OU 

Silver  Wyandotte  pen,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa. 5  00 

Second  premium,  John  Sline  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  W.  C.  Brookover,  Carlwiclt,  Ohio 2  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  eoclc,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Franltlin,  Ind . . . ; 2  (K) 

Third  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  hen,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio *2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  cockerel,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  prenodum,  H.  A.  Danner,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  pullet,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  III 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind •• .  1  00 

Golden  Wyandotte  pen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind * . . .  ^ 3  00 

Thhrd  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston.  Ill 2  00 

White  Wyandotte  cock,  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Armstrong  Bros.,  Moral,  Ind 2  00 

Thhrd  premium,  Armstrong  Bros.,  Moral,  Ind 1  00 

White  Wyandotte  hen,  Armstrong  Bros.,  Moral,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa '. . .  2  00 

Thh^  premium,  T.  E.  Orr.  Beaver,  Pa 1  00 

White  Wyandotte  cockerel,  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Clement  &  I^ke,  Prairie  View,  111 2  00 

Thh-d  premium,  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

White  Wyandotte  pullet,  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium.  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Sou,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

White  Wyandotte  pen,  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Hope,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Armstrong  Bros.,  Moral,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 2  00 

Buflf  Wyandotte  cock,  Chas.  J.  Buchanan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  (K) 

Thhrd  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Buff  Wyandotte  hen,  S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Wyandotte  cockerel,  Wm.  Rossmau,  Columbia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Wyandotte  pullet,  W^ni.  Rossman,  Colural)ia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Rossman,  Columbia  City,  Ind 2  00 
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Third  premium,  Wm.  Rossman,  Columbia  City,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Wyandotte  peo,  S.  B.  Lane,  Spieeland,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Rossman,  Columbia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Spieeland,  Ind 2  00 

Silver-penciled  Wyandotte  cock.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia.  City, 

Ind 1  00 

Second  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 50 

Third  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 

Silver-penciled  hen.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 50 

Second  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind ^ 

Third  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 

Silver-penciled  Wyandotte  cockerel.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City, 

Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 

Silver-penciled  pullet.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind.' 2  00 

Third  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 1  00 

Silver-penciled  Wyandotte  pen.   Carver  &  Avery,   Columbia   City, 

Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 

Partridge  Wyandotte  cock,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 1  00 

Third  p;^mium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City.  Ind 

Partridge  Wyandotte  hen,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind ,  3  00 

Second  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  E.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  Wyandotte  cockerel.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind.  3  00 

Second  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  VA'^yandotte  pullet.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind..  3  00 

Second  premium,  Carver  &  Avei-y,  Columbia  City,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 1  00 

Partridge  Wyandotte  pen.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind... .  5  00 

Second  premium,  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  R.  B.  Jones,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Buff  Orpington  cock,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium.  Carver  &  Avery,  Columbia  City,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 

Buff  Orpington  hen,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  C.  S.'  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 1  00 

Buff  Orpington  cockerel,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 50 

Second  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 

Third  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 
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Buff  Orpington  pullet,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 2  00 

Second  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver.  Pa 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 

Buff  Orpington  pen.  T.  E.  Orr,  Beaver,  Pa 5  00 

Second  premium,  C.  S.  Byers,  Hazelrigg,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

White  Orpington  pullet,  Huddleston  Poultry  Farm,  Winamac,  Ind.  50 

Second  premium,  Huddleston  Poultry  Farm,  Winamac,  Ind 

Bhode  Island  Red  cocls,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

Rhode  Island  Red  hen,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  ^on,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind '. . . »  1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind, . .  2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

Rhode  Island  Red  pullet,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J,  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 1  00 

Rhode  Island  Red  pen,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Son,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  C.  Zimmer  &  Sou,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

ASIATIC. 

Light  Brahma  cock,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind . . ' o  CO 

Second  premium,  Frank  B.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  hen,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 2  OO 

Third  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  cockerel,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 1  00 

Lif^ht  Brahma  pullet,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 3  00 

Second  ]>remiuni,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 2  00 

Tliird  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 1  00 

Light  Brahma  pen,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Rowlands,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thorntown,  Ind 2  00 

Dark  Brahma  cock.  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Dark  Brahma  hen,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premiupa,  J.  ^.  EJvan,  Greenfield,  In^ 1  OQ 
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Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Dark  Brahma  cockerel,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind , 1  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 

Dark  Brahma  pullet,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 

park  Brahma  pen,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 

GAMES. 

Black-breasted  Red  cock,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  Warbritton  Bros.,  Ladoga,  Ind 

Black-breasted  Red  hen,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg  Ind. . .  r 1  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 30 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Black-breasted  Red  cockerel,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Third  premium-,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Black-breasted  Red  pullet,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Black-breasted  Red  pen,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Pit  Game  cock.  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Philip  Unger,   Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

Pit  Game  hen.  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlinglon,"Ky 3  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

Pit  Game  cockerel,  Philip  Unger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Clark,  Indianaiwlis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 1  00 

Pit  Game  pullet.  Phillip  Unger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Phillip  Unger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Pit  Game  pen,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Phillip  Unger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  A.  M.  Acra,  Burlington,  Ky 2  00 

Cornish  Indian  cock,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00. 

Second  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  John  White,  Elwood,  Ind 1  00 

Cornish  Indian  hen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  Ix)ndon,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 
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Third  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Cornish  Indian  cockerel,  Wesley  Lanlus,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby vllle,  Ind 

Cornish  Indian  pullet,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby ville*  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Cornish  Indian  pen,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Columbia  Poultry  Park,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  John  White,  Blwood,  Ind 2  00 

GAME  BANTAMS. 

Black-breasted  Red  cock,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 1  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 

Black-breasted  Red  hen,  R.  R.  Voris.  Peoria,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R,  Voris,  Peoria.  Ill 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  IL  Voris,  Peoria,  111 1  00 

BUick-breasted  Red  cockerel,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

TWrd  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Black-breasted  Red  pullet,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111. 3  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R,  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111. 1  00 

Black-breasted  Red  pen,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 5  00 

Second  premium.  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 3  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

Silver  Duckwlng  cock,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  00 

R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 

Silver  Duckwlng  hen,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A,  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Thh-d  premium,  M..H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Silver  Duckwlng  cockerel,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 1  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 

Silver  Duckwlng  pullet,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria.  Ill 2  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Third  premium,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Silver  Duckwlng  pen,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Red  Pyle  cock.  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington.  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 1  00 

Red  Pyle  hen,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 
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Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Sons,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  00 

Red  Pyle  cockerel,  R.  R.  Voris.  Peoria.  Ill 2  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 1  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  III 

Red  Pyle  pullet,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 : 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 1  00 

Red  Pyle  pen,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 5  00 

Second  premium,  R.  R.  Voris,  Peoria,  111 3  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Brown  Red  Game  cock,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Brown  Red  Game  hen,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensbug,  Ind 50 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Brown  Red  Game  pullet,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Brown  Red  Game  pen,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind 

Red  Pyle  Game  Standard  hen,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 50 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Red  Pyle  Game  Standard  cockerel,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111.  .^. 50 

Red  Pyle  Game  Standard  pullet,  Wesley  Lanius,  Greensburg,  Ind. .  1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 50 

Red  Pyle  Game  Standard  pen,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

BANTAMS  OTHER  THAN  GAME. 

Golden  Seabright  cock,  T.  M.  Campbell.  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium.  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Seabright  hen,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind.  3  00 

Second  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Golden  Seabright  cockerel,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 50 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Golden  Seabright  pullet,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Second  premium.  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Golden  Seabright  pen,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Silver  Seabright  cock,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticker  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 1  00 

Silver  Seabright  hen,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  00 
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Silver  Seabright  cockerel,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 2  Od 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

Silver  Seabright  pullet,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind.. 2  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Silver  Seabright  pen,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind o  00 

Third  premium,  L.  H.  Seidensticl^er  &  Son,  Brightwood,  Ind 2  00 

R-  C.  B.  African  cock,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

R.  C.  B.  African  hen,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

R.  C.  B.  African  cockerel,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 

R,  C.  B.  African  pullet,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 

R.  C.  B.  African  pen,  Chas.  McClave.  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 

Buff  Cochin  cock,  Clair  P.  Johnson,  Rushville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Splceland,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Splceland,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  hen,  S.  B.  Lane,  Splceland,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Splceland,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  cockerel,  Clair  P.  Johnson,  Rushville,  Ind -. . . .  3  00 

Second  premium,  Prank  R.  Hale,  Shelby vllle,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Clair  F.  Johnson,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  pullet,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3. 00 

Second  premium,  Clair  P.  Johnson,  Rushville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Buff  Cochin  pen,  Clair  P.  Johnson,  Rushville,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  S.  B.  Lane,  Splceland,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

White  Cochin  cock,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  (K) 

Second  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind. . .'. TtJ 

Third  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  III 

White  Cochin  hen,  Bertie  Doty.  Charleston,  111 2  (U) 

Second  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  (U) 

Third  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 
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WlUte  Cocbin  cockerel,  U.  R.  Flshel,  Hope,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 50 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 

White  Qochin  pullet.  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  cock,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 50 

Second  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  hen,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelby ville„  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty,  Charleston,  111 50 

Third  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  cockerel,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 

Black  Cochin  pullet,  BerUe  Doty,  Charleston,  111 1  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  R.  Hale,  Charleston,  111 50 

Black  cochin  pen.  Frank  R.  Hale,  Charleston,  III 1  00 

Second  premium,  Bertie  Doty.  Charleston,  III.  t 

TURKEYS. 

Bronze  cock,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Bronze  hen,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Bronze  cockerel,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Bronze  pullet,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  U.  R.  Fishel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

White  Holland  cock.  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 3  OO 

Second  premium,  John  Stiue  &  Co..  Edinburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son.  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

White  Holland  hen,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  OO 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Craver,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

White  Holland  cockerel,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Craver,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  W.  A.  Craver,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 2  00 

White  Holland  pullet,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 

GEESE. 

Pair  Toulouse,  old.  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 1  00 
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Pair  Toulouse,  youug,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind ., 1  00 

Pair  Embden,  old,  J.  S.  SmUey  &  Son,  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  John  Stine  &  Oo.,  Ediiiburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Embden,  young,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  U.  R.  Flshel,  Hope,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium.  John  Stine  &  Co.,  Edinburg.  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Chinese,  old.  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio. 3  00 

Second  premium,  H.  A.  Danner,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  H.  Evan,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Chinese,  young,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby  ville.  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,'  H.  A.  Danner,  Franl^lin,  Ind 2  00 

DUCKS. 

Pair  Pekln.  old,  Clement  &  Fike,  Prairie  View:,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  B.  Middleton,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  H.  A.  Danner.  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Pekin,  young,  Dr.  E.  E.  Heady,,  Kokomo,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  Dr.  E.  E.  Heady,  Kokomo,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Clement  &  Fike.  Prairie  View,  111 2  00 

Pair  Aylesbury,  old,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind , . .  3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 1  00 

Pair  Aylesbury,  young,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Rouen,  old,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  Chas.  McClave,  West  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Tliird  premium,  J.  A.  Hornung  &  Son,  Shelby  ville.  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Rouen,  young.  J.  S.  Smiley  &  Son.  Milligan,  Ind 3  00 
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Best  display,  not  less  than  ten  different  varieties,  G.  W.  Ewald, 

Cincinnati  O 10  00 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  EwaJd.  Cincinnati,  Ohio ,.,...    ,5  OQ 
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CLASS  53.    GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 

(A.  M.  Stewart,  Judge,  Madison,  Ind.) 

Learning,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind ^4  00 

Second  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Boone  Co.  White,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Riley's  Favorite,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Johnson  Co.  White  Dent,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Third  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Twenty  ears  yellow  corn,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind : 7  50 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Twenty  ears  white  corn,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 7  50 

Third  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Twenty  ears  any  other  variety,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind...  10  00 

Second  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 7  50 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Twenty  ears  white  flint  corn.  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marys vlUe,  Ohio 2  00 

Third  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

One  peck  white  rice  popcorn,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

One  peck  any  other  variety,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Six  largest  ears,  any  variety,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Joe  R.  Overstreet,  Franklin,  Ind 2  50 

Six  most  perfect  ears  corn,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  L.  B.  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind ,. 2  50 

Best  and  most  meritorious  display  of  corn,  J.  D.  Whitesides.  Frank- 
lin,  Ind 50  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 25  00 

Best  half  bushel  white  winter  wheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O.  4  00 
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Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Best  half  bushel  red  winter  wheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvlUe,  Ohio .  4  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Best  half  bushel  Fultz  wheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 4  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Best  half  bushel  red  spring  wheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio .  4  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Best  display  of  grain  in  the  straw,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio.  10  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 5  00 

Best  display  of  meadow  and  pasture  grasses 8  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 4  00 

Half  bushel  rye,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio ^L  00 

Half  bushel  white  oats,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  black  oats,  J.  L.  Keckley.  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,.  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  silver  hull  buckwheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio.  2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  barley,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  millet  ^eed,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio .  2  00 

Second  premium,  *F.  M.  Whlpps  '&  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk, 

Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  mammoth  clover  seed,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind. .  2  OO 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  flaxseed,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

'Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Best  collection  of  grain  and  seed  grown  by  exhibitor,  Geo.  M.  Rum- 
ler,  Mohawk,  Ind ; 10  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 5  00 

Best  display  and  collection  of  farm  products  by  any  county  or  so- 
ciety in  Indiana,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind GO  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 30  00 
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CLASS  54.    VEGETABLES. 
(A.  M.  Stewart,  Judge,  Madison,  Ind.) 

Three  white  egg  plant.  B.  F.  Whaley.  Shelbyville,  Ind $  2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Three  New  York  purple  egg  plant,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  O.  2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 50 

Twelve  best  ciicumbers.  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind : . . .  50 

Six  cauliflowers,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind. . . ; 2  00 

Twelve  ears  late  sweet  corn,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio. 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Three  Hubbard  squash,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio.' 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Three  Boston  Marrow  squash,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio.  2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides.  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Three  Marblehead  squash,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1 .00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Three  Red  Hubbard  squash,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley.  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

Three  Kershaw  squash.  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Three  Summer  Crooked  Neck  squash,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O.  2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Three  field  pumpkins,  John  Marvel.  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides.  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Largest  squash,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Largest  pumpkin,  J.  D.  Whitesides.  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Six  Drumhead  cabbage,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind , . . . .  2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 
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Six  Flat  Dutch  cabbage.  J.  L.  Kecklcy,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  P.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Tblfd  premium,  J.  D.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Hope,  Ind 50 

Six  early  cabbage,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Six  red  cabbage,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 2  OU 

Second  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Twelve  stalks  of  celery,  W.  J.  George,  Jndianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Bestxdisplay  of  celery,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

Seccmd  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

One-half  peck  Lima  beans,  germ  shell,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville, 

Ind r. 2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  MM:vel,  Fairmount,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  Marrowfat  beans,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville, 

Ohio  2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  Navy  beans,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler^  Mohawk,  Ind. 50 

One-half  peck  colored  Kidney  beans,   Geo.   M.   Rumler,   Mohawk, 

Ind , 2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

One-half  peck  white  Kidney  beans,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L. .  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 50 

One-half  peck  garden  peas,  dry,   F.   M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion, 

Ohio    2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley.  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Best  peck  purple  tomatoes,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Best  peck  red  tomatoes,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 50 

Best  peck  yellow  tomatoes,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whippn  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 60 

Collection  of  tomatoes,  ten  varieties,  B.  F.  Whaley,   Shelbyville. 

Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fahrmount,  Ind 2  00 
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Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Six  largest  and  best  nutmeg  melons,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind.  2  00 

Secpnd  premium,  W.  J.  George,  Indianapolis^  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby ville,  Ind *  50 

Six  largest  and  best  musk  melons,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Sbelby ville,  Ind.  2  00 
Six  largest  and  best  Gypsy  watermelons,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.. 

Marion,  Ohio   2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Six  largest  and  best  Sweet  Hart  melons,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro., 

Marion,  Ohio   1  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Six  largest  and  best  White  Icing  melons,  B.  F.  Whaley.  Shelby- 

ville,  Ind 2  00 

Display  of  muskmelons,  not  less  than  six  varieties.  John  Marvel, 

Fairmount.  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville.  Ind s  3  00 

Display  of  water  melons,  not  less  than  6  varieties,  F.  M.  Whipps 

&  Bro..  Marlon,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 3  00 

Largest  and  best  collection  of  vegetables,  John  Marvel.  Fairmount, 

Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L,  Kecldey,  MarysvlUe,  Ohio 10  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Peck  of  peppers  for  pickling.  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00  ^ 

Third  premium,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount.  Ind 50 

Display  of  peppers.  John  Marvel.  Fairmount,  Ipd 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

CLASS  55.     ROOT  CROP. 
(A.  M.  Stewart,  Judge,  Madison,  Ind.) 

Six  purple  top  turnips,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind $2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Six  any  other  variety,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 2  00 

Six  carrots  for  table,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  F>anklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 50 

Six  carrots  for  stock,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind : .  1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 50 

Six  roots  salsify,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvlUe,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 
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Six  roots  horseradish,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  P.  Whaley,  Shelby vllle,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  Geo,  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 50 

Six  long  red  table  beets,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  vllle,  Ind 50 

Six  turnip  beets,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio i 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  vllle,  Ind 50 

Six  sugar  beets,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Six  red  Mangelwurzel,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin;  Ind. 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 1  00 

Tliird  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Six  parsnips,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  OTi 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Six  turnip  radish,  same  kind,  J.  D.  Whitesides.  Franklin.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  vllle,  Ind \ 50 

Six  winter  radish,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind \  1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  franklin,  Ind 50 

Six  long  summer  radishes,  J.  D.  Whltesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  of  Prize-Taker  onions,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvUle,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Yellow  Globe  onions,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whippd  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvUle,  Ohio 50 

Peck  White  Globe  onions,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvUle,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 1  00 

One-half  peck  yellow  onion  sets,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind. . .  2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarysvUle,  Ohio 50 

One-half  peck  red  onion  sets,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby vUle,  Ind 1  00 

One-half  peck  white  onion  sets,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby vlUe,  Ind 2  00 

Broom  corn,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  Marvel,  Falrmount,  Ind .50 

Potato  onions,  F.  M.  Whlpps  &  Bro.  Marion,  Ohio 2  (H) 
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Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 50 

Yellow  Danvers  onions,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  F»  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Red  Weatherfield  onions,  J.  L,  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Display  of  onions,  all  varieties,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio.  5  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelbyville,  Ind • 1  00 

Largest  and  best  display  of  root  crops,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin, 

Ind 5  00 

CLASS  56.     POTATOES.' 

Peck  Early  Rose,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio |2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 50 

Peck  Early  Ohio,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Bliss  Triumph,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 56 

Peck  Uncle  Sam,  John  *L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium.  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Peck  White  Rose,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Second  premium,  J..  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  White  Elephant,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Jolm  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  Beauty  Hebron,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bvo.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  3,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Qhio.  1  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville.  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 50 

Peck  Queen  of  the  West,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marj^sville.  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 50 

Peck  Empire  State,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 
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Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro,,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Green  Mountain,  P.  M.  Wliipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Oliio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville.  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Wlilpps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Early  Puritan,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 50 

Peck  Early  Harvest,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind ". 50 

Peck  Burbank  Seedling,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Peck  Bovee.  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  John  L.  Baker,  Waldron,  Ind 50 

Peck  Duchess.  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Third  premium,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio *  50 

Largest   and  best  collection  of   potatoes,   F.   M.   Whipps   &  Bro., 

Marion,  Ohio  8  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio 4  00 

Third  premium,  J.  D.  Whitesides.  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Yellow  sweet  potatoes,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio 1  00 

Third  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marion.  Ohio 50 

Peck  red  sweet  potatoes,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby vllle,  Ind 1  00 

Display  of  sweet  potatoes,  J.  L.  Keckiey,  Marysville,  Ohio 5  00 

Second  premium,  F.  M.  Whipps  &  Bro.,  Marlon,  Ohio 3  00 

Third  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  vllle,  Ind 1  00 


HORTICULTURE. 

CLASS  57.    APPLES. 

(H.  M.  Simpson,  Judge,  Vlncennes,  Ind.) 

Fifteen  varieties  for  home  use.  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Lelpslc,  Ind |15  00 

Second  premium,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 10  00 

Ten  varieties  for  market,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Lelpsfc,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Lelpslc,  Ind 6  00 

Five  varieties  for  culinary  purposes,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind..     5  00 
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Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 3  00 

Plate  Maiden  Blush,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Smith  Cider,  Jas.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind.. 1  50 

Second  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Ben  Davis,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rome  Beauty,  Jas.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio. 1  00 

Plate  Winesap,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rambo,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Yellow  iBellflower,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Fallawater,  H.  M.  Stout.  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Northwestern  Greening,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,   Ind 100 

Plate  Willow  Twig,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate    Westfield    (Seek-No-Further),    Reed   &   Fielding,    Glenwood. 

Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wagner,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Gravenstein,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Fameuse  or  Snow,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Moore's  Sweet,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout.  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Tompkins'  King,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Hubbardston,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Red  Canada,  Reed  &  Fielding,  GlenwQod,  Ind , .  1  50 

Second  pi*emlum,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Jas.  M.  Zlon,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  D.  F.~  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  00 

Plate  Fall  Wine,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  00 

Plate  Duchess,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wolf  River,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Yellow  Transparent,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Bailey's  Sweet,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Sprlngboro,  Ohio 1  50 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  White  Pippin,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Sprlngboro,  Ohio 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Baldwin,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jos.  Perrlne,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  York  Imperial,  Reed  &  Fielding.  Glen  wood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Northern  Spy,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Grimes  Golden,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jos.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Roman  Stem,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glen  wood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Indiana  Favorite,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glen  wood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Fuller,  Debaney,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Belmont,  W:  H.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Jonathan,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Lansingburg,  Evan  Swift,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind : . .  1  00 

Plate  Talman  Sweet,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Vandevere,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Fuller,  Debaney,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Twenty  Ounce,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Sprlngboro,  Ohio 1  50 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Rail's  Genet.  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wealthy,  M.  H.  Phares,  Shelby ville,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jdm  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Stark,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind. . .' 1  50 

Second  premium,  (Jeo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Pewaukee,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  English  Russet,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Mann,  H.  M.  Stout.  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jos.  Perrlne,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Peck's  Pleasant,  Jos.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  50 

Second  p^remium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Missouri  Pippin,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Gano,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Sprlngboro,  Ohio 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jos,  Perrlne,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Gideon,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Benoni,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Northern  Spltzenburg,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glen  wood,  Ind .1  50 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Autumn  Strawberry,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Mcintosh  Red,  W.  H.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  largest,  any  kind,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Shenango,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Arkansas  Black.  Jas.  M.  Zlon,  Clark's  Hill»  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Plumb's  Cider,  W.  H.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  00 

CBAB  APPLES. 

Plate  Hyslop,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 50 

Plate  Martha,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 50 

Plate  Transcendent,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Whitney,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Kentucky  Red  Cider,  Geo.  W.  Burton,  Leipsic,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Fuller,  Debaney,  Ind 50 

Five  varieties  crab  apples,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  00 

PEARS— SINGLE   PLATES. 

Plate  Bartlett,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Anjou,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Angouleme  (Duchess),  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding, 'Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Flemish  Beauty,  Jos.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Howell,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glen  wood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Kelffer,  A.  G.  Chandlee,  Chipley,  Fla 150 

Second  premium.  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Sheldon,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Seckel,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  60 

Second  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Glenwood,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Easter  Buerre,  J.  J.  Vance,  Sprlngport,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Lawrence,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Winter  Nells,  Evan  Swift,  FrankUn,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 1  00 

Plate  Vickar,  Benj.  W.  Douglass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jos.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Garber.  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 75 

Plate  Bosc,  Jos.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  D.  F.  CJorwin,  Springboro,  Ohio. 75 

Plate  Clalrgean,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 75 

Plate  Vermont  Beauty,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Worden  Seckel,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 75 

B^ive  varieties  for  family  use,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  50 

Five  varieties  for  market  use,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

PEACHES— COLLECTIONS. 

Six  varieties  for  any  purpose,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  ind 4  00 

Three  varieties  for  market,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 3  00 

SINGLE   PLATES. 

Plate  Clings,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Free  Stones,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Seedlings,  not  exhibited  before,  John  Marvel,  Fairmount,  Ind.  1  50 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  00 

QUINCES— COLLECTIONS. 

Best  collection,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin, 

Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

SINGLE   PLATES. 

Plate  Orange  quince,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Meecbe's  Prolific,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 
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Plate  Champion,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Missouri  Mammoth,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark^s  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

PLUMS. 

Best  collection  native  plums,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clerk's  Hill,  Ind 2  OU 

Plate  native  plums,  Jas.  M.  Zion,  Clark's  Hill,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Xrvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  European  plums,  J.  J.  Vance,  Springport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

GRAPES— GROWN  IN   OPEN  AIR. 

Six  varieties  for  family  use,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 3  00 

Six  varieties  for  market,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 3  00 

Five  clusters,  any  kind,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Best  collection  grown  by  exhibitor,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind.  10  00 

SINGLE  PLATES. 

Plate  Worden,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Concord.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wilder,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Duchess,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind. 1  50 

Plate  Brighton,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend;  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Salem,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Lindley,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington?  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Pocklington,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Niagara,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Beiid,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Diamond,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend.  Ind 1  00 

Plate  McPike,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Delaware,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind I  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Agawan,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Catawaba,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Ulster  Prolific,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 
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Plate  Moore's  Ealy,  C.  P.  Bradlej',  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvlngton,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Ives,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Carman,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Mills,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Aminia,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvinfe^ton,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Woodruff  Red,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Wyoming  Red,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Jonathan,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Green  Mountain,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Empire  State,  C.  P.  Bradley,  South  Bend,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Campbell,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  hot  house  grapes,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  seedlings,  not  named,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Jefferson,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Clinton,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Brilliant,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Prentiss,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Lady  Washingfon,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Cottage,^!  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Hayes,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Plate  Isabella,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plate  persimmons,  A.  G.  Chandlee,  Chipley,  Fla 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Fuller,  Dabaney,  Ind 50 

Plate  pawpaws,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Collection  of  native  nuts,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Fuller,  Dabaney,  Ind 1  00 

CHAMPION. 

Best  and  most  artistic  display  of  fruits  by  any  county  society  in 
Indiana,   agricultural   or   horticultural,    Evan   Swift,    Franklin, 

Ind 50  00 

Second  premium,  St.  Joseph  Co.  Hort.  Society,  South  Bend,  Ind. . .  40  00 

Third  premium,  Lagrange  Co.  A.  &  H.  Society,  Topeka,  Ind 30  00 

Third  premium,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Fuller,  Dabaney,  Ind 20  00 

INDIVIDUAL   SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  and  most  artistic  display  of  fruits  grown  and  exhibited  by 

one  individual  in  Indiana,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence.  Ind 25  00 

Second  premium,  Reed  &  Fielding,  Gleuwood,  Ind 15  00 
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FLOWERS. 


CLASS  58.    PLANTS. 

(Geo.  C.  Stelborn,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Ten  palms,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind $10  00 

Twenty  variegated  show  plants,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind...  10  00 

Ten  blooming  begonias,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Ten  foliage  begonias,  Bauer  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Two  vases  filled,  either  iron,  rustic  or  wire,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 8  00 

Two  specimens  Boston  ferns.  Bauer  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Best  arrangement  of  show  plants  and  fancy  basket,  E.  A.  Wilson, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. •. 10  00 

SPECIAL. 

Display  and  arrangement  of  show  plants,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianap- 
olis,  Ind 35  00 

Second  premium,  Bauer  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

Two  floral  arrangements,  John  Rleman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Two  baskets,  John  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind '. .  10  00 

CJollectlon  cut  roses,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Collection  cut  flowers,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Collection  dahlias,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  John  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  cut  gladioli,  John  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Second  premium,  E.  W.  WIL<^on,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Third  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Original  show  arrangement  of  flowers,  John  Rieman.  Indianapolis, 

Ind 50  00 

Second  premium,  E.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 35  00 

Three  bouquets,  John  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind 8  00 

CLASS  59.    AMATEUR. 

Collection  begonias,  Mary  B.  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind $4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Howlands,  Ind 2  00 
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Collection  foliage  plants,  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  trailing  and  climbing  plants,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence, 

Ind   ; 3  00 

Specimen  calladium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick.  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Collection  geraniums,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  cut  flowers,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  verbenas,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  A.  R.  Eklmunds.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  dahlias,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ina 3  00 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  gladiolus,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ipd 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  cannas,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Twelve  carnations,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Two  bouquets  of  garden  flowers,  A.  R.  Edmunds,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 


CLASS  60.    BEES  AND  HONEY. 

(Joseph  C.  Kimmell,  Judge,  Llgonier,  Ind.) 

Best  display  of  bees,  honey,  apiary  products,  supplies  and  appli- 
ances, Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind , $25  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 15  00 

Third  premium.  C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,.  Ind 10  00 

CLASS  Gl.    TABLE  LUXURIES. 

(Mrs.  S.  W.  Dungan,  Judge,  Franklin,  Ind.) 

Home-made  cheese,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson.  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Fancy  cheese,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Maple  syrup,  in  most  marketable  shape,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet, 

Ind   2  00 

Second  premium,  Geo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind. 1  00 

Maple  sugar,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  (Jeo.  M.  Rumler,  Mohawk,  Ind 1  00 
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Bread,  wheat,  yeast,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Olive  L.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Bread,  wheat,  salt  rising,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake.  Edinburg,  Ind 1  50 

Graham  bread,  yeast.  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis.  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 73 

Boston  brown  bread,  Edna  Gilmore,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind. . .- 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Rusk,  whole  wheat,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  50 

Corn  gems,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drake,  Edinburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 75 

Dozen  rolls,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind '. .  1  50 

Second  premium,  Olive  L.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Ginger  bread,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Ginger  cookies,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin.  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude,  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Fig  cake,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 75 

Layer  cake,  caramel,  orange,  Mrs.  .7.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette.  Ind 75 

Layer  cake,  caramel,  chocolate,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind. .  1  50 

Second  premium,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Marble  loaf  cake,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

White  Mountain  cake,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlaj),  Lafayette,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Cocoauut  cake,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Soutliport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette.  Ind 75 

Sunshine  cake,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude,  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Angel's  food,  Margaret  A.  Gregg,  Greenwood,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind ,  75 

Hickory  nut  loaf  cake,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium.  Alice  V.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Hickory  nut  layer  cake,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Tbrd,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Fruit  cake,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

White  fruit  cake,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Margaret  A.  Gregg,  Greenwood,  Ind 75 

White  cake,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock,  Southport,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 75 

Chocolate  cake,  layer,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  50 
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Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Crullers,  Alice  V.  Hattou,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Johnson^  Howlands,  Ind 75 

Cookies,  Mrs.  Settle  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind. 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 75 

Kisses,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Meringuesv  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Cheese  straws,  Fannie  E.  Murray,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 50 

Apple  pie,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 50 

Peach  pie,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind ,  1  00 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Lemon  pie,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind '. 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Howlands,  Ind 50 

Sugar  pie,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Pumpkin  pie,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Cherry  pie,  Alice  V.  Hatton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Plum  pie,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .-. 50 

Saratoga  chips,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind .1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Spiced  peaches,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Spiced  pears.  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Spiced  cherries,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore," Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 50 

Sweet  pickles,  collection,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Connersville,  Ind 2  00 

Pickles;  mixed.  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby ville,  Ind 75 

Pickles,  cucumber,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 1  50 

Peach  pickles.  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore.  Franklin,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 75 

Pear  pickles,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Connersville,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 75 

Tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  B.  F.  Whaley,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 50 
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Cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Settle  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Chill  sauce,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Boston  baked  beans,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Collection  French  candies,  home-made,  Fannie  E.  Murray,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Jellies,  collection,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Connersville,  Ind 2  00 

Preserves,  collection,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Connersville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 2  00 

Fruit  butters,  Mrs.  Bettie  Clore.  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Connersville,  Ind 2  00 

Canned  fruit,  collection,  Jennie  H.  Droke,  Gallaudet,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Stout,  Trafalgar,  Ind 4  00 

PROFESSIONAIi  COOKING. 

Best  collection  of  cakes,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dunlap,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  25 

Best  collection  of  candies,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fanciest  gelatine  dessert,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  bread  for  evening  refreshments,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Fancy  dessert  for  evening  refreshments,'  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Fancy  relish  for  evening  refreshments,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indian- 
apolis   Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Maude  Bryson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 


ART. 
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CLASS  62.    KNITTING  AND  CROCHET  WORK. 

(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Judge.  Muncie,  Ind.) 

Infant's  shirt,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind $1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Luella  Howell,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Infant's  socks,  display,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 
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Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit.  Miss  Ann  Miller,  Quincy.  Ill 1  50 

Second  preminm,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 75 

Pair  silk  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111.  *. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Geensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  crochet  sack,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Couch  coyer,  Mrs.  Gornelia  Allen,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

SUk  purse,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Infant's  silk  cap,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 75 

Lady's  shawl,  knit,  Miss  Fannie  Miner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 75 

Lady's  shawl,  crochet,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium, -Mrs.  G.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 75 

Crochet  slippers,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mary  .J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 75 


GLASS  63.    LAGE.    HAND  MADE. 

(Margaret  J*.  Graighead,  Judge,  Marion,  Ind.) 

Lace,  Battenberg,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. .' $1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Greensbur^^,  Ind 1  00 

Lace,  Point,  Miss  Fannie  Miner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  N.  Goodwin,  New  Gastle,  Ind 1  00 

Lace,  Duchess,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  T.  Holtzman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Lace,  Honiton,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  00 

Lace,  Bruges,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Lace,  Applique,  Miss  Fannie  Miner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  00 

Lace  dresser  scarf,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Lace  table  cover,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  50 

Second  preminm,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  00 

Lace  center  piece.  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Luella  Howell,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 75 

Lace  sideboard  scarf,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Bums,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 1  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensbnrg,  Ind 75 
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Lace  collar,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer,  Indianapolis,  lud 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Lace  handkerchief,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Qulncy,  111 .* 1  00 

Second  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis.  Ind 75 

Best  article  not  mentioned  in  this  class.  Miss  Fannie  Miner,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  0.  C.  Bums,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Best  display  of  laces,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  M.  O.  Walker,  Malott  Park,  Ind 2  00 

CLASS  64.    EMBROIDERY.    HAND  MADE. 
(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Judge,  Muncie.  Ind.) 

Delft,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind -. $2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Jewel,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Second  premium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind -  1  00 

Cotton,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind. 2  00 

Second  premium,  MrC  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Kensington,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 1  00 

Arabian,  second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Rococo,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Mount  melich,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  00 

Tappissery  or  flat  stitch,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Rope  silk,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance.  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  00 

Roman,  Mrs.  Luella  Howell.  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 1  00 

Embroidery  on  bolting  cloth.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . .  2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  C.  Dille.  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery  on  chamois,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Amelia  Orndorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Queen  Anne  darning,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  II.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Decore,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance.  Paris,  111 1  50 

Second  premium.  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 75 

Lunch  set,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 2  00 

Doily  set,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 , 1  00 
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Linen  tablecloth  and  six  napkins,  Mrs.  0.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind. ..  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Hostess  cloth.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

Tray  cloth,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Skirt  silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  shawl,  silk  embroidery.  Miss  Ann  Miller,  Quincy,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  cap,  silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Sideboard  scarf,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Second  premium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Dresser  furnishings,  four  pieces,  Mrs.  C.  AV.  Vance,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Guy  Stay  man,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Couch  pillow,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Cornelia  K.  Allen,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  new  style.  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stewart.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance^  Paris,  111 3  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  D.  Benson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Table  center,  embroidered,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Picture  frame,  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Guy  Stayman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Bulgarian  work,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind; 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

College  pillow,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Miss  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Best  specimen  not  mentioned  in  this  class,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris, 

ni 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talbutt,  Lexington,  Ky 1  00 


CLASS  65.    SEWING.    MACHINE  AND  HAND. 


(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Judge,  ^luncie,  Ind.) 


MACHINE   WORK. 


Display  of  ladies'  underwear.  Miss  Ann  Miller,  Quincy,  111 5(;3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Hemstitching,  machine,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Best  of  any  article,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  III 1  00 
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HAND  WORK. 

Hemstitching,  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  Dllle,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Miss  D.  Benson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Hemstitching,   silk,   not  handkerchief,  Mrs.   C.   Dille,  Greensburg, 

Ind   2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Hemstitching,  linen,  not  handkerchief,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,   Greensburg, 

Ind   2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Mexican,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Willis  Fugate,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  outfit,   complete,   most  sensible  and  neat,   Mrs.  C.   Dille, 

Greensburg,    Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 


CLASS  66.    LADIES'  FANCY  WORK. 

(Margaret  J.  Craighead,  Judge,  Muncie,  Ind.) 

Couch  pillow,  most  sensible,  Mrs.  John  T.  Holtzman,  Indianai)olis, 

Ind   |51  50 

Second  X)remium,  M.  M.  Ramsey,  Indianapolis;  Ind 75 

Infant's  nursery  basket,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Book  cover,  linen,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Guy  Stayman,  Indianai)olis,  Ind 75 

Lunch  set,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Dollies,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Field,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Fancy  apron,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Kitchen  apron,  most  practical,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Guy  Stayman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Table  cover,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind. . .  1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Luella  Howell.  Greensburg,  Ind 75 

Table  center,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 75 

Fancy  opera  bag,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Amelia  L.  OrndorflP,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75 

Laundry  bag,  Mary  J.  Lynch,  Kokomo.  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vance,  Paris,  111 75 

Quilt,  silk,  needle  work.  Miss  Ann  Miller,  Quincy,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Hag  carpet,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Qu^^cy*  IH t ,.,.....,..  2  QQ 
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CLASS  67.    FOE  AMATEURS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Luring,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Best  display  pictures,  3%x3%,  H.  P.  Dahlen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind $3  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Best  display  pictures,  3^x4^,  BenJ.  W.  Douglass,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  3  00 

Second  premium*  H.  P.  .Dahlen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Best  display  pictures,  4x5,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  Miss  Nellie  Ooutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Best  display  pictures,  4^4%,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville, 

Ind   3  00 

Second  premium,  H.  P.  Dahlen,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Best  display  pictures,  5x7,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  3  00 

Second  premium,  H.  P.  Dahlen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Best  display  pictures,  6^x8^  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville, 

Ind   3  00 

Best  specimen^  3Mix3^,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.. .  1  50 

Second  premium,  Mimue  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 75 

Best  specimen,  3^4^  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  P.  Dahlen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 75 

Best  specimen,  4x5,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  H.  P.  Dahlen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 75 

Best  specimen,  4^4%,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ..  1  60 

Second  premium,  H.  P.  Dahlen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 75 

Best  specimen,  5x7,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Vance.  Paris,  111 75 

Best  specimen,  6^x8%,  Benj.  W.  Douglass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second  premium,  Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 75 

CLASS  68.    DECORATIVE  ART  WORK. 
(Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Luring,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Wood  carving,  specimen,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain,  Dayton,  Ohio $4  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Tapestry  painting,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 4  00 

PjTography  specimen,  leather,  Edna  Gilmore,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind. ..  2  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Pyrography  specimen,  wood,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 

Ind  2  00 

Pyrography  display,  Edna  Gilmore,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Law,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  50 

Pyrography  portrait  from  life,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  L.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 
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Pyrography  Indian  work,  L.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Amelia  L.  Orndorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  IK) 

I 

I 

CLASS  69.    PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS.    AMATEUR. 

(Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Luring,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Portrait  in  oil,  from  life,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  lU $0  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 3  00 

Portrait  in  crayon,  from  life,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  III 2  00 

Portrait  in  pastel,  from  life,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  00 

Portrait  in  water  colors,  from  life,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111.  5  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. .  2  50 

Ideal  head  in  oil,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Hunter,  Springfield,  Ohio 3  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 .1  50 

Ideal  head  in  crayon,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  OQ 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  50 

Ideal  head  in  water  colors.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  00 

Second  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Ideal  head  in  pastel,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 1  00 

Group  figure  in  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  50 

Ideal  figure  in  crayon,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  00 

Second  premium,  Maude  Myers,  Franklin,  Ohio 1  00 

Group  figure  in  M-ater  colors,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Hunter,  Springfield,  Ohio 1  00 

Specimen,  fiowers  in  oil,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harlx)r, 

Mich  ^ 1  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B,  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Display,  flowers  in  oil,  Maude  Myers,  Franklin,  Ohio 2  50 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Specimen,  fiowers  in  water  colors,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines, 

la    ; 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Chamberlain,  Beloit,  Wis 1  00 

Specimen,  fruit  In  oil,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. . ; 2  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Myers,  Franklin,  Ohio 1  00 

Specimen,  fruit  in  water  colors,  Maude  Myers,  Franklin,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Hunter,  Springfield,  Ohio 1  00 

Specimen,  vegetable  In  oil,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  50 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 1  00 

Specimen,  vegetable  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain,  Dayton, 

Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Display,  fruit  or  vegetable  in  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bulff,  111. .  4  50 
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Second  premium,  Maude  Myers,  Franklin,  Ohio 2  00 

Display,  fruit  or  vegetable  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Hunter, 

Springfield.   Ohio 4  00 

Second  -premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Specimen,  animal  in*oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Cbas.  N.  Hunter,  Springfield,  Ohio 1  00 

Specimen,  animal  in  water  colors,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111.  2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Chamberlain,  Beloit,  Wis 1  00 

Specimen,  game  in  oil,  Daisy  C.  Altland,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Walnwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. .  1  00 

Specimen,  game  in  water  colors,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines^  la .  2  00 

Specimen,  still  life  In  oil,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  50 

Second  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Specimen,  still  life  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Hunter,  Spring- 
field, Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,.  1  00 

Specimen,  landscape  In  oil,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittaln,  Daylon,  Ohio 2  50 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Specimen,  landscape  in  water  colors,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines, 

la 2  00 

Second  premium,  Francis  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Display,  landscape  paintings,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 8  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittaln,  Dayton,  Ohio 4  00 

Summer  scene  in  oil.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  50 

Second  premium,  Francis  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  00 

Summer  scene  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Walnwright,  Benton 

Harbor,   Mich 2  UO 

Second  premium.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 1  00 

Autumn  scei^  in  oil,  Francis  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  50 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Autumn  scene  in  water  colors.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Olive  Newlln,  PlalnlQeld,  Ind 1  00 

Winter  scene  in  oil.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  50 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Winter  scene  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Hunter,  Springfield,  0 .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 

Marine  scene  in  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  50 

Second  premium,  Maude  Myers,  Franklin,  Ohio 1  00 

Marine  scene,  water  colors.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Wainwright,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. .  1  00 

Interior  scene,  oil,  Francis  Abraham,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  50 

Interior  scene,  water  colors,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Chas,  N.  Hunter,  Springfield,  Ohio 1  00 

Specimen,  pencil  drawing,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 1  00 
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Second  premium,  Winifred  Austin,  Grawfordsville,  Ind 75 

Specimen,  pen  and  ink  sketch,  Winifred  Austin,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  1  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 75 

Display,  pen  and  ink  sketch,  Winifred  Austin,  Grawfordsvllle,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  F.  H.  Friank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  00 

Drawing,  mechanical,  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  00 

Second  premium,  L.  L.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Display,  water  colors,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  F.  H.  Frank,  Des  Moines,  la 2  00 

Be&t  display  of  pastels,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  OO 

Best  entire  exhibit  paintings  and  drawings,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake 

Bluff,  111 10  00 

CLASS  70.    PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 
(Mrs.  Gharles  E.  Luring,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Portrait  in  oil,  made  in  past  two  years,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake 

Bluff,  111 $15  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Gk>odwin,  New  Gastle,  Ind 8  00 

Portrait  in  water  colors,  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 5  00 

Portrait  in  crayon,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Grris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 3  00 

Portrait  in  pastel,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 10  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  G.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Ideal  head  in  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  G.  ^pahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Ideal  head  in  water  colors,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  G.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Ideal  figure  in  oil,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 3  00 

Group  figure  in  oil,  Helen  ^.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  50 

Ideal  figure  In  water  colors,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind. .  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 2  00 

Group  figure  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  John  G.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 2  00 

Specimen,  flowers  in  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.'C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Display,  flowers  in  oil,  Mrs.  Gris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 6  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 3  00 

Specimen,  flowers  in  water  colors,  L.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  3  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Gris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 2  00 

Display,  flowers  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  5  00 
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Second  premium,  Mrs.  Oris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 3  00 

Specimen,  fruit  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Oris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 2  00 

Best  original  specimen,  Mrs.  Oris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen,  fruit  in  water  colors,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  3  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Galpin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen,  vegetable  in  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen,  vegetable  In  water  colors,  Matbias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich 3  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Oris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis 2  00 

Display,  fruit  or  vegetable  in  oil,  Mrs.  Oris  Pratt,  Spring  Prairie, 

Wis 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Display,  fruit  or  vegetable  in  water  colors,  Mathlas  Alten,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich 5  00 

Second  preihium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 3  00 

Animal  in  oil,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 4  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Animal  in  water  colors,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 3  50 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Game,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Amelia  L.  Omdorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Grame,  water  colors,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Galpin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  50 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 .- 2  00 

StUl  life,  in  oil.  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 4  00 

Second  premium,  L.  A.  Wilson,  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Still  life,  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Oris  Pratt.  Spring  Prairie.  Wis 3  50 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin.  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen,  landscape  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ...  4  00 

Second  premium,  Fred  Vance,  Crawf ordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen,  landscape  in  water  colors.  Mathias  A'lten,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich 3  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Display  landscape  paintings,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 0  00 

Second  premium,  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Interior  scene,  oil,  Minnie  B.  Akass.  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  50 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer.  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Interior  scene,  water  colors.  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  TiO 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Drawing,  from  antique  head,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium.  Helen  M.  Goodwin.  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Drawing,  from  antique,  figure,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  4  00 

U-Afri. 
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Drawing,  animal,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spalir,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Blufif ,  111 2  00 

Drawing,  architectural,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 4  00 

Drawing,  mechanical,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 4  00 

Pen  and  ink  drawing,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mathias  Alten,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1  00 

Charcoal  drawing  from  life,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 3  00 

Second  premium,  Fred  Vance,  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind 2  00 

Best  display  of  pastels,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Heien  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  UO 

Best  display  of  crayons,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  111 4  00 

Second  premium,  Helen  M.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Best  entire  exhibit  paintings  and  drawings,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake 

Bluff,  lU 12  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Best  display  of  water  colors,  Minnie  B.  Akass,  Lake  Bluff,  Hi 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 


CLASS  71.    CHINA.    AMATEUR. 

(Mrs.  Charles  E.  Luring,  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Painting  on  china,  Dresden,  specimen,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind ^2  00 

Second  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  Persian,  specimen,  Mrs.  Guy  Stayman,  Indianap- 
olis,   Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  relief  work,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  enamel,  Mrs.  Guy  Stayman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  colored  gold,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind.  2  00 

Second  premium,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  lustre,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain.  Dayton,  Ohio 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Law,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  dusted  tinting,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianap- 
olis,   Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Wolcott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  punch  bowl  and  six  cups,  flowers,  Mrs.  F.  E. 

Wolcott,    Indianapolis    6  00 

Painting  on  china,  punch  bowl  and  six  cups,  fruits,  Mrs.  H.  L. 

Clark.  Indianapolis  6  00 
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Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  lud 4  00 

Painting  on  cblna,  tankard  and  six  cups,  flowers,  Mrs.  Willis  Fu- 

gate,  Indianapolis G  00 

Painting  on  china,  tankard  and  six  cups,  fruit,  Gertrude  Mellville, 

Indianapolis G  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

Painting  on  china,  claret  pitcher,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garyer,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind : 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolcott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on   china,  jardiniere,   Mrs.   Willis   Fugate,    Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Gertrude  Melville,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  fruit  set  Mrs.  B.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Willis  Fugate,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  oh  china,  chocolate  set,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Willis  Fugate,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  salad  set,  Daisy  C.  Altland,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  tea  set,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Gertrude  Melville,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  soup  set,  Mrs.  Guy  Staymitn,  Indianapolis,  Ind . .  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  pudding  set,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind. .  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  game  set,  Mrs.  E.  P.Thayer,  Greenfield.  Ind...  G  00 

Second  premium,  Daisy  C.  Altland,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Painting  on  china,  fish  set,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind G  00 

Second  premium,  Daisy  C.  Altland,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Painting  on  cliina,  library  set,  Daisy  C.  Altland,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  manicure  set,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  toilet  set,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  six  plates,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind. . .  4  00 

Second  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  six  cups  and  saucers,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Green- 
field, Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind... 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  conventional  design,  Daisy  C.  Altland,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 3  00 

Second  premium.  Flora  V.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 
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Painting  on  china,  ideal  head,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 6  00 

Second  premium*  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Painting  on  china,  Ideal  figure,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Carver,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Painting  on  china,  portrait,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Brittain,  Dayton,  Ohio 4  00 

Painting  on  china,  three  ornamental  pieces,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kramer, 

Indianapolis 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  best  original  piece,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Green- 
field, Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  under  instruction,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  best  specimen  not  mentioned.  Flora  Y.  Green- 
street,   Indianapolis    3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  table  ware  display,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Green- 
field, Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  mush  and  milk  set,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china«  decorated  water  pitcher,  Flora  V.  Greenstreet, 

Indianapolis 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Guy  Stayman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Painting  on  china,  delph,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  Greenfield,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Willis  Fugate,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Best  entire  display  china  painting,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer.  Greenfield, 

Ind 10  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Garver,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Painting  on  glass,  mineral  colors  display,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thayer,  tureen- 
field,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 


CLASS  72.    CHINA. 
(Mrs.  Charles  E.  louring.  Judge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Painting  on  china,  Dresden,  specimen,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indi- 
anapolis,   Ind $4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 
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Painting  on  china,  Persian,  specimen,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  three  ornamental  pieces,  Florence  E.  Newcomer, 

Dayton,   Ohio   6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis,. Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  relief  gold,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on   china,  enamel,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.   Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  punch  bowl  and  cups,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  game,  plaque,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Jardiniere,  Mrs.  William  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  (K) 

Second  premium,  Amelia  Omdorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  claret  pitcher  and  cups,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox, 

Indianapolis   0  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  0(J 

Painting  on  china,  chocolate  set,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  ludiun- 

apolis,  Ind (J  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tea  set,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  salad  set,  Amelia  L.  Omdorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  library  set,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  fruit  set,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  pudding  set,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind ^ 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  soup  set,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ...  5  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  50 

Painting  on  china,  lustre,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Amelia  Ij.  Orndorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  six  plates,  Amelia  L.  Omdorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs,  Miuni^  S,  W^Hcpx,  Iq^ianapolis,  In^. ..,...,  iJ  00 
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China  of  conventional  design,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 

Ind « 400 

Second  premum,  Amelia  L.  Orndorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Ideal  head,  china  or  porcelain,  Florence  E.  Newcomer,  Day  ton,.  O..  4  00 

Second  premium,  Amelia  L.  OrndoriT,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Ideal  figure,  china  or  porcelain,  Amelia  L.  Orndorff,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Portrait,  china,  original  design,  Florence  E.  Newcomer,  Dayton,  O.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  dusted  tinting,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Amelia  L.  Orndorff,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Six  plates,  original  design,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Decorated  water  pitcher,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6  00 

Second  premium,  Florence  E.  Newcomer,  Dayton,  Ohio 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  under  instruction,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind -  3  00 

Painting  on  china,  six  cups  and  saucers,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Florence  E.  Newcomer,  Dayton,  Ohio 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  punch  cups,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  best  specimen  not  mentioned,  Mrs.  Wm.  Welch, 

•    Indianapolis,   Ind 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  under  glaze,  display,  Amelia  L.  Orndorff,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  glass,  mineral  colors,  Amelia  L.  Orndorff,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  delph,  decoration,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox.  Indianapolis 2  00 

Best  entire  display,  china  painting,  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Wilcox,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Day,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 
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The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  all  exhibits  in  the  machinery 
department  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  of  1903 : 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTOR  CARS. 

International  Motor  Car  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Fisher  Automobile  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Earhart  Motor  Car  Company,  Indianapolis. 

BUGGIES  AND  CARRIAGES. 

Banner  Buggy  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Owosso  Carriage  Company,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Knlghtstown  Buggy  Company,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

Harper  Buggy  Company,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Decatur  Buggy  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Royal  Buggy  Company,  Middletowq,  Ohio. 

Atwood  Buggy  Company,  Albion,  Ind. 

MIer  Carriage  and  Buggy  Company,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

LDicoln  Carriage  Company,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Binkley  Buggy  Company,  Tipton,  Ind. 

Webber  Wagon  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

James  &  Mayer,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

Wayne  Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 

MartinsTille  Buggy  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Davis  &  Taylor  Carriage  Company.  Richmond,  Ind. 

Columbus  Buggy  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

C.  F.  Schnoe,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

Morris  Woodhull,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lull  Carriage  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wayne  Sulky ette  &  Road  Cart  Company,  Decatur.  111. 

Anchor  Buggy  Company,  -Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Modem  Buggy  Company,  Auburn,  Ind.' 

Haydock  Carriage  Company. 

Butler  Carriage  Company,  Butler.  Ind. 

Moon  Bros.  Carriage  Company.^St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gates-Osbom  Carriage  Company,  Indianapolis. 

FARM  WAGONS. 

Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Company,  Geneva.  Ohio. 
H.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Pekin,  III. 
Ionia  Wagon  Company,  Ionia,  Mich. 
Frank  E.  Bright,  Lapel.  Ind. 
Columbia  Wagon  Company. 
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FENCE. 

Bloomfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Bloomfi«ld,  Ind. 
Frost  Wire  Fence  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Sbimer  &  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Indiana  Anchor  Fence  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.   - 
Lamb  Wire  Fence  Company,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Company,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
Frankfort  Iron  Fence  Works,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Whittington  Machine  and  Fence  Company,  Indianapolis. 
F.  P.  Smith  Wire  and  Iron  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Spring  Steel  Fence  and  Wire  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Eureka  Fence  Company,  Lebanon,  Ind. 
Anthony  Fence  Company. 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

FENCE  POSTS. 

W.  M.  Myers,  Greenwood,  Ind. 
L.  H.  Stoner,  Albany,  Ind. 

FERTILIZERS. 

McGowan  &  Finigan  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Newark  Machine  Company,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Smith  Manure  Spreader  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  111. 
German  Kali  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

New  Era  Iron  Wofks.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Chas.  A.  Stickney,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Neilman  Machine  Works,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Geiser  Manufacturing  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Aultman  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gemmer  Manufacturing  Company,  Marion,  Ind. 

Frick  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Lambert  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

A.  D.  Baker  Company,  Swanton,  Ohio. 

Reliable  Machine  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

U.  S.  Engine  and  Pump  Company. 
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GATES. 
Manlove  Gate  Company,  Milton,  Ind. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Stoddard  Manufacturing  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Corn  King  Husker  Company,  Rochester,  Ind. 

Keystone  Company,  Sterling,  III. 

Foos  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Louden  Machine  Company,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Wood  Bros.,  Denison,  Iowa. 

A.  Burch  Sons,  Ellzabethtown,  Pa. 

Safety  Shredder  Company,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

David  Bradley  Manufacturing  Company,  Bradley,  III. 

E.  W.  Ross  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Winter  &  Hill,  Indianapolis. 

Parsons  Band  Cutter  and  Self  Feeder  Company,  Newton,  Iowa. 

Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Hoosier  Drill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind. 

L.  S.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rude  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  Liberty,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Evans  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Buckeye  Feed  Mill  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Indiana  Baling  Machine  Company,  Indianapolis. 

He&ch  &  Drumgold,  York,  Pa. 

Rosenthal  Corn  Husker  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  R.  Hall,  Indianapolis. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  • 

Hartman  Manufacturing  Company,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

Monarch  Feeder  &  St.  Company,  Indianapolis. 

L.  M.  Good,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Jenney  Manufacturing  Company,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Company,  Batavia,  111. 

Rhea-Thilens  Implement  Company,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Woodcock  Feed  Mill  Company,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Stowell  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hunt,  Helm  &  Ferris  Company,  Harvard,  111. 

Stover  Manufacturing  Company,  Freeport,  111. 

M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fooston  Wind  Stacker  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  M.  Se<*hler  Carriage  C'ompany,  Moline,  111.  * 

Standard  Harrow  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

American  Harrow  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ohio  Rake  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Parlin  &  Orndorff  Company,  Indianapolis. 
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Johnson  Harvester  Company. 

Minnie  Harvester  CJompany. 

National  Drill  Company. 

Piano  Corn  Husker  Company. 

Polndexter  Implement  Company. 

Thomas  Grain  Drill  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

NEWSPAPER  STANDS. 

American  Thresherman,  Madison,  Wis. 

American  Farmer,  Indianapolis. 

Farmers*  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Farm.  Field  and  Friend,  Chicago,  111. 

Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Journal,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Sentinel,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis. 

Thresherman*s  Review. 

Thresher  World  and  Farm  Magazine. 

PLOWS. 

Heller,  Aller  &  Co.,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Eastern  Moline  Plow  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Bucher,  Gibbs  Plow  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Grand  Detour  Plow  Company,  Dixon,  111. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis. 

Wagner  Plow  Works,  Indianapolis. 

Sattley  Manufacturing  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Hoover  Plow  Company,  Avery,  Ohio. 

Brown-Manley  Plow  Company,  Indianapolis. 

J.  C.  Porter  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Clipper  Plow  Company,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Indianapolis. 

Carnegie  Plow  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

PUMPS  AND  WINDMILLS. 

Ft.  Wayne  Wind  Mill  Company,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind. 

Flint  &  Walling  Manufacturing  Company,  Kendall ville,  Ind. 

Rich  Pump  Companj',  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Hayes  Pump  and  Planter  Company,  Galva,  111. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Smitn  Pomeray  Wind  Mill  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Micb. 

Anderson  Malleable  Iron  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Anderson,  Ind. 

SCALES. 

Anderson  Computing  Scale  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

McDonald  Scale  Company. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &,  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Chicago  Scale  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Fairweight  Standard  Scale  Company,  Danville,  HI. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Reeves  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Robinson.  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Conde  Implement  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Long  &  Alstetter  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  H.  Atl^ens  &  Bro.,  Indianapolis. 

Rosier  Grave  Vault  Company,  Indianapolis. 

O.  T.  Boulton,  Covington,  Ohio. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Brown  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

W.  S.  Shuler,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Everett,  Indianapolis. 

L.  D.  Cooley,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Neer  Manufacturing  Company. 

Indianapolis  Tent  and  Awning  Company,  Indianapolis. 

A.  li.  Munna,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  Miller,  Greenwood,  Ind. 

Mattie  M.  Shields,  Indianapolis. 

Desmond  Stephen  Manufacturing  Company,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Indianapolis  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Oil  Tank  I4ne  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Bench  Manufacturing  Company,  Lyons,  Mich. 

Henry  C.  Smith,  Roofing  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Road  Machine  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Company. 

American  Building  Block  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Elwood  Bennett,  Kokomo,  Jnd. 

Beach  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Cutter  &  Proctor  Stove  Company. 

Champion  Evaporator  Company.. 

Coaley  Harness  Company. 

Fish  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Chas.  J.  Hunter. 

Hummel  &  Cones,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  A.  Hartzell. 

W.  G.  Houk,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Jas.  Hines,  Indianapolis. 

A.  L.  Johns  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Keystone  Farm  Company. 

J.  B.  Killion,  Washington,  Ind. 

LAporte  Harness  Company,  Laporte,  Ind. 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Company. 

R.  A;  Moony,  Muncie,  Ind. 

McSherry  Manufacturing  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Ogborn  &  Callen. 

Pneumatic  Elevator  and  Weigher  Company. 

Prairie  Manufacturing  Company. 

Piersons  Building  Material  Company. 

Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Company. 

Rusk  Evener  Company. 

Reliable  Machine  Company. 

Schroder  Bros.,  Minier,  111. 

Watson  Tank , Company. 

Weisenborn  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Indiana  State  Association  of  Fair  Managers, 

Held  at  State  House,  January  ^,  1904. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:30  p.  m.,  in  Room  12,  State 
House. 

President  J.  J.  Insley  in  the  chair,  and  Secretary  W.  M.  BlackstoclL 
present. ' 

President  Insley:  These  meetings  are  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  sug- 
gestions from  anyone  on  methods  that  will  better  our  affairs  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

• 

In  the  outset  of  this  paper  I  desire  to  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
managers  of  fairs  are  confronted  by  conditions  that  have  gradually  de- 
veloped through  many  years,  but  which  must  now  be  met  promptly  and 
vigorously,  or  that  erstwhile  beneficent  institutions  will  ultimately  lapse 
into  a  condition  described  by  a  once  prominent  ofiicial  as  one  of  "innocu- 
ous desuetude.'' 

But  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  my  topic,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  history  of  fairs  generally,  and  this  for 
reasons  which  I  hope  will  appear  obvious.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  origin  antedates  any  known  record;  that  the  ancient  Egjrptians  and 
the  dwellers  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  made  use  of 
this  means  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
stock  breeding.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  told  that  the  word  "fair'*  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  "feria"— a  day  of  rest,  a  holiday,  which  meaning 
gradually  expanded  into  a  gathering  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods, 
the  hiring  of  slaves,  etc.  We  are  also  told  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  from 
whom  the  Romans  derived  the  custom,  held  them  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sembling the  people  for  political  purposes— a  custom  to  which  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  this  country  will  not  revert.  The  various  Roman 
fora  were  often  the  scenes  of  fairs  abounding  in  displays  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  were  assembled  vast  concourses  of  people  from  all  the  adjacent 
pcovincea,  and  from  abroad. 
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The  tidal  wave  of  barbarism  which  swept  over  the  Roman  Empire 
submerged  these  institutions,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  century  that 
they  began  to  appear  first  in  Italy,  then  in  France.  In  the  latter  country, 
in  629,  Dagobert  established  the  once  famous  fair  of  St  Denis  near  Paris, 
which  having  too  much  of  a  religious  character,  was  abolished  as  a  relic 
of  superstition,  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1789.  In  the  year  800,  those 
of  St  Lazare,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Troyes  were  authorized. 

In  856,  Alfred  the  Great  began  to  establish  them  in  England.  In 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  fairs  for  the  sale  of  slaves  were-  in- 
stituted about  the  year  1000,  and  human  cattle  were  then  empounded. 
had  their  teeth,  eyes,  limbs  and  bodies  examined,  no  doubt  as  critically 
as  we  examine  a  horse  in  these  days  of  peace  and  safety. 

In  1071,  that  famous  robber,  William  the  Conqueror,  established 
these  fairs  for  the  sale  of  captives,  taken  in  war,  in  England.  In  1133,  n 
Henry  I  of  England  authorized  the  fair  of  St  Bartholomew,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  down  to  1855,  and  was 
very  famous  in  its  day.  Then  come  successively  WeyhiU  fair  in  Hamp- 
shire, which  grew  to  be  a  great  market  for  sheep;  those  of  St  Faiths, 
Harborough,  Carlisle  and  Omskirk  for  Scotch  cattle;  that  of  Ipswich, 
which  is  held  annually  in  August,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  lambs, 
the  yearly  sales  amounting  to  100,000  head,  and  where  also  a  butter 
and  cheese  fair  is  held  in  September.  Then  come  the  great  horse  fairs  of 
Horncastle  in  Lincolnshire;  Howden  in  Yorkshire  and  Woodbridge  in  Suf- 
folk, all  much  frequented  by  buyers  of  hackneys,  hunters  and  other  fancy 
horses;  also  Bristol,  Exeter  and  Gloucester  fairs,  the  latter  held  in  April, 
being  the  great  cheese  fair  of  the  world.  In  Scotland  is  the  great  sheep 
fair  of  Falkirk.  At  Ballin-asloe,  in  Ireland,  the  combined  sheep  and 
cattle  fair,  at  which  place  there  are  annually  sold  25,000  cattle  and 
75,000  sheep.  We  must  not  leave  out  of  the  enumeration  the  celebrated 
fair  of  Donnybrook,  embalmed  forever  in  Irish  song  and  story,  where 
•*rows"  and  "ructions"  were  the  principal  pastime,  and  where,  according 
to  one  joyous  minstrel, 

"You  meet  with  a  friend 
And  for  love  knock  him  down. 
With  your  sprig  of  shillalah 
Of  shamrock  so  green." 

But,  alas!  like  all  bright  and  beautiful  things,  it  was  born  to  pass 
away.  We  will  not  say  "peace  to  its  ashes,"  for  it  may  be  that  "e'en  in  Its 
ashes  live  its  wonted  fires;"  but  instead  "green  be  its  memory,"  that 
being  the  color  worn  on  the  caubeens  of  its  once  hilarious  and  somewhat 
truculent  visitors. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  most  famous  fairs  were  those  of  St 
Denis,  where  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  was  annually  exhibited  to  the 
multitude,  and  which  was  abolished,  as  we  have  seen;  that  of  St.  Lazare; 
St.  Laurent;  St.  Ovid;  originally  all  of  a  religious  character,  and  finally 
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those  of  Beaucaire  and  Guibray.  These  two  became,  and  continued  to  be, 
yery  famous.  That  of  Beaucaire  was  established  by  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  a  very  powerful  nobleman,  and  the  grant  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Charles  VIII,  and  annually  drew  together  more  than  200,000 
people  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  and  the  more  civilized  portions  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Besides  its  varied  display  of  rich  merchandise,  articles 
of  manufacture,  works  of  art,  etc.,  one  of  the  striking  features  was 
the  mirth  and  Jollity  that  ran  through  all  the  hours  like  a  leaping, 
flashing  brook  that  pours  along  through  sunny  meadows  and  leafy  wood- 
lands; pageants,  shows,  spectacles,  merry andrews,  jugglers,  dancers, 
chanters,  ropewalkers,  clowns,  all  were  there,  responsive  to  the  demands 
for  amusement  The  sales  during  the  week  often  amounted  to  from 
fonr  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  fair  of  Guibray  was  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Beaucaire  in  any  particular.  In  Holland  the  fairs  of  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam  arc  equal  in  many  respects  to  those  of  France; 
the  fun  is  more  uproarious  than  at  Beaucaire,  and  one  can  not  but 
gaze  in  astonishment  upon  the  spectable  of  the  usually  phlegmatic, 
laborious,  economical,  money-loving  Hollanders  turning  themselves  loose. 
The  amusements  are  much  the  same  as  that  at  Beaucaire,  but  charac- 
,  terized  by  more  noise  and  action;  and  to  and  from  these  people  pour 
in  streams — the  middle-aged,  the  old,  the  grave,  the  gay,  burgomaster  and 
artisan,  mistress  and  maid,  are  for  the  time  upon  one  social  level,  quite 
gone  back  to  boyhood  and  girlhood,  laughing,  hallooing,  pushing  and 
pulling,  gorging  themselves  with  a  kind  of  cake  peculiar  to  the  fair, 
and  drinks  of  varying  potency. 

In  our  own  country,  the  fair  sprang  into  existence  with  but  little 
patronage  from  wealth  or  power,  save  in  one  notable  instance,  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer.  The  far-seeing,  indefatigable  and  wholly  patriotic 
Jefferson,  fully  persuaded  that  the  future  greatness  of  his  country  would 
arise  primarily  and  principally  from  her  agriculture,  devoted  much  of  his 
time,  his  great  talents,  learning,  energies  and  means  to  the  development 
of  this  interest.  Thus,  while  minister  to  France,  he  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  to  the  present  time;  eschewing,  as  much  as  possible, 
levees,  functions,  and  idle  pageants,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  not  only  in 
France,  but  of  the  countries  lying  adjacent.  He  took  up  his  dwelling 
among  the  farmers  and  learned  what  they  knew  of  seed,  of  soil,  of  culti- 
ration  and  preparation  for  market.  The  result  of  his  investigation  ho 
communicated  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  sending  them  seed,  encouraging 
experimentation,  and  causing  such  to  be  made  upon  his  own  farm  at 
Montlcello,  and  patronizing  all  of  the  means  of  disseminating  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stockbreeding,  etc.,  including  the  fair,  the 
most  potent  of  all  agents. 

In  medieval  times  the  fair  accomplished  several  great  and  notable 
things:    It  lirought  together  in  social  communion  widely  separated  people, 
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thus  softening  provincial  nnd  national  Jealousies  and  animosities;  It 
brought  into  one  exhibition  the  products  of  hands  and  minds  of  these 
various  people,  it  opened  up  a  highway  for  commerce  and  trade,  as  no 
other  agency  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  In  these  times  when  these 
advance  guards  of  civilization  may  go  almost  where  they  will,  it  is 
difficult  to  conci»ive  how  cruelly  they  were  hampered  in  those.  What 
with  pirates,  "rovers,"  "seawolves,'*  and  "seabeggers"  taking  all  and 
scuttling  the  ship  at  sea,  and  tariff,  imposts,  tolls,  duties,  fines  and  out- 
right robberies;  taking  all  save  a  modicum  upon  land,  none  save  the 
hardiest  and  the  most  necessitous  would  assay  enterprises  so  full  of 
hazard.  To  the  merchant  and  trader,  then,  the  fair  came  as  an  inesti- 
mable blessing;  authorized  by  the  decree  of  monarch  and  i)owerful  noble, 
protection  and  immunity  were  extended  to  all  coming  or  going  to  or  from 
such,  and  anj-one  hindering,  did  so  at  his  i)eril.  Not  only  was  the  person 
of  the  merchant  or  trader  protected,  but  his  goods  and  belongings  were 
exempt  from  all  duties  and  flues,  etc.;  so  such  relief  w^as  found  for 
both  as  had  not  been  known  for  centuries;  and  on  the  other  hand,  rulers 
began  to  find  great  advantage  accruing  to  their  dominions  by  reason  of 
the  conse(iuent  influx  of  trade,  and  so  the  fair  became  more  widely 
recognized  and  patronized  and  was  granted  more  privileges,  and  violence 
and  oppressive  exactions  declined  correspondingly. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  fairs  shows  us  that  the  period  of  their 
existence  is  not  necessarily  a  limited  one,  since  those  of  Beaucaire  and 
St.  Bartholomew  continued  through  many  centuries.  It  shows,  however, 
that  evolution  is  a  constant  accompaniment  and  a  necessity  to  peri)etuity. 
Thus,  the  religious  and  political  gatherings  and  the  slave  market,  gave 
way  to  the  more  modern  features;  when  commerce  had  found  an  open 
way  which  It  might  pursue  unmolested,  and  social  intercourse  had  been 
established  l)etween  people,  then  another  evolution  took  place,  and  the 
fair  took  another  phase,  more  nearly  resembling  the  present  one. 

Now,  however,  the  agriculturist,  the  horticulturist,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  artisan  have  been  taught  by  the  objects  presented  by  the  fair, 
the  same  lessons,  with  but  little  variation,  over  and  over,  until  but  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  that  direction.  Interest  in  the  big  pumpkin,  the 
tall  corn,  the  prize  bull,  even  the  2:20  trot,  have  palled  by  repetition. 
Shall  the  fair,  having  accomplished  all  it  can  do,  pass  out  of  existence, 
or  shall  it  renew  its  potency. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  have  seen  specimens  of  the  finest 
stock,  and  the  finest  products  of  farm,  of  orchard,  of  loom,  of  ifiine  and 
of  shops,  but  are  these  possessed  as  generally  as  might  be,  and  may  not 
our  fairs  become  valuable  agencies,  as  do  the  fairs  of  Falkirk,  of 
Ballln-aslx)e.  and  Howden?  In  fact,  may  they  not,  to  some  extent,  resolve 
themselves  into  great  annual  markets,  whose  material  is  guaranteed  and 
sold  at  rates  mutually  advantageous  to  buyer  and  seller? 

It  is  said  abroad  that  the  American  people  work  too  hard  and  give 
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themselves  too  little  relaxation  and  amusement;  their  holidays  are  too 
few,  and  In  consequence  we  are  becoming  ^'bundles  of  nerves,"  **howUng 
dyspeptics,"  etc.  In  our  own  State  four  large  asylums,  full  of  the  insane, 
might  also  speak  in  affirmation  of  this.  Who  can  measure  the  good  that 
may  be  accomplished  by  helping  our  people  to  throw  care  to  the  winds 
and  for  a  short  time  revert  to  that  primitive  state  in  which  those  of 
mature  years  and  responsibilities  and  labors  may  romp  like  children— for 
the  poet  speaks  truly  when  he  says  that  "men  are  but  children  grown 
tall/*  and  it  also  is  true  that  it  is  necessary  to  mental  and  physical 
health,  to  put  off  the  artificial  state  and  put  on  the  natural  one  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals.  I  would  urge  therefore  upon  your  consideration  the 
advisability  of  making  the  amusement  and  entertainment  features  of 
onr  fairs  much  more  conspicuous  than  they  are  now.  Let  a  full  line  of 
the  cleanest  and  best  diversions  that  may  be  had,  be  provided,  such  us 
shows,  and  pageants  of  all  ^inds,  and  encourage  in  every  legitimate  way 
something  of  the  free,  uproarous  mirth  to  be  witnessed  at  the  fairs  of 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

To  carry  out  these  ideas  successfully,  will  perhaps  require  a  concen- 
tration of  energies  and  means.  Instead  of  a  fair  to  every  county,  let 
us  have  four  or  five  counties  to  every  fair;  it  can  in  time  be  so  arranged 
as  to  satisfy  each,  and  instead  of  a  number  of  puny  institutions,  which 
one  bad  season  threatens  with  extinction,  we  would  have  not  so  many, 
but  those  more  capable  of  meeting  every  reasonable  demand,  and  strong 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  accidental  and  casual. 

President  Insley:  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  J.  Q.  Thomas, 
of  Rushvllle,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "The  Fair,  Its  Object  and 
Benefits  to  Both  Town  and  Country.*' 

FAIRS-THEIR  OBJECTS   AND   BENEFITS   TO   BOTH   TOWN   AND 

COUNTRY. 

Fairs,  as  we  now  know  them,  are  essentially  an  American  product, 
which  has  not  as  yet  reached  a  centennial.  After  tlieir  introduction  they 
bad  many  opposing  elements  with  which  to  contend  and  overcome.  Their 
benefits,  and  even  their  necessity,  were  mattei*s  of  conjecture  and  had 
to  be  demonstrated.  They  had  to  outlive  the  class  who,  as  at  the  incep- 
tion of  every  innovation  or  new  enterprise,  oppose,  everything  they  do 
not  comprehend  or  originate.  But  with  untiring  zeal  the  progressive 
element  of  the  country  carried  them  through  to  success.  Tliey  met  with 
varjring  success  until  a  period  within  the  memory  of  many  now  present; 
when  their  purposes  became  understood  and  their  influence  and  benefits 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  they  took  on  life  and  energy  and 
became  established  institutions  bringing  in  their  train,  directly  or  other- 
wise,  comfort  to  the   home,   development  to  agriculture,   expansion  to 
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manufacture,  a  stimulant  to  genius;  being  great  storehouses  of  instruc- 
tion, veritable  universities  of  Industry. 

The  fairs  of  Europe,  where  they  .originated,  had  but  little  significance, 
being  either  periodical  markets  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  or  holiday 
occasions  of  mirth  and  pleasure. 

The  original  Amercan  conception  embodied  all  these  and  went  a 
step  forward  by  embracing  and  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
products  of*  the  soil  and  the  improvement  of  stock. 

The  American  idea  was  an  expansive  one  and  not  to  be  hedged  about 
by  a  contracted  sphere.  Reaching  out  from  the  boundaries  of  agriculture 
it  took  in  the  culinary  and  every  department  of  women's  handiwork,  the 
mill  and  the  factory.  Thence  forward  to  the  domain  of  invention  and 
architecture,  literature  and  art,  still  extending  its  influence  and  help- 
fulness until  every  department  of  skill  within  the  realm  of  human  in- 
genuity had  been  compassed. 

From  these  improved  conditions  have  sprung  the  institutes  and  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  filled  them  and  the  colleges  of  art  and  literature 
with  intelligent  young  men  and  women  who  are  destined  to  enlighten 
and  rule  the  nation,  if  not  the  world. 

From  these  county  fairs,  over  which  pessimists  have  pronounced 
learned  elegies,  each  succeeding  season  for  the  last  forty  years,  have  been 
evolved  State  and  national  exhibitions  and  international  expositions, 
culminating  in  our  own  country,  where  will  be  gathered  from  every  land 
the  wonders  of  nature,  relics  of  prehistoric  times,  the  architecture  of 
the  ages,  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  masters  in  art  and  literature, 
the  skill  and  invention  of  nations,  and  the  processes  of  development  from 
the  remotest  period  to  the  living  present,  in  the  presence  of  which  will 
stand  the  wise  men  of  the  world  in  utter  amazement  as  they  contemplate 
the  wonders  of  the  age  in  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  live.  All 
conceived  and  executed  for  the  study  and  education  of  the  world.  The 
tall  oaks  which  "from  little  acrons  grow"  are  of  great  development,  but 
not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  this  exposition  in  its  evolution 
from  the  little  New  York  fair  instituted  by  Elkanah  Watson  eighty-nine 
years  ago. 

Fairs,  not  being  dividend  paying  institutions  as  a  rule,  are  free  from 
the  intrigues  of  designing  and  avaricious  men,  who  would  conduct  them 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  But  in  most  communities  there  are  to 
be  found  men,  whose  ideas  are  on  a  par  with  their  appetites,  who  get 
into  the  management.  They,  at  once,  discover  the  decadence  of  the  fair 
because  of  its  morality  and  temperance  and  want  to  eliminate  what  they 
term  "Sunday-school  methods"  and  substitute  the  saloon  and  gambling 
house,  with  all  their  attending  iniquity,  and  the  object  of  the  fairs 
diverted  from  the  paths  of  usefulness  into  intemperance  and  excess,  and 
degenerated  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  such  management. 

Permit  me  to  digress  far  enough  to  say  that  the  last  State  exhibition 
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was  well  up  to  the  ideal  in  both  exhibition  and  management,  and  all 
such  fairs  should  have  the  encouragement  of  every  citizen  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Legislature  in  any  emergency. 

What  fairs  have  accomplished  defines  their  object  and  purpose  and  is 
the  heritage  of  everyone,  whether  from  town  or  country.  There  is  no 
other  place  provided  for  the  assemblage  of  the  people  where  such  great 
and  diyersified  benefits  can  be  obtained. 

To  succeed  upon  the  farm  the  agriculturist  must  adopt  advanced 
methods  and  prosecute  the  lines  most  to  his  liking.  He  must  know  how 
to  score  its  points  if  he  desires  a  perfect  animal.  He  must  know  the 
most  profitable  stock  to  raise  and  how  to  care  for  it,  the  best  feed  to 
use  and  the  best  results  obtainable  from  it.  He  must  know  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  his  purposes  and  the  climate  where  he  lives,  if  he  wishes 
to  set  an  orchard  or  a  vineyard.  He  must  know  the  kinds  of  seed  to 
plant  and  the  character  and  needs  of  the  soil  where  he  plants  it. 

He  must  know  something  of  the  best  machinery  and  implements, 
how  to  use  and  repair  them,  and  where  he  can  best  buy  them. 

To  l^e  a  useful  citizen  he  must  keep  advised  as  to  the  affairs  of  his 
country  and  in  touch  with  the  progressive  element  of  his  county  and 
State. 

At  these  great  schools  of  instruction  he  sees  the  best  specimens  in 
every  department,  carefully  observes  the  points  of  merit  and  improve- 
ment, and  by  free  intercourse  with  the  people,  he  is  enabled  to  correct 
his  mistakes  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  housewife  learns  of  new  ideas  for  the  development,  beautifying 
and  economical  management  of  the  home.  In  the  sphere  of  needlework 
she  is  enchanted  with  practical  and  useful  designs.  In  greeting  friends 
and  extending  acquaintance  she  feels  the  burden  of  the  daily  round  of 
life  lightened,  and  for  a  time  forgets  the  oft-recurring  thought  that 
"woman's  work  is  never  done." 

The  boys  about  the  barns  and  pens,  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
mechanical  halls  are  looking,  listening,  learning;  gathering  information 
for  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  future  usefulness.  The  girls,  here  with 
the  choicest  viands,  there  among  the  fiowers,  here  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  display  of  needlework,  there  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  works  of 
art,  looking,  listening,  learning,  storing  up  ideas  of  business,  culture  and 
refinement.  * 

The  artist  hangs  his  best  productions  alongside  those  of  another.  He 
bears  the  expressions  of  commendation  and  criticism.  While  flushed 
with  success  he  is  gratified  to  learn  of  mistakes  in  placing  lights  and 
shadows.  The  tradesman  and  manufacturer  find  in  the  exhibition  of  their 
goods  the  most  practical  as  well  as  the  most  economical  method  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  the  genius  suggestions  and 
material  for  his  limitless  field  of  investigation.  And  as  a  means  of 
advertising  a  county  and  of  disseminating  information  among  the  people. 
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at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  its  industries  and  products,  the  fair  has  no 
equal. 

There  is  anotlier  feature,  and  in  nowise  the  least  of  the  benefits  of 
tlie  fair,  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  common  by  every  citizen.  Most  men 
and  women  possess  a  social  and  helpful  disposition.  But  when  the 
farmer, "merchant,  artisan  and  men  and  women  of  every  vocation  meet 
only  in  the  relations  of  active  business  life,  burdened  with  its  perplexing 
cares  and  responsibilities,  and  only  know  each  other  as  seen  and  engaged 
in  the  hard  lines  of  barter  and  trade,  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  compe- 
tition, these  characteristics  are  not  always  apparent.  But  at  the  fair, 
an  institution  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  the 
whole  community  from  every  avenue,  calling  and  sphere  in  life,  and  of 
every  political  and  religious  conviction,  can  meet  on  the  level,  and,  laying 
aside  the  cares  of  business,  enjoy  a  season  of  social  and  refined  recrea- 
tion. In  thus  commingling  and  1:)ecoming  better  acquainted  they  see 
developed  those  virtues  which  form  the  base  of  every  noble  action  and 
receive  a  social  uplift,  such  as  they  never  before  experienced,  elevating 
them  to  a  higher  plane,  from  which  viewpoint  they  obtain  a  better  insight 
into  life  and  a  better  opinion  of  their  fellowmen  and  better  enabling  them 
to  deal  more  generously  and  more  intelligently  with  th<j  social  and  busi- 
ness problems  of  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  people  by  reason  of  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  progressive  men  who  instituted  and  perpetu- 
ated these  great  annual  festivals.  And  when  it  shall  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  there  formerly  was  but  one;  or 
to  continue  the  United  States  the  leading  agricultural  country  on  the 
globe;  or  when  agricultural  development  and  inventive  genius  have 
reached  their  limit;  when  social  conditions  need  no  farther  improvement 
nor  embellishment,  and  when  there  are  no  more  victories  to  be  achieved 
in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  research  and  human  ingenuity,  then  the  fairs 
may  have  lived  out  the  days  of  their  usefulness  and  be  ready  to  be  known 
only  in  history. 

President  Insley:  The  next  paper  will  be,  **In  What  Departments  of 
the  Fair  can  the  Management  be  Improved?"  This  paper  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Nowlin,  of  Lawrenceburg. 

Mr.  Nowlin:  This,  of  course,  is  a  subject  that  is  of  much  Interest  to 
every  manager  of  a  fair  or  superintendent  of  a  department,  and  one  I 
feel  myself  not  conipetent  to  handle.  However,  in  the  short  paper  1 
shall  read  I  shall  give  you  some  of  the  thiitgs  I  have  noticed  In  different 
places,  and  how  some  things  may  be  avoided. 
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IN  WHAT  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  FAIR  CAN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT BE  IMPROVED? 

Pairs  are  supposed  to  be  run  for  what  money  can  be  made  out  of 
them,  so  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  who  attend  them  for  various 
purposes  be  given  the  best  opportunity  possible  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jects, and  thus  be  induced  to  come. 

There  are  three  classes  at  every  fair— the  privilege  people,  the  ex- 
hibitors, and  the  patrons. 

I  place  the  privilege  people  first,  because  they  are  only  to  be  treated 
briefly.  It  has  been  said  that  "you  could  kick  a  privilege  man  over  the 
back  fence  and  he  would  beat  you  in  at  the  front  gate,"  but  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  association  and  the 
better  class  of  concessionaires  to  do  collecting  in  any  other  way  than 
cash  in  advance.  If  this  is  done  it  does  away  with  most  of  the  worst 
element  and  gives  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  advantage  of  all  the 
trade.  It  is  the  case  nearly  every  time  that  they  are  able  to  pay  all 
down  before  the  fair  opens.  If  not,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  let  them 
pay  half  before  the  fair  begins,  one-fourth  the  first  day  of  the  fair  and 
the  balance  the  second  day.  If  they  are  not  able  to  do  this,  they  will 
never  pay  all  of  their  money,  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  your  fair  with- 
out paying  for  It,  and  not  only  leave  you  short,  but  do  great  injustice 
to  those  who  do  pay.  No  privilege  should  be  allowed  on  the  grounds 
that  can  not  pay  as  indicated.  Individually,  I  should  not  allow  any 
games  of  chance  of  any  description  or  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  the  grounds,  and  above  all  keep  the  immoral  shows  away. 

The  exhibitors  are  the  people  who  make  the  fair,  and  are  worthy  of 
much  more  consideration  than  they  get  in  many  places.  How  many  fairs 
do  the  exhibitors  go  to  and  find  things  in  readiness  for  them?  Those  of 
ns  who  have  been  there  know.  I  have  pulled  to  a  town  where  a  fair 
was  to  be  held  and  the  first  thing  was  the  drayman  held  me  up.  No 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  hauling  and  the  exhibitors  were  at 
their  mercy.  Arrived  at  the  gi'ounds,  stables  and  pens  are  out  of  repair, 
and  more  than  once  have  I  worked  three  or  four  hours  before  I  could 
get  the  stock  in.  No  superintendent  appeared  until  the  first  or  even  the 
second  day  of  the  fair,  and  none  of  the  oflleers  could  be  found.  All  this 
puts  the  exhibitor  to  needless  trouble  and  expense  and  could  be  remedied 
by  a  very  little  attention  by  some  official.  Every  department  superin- 
tendent owes  it  to  the  exhibitor  to  either  be  present  all  the  time  after 
exhibits  begin  to  arrive  or  have  some  competent  person  to  take  his  place. 
Of  course  this  makes  these  positions  hard  to  fill;  but  look  at  the  otlier 
side  of  the  question  and  see  how  the  exliibitor  fares  who  follows  the 
business  week  after  week,  while  the  superintendent  only  has  a  few  days. 

It  is  due  exhibitors  and  patrons  that  every  exhibit  be  placed  and 
ready  for  inspection  at  the  hour  for  opening.    How  often  do  we  find  some 
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of  the  buildings  locked  while  people  are  paying  their  money  at  the  gates 
to  see  the  exhibits  contained  in  those  very  buildings. 

There  is  no  Justice  or  reason  for  this  if  every  person  complies  with 
the  rules.  It  is  something  that  can  be  easily  remedied.  Exhibitors  must 
be  treated  courteously  and  afforded  every  opportunity  to  display  their 
goods  if  they  are  expected  to  patronize  our  fair.  Their  lot  Is  a  hard  one 
at  best.  To  the  gate  receipts  we  look  for  most  of  the  income,  and  it  is 
due  the  patrons  of  any  fair  that  arrangements  are  such  that  they  can  see 
the  exhibits  and  be  accommodated  with  as  many  conveniences  as  possi- 
ble. They  come  for  instruction  and  pleasure,  and  should  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  these  with  as  little  annoyance  as  possible. 

In  gate  arrangements  I  do  not  see  how  much  if  any  improvement  can 
be  made,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  will  greatly  improve  every  depart- 
ment in  all  respects,  and  that  is  an  Information  bureau. 

There  are  thousands  of  questions  asked  on  every  fair  ground  every 
year  that  are  not  answered  because  they  are  not  put  to  the  proper  person. 
Of  course,  the  larger  fairs  need  this  more  than  the  smaller  ones,  but 
it  is  needed  at  every  fair  worthy  that  name. 

Now,  I  will  give  m^  idea  as  I  think  it  could  be  applied  to  the  State 
Fair,  and  it  can  be  modified  to  suit  any  county  fair. 

Locate  the  building  in  a  central  place  and  make  it  as  conspicuous  as 
possible.  Let  the  attendants  be  selected  who  will  always  be  courteous 
and  quick  to  answer  questions.  It  will  take  three  or  four  people  to  do 
the  work  properly  and  they  will  need  to  be  on  the  grounds  a  full  week 
before  the  fair  opens. 

Have  a  large  plat  of  the  grounds,  showing  the  location  of  every  build- 
ing and  lot.  Then  take  the  mechanical  department  for  example  and  let 
the  superintendent  give  the  people  in  charge  the  names  of  every  exhib- 
itor and  his  location.  These  will  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  leav- 
ing ample  space  between  the  ending  of  one  letter  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  for  any  additional  names  as  the  space  is  taken.  As  other  ex- 
hibits are  located  let  them  be  reported  to  the  bureau  and  their  names 
placed  on  the  list.    The  privilege  department  can  be  on  the  same  plan. 

In  the  live  stock  departments  they  can  have  the  names  of  all  exhib- 
itors and  the  stalls  or  pens  assigned  to  them  and  the  names  arranged  the 
same  as  the  mechanical.  For  instance,  we  have  a  speed  department,  and 
under  that  head  there  is  John  Jones,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10—8.  The  party  giving 
the  information  will  know  at  a  glance  that  John  Jones  has  stalls  Nos. 
C,  7,  8.  9,  10,  in  barn  8.  Then  there  is  Geo.  Morgan,  1,  2,  3,  4— H.  It  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Geo.  Morgan  has  stalls  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  In  barn  H. 
It  is  easy  to  show  the  inquirer  where  barn  H  is,  and  then  it  is  easy 
for  him  to  find  the  stalls.  The  same  plan  can  be  followed  in  the  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  departments.  Possibly  the  poultry  department  can  be 
arranged  so  an  exhibitor  could  be  located  there  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
other  departments  could  only  be  shown  as  a  whole. 
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The  question  is  raised*  "Why  not  let  the  superintendent  give  this  infor- 
mation?" He  knows  all  these  things.  Well,  find  the  superintendent  and 
get  the  information.  It  will  usually  be  as  easy  to  locate  the  exhibit  as 
the  superintendent,  for  in  each  case  the  inquirer  is  hunting  for  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  relieve  every  superintendent  of  much 
trouble  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  exhibitor  and 
patrons  of  the  fair. 

Let  this  bureau  be  connected  with  the  telephone  and  have  the  time 
tables  of  every  railroad  and  electric  line  and  where  they  will  stop.  Also 
the  time  of  all  special  trains'  arrival  and  departure. 

They  should  have  the  program  complete,  and  whenever  any  change  is 
made  It  must  be  reported  to  them  immediately,  that  they  may  make  no 
mistakes.  It  is  due  the  exhibitors  and  the  patrons  that  they  know  of 
any  change  as  soon  as  that  change  is  decided  upon. 

Of  course  there  are  many  little  details  that  will  naturally  come  up. 
and  some  annoyance,  and  perhaps  every  person  does  not  realize  the 
questions  that  are  asked. 

If  our  fairs  are  to  be  a  success  in  the  future  we  must  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  I  think  most  of  them  want  to  see  what  they 
pay  for.  One  person  who  is  disappointed  will  do  a  fair  more  harm  than 
twenty  pleased  patrons  will  do  it  good. 

At  most  of  the  county  fairs  this  arrangement  can  be  made  at  the 
secretary's  office,  but  how  often  we  find  that  office  locked  up,  and  we 
can  hunt  for  the  information  wanted  or  go  away  without  it. 

President  Insley:  If  every  fair  had  a  superintendent  who  was  such 
a  bureau  of  information  as  our  Lawrenceburg  friend  there  wouldn't  be 
80  much  trouble.  I  visited  the  Lawrenceburg  fair  last  year,  and  found 
that  Brother  Nowlin  was  about  the  whole  thing  there,  and  I  found  out, 
too,  that  they  had  a  good  fair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Blackstock  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  FUTURE  OUTI/OOK  FOR  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical exhibitions  is  of  ^recent  origin  and  wholly  within  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  county  fair  system  became  common  only  about  twenty  years  ago 
and  has  scarcely  passed  its  experimental  stages.  In  some  counties  meet- 
ings have  been  held  consecutively  for  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
are  still  in  popular  favor,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  others  that 
started  just  as  well,  and  ran  fairly  for  a  time,  but  now  their  buildings 
are  weather-stained,  fences  are  tottering  and  their  general  appearances 
indicate  a  doubtful  future.     There  are  still  others  that  have  gone  to 
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racing  only,  and  not  a  few  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  Therefore 
the  future  of  the  county  fair  is  a  problem  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  day  for  these  meetings  is  past,  and  that 
under  present  conditions  there  is  no  natural  necessity  for  them.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  financial  and  social  conditions  are 
constantly  changing,  and  it  is  now  more  difficuK  to  please  the  popular 
taste  in  many  things  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Those 
past  years  were  times  of  wonderful  agricultural  development.  In  those 
early  days  the  timber  and  swamp  lands  were  being  converted  into  fertile 
farms,  and  to  this  end  the  industrious  farmer  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
helpful  advantages  of  the  annual  fair.  It  was  there  that  he  first  saw 
the  pedigreed  live  stock  so  recently  imported  into  this  country.  He  saw 
its  preference  over  the  scrub  stock  of  his  vicinity.  He  saw  there  the 
first  twine  binder,  the  best  farming  implements,  and  many  other  new 
things.  These  meetings  were  attractive  novelties,  combining  the  essen- 
tials of  a  school,  circus  anXi  general  outing.  In  those  years  there  were 
no  world's  fairs  nor  big  international  shows  to  divert  public  attention, 
hence  every  environment  warranted  success,  and  under  any  ordinary,  or 
even  inferior  management  a  popular  event  might  be  expected  every  year 
in  any  county. 

However,  these  circumstances  of  growing  wealth  and  rural  thrift 
soon  l)egan  to  worlc  changes,  and  a  crisis  in  fair  management  was  pre- 
cipitated, for  with  the  introduction  of  high-priced  live  stock,  exhibitors 
and  visitors  demanded  better  accommodations.  The  leaky  board  roof 
stable  gave  way  to  the  shingle  roof,  outdoor  pens  to  more  sanitary  enclo- 
sures, hydraulic  water  plants  displaced  the  wooden  pump.  Higher 
premiums  had  to  be  offered  and  bigger  purses  hung  on  the  wire.  All 
this,  of  course,  involved  a  larger  attendance,  and  a  heatier  dr^t  upon 
the  gate  receipts,  or  a  financial  shortage  was  inevitable.  It  was  then  the 
prorata  clause  was  inserted  in  the  premium  lists,  and  in  many  sad 
instances,  especially  in  counties  of  small  population,  the  income  failed 
to  meet  outgoing  expenses  and  the  premiums  being  prorated,  or,  still 
worse,  not  rated  at  all,  the  credit  of  the  association  was  lost,  and  the 
enterprise  was  a  failure.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  a  survival  of  the 
fittest,  governs  all  living  things,  and  applies  to  the  fair  situation  specifi- 
cally. The  county  fairs  that  have  passed  away,  died  chiefly  because  they 
were  unfitted  to  the  conditions  of  their  locality.  It  is  mistaken  manage- 
ment for  every  cross  roads  or  village  association  to  build  their  outfit  upon 
the  same  costly  plan  as  is  proix^r  in  the  more  wealthy  and  populous  coun- 
ties. Every  fair  can  not  be  a  State  fair,  not  even  in  outline,  for  to  be 
useful  there  must  l>e  adaptation  to  local  surroundings.  In  almost  every 
community  where  such  Institutions  are  desirable  there  is  some  special 
industry,  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  are  Interested.  If  so,  this 
particular  feature  should  have  a  spcK-lal  prominence,  and  thus  give  the 
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eTent  an  Individaality  that  will  commancl  attention  of  the  home  people 
and  at  the  same  time  advertise  to  strangers  in  attendance  the  resources 
of  the  neighborhood;  hence,  for  lack  of  population  from  which  to  draw 
sufficient  gate  receipts,  rural  fairs  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  under 
onr  American  fair  system.  For  them  the  European  system  is  much  better. 
Unendowed  fairs  can  not  compete  with  State  endowed  fairs.  There 
is  another  question  which  intimately  affects  all  county  fairs  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  concerns  still  more  their  future  usefulness  and  perma- 
nency. It  is  the  trend  of  commerce  towards  larger  capitalization  of  busi- 
ness interests,  in  the  merging  of  railroads  and  banks,  larger  factories 
and  larger  farms.  Department  stores  have  closed  up  the  smaller  stores, 
and  In  like  manner  the  big  fairs  attract  attention  from  the  little  ones. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  spirit  of  concentration  and  monopoly  is 
in  almost*  everything.  Certainly  in  all  the  States  the  disparity  between 
the  State  fairs  and  the  county  fairs  Is  growing  more  noticeable  every 
year.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  which  has  an  annual  do^ 
nation  for  premiums  of  $10,000,  and  even  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  for 
every  needed  requirement  of  our  State  Fair.  The  U.  S.  Congress  has  do- 
nated 15,000,000  to  the  St.  Louis  fair;  they  now  ask  for  a  loan  of  $4,000,000 
more.  The  Illinois  Legislature  within  the  past  six  years  appropriated 
about  one-half  million  dollars  for  the  equipment  of  their  State  fair  and 
premiums  therefor.  The  State  of  Ohio  gave  a  like  amount  for  this  same 
important  purpose,  and  the  people  of  those  States  are  well  pleased  with 
this  Investment  of  public  money.  They  are  proud  of  their  State  fairs,  and 
well  they  should  be.  Their  buildings  are  large  enough  for  conducting 
every  department— except  speed— under  cover  from  bad  weather.  Cement 
walks  connect  the  buildings  and  are  also  under  roof,  they  have  clean  toilet 
rooms  for  all,  and  every  natural  convenience.  There  are  buildings  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  50,000  visitors  Independent  of  rain  or  storm.  Conse- 
quently no  mere  local  fair  can  compete  with  State  supported  institutions. 
As  the  one  Increases  its  facilities,  the  other  relatively  decreases  in  popular 
esteem.  Just  as  the  private  colleges  of  thirty  years  ago  unless  privately 
endowed,  have  all  given  place  to  State  colleges  supported  by  the  State, 
so  it  may  be  stated  as  a  safe  proposition  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  all  the  county  fa^rs  dependent  upon  gate  and  privilege  receipts 
and  unaided  by  public  money  and  public  lands  will  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence. They  can  not  always  cover  repairs,  3  per  cent,  insurance  rates, 
premiums,  advertising,  salaries,  etc.,  all  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
chance  of  four  days  of  favorable  weather.  It  is  too  much  like  playing  a 
game  of  chance.  The  exclusive  gate  receipt  only  association  may  have 
»ncceeded  in  past  years,  and  a  few  of  them  still  pay  expenses,  but  in  the 
Dear  future  they  will  all  go  into  retirement.  Tills  leads  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  In  localities,  as  before  stated,  wliere  the  population  is  sparse 
and  scattered,  their  filirs  of  the  future  wiil  be  somewhat  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  fair  days  of  England  and  France  that  have  been  held  for 
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centuries,  being  a  live  stock  street  exhibition  and  sale  day  combined.  The 
merchants,  restaurants  and  fakirs,  will  pay  the  premiums.  No  entry 
fees,  no  big  barns  standing  unoccupied  361  days  in  the  year,  no  profes- 
sional exhibitor,  for  the  home  producer  will  furnish  the  whole  show. 
A  few  such  meetings  have  been  held  in  Indiana  and  are  considered 
desirable.  However,  in  the  more  populous  districts,  where  railways  cen- 
ter, and  mining  or  manufacturing  are  interested,  the  old-fashioned  county 
fair,  with  its  public  park,  race  track,  and  training  stables  will  always 
be  a  necessity.  Some  of  our  best  associations  now  occupy  free  lands 
purchased  by  county  commissioners,  and  in  the  future  all  well  managed 
fairs  will  have  free  lands  and  their  maintenance  will  be  guaranteed  by 
county  funds  upon  the  same  principle  of  public  utility  as  the  park  sys- 
tems of  our  cities  and  the  agricultural  and  technical  colleges.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhibitions  are  no 
longer  questioned.  They  have  a  world-wide  recognition  in  every  civil- 
ized country,  hence  the  essential  feature  of  every  fair,  big  or  little,  should 
be  its  exhibits.  If  these  are  lacking,  the  educational  idea  is  eliminated 
and  all  that  is  left  is  the  amusement  idea.  If  this  latter  only  is  desired, 
then  the  carnival  street  fair  is  what  you  should  patronize.  Side  shows 
at  the  fair  are  good  or  bad  of  their  kind,  but  the  main  show  should  be 
the  exhibits. 

Fairs  are  educational.  The  exhibition  of  a  fine  horse  or  other  domestic 
animal  is  the  expression  of  a  fine  thought.  His  graceful  carriage  and  high- 
toned  character  come  not  by  chance.  They  are  the  result  of  long  con- 
tinued, scientific  breeding.  The  principles  involved  therein  are  taught 
in  schools  and  books,  but  the  essentially  fine  points  can  best  be  seen 
in  the  show  rings  at  the  fair.  It  is  by  actual  comparisons  and  competi- 
tion that  points  of  perfection  can  best  be  demonstrated.  The  competitive 
exhibit  is  the  ultimate  test  of  productive  excellence,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  students  from  all  our  agricultural  colleges  attended  the  recent  Chi- 
cago stock  show  for  purposes  of  practical  education.  The  Nebraska  col- 
lege produced  on  their  experimental  farm  and  exhibited  at  that  show 
the  grand  champion  fat  steer  over  all  competitors  and  drew  the  prize 
therefor,  thus  our  fairs  are  now— and  in  the  future  will  be  still  more — 
closely  allied  with  the  highest  branches  of  the  educational  system  of  this 
country,  and  will  be  aided  by  public  appropriations  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  are  our  common  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the  fault  of  fair 
ihanagers  if  they  are  not.  Undoubtedly  the  county  fairs  of  Indiana  that 
are  liberally  endowed  and  wisely  managed  are  destined  to  be  a  prominent 
factor  in  developing  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  all  the  wealth 
producing  industries  of  the  State,  and  just  as  long  as  they  are  made 
useful  towards  that  end  the  people  of  the  several  counties  will  support 
them  and  demand  their  continuance  and  perpetuity. 

President  Insley:    There  is  one  topic  here  that  should,  and  I  suppose 
does,  interest  every  State  fair,  the  question  of  sweepstakes,  and  they  are 
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interested  In  sweepstakes,  not  only  in  the  horse  department,  but  in  the 
departments  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  our  county  fair  we  have 
not  done  away  with  it,  and  we  find  that  the  general  purpose  horse,  the 
one  who  is  the  best  in  his  class,  will  probably  take  the  sweepstakes 
prise. 

Mr.  Blackstock:  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for 
the  county  fairs  to  have  a  sweepstake  prize.  I  think  it  is  proper  at  the 
State  Fair  and  the  big  fairs,  for  the  reason  that  the  extent  of  the  exhibits 
at  those  fairs  Justify  it.  Another  thing,  if  you  want  the  sweepstakes 
premium  yon  must  put  up  a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  and  the  county 
fairs,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  the  money.  Unless  you  put  up  quite  a  sum 
of  money  it  will  not  amount  to  anything  as  an  advertising  medium.  You 
had  better  put  the  money  into  the  other  premiums.  That  is  my  opinion 
of  the  matter  of  sweepstakes  premiums  at  county  fairs. 

There  being  no  other  miscellaneous  business.  President  Insley  an- 
nounced that  the  ncTxt  order  of  business  would  be  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Blackstock:  I  desire  to  nominate  for  President  for  the  coming 
year  Mr.  JT.  J.  Insley. 

On  motion  nominations  were  closed,  and  Mr.  Insley  was  elected  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Insley:  Next  year  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  the  Hereford  men, 
tbe  Shorthorn  Breeders,  the  Corn  Growers  and  the  Swine  Breeders  all 
meeting  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Fair  Managers  are  holding  their  meetings.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  program  committee  to  prepare  a  program  and  work  up  an  interest  in 
'these  meetings. 

Mr.  Blackstock:  I  move  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
prepare  a  program  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Fair  Man- 
ages Association. 

Mr.  Insley:  With  your  permission  I  will  take  this  matter  under  ad- 
viwment  and  notify  Mr.  Blackstock  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee. 
Mr.  Blackstock  can  then  notify  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Blackstock  was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  There  being  no 
other  nominations,  Mr.  Blackstock  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting  it  was 
Adjourned  sine  die. 
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Indiana  Corn  Growers'  Association, 


Tuesday,  January  j,  1904 


ADDRESS  OF  C.   B.  CLORB. 

What  Indiana  does  at  the  St  Louis  World's  Fair  does  not  deiiond 
wholly  upon  Mr.  Overstreet  and  me,  but  does  depend  more  largely  upon 
what  the  farmers  of  Indiana  are  going  to  do.  If  we.  go  to  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  next  year  with  a  sample  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  from 
every  farmer  in  Indiana,  making  a  large  class,  we  can  make  a  good  ex- 
hibit.    Otherwise  we  can  not. 

In  each  county  there  is  an  agent  appointed  to  gather  together  the 
selections  of  the  different  -grains  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  some  of  these  agentsr  are  not  very  much 
interested  in  the  work,  while  others  are  very  much  interested.  Quite  a 
number  of  counties  in  the  State  do  not  seem  to  care.  Where  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  commissioners,  the  agents  have  been  able 
to  collect  quite  a  good  lot  of  stuff  to  be  used  in  the  exhibit.  Every 
farmer  who  sends  a  sample  of  wheat,  com,  or  whatever  grain  it  might 
be,  will  be  given  full  credit  for  it.  Should  any  one  here  this  afternoon 
send  in  a  collection,  do  not  fail  to  put  on  it  your  name,  the  name  of  the 
article,  for  in  that  event  you  will  be  given  full  credit  for  the  display. 

It  seems  to  me  the  farmers  in  Indiana  ought  to  be  gi*eatly  interested 
in  this  work,  as  our  State  will  compare  favorably  with  any  State  in  the 
Union  as  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  not  only  as  to  quality  but  also  quan- 
tity, that  is,  the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  outcome  of  Indiana's  farm  exhibit,  I  say,  then  depends  upon 
what  you  do.  Mr.  Overstreet  and  I  do  not  stand  for  that.  We  are  only 
two  people.  We  want  to  represent  every  corn  grower  in  the  State,  and 
therefore  urge  you  to  send  a  sample  of  your  best  corn,  your  best  wheat, 
or  other  grains  and  assure  you  that  you  will  be  given  due  and  full  credit 
for  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Overstreet  and  I  and  a  number  of  merchants  in  Franklin  are 
endeavoring  to  interest  the  farmers  in  this  work,  and  have  arranged 
for  a  corn  contest  to  be  held  the  11th  and  12th  of-  February.  We  have 
offered  fifty-five  or  sixty  prizes,  ranging  in  value  from  an  Oliver  steel 
plow  down  to  the  best  package  of  tobacco.     These  prizes  are  gladly  of- 
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fered,  and  the  entire  exhibit  is  to  be  carried  to  St.  Louis  as  a  county 
exhibit.  Many  people  have  aslied  me  if  it  is  possible  for  a  county  to 
make  a  county  exhibit.  It  is  thus  far:  All  articles  from  any  county  will 
be  classed  together  and  so  labeled.  If  your  county  sends  in  a  large 
quantity  of  corn,  wheat,  or  other  stuff,  it  will  be  labeled  so,  and  the 
grower  will  be  credited  with  it.  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  space  to  any 
one  county  whereby  it  can  make  a  display  exhibit.  We  have  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  to  show  the  corn  and  where  it  can  not  be  handled. 
You  know  everybody  would  pluck  out  a  grain  or  two,  if  it  were  not  pro- 
tected, and  by  the  end  of  six  months  there  would  not  be  much  of  the 
com  left. 

As  to  the  com  to  be  exhibited,  I  will  say  that  it  must  be  last  year's 
com,  and  as  far  as  entering  is  concerned,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  in  the  fall. 

There  are  no  cash  prizes  offered  by  the  commission.  Everything  is 
medals  and  diplomas.  It  might  be  well  and  proper  for  me  to  say  here 
that  I  have  a  diploma,  which  did  not  cost  me  anything,  that  I  won  in 
Paris,  France,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it  and  consider  it  one  of  my 
nicest  treasures.  You  now  have  a  chance  to  enter  this  fair  and  win  a 
prize  which  will  cost  no  more  than  mine  did. 

Now,  as  to  the  quantity  of  corn  in  your  exhibits.  The  requirement  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  ears.  I  think  the  quantity  of  other  grains  is  most 
too  small,  as  the  commission  only  asks  not  less  than  one-half  a  peck. 
80  be  sure  and  do  not  send  less  than  that  amount  Regarding  the  ship- 
ping of  your  exhibit,  I  think  arrangement  has  been  made  to  send  them 
here  in  care  of  Commissioner  W.  W.  Stevens,  but  we  are  asking  him 
now  to  have  them  sent  to  St.  Louis  direct,  but  have  not  had  his  answer. 
If  the  exhibits  are  sent  here  you  will  have  the  expense  of  having  it 
hauled  from  the  depot  and  then  reshlpping  to  St.  Louis.  At  Franklin  we 
have  a  large  warehouse  where  we  are  at  work  now  on  installments  of  our 
exhibits,  putting  them  up  in  sections,  this  warehouse  being  near  the 
depot  It  would,  of  course,  be  of  less  expense  to  send  direct  to  St.  Louis. 
There  should  be  an  agent  in  every  county  to  look  after  the  different  col- 
lections. His  expenses  are  all  paid.  Should  there  be  no  agent  in  your 
county,  you  will  send  your  exhibit  direct  to  us  or  to  Mr.  Stevens.  We  will 
pay  the  freight 

Mr.  Overstreet  and  I  are  going  to  use  every  effort,  and  ask  your  as- 
sistance. Send  in  your  stuff,  for  we  want  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
class  with  Illinois  when  the  exhibit  is  completed.  I  know  that  our 
friend,  Mr.  Rankin,  has  arranged  for  a  much  more  elaborate  exhibit  than 
we  have,  but  you  must  remember  this,  that  where  w^e  have  but  $10,000 
to  be  put  in  our  special  com  and  agricultural  exhibit  they  have  two 
and  a  half  times  that  much;  so,  if  you  go  to  St.  Louis  next  season  and 
find  that  Indiana  has  not  as  large  an  exhibit  as  Illinois,  it  will  be  be- 
c-ause  we  had  less  than  half  the  amount  that  Illinois  had  for  our  display. 
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Now,  about  shipping  your  corn.  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  sure  and 
wrap  each  ear  securely  and  pack  them  closely  in  a  box  so  they  can  not 
move  about  in  transit  and  lose  any  part  of  the  grains,  and  be  reeelved 
in  tirst-class  condition.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  ship  either  to  us 
direct  or  to  Commissioner  Stevens  at  the  State  House.  All  collections 
should  be  sent  in  by  the  first  of  February,  "iou  see  you  will  have  to 
use  last  year's  growth,  as  the  show  will  be  over  before  the  next  year's 
crop. 

Mr.  Overstreet  and  I  have  the  management  of  the  special  com  and 
agricultural  exhibit,  and  the  two  are  practically  put  together.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  success  of  Indiana's  exhibit  depends  upon  what  each 
farmer  is  going  to  do.  If  every  farmer  and  every  agent  selected  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  make  a  good  showing,  I  assure  you  Illinois  would 
not  stand  much  of  a  chance.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  agents 
to  go  to  a  man's  corn  crib  and  get  the  corn  himself  in  order  that  our  ex- 
hibit be  a  good  one,  if  tlie  farmer  is  not  interested  in  the  work  himself. 

SOME  THINGS  WHICH  SHOULD  RECEIVE  ATTENTION  IN  CORN 

BREEDING. 


PROF.   A.   T.   WIANCKO. 


The  subject  of  corn  improvement  has  been  so  often  and  so  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  past  few  years  that  I  do  not  expect  to  say  any- 
thing which  the  members  of  this  Association  have  not  already  heard  or 
read  about  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  far  reaching  importance  that  it 
will  bear  repetition. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  member  feels  a  personal  interest  in 
corn  improvement,  and  wishes,  himself,  to  do  some  work  along  this 
line.  With  this  understanding,  I  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  this  morning  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  points  the  beginner  in 
corn  breeding  work  must  consider  and  always  keep  in  sight. 

First,  I  would  say,  begin  your  breeding  upon  a  small  scale.  I  would 
emphasize  this  because  you  can  give  a  small  plat  more  careful  attention, 
and  it  is  better  to  make  a  big  improvement  in  a  small  lot  of  corn  than 
a  small  improvement  in  a  large  lot.  A  small  plat  planted  with  the  few 
very  best  ears  will  produce  enough  to  provide  a  fine  quality  of  seed  corn 
for  the  general  crop  the  following  season. 

To  begin  with  you  should  secure  a  few  good  ears  of  the  very  best 
variety  for  your  conditions.  If 'you  have  not  already  got  it,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  conduct  a  small  variety  test  of  those  varieties  which  ap- 
pear to  suit  your  conditions. 

In  this  preliminary  work  the  varieties  should  be  planted  side  by  side 
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under  the  same  conditions  and  a  careful  study  of  each  made.  Having 
selected  the  variety  with  which  you  wish  to  begin,  give  up  all  others 
and  keep  the  variety  pure  by  careful  selection  and  keeping  the  breed- 
ing plat  isolated  so  that  the  pollen  from  other  fields  can  not  reach  it. 
You  can  always  find  a  spot  upon  the  farm  where  a  small  plat  can  be 
isolated.  There  are  just  as  good  reasons  for  keeping  a  variety  of  corn 
pnre  as  there  are  for  keeping  a  breed  of  live  stock  pure. 

B'or  the  breeding  plat  we  should  always  select  a  good,  clean  piece  of 
ground  where  the  corn  can  be  given  the  very  best  attention.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  spending  too  much  time  upon  this  small  plat.  If  you  use  the 
product  as  seed  for  the  next  year's  field  crop,  you  will  be  many  times 
repaid  for  the  extra  trouble.  Always  select  the  very  best  ears  from  the 
breeding  plat  for  planting  in  a  similar  plat  next  year. 

Plant  each  two  ears  in  alternate  rows  and  detassel  all  the  rows  of 
one  of  the  ears,  to  prevent  inbreeding,  and  select  seed  for  next  year's 
plat  from  the  detasseled  rows. 

All  breeding  should  be  toward  a  single,  definite  type.  In  carrying  out 
tills,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  size,  form  and  color  of  the  ear;  the 
form,  depth,  shape,  roughness  and  hardness  of  the  kernel;  the  covering 
of  butts  and  tips;  the  time  of  maturity,  etc.  The  character  and  size 
of  the  stalk  and  the  root  and  leaf  development,  as  well  as  the  position 
and  character  of  the  shank  must  also  be  kept  in  mind.  A  good,  vigorous 
stalk  may  make  the  difference  between  a  good  and  poor  crop,  especially 
when  seasons  are  unfavorable.  Productiveness  must,  of  course,  always 
be  a  leading  interest,  and  all  barren  and  weak  stalks  should  be  de- 
stroyed before  they  shed  pollen.  The  careful  corn  breeder  should  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  each  and  every  stalk  in  the  breeding  plat,  and 
a  record  of  the  pedigree  of  each  ear  selected  for  seed  in  the  breeding 
plat  should  be  kept. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  special  purpose  breeding, 
such  as  breeding  for  protein,  starch  or  fat  oontent  of  the  kernels.  Every 
farmer  may  do  something  along  one  or  other  of  these  lines,  and  for  most 
farmers  breeding  for  protein,  which  gives  the  corn  a  higher  feeding 
value,  will  be  most  interesting.  The  methods  which  the  farmer  can  em- 
ploy are  based  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  principal  parts 
of  the  kernel— the  germ;  the  white,  starchy,  and  the  hard,  horny  por- 
tions—and by  careful  examinations  of  these  much  can  be  done  without  a 
chemical  analysis.  All  the  kernels  of  an  ear  of  •corn  are  approximately 
of  the  same  composition,  but  different  ears  vary  considerably.  In  making 
examinations  pick  out  a  few  kernels  and  by  cutting  them  into  sections 
with  a  sharp  knife,  study  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  parts, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  germ  and  the  hard,  homy  portions  of  the 
kernel  contain  the  most  of  the  protein  and  the  w^hite,  starchy  portion  the 
least  The  germ  contains  most  of  the  oil,  the  hard,  horny  portion  comes 
next,  and  the  white,  starchy  portion  contains  very  little  oil.     The  white, 
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starchy  portions  consist  almost  entirely  of  starch;  the  hard,  horny  por- 
tion comes  next,  while  the  germ  contains  comparatively  little  starch. 

The  would-be  corn  breeder  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  the  work 
the  most  careful  and  persistent  attention,  and  if  he  does  so,  his  efforts 
will  surely  be  crowned  with  success.  Better  com  and  more  bushels  per 
acre  should  be  the  watchword  of  this  Association. 

At  the  ^close  of  Prof.  Wlancko's  address,  President  McMahan  an- 
nounced that  before  adjournment  for  the  noon  hour,  a  nominating  com- 
mittee would  be  selected  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Association  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Lake  County,  was  selected  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  Mr.  E.  C.  Martlndale,  Hancock  County,  for  southern 
Indiana,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Lockridge,  Greencastle,  for  middle  Indiana.  Mr. 
Lockridge  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the  committee,  as  he  felt 
there  were  others  nearer  the  centre  of  the  State  than  he,  but  his  objec- 
tions were  not  accepted  and  he  was  retained  as  a  committeeman. 

4 

The  session  then  adjourned  until  1.15. 

The  afternoon  session  wars  called  to  order  by  the  President  a  little 
later  than  the  appointed  hour,  in  Room  67.  A  report  from  the  nominat- 
ing committee  was  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following  nominations  for  officers 
to  serve  during  the  coming  year:  For  President,  H.  F.  McMahan;  for 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Scott  Meeks,  and  for  Vice-President,  B.  F. 
Malsh. 

A  vote  was  taken  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  nominations  as 
they  stood.  Mr.  McMahan  said  he  was  glad  that  he  had  been  re-elected, 
as  he  really  wanted  the  place  again,  in  order  that  he  might  put  forth  his 
best  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  *'corn  school"  to  be  held  the  last  week 
in  January  at  Purdue  University.  He  urged  every  one  present  to  attend 
the  school  if  possible  and  to  interest  others  in  the  work  to  be  done  there 
in  order  that  it  might  be  well  attended.  It  would  surely  prove  beneficial 
to  those  Interested. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  see  a  sample  of  corn 
scored,  Prof.  Wiancko,  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  this  work,  gave 
an  exhibition  of  "scoring  corn"  in  the  hall.  It  was  a  very  Interesting 
procedure  to  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  will  prove  of  value  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  George  Walker,  of  Hancock  County,  had  on  display  a  curiosity 
in  the  nature  of  a  peculiar  growth  of  popcorn.  There  were  two  well  and 
perfectly  developed  ears  of  rice  popcorn  growing  upon  the  same  stock, 
the  division  being  at  the  tip  end  of  the  stock,  thus  separating  the  ears 
the  full  length. 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OP  THE 


Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 

January  6  and  7,  1904. 


E.  W.  Bowen,  President Delphi,  Ind. 

W.  F.  Christian,  Vice-President Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E.  SUverthorn,  Treasurer RossvlUe,  Ind. 

John  Q.  Gartin,  Secretary Burney,  Ind. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  January  6,  by 
President  E.  W.  Bowen. 

Secretary  Gartin  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting. 

On  niotlon  the  report  was  received. 

President  Bowen  read  the  following  annual  address: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Again  have  we  assembled  in  annual  session  to  celebrate  Sor  the 
thirty-second  time  the  birth  of  this  Association.  While  we  are  all  glad 
to  have  as  many  with  us  today  as  we  have,  j^et  when  we  stop  to  con- 
sider the  object  of  this  Association  and  the  number  of  persons  that  are, 
or  rather  ought  to  be,  interested  in  an  association  similar  to  this,  there 
should  be  several  times  as  many  members  as  there  arc,  and  every  mem- 
ber should  be  an  active  worlicr  in  the  interests  of  the  Association  and 
present  at  every  annual  meeting,  unless  detained  for  a  good  and  valid 
reason. 

Some  may  be  In  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  this  Association,  but  I 
take  it  that  there  can  be  but  one  and  only  one  true  object  of  any 
association  like  this,  and  that  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shorthorn 
cattle.  Of  course  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  accomplishing  our  end 
and  the  advisability  of  pursuing  any  particular  method  Is  open  for  discus- 
sion, but  yet  the  object  remains  always  the  same.    One  of  the  best  ways 
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to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  procedure  in  any  course  is  to  have 
a  full  discussion  of  the  matters  at  hand,  so  that  the  other  fellow  may 
get  the  benefit  of  our  ideas  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  his,  thus  insuring 
to  posterity  the  benefit  of  all  the  knowledge  gained  through  the  several 
generations  and  assist  it  over  the  rough  and  rugged  roads  that  have 
already  been  surmounted  and  assure  to  mankind  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  ideal  in  the  art  of  breeding.  We  all  remember  how  the  Lord  com- 
mended the  widow,  not  for  the  money  value  of  her  offering,  but  for  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  Let  us,  therefore,  each  and  all  be  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  give  such  assistance  as  we  can,  be  it  great  or 
small,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  thus  securing  for  ourselves  the  com- 
mendations of  those  who  may  follow  after,  ever  remembering  that  none 
of  us  know  it  all,  and  that  though  we  may  think  we  are  not  sufliciently 
versed  to  take  part  in  these  discussions,  yet  if  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge our  ignorance  and  ask  questions  concerning  that  which  we 
are  in  doubt  about,  we  may  thereby  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  by 
simply  starting  a  discussion  w^hich  may  prove  valuable  to  the  meeting. 
I  give  these  few  simple  hints  as  one  who  is  always  ready  and  willing 
to  learn  all  he  can,  hoping  to  bo  able  thereby,  to  provoke  eveiy  person 
present  at  this  meeting  into  criticising  and  discussing  every  remark  I 
may  make,  for  it  is  by  the  discussion  of  topics  and  not  by  the  mere  ac- 
ceptance of  statements  as  ti*ue  that  we  arrive  at  true  knowledge.  If  we 
had  all  simply  accepted  every  statement  as  true,  instead  of  trying  to  find 
out  the  truth  thereof,  do  you  think  that  there  would  have  been  the  im- 
provement in  Shorthorns  that  there  was  in  the  last  generation  or  so? 

True,  we  are  all  subject  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  in  other 
words  we  are  all  human  beings  and  consequently  bound  to  make  mis- 
takes, so  are  we  all  ambitious  and  anxious  to  make  all  the  money  we 
can,  honestly,  but  we  should  never  allow  our  ambitions  to  lure  us  from 
the  well-beaten  path,  well  beaten  from  having  been  trod  for  genera- 
tions into  ways  or  businesses  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  We 
must  not  forget  that  old  "saw,"  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 
True  there  come  times  in  one's  life  when  we  have  the  blues,  but  no  man 
ever  got  over  the  blues  by  sitting  down  and  brooding  over  his  troubles. 
The  only  way  to  do  is  to  buckle  your  armor  on  and  go  at  it  with 
renewed  vigor,  determined  to  profit  by  the  experiences  in  the  past,  ever 
remembering  that  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  and  though  it 
may  be  dispelled  from  view  for  a  little  while,  yet  Just  as  sure  as,  you 
keep  right  on  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  and  do  not  become  be- 
wildered by  any  mirage  that  may  api>ear  in  the  distance,  but  always 
in  the  distance,  just  so'  sure  will  the  silver  lining  soon  shine  forth  with 
renewed  effulgence.  Just  so  in  the  Shorthorn  business.  Though  the 
business  may  not  be  at  as  high  an  ebb  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  yet  just 
as  the  tide  goes  out  and  then  comes  back,  so  will  the  Shorthorn  business 
come  back,  for  every  business  is  governed  by  the  same  unerring  law"  of 
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nature.  Did  ever  any  of  you  know  any  business  that  was  floated  on 
ilie  liigh  tide  of  prosperity  forever  without  any  reverses?  If  you  did 
and  can  give  us  the  name  of  that  Imsiness,  I  assure  you  that  ere  two 
weeks  have  rolled  around,  there  will  be  enough  competition  in  that  busi- 
ness to  draw  the  cloud  o^er  that  silver  lining.  X  predict  that  we  have 
almost,  if  not  quite,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  this  side,  and 
that  soon  we  will  begin  the  ascent  on  the  other.  True,  the  momentum 
gained  from  the  descent  may  not  carry  us  as  high  as  we  were  before, 
but  I  am  sure  that  no  breeder  cares  for  that,  as  it  is  always  better  to 
be  on  a  sound  financial  basis  than  to  have  fictitious  prices.  So  then  let 
none  of  us  become  discouraged,  but  let  us  all  keep  right  on  in  the  way 
dictated  by  our  consciences,  for  tliat  is  the  best  advice  to  follow,  pro- 
viding we  do  not  allow  it  to  become  dwarfed. 

Two  years  ago,  being  impelled  by  the  success  attained  the  preceding 
year,  we  decided  to  offer  special  premiums  on  Indiana  cattle  at  our  State 
Fair  that  year,  and  your  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  and  make  out  the  premium  lists  along  certain  lines 
laid  by  yourselves.  The  committee  started  out  with  every  encouragement 
and  hope  of  success  until  it  came  to  receiving  resiK)nses  to  our  appeals 
for  subscriptions.  Well,  you  all  know  the  result  of  our  efforts  in  that 
direction,  and  as  it  is  a  delicate  subject,  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  The  only 
consolation  the  Executive  Committee  got  out  of  that  year's  work  was  the 
vote  of  confidence  given  it  by  a  re-election  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 
We  all  hate  to  retire  under  fire,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  when  the  present  committee  was  elected  that  we  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  retrieve  our  fallen  prestige  and  went  at  It  with  re- 
newed'vigor,  determined  that  the  wishes  of  this  Association  witli  refer- 
ence to  these  special  prizes  should  be  carried  out  if  it  were  in  our  power. 
The  result  of  our  efforts  for  this  last  year  has  already  been  attested  at 
the  last  State  Fair,  not  only  by  the  number  of  animals  shown,  but  by 
the  high  quality  of  the  same.  Your  committee  secured  by  subscriptions 
from  the  members  of  this  Association  the  sum  of  $r)lK>,  and  after  laboring 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  we  got  them  to  duplicate  the  amount, 
thus  making  the  sum  of  $1,000  offered  on  Indiana  Shorthorns  alone.  Tliis 
sum  was  divided  between  ten  different  classes  and  there  were  fifty-two 
entries  in  these  different  classes  and  hardly  an  Inferior  animal  in  the 
bunch.  I  now  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  for  the  generous  subscriptions  to  that  fund,  and  we  desire 
to  say  to  you  all  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  show,  whether 
as  an  exhibitor  or  contributor,  that  but  for  your  assistance,  that  part 
of  the  late  Indiana  State  Fair  would  have  been  as  dismal  a  failure  as  it 
was  the  year  before,  and  no  one  appreciates  that  more  than  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  both. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  digress  a  little  while  on  this  line  of  thought 
to  make  mention  of  tne  splendid  showing  made  by  Indiana  Shorthorns  at 
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the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  last  month.  I  know  that  you 
all  know,  but  how  many  of  you  have  realized  that  of  all  the  146  pre- 
miums offered  on  breeding  Shorthorns  at  that  exposition,  forty-two,  or 
nearly  one- third  of  the  entire  number,  were  awarded  to  Indiana  Short- 
horns, and  in  one  class  alone,  five  of  the  first  six  animals  were  owned 
by  Indiana  breeders.  Is  not  that  a  record  of  which  every  citizen  of  our 
own  beloved  State  should  feel  proud,  and  should  it  not  instill  into  the 
heart  of  every  breeder  of  Shorthorns  within  the  narrow  confines  of  his 
State  a  desire  to  lend  to  this  Association  every  assistance  that  they  can 
that  it  may  be  the  means  of  further  achievements  for  this  State? 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  these  splendid  achievements?  Is  It  not 
to  those  who  thirty-two  years  ago  joined  hands  for  the  support  of  the 
Shorthorn  banner,  and  never  swerving  from  their  purpose,  have  each 
year  gathered  new  recruits  and  set  the  standard  a  little  higher,  but 
never  overreaching,  and  whose  purpose  has  been  to  climb  the  ladder 
round  by  round,  rather  than  to  make  the  ascent  at  one  leap?  Is  it  not 
to  those  who  have  ever  stood  by  this  standard,  no  matter  what  the 
height,  protecting  it  from  every  foe,  that  this  and  all  similar  associations 
owes  its  existence? 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  indulgence  you 
have  always  been  willing  to  show  me,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  overlook 
the  many  mistakes  I  have  made,  with  my  assurance  that  I  have  done 
the  best  for  the  Association  as  I  saw  it. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Secretary  Gartin  read  the  following  report,  which  on  motion  was 
adopted  as  read: 

Receipts  during  the  year  for  membership  fees  and 

dues    $50  50 

Expenses  during  the  year,  for  expense  of  last  meet- 
ing, printing  circular  letter,  notes,  resolutions, 
stamps,  annual  report  and  program 41  50 

Balance  in  Secretary's  hands $9  00 

The  Treasurer  reported  as  follows,  on  hand  at  last  meeting: 

General   fund    $47  11 

Unexpended  prize  fund . .  r 57  87 

Total   ' $104  98 

Prize  fund  collected  in  1903 $428  85 

Expended  prize  fund 485  00 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands- 
General   fund $47  11 

Unexpended  prize  fund .^ 1  72 

Total   $48  83 
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On  motion  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received. 

^  President  Bowen:  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Quick,  to  whom  has  been  given 
the  next  number  on  the  program,  is  not  present  at  this  session,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  appointing  a  speaker  for  this  time.  We  have  with 
us  today  some  Shorthorn  breeders  who  are  not  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion, and  who  are  not  citizens  of  our  State,  but  as  we  like  to  gain  ail 
the  knowledge  we  can  as  to  what  the  breeders  of  other  States  are  doing, 
I  shall  ask  Mr.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  of  California,  to  address  us. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Dunlap:  I  am  naturally  very  modest.  However,  I  came 
here  to  learn  rather  than  to  teach.  I  have  been  in  the  East  about  two 
months,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  The  California 
Shorthorn  breeders  are  becoming  thoroughly  in  earnest.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  breed  the  modern  type  of  Shorthoj'ns,  the  low,  thick,  early 
maturing  kind.  I  know  they  are  looking  East  all  the  time  for  that  kind 
of  stock.  That  is  what  brought  me  Bast.  I  am  trying  to  take  back 
better  cattle  than  we  have.  We  can  raise  the  other  kind  very  easily;  but 
we  are  doing  too  much  of  it  now  and  are  going  to  stop  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

President  Bowen:  The  breeders  of  this  State  feel  proud  to  know 
that  you  have  considered  Indiana  a  place  in  which  you  can  get  better 
Shorthorns  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  indeed  an  honor 
of  which  we  feel  proud. 

The  next  address  on  the  program  is  assigned  to  Mrs.  Virginia  C. 
Meredith.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  not  present,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  has  prepared  an  address  or  not.  The  discussion  on  this  paper  was 
to  have  been  led  by  Capt.  John  Welsh,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
breeders  In  the  State.  Captain  Welsh  has  always,  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Association,  been  present  at  our  meetings  and  has  been 
ready  and  wUling  to  do  his  share  to  make  them  a  success.  I  think  the 
Captain  is  amply  able  to  supply  the  paper  off  hand  as  well  as  lead  the 
discussion.    We  would  like  a  few  remarks  from  Captain  Welsh. 

Captain  Welsh:     I  think  the  chair  is  out  of  order. 

President  Bowen:  I  don*t  like  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the 
Captain  and  bring  him  to  the  front.  If  you  will  kindly  come  forward 
and  address  us,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Captain  Welsh:  In  your  report  you  said  we  wore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  I  suppose  you  meant  by  that,  that  Shorthorns  were  about  as 
low  as  they  could  get? 

President  Bowen:    I  did. 

Captain  Welsh:  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  talk  in 
the  past  two  years.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  trip  to  Canada  with 
our  triend.  Mr.  Dunlap,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  prices  they  asked 
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US  for  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  prices  were  from  $800  for  a  calf  of  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  months,  and  from  that  up  to  $3,500.  Mr.  Dunlap  was 
looking  for  show  cattle.  We  found  some  very  good  ones.  I  believe 
there  is  too  much  talk  about  Shorthorns  being  too  low  in  this  country, 
especially  after  our  experience  in  Canada.  They  treated  us  yery  nicely 
over  there,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number  of  herds,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  prices  they  treated  us  all  right,  too.  For  good  things 
they  asked  good  prices.  I  visited  Dryden  &  Son,  Arthur  Johnson  and  a 
number  of  other  breeders.  If  we  go  over  there  to  buy  Shorthonis  we 
will  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  money  than  some  of  us  are  getting 
here  for  our  Shorthorns. 

I  find  that  even  here  at  home  we  can  get  pretty  good  prices  for  de- 
cent  stock.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  selling  Mr.  Dunlap  some  cattle 
he  thinks  good  enough  to  go  to  California,  and  we  got  very  decent  prices 
for  them,  too. 

I  don't  think  I  can  talk  in  detail  about  Shorthorns.  I  am  up  against 
it  myself  all  the  time,  and  should  like  to  hear  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers talk  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Busby:   What  about  the  Canadian  auction  prices? 

Capt.  Welsh:  I  have  the  impression  that  the  sales  are  lower  than  the 
prices  at  which  Shorthorns  are  offered  when  you  go  there  to  look  for 
something  good. 

Mr.  Busby:  Do  the  auction  prices  correspond  with  the  prices  asked 
for  Shorthorns  at  private  sales? 

Capt.  Welsh:   No. 

Mr.  Busby:  Have  they  been  holding  back  their  cattle  hoping  for 
higher  auction  prices  in  the  future? 

Capt.  Welsh:  Possibly  they  have,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
that  properly.  By  holding  back  do  you  mean  that  they  don't  consign 
their  best  Shorthorns  to  the  sales? 

Mr.  Busby:   Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Capt.  Welsh:  In  talking  to  the  manager  of  the  sale  to  be  held  In 
Hamilton  this  month,  he  spoke  of  the  cattle  to  be  auctioned  as  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  have  been  selling  at  the  private  sales.  Quite  a 
number  of  cattle  have  been  brought  over  this  year.  This  manager  has 
a  number  in  quarantine  now,  and  about  fifty  of  them  he  intends  taking 
to  a  farm  and  keeping  for  breeding  purposes.  He  does  not  propose  to 
sell  any  of  them,  but  intends  to  seU  their  offspring.  Some  cattle  had 
just  been  received  at  the  Johnsons. 

Joshua  Strange:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Captain  about  the  standard 
pf  the  imported  cattle.    Why  do  we  keep  all  the  time  looking  after  im- 
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ports?  Is  the  standard  higher  than  our  home-bred  cattle?  We  have 
Xieen  importing  now  for  about  one  hundred  years,  and  I  think  we  should 
now  be  able  to  breed  as  good  cattle  as  any  European  country.  I  once 
asked  a  European  horse  breeder  in  Chicago  w^hy,  after  we  had  Imported 
their  stock  here,  they  would  come  back  for  it,  and  he  said  we  could 
put  bone  on  it  here  that  they  could  not.  Now,  why  do  we  pay  these 
large  prices  to  other  countries  when  our  breeding  stock  seems  to  be  at 
the  top  now? 

Capt,  Welsh:  I  saw  a  number  of  imported  cattle  in  Canada  that  in 
our  shows  rings  here  would  not  stand  anywhere:  they  would  be  so  far 
down  you  could  not  see  them.  I  am  saying  this  with  all  due  respect  to 
our  Canadian  friends,  but  I  saw  some  imported  cattle  there  that  sur- 
prised me  to  think  a  man  would  pay  for  bringing  them  over.  We  saw  a 
number  of  home-bred  cattle  there  that  were  as  good  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  imported  stock  I  saw  there  were  not  better  than  the  home- 
bred I  saw  there  or  our  home-bred  stock.  Possibly  It  is  better  to  bring 
over  some  fresh  blood  now  and  then,  and  then  I  think  we  all  know  the 
three  letters  "Imp."  brings  us  a  little  extra  price.  I  am  glad  that  both 
sides  are  importing,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  the  imported  cattle  are 
superior  to  our  cattle  or  the  Canadian  cattle. 

Mr.  Donley:  If  we  are  continually  paying  out  large  sums  of  money 
for  these  three  letters,  why  do  we  do  it? 

Capt.  Welsh:  We  are  not  all  doing  it,  but  those  of  us  who  do,  get  a 
lot  of  money  from  this  stock. 

Mr.  Donley:    Why  do  we  do  that? 

Capt.  Welsh:    That  question  is  on  you,  I  think. 

Mr.  Donley:   I  want  to  know  what  you  think  about  It.  ^ 

Capt.  Welsh:  You  ask  why  we  pay  more?  Because  we  can  sell  for 
more.  When  a  gentleman  comes  to  look  through  our  herds  I  think  we  are 
apt  to  say,  "This  is  an  imported  heifer,"  or  "This  is  an  imported  cow." 
I  say  that,  and  I  think  you  all  do. 

Mr.  Donley:  I  think  we  want  the  cattle  that  have  the  greatest  merit, 
whether  they  are  imported  or  home  bred.  So  far  as  the  best  Shorthorn 
cattle  are  concerned,  I  think  they  are  found  in  the  United  States.  I 
don't  think  any  country  in  the  world  has  better  cattle  with  the  same 
treatment.  I  think,  too,  we  have  more  of  them.  Mr.  Dryden  said  a 
year  ago  he  thought  there  were  more  good  cattle  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else.  Undoubtedly  we  will  all  agree  that  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle are  the  best  cattle  in  the  world,  and  if  we  will  leave  out  this  fad  of 
importing  cattle,  I  think  we  will  do  even  better.     Let  us  get  down  to 
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real  merit  and  I  think  we  will,  do  a  good  business.  But  if  we  balloon  up 
with  something  that  has  no  foundation,  the  market  is  apt  to  come  down. 
We  often  turn  down  a  good  home-bred  animal  and  take  an  imported  one 
that  has  less  merit. 

Capt.  Welsh:  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  breed  a  thoroughly  good 
animal,  and  of  course  we  all  want  the  best.  A  man  will  come  to  you 
looking  for  stock  and  you  will  offer  him  a  heifer  for,  say  |250.  You 
have  animals  there  that  you  would  probably  sell  for  $100.  He  wants 
to  buy  something  cheaper,  and  you  offer  him  the  $100  animal.  Then  you 
sell  it  to  him  for  $100.  Will  the  money  you  receive  for  that  animal  do  you 
as  much  good  as  the  poor  heifer  will  do  you  harm? 

Mr.  Donley:    From  a  business  standpoint,  perhaps  not. 

Capt.  Welsh:  You  know  that  when  you  ship  that  animal  away  the 
man  who  bought  it  will  show  it  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  If  they  are  good 
Judges  of  cattle  they  will  say  "If  that  is  a  thoroughbred,  we  don't  want 
any  of  that  kind."    I  don't  think  that  would  be  a  profitable  sale. 

Mr.  Donley:  Perhaps  that  is  the  only  way  that  man  has  of -bettering 
his  grades. 

Capt.  Welsh:  When  you  are  talking  to  a  young  fellow  who  says  to 
you,  "I  want  to  buy  something  good,  and  I  shall  depend  upon  your  judg- 
ment;" what  are  you  going  to  do  m  that  case? 

Mr.  Donley:  He  usually  has  his  own  judgment  about  such  things, 
and  even  if  he  does  not  malte  a  good  bargain  the  first  time,  he  will  know 
better  next  time  and  often  makes  a  first-class  judge  of  cattle  later  on. 

Mr.  Heagey:  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  the  Captain.  His  remarks 
would  ^ead  us  to  believe  that  a  man  should  start  at  the  top  with  expen- 
sive stock.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  people  of  that  kind  in 
our  country.  We  have  one  man  in  particular  there  who  started  In  the 
Hereford  business  three  years  ago.  Last  week  he  made  an  assignment, 
fle  started  at  the  top.  If  he  had  started  more .  modestly  he  might  have 
been  at  the  top  now  instead  of  where  he  is.  I  have  known  quite  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  started  in  cattle  raising  in  that  way  and  they  all  ended 
as  he  has.  If  a  man  will  start  at  the  bottom,  buy  a  few  not  too  high- 
priced  cattle,  he  will  probably  Improve  them  and  stay  in  the  business.  I 
don't  think  it  is  good  policy  to  start  at  the  top  in  any  line.  I  have  been 
in  the  Shorthorn  business  a  long  time  and  I  haven't  got  to  the  top  yet. 
I  make  a  little  money  out  of  it,  more  than  I  do  out  of  other  cattle,  but 
if  I  had  mortgaged  my  farm  at  the  beginning  to  buy  high-priced  cattle,  I 
should  probably  be  where  my  friend  in  the  Hereford  business  is. 

Capt.  Welsh:  I  didn't  mean  that  I  thought  it  best  for  the  beginner  to 
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start  at  the  top.  I  mentioned  a  lielfer  at  $250  and  one  at  $100  as  exam- 
ples. I  don't  think  $250  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  a  heifer,  but  you 
can   get  a  good  animal  for  that  price. 

Mr.  Busby:  I  am  interested  in  the  question  that  was  brought  up  about 
the  value  of  imported  stoclj»  and  whether  the  imported  stock  has  in  It 
value  in  excess  of  the  value  of  our  home-bred  stock.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  records  of  the  International  show 
there  Is  a  summarization  of  the  awards  given  to  the  imported  stock  In 
comparison  with  the  native  stock.  I  thiiik  the  question  is  partly  an- 
swered. You  will  find  that  the  imported  stock  shared  largely  in  all  the 
awards  given.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  there  must  be 
value  in  that  imported  stock,  or  else  we  had  an  inferior  judge.  I  as- 
sume he  had  an  able  judge,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  something  in  the  im- 
ported blood  that  makes  it  take  high  rank.  Coming  to  the  question  that 
we  are  in  the  future  to  break  down  any  false  notions  on  this  subject, 
how  are  we  to  do  it?  I  feel  that  these  things  are  all  the  working  out  of 
natural  causes.  Opinions  get  in  our  minds  and  they  stick  there  until 
we  are  driven  from  our  pgsition  through  experience.  If  the  imported 
stock  is  inferior  to  the  native  stocl^  let  us  show  it  in  the  prize  ring.  I 
own  nothing  that  is  imported.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  I  do  not,  but  1 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  that  point  yet.  I  have  tried  to  buy  good 
native  stock,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  break  down  a  notion 
that  is  false  we  must  do  it  in  the  show  ring.  I  believe  it  is  good  for  us 
at  this  time  to  feel  that  imported  stock  has  high  value,  and  if  our  native 
stock  is  to  compete  with  it.  we  must  work  continually  and  uniformly  to 
the  end  of  defeating  that  thing. 

Mr.  Robbins:  This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  experience  meeting.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  really  before  the  meeting.  We  have  had  some 
talk  here  about  how  a  man  should  start  in  the  Shorthorn  business  that  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  lias  been  given  it.  It  is  a  pretty  big 
thing  to  start  in  the  Shorthorn  business.  Mr.  Heagey  talks  of  a  man 
starting  in  with  cheap  stock  rather  than  with  the  high-priced  stock.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  successful  breeders  of  the  United  States  will 
show  us  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  started  with  the  cheaper  cattle; 
but  after  a  few  years  of  this  experiment,  they  found  out  their  mistake 
and  started  over  again  with  better  cattle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
cheap  cow  has  her  place.  A  man  will  come  to  your  place  and  buy  a  cow 
for  $100  when  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  $500  for  a  cow.  He  gets  his 
money  in  a  poor  bred  animal  and  then  begins  to  study  the  different 
phases  of  the  question  as  he  never  studied  it  before.  In  a  short  time  he 
will  see  that  he  started  wrong  and  will  buy  better  animals,  but  he 
never  would  have  bought  the  better  animals  if  he  had  not  started  with 
the  cheaper  ones  and  become  interested  in  the  matter.  I  don't  think 
anyone  in  the  State  is  more  opposed  to  the  cheaper  class  of  animals  than 
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I  am.  In  the  public  sale  men  will  often  buy  animals  they  have  no  busi- 
ness with.  When  they  take  the  animals  home  they  And  they  have  some- 
thing they  should  not  have.  What  is  such  a  man  to  do  about  it?  lie 
does  not  advertise,  he  has  no  reputation  as  a  breeder  and  he  can  not  sell 
the  cattle.  The  result  is  they  are  dumped  into  somebody's  public  sale 
and  the  owner  gets  rid  of  them  in  that  way.  There  somebody  picks 
them  up  and  they  are  carried  along  in  that  way,  with  their  produce.  It 
seems  like  a  hard  matter  to  handle,  but  it  usually  results  in  a  man  get- 
ting a  taste  for  something  better.  Whether  the  imported  cattle  are 
better  than  our  own  home-bred  cattle,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  1 
thinl£  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  bring  more  money.  Go  back  a 
few  years  to  the  time  when  the  Hereford  and  the  Angus  cattle  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  what  had  we?  We  had  Amer- 
ican-bred cattle;  we  had  had  no  importations  for  years.  As  soon  as  the 
Hereford  and  Angus  cattle  began  to  come  in  we  had  to  have  a  new  clasps 
of  Shorthorns  to  meet  them.  Consequently,  we  went  to  England  and 
Scotland  and  bought  Shorthorns.  The  record  shows  that  this  imported 
blood  mixed  with  our  American-bred  Shorthorns  has  produced  the  best 
cattle  we  have  ever  known.  I  should  say  without  hesitation,  that  of  two 
animals  of  equal  Individual  merit,  one  imported  and  the  other  home-bred, 
I  would  give  the  most  for  the  imported  one,  because  the  blood  it  carries 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  our  herds. 

Mr.  Donley:  But  I  don't  believe  in  turning  down  home-bred  cattle  of 
superior  merit  for  Imported  animals.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
revolution  has  been  worked  in  Shprthorn  cattle  by  importations. 

Mr.  Gartin:  Mr.  Robbins^  remarks  about  the  cheap  animahs,  and  the 
fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  successful  breeders  of  Shortliorn  cattle 
today  started  with  the  cheaper  animals,  but  had  lost  time  by  so  doing,  are 
interesting.  We  have,  however,  examples  that  are  quite  different  from 
that.  The  first  three  registered  cattle  our  President  Bowen  ever  owned 
cost  him  $3,300.  That  is  a  case  where  a  man  started  at  the  top.  I  think 
a  man's  means  should  govern,  to  some  extent,  his  start.  Mr.  Heagey 
spoke  of  a  man  who  began  at  the  top  and  failed.  I  have  a  friend  who 
started*  at  about  the  same  time,  but  who  had  means,  and  he  has  means 
today.  In  the  other  case,  it  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Bobbins:  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  tlrat  I  think  it 
proper  to  start  in  with  cheap  cattle.  I  think  a  man  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  does  that.  I  spoke  of  the  place  the  cheap  animal  occupies.  A 
man  often  starts  with  cheap  cattle,  gets  interested  In  the  business,  and 
after  a  few  years  makes  a  new  start  with  good  cattle.  W^hen  we  started 
in  the  business  we  bought  some  cheap  cattle,  but  after  a  few  years  we 
sold  them  all  off  and  started  again  with  good  cattle.  I  think  that  is  the 
history  of  most  of  the  breeders  of  the  United  States. 
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A  telegram  from  Mr.  Lockridge  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  stating 
that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  on  account  of  illness. 

President  Bowen:  Professor  SKinner,  of  Purdue,  asked  me  to  read  a 
communication  to  the  Association.    I  presume  it  will  explain  itself. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  Professor 
Skinner: 

"Dear  Sir— There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  organize  a  State  Live 
Stock  Association  which  will  include-  all  breeders'  asociations  (yours 
among  others)  in  Indiana. 

"I  am  enclosing  you  a  statement  which  briefly  explains  the  object 
and  advantages  of  such  an  organization.  Will  you  kindly  bring  the 
matter  before  your  members,  and  if  they  approve  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, appoint  a  committee  of  three  of  your  most  active,  wide-awake  mem- 
bers to  meet  with  a  similar  committee  from  other  breeders'  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association  which  will  be  State  wide. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  H.  SKINNER, 
"Animal  Husbandry. 


«i 


THE  NEED  OF  A  STATE  ASSOCIATION  IN  INDIANA. 


*«i 


'In  comparing  Indiana  live  stock  organizations  and  interests  with 
those  found  in  other  States,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  is  not  only  behind  others  in  such  matters,  but  that  live  stock  men 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  their  possibilities  and  opportunities. 

"In  many  States  there  is  a  wide-awake  organization  known  as  the 
State  Improved  Live  Stock  Preeders*  Association,  which  brings  together 
under  one  constitution  and  one  set  of  officers  all  of  the  different  repre- 
sentative breeders'  associations,  thus  uniting  their  .interests  and  giving 
them  greater  force  and  power  in  promoting  live  stock  breeding  and  im- 
provement in  the  State. 

"Such  an  organization  is  not  the  representative  of  any  one  class  or 
breed  of  animals,  but  includes  all  of  the  breeders'  associations  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  horses  in  the  State,  and  sometimes  the  Corn  Growers' 
Association.  It  does  not,  however,  do  away  with  these  different  associa- 
tions, as  they  have  a  place  and  are  desirable  for  the'  good  of  the  various 
breeds  and  interests.  They  would  still  exist  as  before  and  would  have 
their  own  officers,  and  some  time  during  the  annual  meetings  would  hold 
separate  sessions. 

"Annual  meetings  are  held  sometimes  at  one  place,  sometimes  at  an- 
other. Broad  topics  of  general  interest  to  all  live  stock  men  are  taken 
up  by  practical  men  of  large  experience;  men  like  Henry,  Curtis,  Jordan, 
Mumford,  Armsby,  Shaw,  Kerrick  and  others,  who  discuss  questions  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest,  such  as  feeding,  breeding  and  man- 
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agement.  Free  discussion  is  engaged  in;  tlie  program  is  arranged  so  that 
each  of  the  various  interests  represented,  that  is,  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  have  a 
place.  Frequently  one  evening  session  consists  of  a  banquet,  which  pro- 
motes acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  amoHg  breeders.  Most  of  the 
State  associations  have  a  legislative  appropriation  which  takes  care  of 
the  necessary  expense  of  the  Secretary  in  securing  the  be«t  speakers, 
publishing  and  distributing  among  the  members  an  annual  report  that 
includes  all  addresses  delivered  before  the  association.  This  report  is 
afterward  embodied  In  the  State  Board  report. 

"A  State  Live  Stock  Association  in  Indiana  would  have  the  following 
advantages: 

*'l.    It  would  unite  the  live  stock  men  in  a  common  cause; 

"2.  It  would  give  them  standing  and  much  greater  influence  in  fur- 
thering live  stock  interests; 

"3.  It  would  enable  them  to  secure  the  best  authorities  in  the  United 
States  to  discuss  before  them  topics  of  greatest  importance; 

"4.  It  would  bring  breeders  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  promote 
good  fellowship  among  them; 

"5.    It  would  encourage  young  men  in  the  live  stock  business; 

"6.  It  would  give  them  influence  with  the  State  Legislature  to  se- 
cure needful  legislation  and  appropriations  for  live  stock  interests." 

President  Bowen:  You  have  -heard  the  statement,  gentlemen.  Do  you 
desire  to  take  any  action  upon  it? 

Mr.  Christian:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  meet  with  the  committees  appointed  by  the  other  associations. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Strange:  It  seems  from  the  reading  of  the  paper  that  the  sepa- 
rate organizations  are  expected  to  hold  their  identity  and  hold  their 
meetings  as  heretofore.  Am  I  correct  in  this?  As  to  legislative  appro- 
priations for  this  special  organization  of  stock  growers  of  the  State,  I 
don't  understand  in  what  way  we  stand  in  need  of  such  an  appropriation. 
I  see  no  way  in  which  it  could  be  used.  We  have  no  disease  in  the  State 
to  take  precautionary  measures  against.  I  think  the  stock  business  of 
the  State  is  self-supporting,  and  the  stockmen  of  the  State  at  the  present 
time  are  able  to  represent  their  interests  without  any  appropriation  from 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Gartin:  I  did  not  hear  of  this  proposed  organization  until  this 
letter  was  laid  before  me.  As  he  explains  it,  each  organization  Is  to 
remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  each  is  to  hold  a  meeting  as  at  present. 
The  object  of  the  organization,  however,  is  to  gather  together  all  of  the 
people  interested  in  all  these  subjects.  We  can  then  employ  good  author- 
ities to  talk  on  the  different  subjects,  and  we  can  get  them  at  a  much 
less  cost  to  each  organization. 
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President  Bowen:  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  doing  away  with  this 
organization.  Just  as  long  as  this  organization  can  find  men  who  are 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Association,  and  just  as 
long  as  the  members  are  willing  to  pay  in  money  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  Just  as  long  as  the 
members  of  the  Association  will  come  to  these  meetings  and  participate 
in  the  discussions  as  they  have  this  afternoon,  just  so  long  will  this 
Association  be  in  existence,  and  no  longer,  regardless  of  any  other  asso- 
ciations. 

The  motion  before  the  house  was  adopted,  and  the  President  appointed 
the  following  committees  to  confer  with  like  committees  from  other 
associations  on  this  subject  brought  up  by  Professor  Stcinner:  W.  S. 
Robbins,  Mr.  Donley  and  Mr.  Christian. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  notifying  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
that  they  were  entitled  to  six  delegates  to  the  National  Live  Stock  Con- 
vention to  be  convened  in  Portland,  Oregon,  January  12th  to  15th. 

President  Bowen:  If  any  one  who  is  a  member  of  this  Association 
wishes  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Portland,  he  will  be  appointed  a  delegate. 
It  carries  with  it  paying  $5  to  the  Association.  If  any  member  wishes  to 
go  to  Portland  and  would  like  to  be  a  delegate,  I  shall  appoint  him. 

There  is  one  matter  I  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time,  in  fact,  ever 
since  I  saw  the  magnificent  show  buildings  or  pavilions  on  the  lUiuois 
State  Fair  grounds  and  the  Iowa  State  Fair  grounds.  I  have  been  think 
ing  how  we  could  secure  such  a  pavilion  for  our  State  Fair  grounds,  to 
be  used  by  exhibitors  at  our  State  Fairs  who  show  live  stock.  We  all 
know  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  a  large  debt,  and  from  that 
source  it  would  seem  at  the  present  time  almost  Impossible  to  expect  the 
erection  of  such  a  pavilion,  although  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
w^onld  pay  for  itself  within  a  very  short  time.  As  you  all  know,  our 
State  Fair  is  nearly  always  blessed  with  stormy  weather,  which  keeps  a 
great  many  visitors  away.  Just  how  to  go  about  getting  this  building, 
I  can  not  say.  If  we  could  get  our  Legislature  to  appropriate  money  for 
this  purpose,  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  them  to  do;  but  that 
would  cause  a  delay  of  at  least  a  year.  I  have  considered  this  subject 
for  some  time  in  all  its  phases,  and  have  tried  to  study  out  some  way  by 
which  we  could  secure  that  show  pavilion.  We  are  all  interested  in  the 
State  Fair,  and  every  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  whether  he  exhibits  or  not, 
is  Interested  in  it.  If  by  some  means  we  could  get  every  farmer  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  who  is  interested  in  this  subject  to  contribute  a  specified 
sum — not  a  large  sum,  not  to  exceed  a  dollar— we  could  erect  on  the  State 
Fair  grounds  a  building  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Bobbins:  Do  you  know  the  approximate  expense  of  one  of  those 
buildings? 
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Mr.  Bo  wen:  The  Illinois  pavilion  cost  about  $40,000  in  the  first  place. 
This  year  they  made  an  addition  to  it.  I  would  say  that  that  building 
could  be  built  as  it  stands  now  for  $60,000. 

Mr.  Robbins:  We  have  ninety-two  counties  in  the  State.  That  would 
take  about  $500  out  of  every  county. 

Mr.  Bowen    I  would  guarantee  to  raise  $500  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Robbins:  I  would  guarantee  to  raise  it  in  our  county.  Right 
here  now  is  a  matter  for  your  State  association.  This  is  a  matter  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  all.  or  at  least  in  which  all  cattle  and  horse 
breeders  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  Christian:  The  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  get  this  Association  of  all 
the  breeders.    They  are  all  as  much  interested  in  this  matter  as  we  are. 

President  Bowen:  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  you  gentlemen  'to 
go  before  the  committee  and  say:  "We  will  Join  you  if  you  will  give  us 
the  pavilion." 

The  session  was  then  adjourned, 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association 
was  called  to  order  at  7:30  p.  m.,  by  President  Bowen. 

President  Bowen  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  in 
which  she  said  that  .owing  to  a  conflict  of  dates  and  a  misunderstanding: 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Indiana"  meeting,  she  would  not  be  able  to  be 
present. 

President  Bowen:  Dr.  Quick:  is  now  present,  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  the  paper  that  was  omitted  at  this  afternoon  session. 

Dr.  Quick:  Your  President  has  said  that  you  would  like  to  hear  me 
read  a  paper.  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  disappointed,  because  I 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  a  paper.  However,  I  may  be  able  to  say 
something  that  will  interest  you.  The  subject  assigned  me  is,  "Why  I 
Became  Interested  in  Breeding  Shorthorns.*'  It  may  be  hackneyed  to 
say  that  the  old  year  is  gone  and  that  the  new  year  is  on.  I  once  heard 
it  stated  that  it  was  a  queer  state  of  affairs  that  would  cause  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  palace  of  a  king,  where  the  old  king  might  be  lying 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  populace  had  gathered  around  the  palace 
anxious  to  hear  of  his  condition,  for  that  officer  to  come  forth  on  the 
balcony  and  announce  to  the  people,  "The  king  is  dead,"  and  then  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  same  officer  should  appear  in  the  same  place 
and  say,  ''Long  live  the  king!"  The  king  he  alluded  to,  of  course*  beinir 
the  new  king. 
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It  Is  about  the  same  way  with  the  Shorthorn  breeder;  the  old  herd  ha» 
been  dispersed  and  the  new  herd  hr.s  been  started.  Most  of  you  present 
knoTT  that  a  few  years  ago  we  sold  our  farm  and  dispersed  our  herd. 
The  next  spring  we  started  a  new  herd.  We  gathered  together  Just  what 
we  cared  to  select  of  the  blood  of  the  herd  we  had  dispersed.  It  is  a 
pleasing  thing  to  realize  that  one  is  in  a  line  of  business  he  feels  justified 
In  folloiiring;  that  there  is  a  sulBclent  return  for  following  that  business; 
that  there  is  enough  pleasure  in  it  or  that  the  hobby  is  sweet  enough  for 
him  to  -wish  to  continue  it.  -  We  feel  justified  in  continuing  in  the  business 
of  breeding  Shorthorns.  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  men  in  this 
country,  w^hen  they  reach  their  majority,  are  either  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans according  as  their  fathers  have  been  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
Now  it  does  seem  that  the  sons  who  follow  their  fathers  in  a  rural 
occupation  follow  very  closely  in  his  line.  If  the  father  Is  a  horsebreeder 
the  son  Is  apt  to  continue  in  that  line;  if  a  cattle  breeder,  he  is  apt  to 
breed  the  same  class  of  cattle.  The  fact  that  I  am  breeding  Shorthorns 
in  association  with  my  father  and  two  brothers  would  indicate  that  my 
father  has  had  great  influence  in  first  directing  my  attention  and  my 
love  to  that  class  of  cattle.  There  is  still  another  reason,  which  reason 
also  explains  why  I  am  now  interested  in  that  line  of  breeding.  That 
particular  cause  is  one  that  interests  everyone  of  us— the  pocketbook. 
If  you  are  in  a  business  you  can  get  satisfactory  returns  out  of,  you  are 
apt  to  stay  in  that  business.  Such  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  in 
relation  to  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  I  believe  the  vicissitudes  of 
cattle  breeding  are  not  greater  than  any  other  vocation  commonly  fol- 
lowed. In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  as  good,  especially  if  you  are 
breeding  Shorthorns.  Even  if  there  were  Hereford  breeders  here,  or 
breeders  of  any  other  class  of  cattle,  I  would  naturally  advocate  the 
good  old  red,  white  and  roan,  because  I  believe  in  them.  As  I  said  before,  » 
there  are  perhaps  less  vicissitudes  in  breeding  Shorthorn  cattle  than  in 
breeding  any  other  class.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  buy  at  very  high 
prices  and  fail  to  realize  on  those  particular  animals,  but  that  is  true 
of  any  undertaking  or  business,  it  matters  not  what  it  is.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  Bates  blood  was  considered  the  strongest.  Time 
passed  along  until  this  condition  of  affairs  changed  with  the  particular 
types  of  cattle,  and  the  typ^  of  cattle  that  pleased  the  people  was  that 
type  which  matured  early  and  were  good  feeders.  This  caused  the  intro- 
duction of  Scotch  cattle  into  this  country.  These  cattle  commenced 
coming  to  America,  and  by  the  introduction  of  this  blood  into  the  Bates 
herd  you  all  know  that  the  Shorthorn  of  the  United  States  were  greatly 
improved.  If  we  could  get  from  the  fountain  head  the  pure  Scotch 
blood,  that  would  be  considered  the  acme  of  our  desires.  If  we  had  a 
pure  Scotch  bull  and  our  herd  was  American,  the  offspring  of  that  herd 
would  be  half  Scotch.  Wo  know  that  frequently  sales  have  been  adver- 
tised as  all  Scotch.     I  remember  an  advertisement  that  appeared  In  the 
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Breeders'  Gazette  a  year  or  two  ago  of  the  sale  of  Scotch  cattle.  People 
went  there  to  buy  bulls  to  put  with  their  herds.  This  was  done  with  a 
view  of  bringing  their  herds  up  to  the  top  notch.  Perfection  was  what 
we  sought,  and  what  every  breeder  seeks.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is 
in  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  or  beef  cattle,  we  all  want  perfection.  I 
think  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  man  going  too  far  in  his  use  of  c*ertaiu 
lines  of  blood.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  go  on  and  further  develop 
the  herds,  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  very  careful  in  doing  this  or 
we  will  g[o  a  step  too  far,  or  make  some  mistake  in  our  breeding  that  will 
cause  the  herds  to  retrograde  instead  of  go  on  and  develop.  We  should 
study  more  than  ever  before  the  mating  of  our  animals,  and  not  cause 
them  to  breed  less  valuably  than  they  have  been  breeding.  It  is  a  great 
study  and  an  interesting  one.  The  question  with  me  has  long  been  a 
study  from  the  standpoint  particularly  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
herd  should  be  kept  for  the  best  breeding  purposes;  1  believe  that  is 
a  question  with  all  of  us.  I  think  many  of  us  go  on  and  develop  animals 
for  the  show,  but  I  think  we  often  impair  the  breeding  ability  of  the 
cattle  we  have  in  our  herds  by  doing  so.  1  think  this  is  more  frequently 
the  case  with  the  females  of  the  herd  than  with  the  males,  providing 
the  male  that  is  developed  in  this  way  is  given  sufficient  exercise  all  the 
time.  I  do  not  know  that  all  of  you  feel  as  I  do,  but  I  know  some  of 
you  do.  Some  of  us  feel  that  the  breeding  and  mating  and  selection  of 
our  herds  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  matters  that  come  to  us.  One 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  is  studying  the  breeding  and  lineage  of 
our  herd,  and  determining  what  kind  of  mating  should  be  made.  I  think 
there  is  too  much  carelessness  in  the  mating  of  our  cattle.  We  feel  that 
it  is  all  right  if  we  have  a  good  bull,  one  that  has  cost  enough  moue3- 
to  assure  us  he  is  all  right  and  is  a  good  individual,  and  so  we  take 
him  and  breed  him  to  every  cow  on  the  farm.  That  is  a  mistake.  We 
may  have  a  young  bull  on  the  farm  that  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
breed  to  cows  of  some  kinds  than  the  regular  bull.  If  we  send  our 
cows  to  a  bull  that  suits  us  and  that  we  think  will  make  the  proper 
mating  with  our  cows,  it  will  be  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  entire  herd. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  all  keep  four  or  Ave  bulls,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  if  we  have  four  or  five  types  of  cows  it  is  not  advantageous  to  breed 
them  all  to  one  bull.  Of  recent  years  an  improvement— considered  so,  at 
least,  by  a  great  many  Shorthorn  breeders— is  being  made  by  .the  selec- 
tion and  careful  mating  of  the  animals  in  the  herd.  What  can  be  done 
in  this  line  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  the  Polled  Angus  breed, 
in  other  words,  the  developing  of  a  breed  without  horns.  We  all  know 
about  this,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  going  into  details.  I  simply  call 
your  attention  to  it.  This  is  brought  about,  how?  By  a  careful  study 
of  the  selection  and  mating  of  the  animals  without  horns,  or  with  very 
small  horns.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  that  which  a  gi'eat  many  think 
is  not  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  if  we  can  do  that,  if  we  can  breed  these 
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horns  off  and  develop  the  cattle  to  suit  ourselves  iu  the  matter  of  horns; 
if  we  have  taken  the  long  legs  off  the  Bates  cattle,  then  what  may  we 
not  do  by  taking  certain  types  that  are  satisfactory  and  mating  them 
with  certain  types  of  bulls  that  are  satisfactory,  and  if  the  result  gives 
you  the  right  kind  of  offspring,  continue  in  that  line.  Now  It  sometimes 
happens  that  you  may  get  your  ideal  of  a  calf  from  a  certain  favorite 
cow  and  a  certain  bull;  but  perhaps  that  same  cow  has  never  done  just 
what  you  thought  she  ought  to  do  before.  That  being  the  case,  you  arc 
not  sure  it  is  because  of  that  mating  but  you  have  reason  to  believe  so, 
and  when  you  try  it  again  and  find  the  success  repeated,  you  are  sure 
it  is  because  of  the  mating.  A  half  hour's  study  of  your  herd  at  any 
time  will  probably  show  you  many  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  I 
know  that  from  a  study  of  these  things,  not  only,  in  our  own  herds,  but 
from  studying  the  herds  of  agricultural  colleges  in  Colorado  and  Missouri, 
in  both  of  which  places  I  have  been  located.  I  know  you  can 
control,  to  a  large  extent,  the  kind  of  calf  you  are  going  to  get  by  a  proper 
Dieting.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything  further  along  the  line  of 
my  reasons  for  being  in  the  business  of  breeding  Shorthorns,  but  I 
will  say  that  the  reason  I  continue  in  it,  is  because  it  is  profitable.  I 
was  raised  in  this  business,  and  there  is  no  business  I  have  ever  been 
engaged  In  that  I  like  so  well  as  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  Of 
course  my  early  life  naturally  inclined  me  that  way.  I  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  breeding  farm,  and  my  father  before  me  was  reared  on  a 
similar  farm,  for  his  father  was  a  Shorthorn  breeder.^  I  believe  a  great 
(leal  depends  upon  the  way  a  boy  is  started  out;  I  think  that  determines 
largely  what .  course  he  will  follow  and  what  he  will  give  the  greatest 
attention  to  in  after  life.  I  think  also  that  his  success  will  depend  largely 
upon  whether  he  is  started  in  the  right  line  or  not,  and  whether  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  business  in  which  he  has  had  his  early  training. 
If  he  is  in  the  Shorthorn  business  and  can  adhere  to  that  business 
devotedly,  I  believe  he  will  succeed.  I  belive  there  is  no  other  line  of 
stock  that  will  give  as  great  returns  with  proper  handling,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  as  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  time  to  give  you  a  cut  and  dried  paper. 
hut  have  given  you  the  best  I  could  In  an  informal  talk  along  these  lines. 

President  Bowen:  Sometimes  a  man  makes  a  better  extemporaneous 
speech  than  if  he  writes  it.    I  know  we  have  all  enjoyed  Dr.  Quick's  talk. 

The  next  paper  was  to  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Liockridge.  We  know 
from  the  telegram  read  here  this  afternoon  why  he  can  not  be  present. 
However,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Robbins,  who  is  on  the  pro- 
gram to  lead  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

Hr.  Robbins:  I  shall  answer  that  by  saying  we  should  all  do  all 
we  can  for  St.  Louis.  The  record  of  Indiana  in  leading  shows  has  been 
such  that  we  can  not  afford  to  do  anything  but  put  our  best  efforts  for- 
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^vard  for  the  show  that  Is  to  be  made  in  St.  Louis  this  3'ear.  Indiana 
has  been  loolced  upon  as  a  center  for  good  Shorthorn  cattle.  I  think 
"we  get  our  share  of  the  good  buyers  from  a  distance  for  Shortlioru  cattle, 
and  I  tliink  the  principal  reason  why  we  get  these  buyers  is  because 
we  liave  had  the  best  at  the  shows.  St.  Louis  offers  anotlier  opportunity 
to  show  th«  best  we  have,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Indiana  breeders 
to  take  hold  of  the  matter  properly  to  make  another  forward  step  and 
wdd  to  the  reputation  we  already  have. 

Dr.  Quick:  The  commissioner  In  the  department  of  the  dairy  Short- 
bom  classes  is  quite  active  now  in  going  over  the  country  looking  for 
dairy  Shorthorns.  He  has  probably  visited  a  number  of  your  herds.  He 
has  visited  ours  and  has  made  a  selection  of  three  animals  there,  and  if 
they  come  on  all  right  he  thinks  he  will  be  justified  In  sending  them  to  tht* 
show.  We,  ourselves,  have  not  thought  much  of  making  any  other  show, 
but  he  was  so  earnest  In  his  request  that  these  cows  be  sent  that  We 
intend  to  comply  with  it.  I  believe  we  should  all  do  what  we  can  for 
this  Show.  I  believe  we  should  give  some  special  attention  to  the  dairy 
show.  We  take  no  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Shorthorn  Durham 
is  a  good  breed  for  the  dairy.  I  know  one  gentleman  who  has  received 
large  returns  as  a  result  of  his  successful  showing  at  the  World's  Fair 
and  the  winning  of  twp  or  three  prizes  with  good  representative  dairy 
Shorthorns.  None  of  us  can  lose  an^'thing  by  helping  this  show  and 
making  an  exhibit.  We  may  go  there,  and  not  get  a  prize,  but  we  will 
come  out  ahead  in  the  long  run  simply  from  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Tom  Christian:  I  think  we  should  all  fix  up  our  best  cattle  and 
show  them  there.  We  can  not  lose  by  this  even  if  we  do  not  win  any 
prizes.  If  we  do  not  go  out  and  show  people  what  we  have  they  will 
never  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Iladley:  I  don't  like  to  hear  people  say,  "If  you  don't  win  any- 
thing." I  say  that  Indiana  is  capable  of  taking  the  very  cream,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do  it  is  to  put  forth  a  little  extra  effort  to  bring 
back  from  St.  Louis  the  very  cream  of  the  premiums  for  Shorthorn  herds. 
We  have  herds  in  this  State  that  will  do  that  if  they  are  taken  there. 
I  like  to  see  a  spirit  of  **We  are  going  out  there  to  get  a  piece  of  it.'* 

President  Bo  wen:  I  presume  the  gentlemen  are  a  little  modest  when 
they  make  these  statements. 

Mr.  Quick,  Sr.:  I  am  a  Hoosier;  I  was  born  in  Indiana  and  I  am 
proud  of  it.  I  feel  as  though  Indiana  is  pretty  near  the  center  of  the 
universe.  I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  over  the  United  States,  have  been 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  always  think  when  I  get 
back  to  Indiana  that  no  other  place  excels  it.  I  don't  think  any  other 
State  has  better  Shorthorn  cattle  than   Indiana  ha.s.     I  am  one  of  the 
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pioneers  In  the  breeding  of  Shorthorns  In  this  State.  At  first,  we  used 
to  have  to  go  to  Kentucky,  for  our  Shorthorns.  I  remember  hearing  old 
Uncle  Jerry  Woodruff  say  that  would  probably  always  be  the  case  be- 
cause the  wealth  was  there,  the  blue  grass  was  there,  and  there  were 
other  things  that  couFd  not  be  approached  in  this  State.  I  said  I  thought 
he  was  mistaken.  Today  Kentucky  is  coming  to  Indiana  for  Shorthorns, 
and  they  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  They  are  also  coming  here  from 
Illinois  for  these  cattle.  This  shows  that  we  are  the  hub  of  the  universe, 
as  far  as  Shorthorn  cattle  are  concerned.  Our  breeders  and  exhibitors 
have  been  carrying  off  the  ribbons  from  all  the  States  around  us.  Thrfs 
proves  that  we  have  the  best  stock,  and  that  we  know  how  to  breed  and 
feed  and  take  care  of  them.  I  have  no  fear  but  there  will  be  a  bl^ 
Indiana  exhibit  at  the  St  Louis  Fair.  There  ought  to  be,  and  I  feel 
that  there  will  be. 

President  Bowen:  Of  course  you  have  not  forgotten  that  the  seed 
that  started  the  blue  grass  pastures  in  Kentucky  came  from  Carroll 
County,  Indiana,  or  if  not  from  Carroll  County  direct,  it  came  from  Battle 
Ground,  which  Is  near  there. 

We  will  now  hear  Professor  William  Hill,  of  Chicago  University,  oin 
"My  Experience  with  Ensilage." 

President  Bowen:  Mr.  Hill  is  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  and  has  a^ 
stock  farm  near  Carthage,  this  State.  Chicago  has  come  to  Indiana- 
for  its  professors,  as  well  as  for  other  things. 

Professor  Hill:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  you,  and  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  shall  say  will  not  carry 
the  weight  it  would  if  I  had  been  able  to  conduct  my  experiments  in 
a  more  systematic  manner.  I  have  been  farming  by  proxy  for  some  four 
years.  Up  to  date  I  am  still  under  Mr.  Bryan's  definition  of  an  agricul- 
turist. I  am  an  agriculturist  instead  of  a  farmer.  His  definition  is  that 
an  agriculturist  is  one  who  makes  his  money  in  town  and  spends  it  in 
the  country,  and  a  farmer  Is  one  who  makes  his  money  in  the  country 
And  spends  it  in  to\^Ti.  Up  to  this  lime  I  have  had  to  make  my  money  in 
tl)e  University.  Like  Dr,  Quick,  I  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
breeding  of  Shorthorns.  I  got  into  the  business,  in  a  way,  accidentally. 
The  problem  of  retaining  soil  fertility  is  a  problem  that  appeals  to  me. 
My  wife  happened  to  inherit  some  land,  and  that  land  was  not  very 
productive  under  the  ordinary  tenant  method  of  farming.  Although  it 
is  good  land  it  had  not,  under  the  tenant  management,  yielded  more 
than  one  or  two  per  cefit  on  the  investment.  Five  years  ago  I  undertook 
the  management  of  the  land,  I  began  with  a  small  herd  of  dairy  cattle. 
1  had  some  Jerseys  and  some  Shorthorns.  I  kept  record  of  the  pilk  pro- 
duced by  both,  and  found  for  a  year  that  my  Shorthorns  produced  fifty 
per  cent,  more  nailk  than  my  Jerseys,    I  was  selling  milk  by  the  quantity, 
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not  by  the  butter  fat  contents.  I  made  quite  a  search  for  dairy  Short- 
horns. I  wrote  to  a  great  many  breeders  asking  if  they  had  any  Short- 
horn cattle  for  sale,  and  asking  for  bulls  of  the  milking  strain.  In  only 
one  or  two  places  did  I  find  any  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the 
dairy  qualities  of  the  cattle.  As  the  dairy  business  did  not  prove  very 
satisfactory  or  profitable,  I  decided  to  go  into  the  Shorthorn  business 
and  let  the  calves  do  the  milking.  It  was  while, I  was  in  the  dairy 
business  that  I  became  interested  in  the  question  of  ensilage.  I  think 
very  likely  if  I  had  gone  into  the  Shorthorn  business  in  the  ordinary 
way  I  might  have  done  as  most  of  you  have  done  in  reference  to  the 
silo— done  without  it.  As  a  dairy  ration  I  think  silage  is  particularly 
desirable.  As  >ve  had  the  silo  when  we  began  the  Shorthorn  business, 
we  naturally  used  It,  and  it  is  the  results  we  have  obtained  by  the  use 
of  silage  I  am  to  speak  of  this  evening.  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  on 
the  subject,  and  merely  refer  you  to  the  best  literature  availaWe  on  the 
matter  of  construction  of  silos.  There  is  a  bulletin  or  two  published  by 
our  State,  another  by  the  Wisconsin  station,  which  I  think  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  who  will  pay  the  postage.  These  bulletins  give  very  full 
accounts  of  the  cost  of  construction,  the  different  kinds  of  construction 
and  the  results  obtained.  There  are  two  problems  to  be  considered,  one 
of  which  is  the  initial  cost  and  the  other  Is  the  durability  of  the  silo. 
The  two  kinds  most  commonly  used  are  the  square  sUo  and  the  hoop 
silo.  Twenty  years  ago  or  more  when  we  first  constructed  silos  they 
were  square.  There  are  two  things  necessary  in  making  a  good  silo,  or 
perhaps  I  might  say  there  Is  one  principle  and  two  ways  of  conforming 
to  that  requirement.  The  essentltll  requisite  is  the  exclusion  of  the  air. 
The  process  is  precisely  that  of  canning  fruit.  You  must  take  your  corn 
or  sorghum  at  the  stage  when  its  feeding  qualities  are  best  and  put  it 
in  an  air-tight  compartment  and  keep  the  air  away  from  it  When  you 
take  it  out  for  feeding  it  is  In  about  the  same  condition  as  when  you 
put  it  in  the  silo.  The  two  methods  by  which  you  practically  exclude 
the  air  are  by  making  your  silo  deep  and  round.  If  you  make  it  square 
there  wljl  be  places  at  the  corners  where  the  silage  will  not  pack  sufll-. 
clently  to  exclude  the  air,  and  you  will  always  find  silage  in  the  corners 
that  is  spoiled.  If  you  make  It  round  It  Is  easy  enough  to  make  it  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure,  and  there  will  be  no  spoiled  silage  In 
the  corners.  Make  your  silo  round  and  make  It  deep.  The  stave  con- 
struction Is  a  good  one.  The  first  silo  we  built  has  been  filled  four  times, 
and  shows  very  little  signs  of  decay,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
appreciable  loss  in  the  silo.  A  little  air  will  sometimes  get  down  next 
the  wall,  and  in  such  places  there  will  be  a  little  mouldy  silage.  Our  silo 
is  forty  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It  will  hold  forty  acres 
of  corn.  The  silage  Is  better  towards  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  We 
•  have  always  begun  feeding  Immediately  after  filling  the  silo.  We  cyt  the 
feed  and  carry  it  to  our'  cattle  In  the  summer  time,  and  feed  them  out 
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of  the  silo  the  rest  of  the  time.  We  have  a  little  pasture,  but  not  a  great 
deal.  The  expense  of  a  hoop  silo  Is  not  very  much.  Ours  is  built  in  the 
center  of  a  barn,  and  did  not  cost  over  $150.  We  built  one  14x30  and 
one  18x30  this  fall.  The  expense  of  building  a  silo  that  will  hold  one 
hundred  tons  will  not  exceed  $100.  For  a  silo  that  will  hold  300  tons 
the  cost  will  not  be  more  than  $150.  The  only  difficulty  with  a  large 
silo  is  that  it  malses  necessary  a  large  herd.  You  must  have  a  herd 
large  enough  to  feed  off  one  layer  of  silage  every  day,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  A  silo  20  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  deep  has  fed  for  us 
a  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  cattle  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  We 
usually  feed  out  of  the  silo  from  the  first  of  September  until  June.  Our 
method  of  feeding  is  this:  We  run  a  corn  binder  and  cut  tlie  corn. 
Sometimes  we  have  bound  it,  sometimes  we  have  hot  If  you  don't  bind 
It  you  will  save  the  twine,  but  we  think  we  save  enough  labor  handling 
it  to  pay  for  the  twine,  so  we  now  bind  It.  We  begin  to  cut  the  com 
at  the  time  it  will  xaake  the  best  fodder.  Get  the  ears  as  ripe  as  possible, 
and  still  allow  the  leaves  to  retain  enough  of  their  succulence  to  be 
palatable  to  the  cattle.  This  fall  we  were  late  in  filling  one  silo,  and  filled 
the  last  of  it  from  the  shock,  so  had  to  put  a  good  deal  of  water  on  it. 
Even  this  Is  preferable  to  ordinary  shredded  corn.  We  have  tried  various 
stages,  from  the  milk  stage  to  the  shock  stage,  and  our  experience  has 
slio'wn  that  the  best  time  to  put  it  in  the  silo  is  wlion  the  corn  is  ready 
for  the  shock.  We  cut  the  corn  with  a  binder.  We  have  three  wagons 
in  the  field  at  a  time,  one  man  to  each  wagon  and  one  man  extra  in 
the  field  and  one  man  to  .feed  the  machine,  making  a  force  which,  with 
the  fuel  and  other  expenses,  costs  us  about  $25  a  day.  We  have  filled 
the  big  silo  in  seven  days.  If  we  fill  it  in  that  time  the  cost  is  about 
sixtj-  cents  a  ton.  I  think  with  a  good  force  and  everything  going  well 
the  silage  can  be  put  into  the  silo  for  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  ton  on  our 
farm.  Some  men  may  do  it  cheaper  and  some  may  make  it  cost  more. 
We  hire  everj'thing  done  and  pay  $1.50  a  day  for  labor.  Our  first  experi- 
ence with  silage  was  in  feeiling  dairy  cattle.  We  had  the  dairy  herd 
only  a  year  after  we  built  the  silo.  We  got  very  much  better  results  and 
got  a  better  flow  of  milk,  and  our  expenses  for  bran  and  other  kinds  of 
feed  were  considerably  less  by  this  method  of  feeding  than  any  other 
We  had  eight  or  ten  Shorthorns  in  our  dairy  herd.  One  of  these  cows  1 
bou^rbt  at  a  sale  on  Mr.  Cooper's  place.  She  was  ten  years  old  when 
I  bought  her,  a  heavy  milker  and  very  thin.  We  fed  her  everything  we 
could  think  of  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  she  did  not  got  much  fatter. 
The  next  year  when  we  fed  her  all  the  silage  she  could  eat  she  got  fat 
and  is  in  good  condition  now  at  fourteen  years  old.  She  has  brought  a 
calf  every  year  and  this  year  brought  twins.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
is  due  to  the  silage  or  not.  The  experience  in  which  perhaps  we  are  most 
interested  is  in  connection  with  the  herd  we  have  at  present,  and  which 
we  bought  two  years  ago.    I  bought  a  herd  of  twenty  from  Mr.  Robbins. 
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Vou  know  if  I  got  them  from  him  they  were  not  starved,  in  fact,  thej- 
were  in  very  good  condition.  1  think  two  of  the  herd  had  been  in  their 
fehow  herd.  Seven  or  eight  of  tliem  were  Imported  heifers.  They  were 
good  cattle  and  were  in  good  condition  when  they  came  there.  In  the 
winter  some  of  them  began  to  lose  their  hair  and  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition. I  think  most  of  the  cattle  we  got  did  lose  their  hair  before  spring 
that  year.  Six  of  the  cows  were  in  calf,  and  some  of  them  were  due 
to  calve  soon  after  we  got  them.  We  had  had  practically  no  experience 
with  Shorthorns,  and  were  anxious  to  do  the  best  we  could,  so  we  got 
advice  and  direction  about  them.  We  had  heard  that  silage  was  not  a 
safe  food  for  cows  with  young  calves.  We  thought,  we  would  take  no 
risks,  so  we  did  not  feed  the  cows  that  were  due  to  calve  with  the  silage, 
nor  did  we  feed  any  of  the  cows  silage  until  their  calves  were  several 
weeks  old.  We  lost  three  and  raised  three  very  good  calves  out  of  the 
first  six.  We  thought  we  could  not  do  any  worse  on  silage.  The  bull 
was  not  very  well,  either,  and  did  not  eat  wellf  Then  we  began  to  feed, 
them  all  silage,  and  they  did  very  well.  Since  the  first  year  we  have 
had  forty-six  calves  dropped  on  the  place,  and  have  raised  forty-three  of 
them.  The  cattle  have  all  been  fed  on  silage  for  eight  months  in  the 
year.  Last  winter  we  did  not  hbve  a  single  cow  shed  her  hair  until 
springtime.  Mr.  Robbins  was  there  a  number  of ,  times  and  can  probably 
tell  a  great  deal  more  about  the  condition  of  the  cattle  than  I  can.  The 
cattle  are  in  good,  healthy,  thriving  condition  all  the  time.  We  feed  the 
cows  about  what  silage  they  will  eat,  and  about  what  oats  and  clover 
hay  they  want.  When  they  are  nursing  their  calves  we  feed  them  half  a 
gallon  of  bran  and  a  half  gallon  of  gluten  feed  a  day  and  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  before  calving  we  cut  out  every- 
thing but  the  silage  and  a  little  oats  and  oats  hay,  and  for  a  week  oi* 
two  after  calving  we  don't  give  them  any  silage,  but  feed  them  oats  hay 
and  bran,  and  we  have,  not  had  any  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Quick,  Sr.:    In  what  shape  does  your  feed  go  Into  the  silo? 

Professor  Hill:  It  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
We  have  a  machine  to  cut  it. 

Mr.  Quick,  Sr. :  Can  a  man  keep  more  cattle  on  a  hundred  acre  farm 
by  using  a  silo  than  by  not  using  it,  with  the  same  amount  of  tillage? 

Professor  Hill:  I  have  sixty  head  on  one  hundred  acres.  I  expect 
to  keep  one  hundred  head  on  one  hundred  acres.  Of  course  I  shall  buy 
gluten  feed  and  bran,  but  I  expect  to  raise  the  hay  and  roughage  and 
the  corn  for  the  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  the  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Sti'ange:  You  speak  of  three  out  of  the  first  six  calves  dying. 
What  season  were  they  dropped? 

Professor  Hill:^  In  February.  We  had  ten  in  January  last  year.  I 
don't  think  the  calves  were  killed  by  the  silage.     They  had  a  sort  of 
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<-alf  cholera,  the  white  scours.  Two  cows  had  calves  before  the  disease 
nppesired.  It  is  a  coutajfious  jjerni  disease.  The  germ  enters  the  navel 
soon  after  birth,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  calf  is  dead.  These 
tlir<H*  calves  died  before  we  knew  what  was  the  matter.  There  were  two 
other  cows  al)out  due,  so  I  went  down  there  and  thoroughly  disinfected 
the  stable  and  put  them  in  another  barn.    We  have  had  no  cases  since. 

Mr.  Busby:  I  think  the  cost  of  filling  a  silo  can  be  vei-y  materially 
reduced  from  the  figures  you  give  by  Judicious  combination  in  a  com- 
munity. I  have  a  silo,  and  b}-  combining  with  my  brother  and  a  neigh- 
l>or,  we  put  it  up  for  less  than  you  do.  By  combination  we  are  able  lo 
fill  our  silos  at  a  very  small  expense  outsid-e  of  the  ordinary  help  on  the 
farm.  We  fill  a  silo  of  seventy-five  tons  in  one  day.  Last  year  I  raised 
about  two  bushels  to  one  I  raised  on  my  farm  this  year,  and  yet  I  am 
'Wintering  more  cattle  now  than  I  wintered  last  year,  and  at  this  time 
I  have  more  hay  and  corn  in  prospect  than  I  had  a  year  ago.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  silage.  With  but  about  half  the  yield  of  corn,  I  expect. 
to  come  out  as  well  as  I  did  last  year,  and  I  have  a  few  more  head  of 
cattle.    I  did  not  have  the  silo  last  year. 

Dr.  Quick:  In  feeding  from  the  silo,  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the 
question  of  dry  feed  to  go  with  It.  My  first  experience  with  feeding 
silage  was  with  pea  silage  in  Colorado.  We  also  tested  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay.  Unless  you  feed  some  dry  feed— and  it  is  not  wise  to  have  that 
always  bran— it  should  be  richened  up  with  corn  meal  in  order  to 
keep  the  bulls  in  proper  condition.  We  usually  feed  grown  animals 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds  of  the  silage.  They  will  eat  more  than 
this,  but  you  can  soon  get  them  so  they  will  not  injure  themselves,  and 
can  give  the  silage  to  them  ad  libitum,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so 
for  four  or  five  weeks.  When  they  first  get  the  taste  and  like  it,  the 
appetite  is  abnormal.  They  will  overeat  a  while  and  then  perhaps  reject 
It.     This,  however,  is  only  for  the  first  few  months. 

Professor  Hill:  At  first  we  do  not  give  them  all  they  will  eat,  but 
we  have  never  given  silage  to  an  animal  that  has  not  taken  to  it  greedily. 
We  allowance  them  at  first  and  keep  on  increasing  the  amount. 

Mr.  Busby:  I  notice  that  if  I  am  a  little  negligent  about  salt,  they 
get  a  little  off  on  their  silage  feed. 

Dr.  Quick:    We  salt  the  cows  giving  milk  once  a  day. 

Professor  Hill:  You  can  mix  the  bran  or  meal  or  any  feed  you  are 
giving  them.    I  think  they  like  it  better. 

Professor  Skinner:  How  many  men  here  are  using  silage  on  their 
farms?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Shorthorn  men 
are  discussing  the  question  of  silage.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
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discussion  on  this  subject  among  the  dairy  men,  but  I  thinly  it  is  a  new 
thing  for  the  Shorthorn  breeders. 

Professor  Hill:  For  one  who  has  a  small  farm  and  wants  to  handle 
a  large  number  of  animals  there  is  certainly  no  method  of  feeding  whicii 
is  so  economical  and  which  will  permit  the  handling  of  such  a  large 
number  of  animals  on  a  limited  acreage.  We  use  the  silage  at  the  uni- 
versity. We  find  it  particularly  useful  in  the  summer  season.  Our  bine 
grass  pastures  burn  out  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and  from  that 
time  on  we  must  feed  either  green  feed  or  silage.  I  have  felt  that  we 
could  not  possibly  get  on  without  silage. 

Dr.  Quick:  For  several  years  we  have  fed  more  or  less  blood  meal, 
and  find  it  very  advantageous  for  calves.  We  always  embody  some 
blood  meal  in  calf  feed.  We  have  fed  it  this  fall  in  connection  with 
silage.  Professor  Hill's  farm  and  ours  are  located  but  a  few  miles  apart, 
and  we  bought  a  thousand  pounds  together  and  divided  it  up.  We  both 
found  it  very  advantageous.  Now  we  feed  it  to  everything  that  gets 
silage.  We  believe  it  is  a  magnificent  thing  for  calves  in  particular,  and 
for  the  whole  herd  when  they  are  being  fed  on  silage. 

President  Bowen:  The  next  topic  is  tal^en  up  by  one  who  certainly 
can  give  us  some  valuable  informatien,  having  bred  the  second  prizp 
cow  of  the  International  Exposition,  and  one  the  Judge  thought  possibly 
might  just  as  well  have  stood  first  as  second. 

Mr.  Cotton:  I  feel  as  though  I  could  tell  you  very  little  about  this 
business.  I  am  not  very  old  in  the  breeding  of  Shorthorns.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  prepare  a  paper,  so  my  ofif-hand  speech  will  be  very  short. 
As  far  as  our  State  classes  are  concerned,  I  think  they  are  very  benefi- 
cial, not  only  to  a  young  breeder  like  myself,  but  they  are  a  great  thing 
for  everybody.  I  feel  that  I  have  received  benefit  by  showing  in  our 
State  classes.  I  showed  last  year  and  did  very  well,  I  feel  as  though 
this  is  something  that  should  be  pushed  to  the  front.  While  we  hold 
State  Fairs  here  we  should  have  State  classes.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  tell  you  gentlemen  much  about  breeding  Shorthorns.  There  are 
older  men  here  who  can  talk  much  more  interestingly  than  I  can.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the  Shorthorn  business.  Like  Dr.  Quick, 
I  love  it  because  I  was  born  and  reared  to  the  business.  My  father  was 
a  breeder,  and  I  expect  to  stay  in  it  permanently.  As  for  showing  cattle, 
my  father  once  told  me  he  admired  my  nerve,  but  not  my  judgment.  I 
went  out  with  whatever  I  had  and  showed  them  wherever  I  could.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  bred  Happy  Valley. 

Col.  Wallace:  I  am  in  favor  of  State  classes.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  State  Board  member  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  member  who 
wishes  to  secure  attractions  for  the  fair,  I  am  in  favor  of  State  classes. 
Tou  must  encourage  the  young  breeders,  and  you  can  only  do  it  in  the 
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State  classes.  Mr.  Cotton's  father  said  he  admired  his  nerve,  bnt  not 
his  judgment.  I  don't  know  any  class  of  business  men  I  have  come  In 
contact  with  that  have  less  assertion  than  the  breeders  of  beef  breeds 
of  cattle.  Yon  have  a  good  business,  but  lilce  all  good  things,  you  must 
push  it,  and  you  can  do  this  in  a  nice  and  quiet  way  through  our  State 
classes.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational  opportunities  that  is  pre- 
sented to  you.  You  can  begin  at  the  county  fair  and  come  to  the  State 
Fair.  You  ought  all  to  come  in  and  try  it  with  one  or  two  or  three  head 
of  cattle,  or  as  many  as  you  can  fit.  I  say  it  is  a  very  great  thing  for 
Mr.  Cotton  to  go  to  Chicago  and  meet  with  the  success  he  did.  I  saw 
him  there,  standing  with  Bobbins  Brothers  and  old  show  men  of  that 
class,  and  I  was  proud  of  him  and  proud  of  the  State  because  we  product 
that  Ifind  of  stuff  here.  Now  about  St.  Liouis.  You  can  not  all  go  there. 
I  can  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  and  you  can  get  a  great  deal  of  reputa- 
tion for  your  cattle.  We  have  better  beef  cattle  in  Indiana— not  more  of 
them — but  we  have  a  better  grade  of  beef  cattle  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  There  isn't  a  lot  of  breeders  in  the  Union  that  will  compare  with 
you  as  a  class.  You  are  live,  up-to-date,  energetic,  progressive  men. 
There  are  men  here  who,  when  they  go  out  to  buy  animals,  are  not 
stopped  by  the  price.  You  are  improving  your  breeds  faster  than- any 
breeders  I  know  of,  and  J  say  to  all,  go  to  St.  Louis.  Don't  expect  to 
sweep  the  deck,  but  show  your  animals  there.  You  will  widen  your 
acquaintance  by  doing  so,  you  will  meet  the  best  breeders  in  the  United 
States,  you  will  learn  their  methods  and  learn  to  improve  your  own." 
It  is  an  educational  opportunity  of  great  value.  Next  year  is  going  to 
\>e  a  very  trying  year  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  was  not  a 
meml>er  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  but 
Indiana  gave  a  State  Fair  that  year  and  lost  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  or  not  we  will  give  a 
State  Fair  this  year.  Located  as  I  am  here  in  the  city  of  In4ianapolis, 
and  -with  the  business  interests  of  our  city  to  look  after,  I  am  in  favor 
of  holding  it,  even  if  we  do  face  a  loss;  but  at  the  same  time  I  want 
you  men  who  can  go  to  St  Louis  to  take  your  cattle  there.  I  believe  if 
we  bold  the  fair  here  we  can  get  young  men  like  Mr.  Cotton  to  come  with 
two  or  three  head  and  show  them.  As  far  as  Indiana  is  concerned,  I 
believe  we  will  get  a  lot  of  exhibitors.  I  think  the  competition  will  not 
t>e  of  a  kind  you  young  men  need  be  afraid  of.  I  tell  you  to  hang  to 
this  State  class.  I  hope  all  the  breeders  of  beef  cattle  in  this  State  will 
take  hold  of  it  and  push  it  along. 

Mr.  Bobbins:  My  position  on  the  State  class  is  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood. If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  worked  hard  for,  it  is  this  State 
class.  I  have  never  regretted  that  work,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  going  on 
with  it  There  are  two  things  that  have  been  brought  out  by  this  State 
class  that  I  have  noticed  particularly.  It  has  brought  out  a  great  many 
of  our  boys  who  would  never  have  come  here  to  enter  an  open  class. 
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Another  thing.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  any  other  fair  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  an  advertisement  for  the  Indiana  State  Fair  and  for 
the  Indiana  breeders.    I  am  in  favor  of  going  on  with  the  State  class. 

Secretary  Gartin:  I  met  one  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Niblack,  of  VIncennes,  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  re-election.  I  told  him  I  felt  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him,  the  Indiana  breeders  would  not  have  secured  the  $500  for  this 
special  class.  I  can  now  say  the  same  to  Col.  Wallace.  They  worked 
hard  to  get  this  State  class.  We  raised  the  money  and  divided  the 
premiums  so  as  to  utilize  the  $1,000,  $500  of  which  came  from  our  State 
breeders,  and  $500  from  the  State  Board.  All  of  that  fund  except  $30 
was  shown  for  and  won.  Most  of  the  animals  that  won  that  money 
stood  in  the  prize  list  at  the  International.  I  think  the  State  class  is  a 
benefit  to  the  young  breeders.  I  made  an  exhibit  of  a  full  herd  of 
Shorthorns  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  in  1893.  and  won,  as  I  thought,  a 
full  share  of  the  premiums.  We  sold  our  cattle  about  that  time,  and  1 
was  not  interested  in  Shorthorns  again  until  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
When  we  were  making  this  class,  I  was  in  favor  of  making  it  open  to 
Indiana  exhibitors. 

Dr.  Quick:  I  think  the  State  class  is  a  very  good  thing  and  has  done 
much  to  bring  out  breeders  to  the  front..  There  is  no  question  that  the' 
State  Fair  has  started  calves  to  the  International  that  never  would  have 
gotten  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  State  class.  The  owner  takes  a 
calf  into  good  company  and  finds  out  that  he  belongs  there.  I  think  the 
State  class  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Robbins:  The  best  way  to  test  this  is  to  see  how  much  money 
we  can  make  up  here  tonight.  -There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this  State 
Fair  cla^:s  this  year,  and  that  is,  it  is  going  to  clash  with  the  dates  in 
St.  Louis,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  advisable  to  try  to  make  a 
State  class  or  not. 

Col.  Wallace:    Why  not? 

Mr.  Robbins:  Simply  for  the  fact  that  we  want  to  get  everything 
possible  centered  in  St.  Louis. 

Col.  Wallace:  But  we  have  also  Indiana  to  look  after.  The  show 
at  St.  Louis  is  going  to  be  made  by  the  old  men  and  the  men  prominent 
in  the  business,  and  those  you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two 
hands.  In  this  State  you  can  count  them  on  one  hand.  What  I  want 
to  do  if  we  get  this  fair,  is  to  get  a  lot  of  younger  men  to  show  their 
cattle  here.  I  believe  we  will  get  our  exhibitors  from  an  entirely  new 
class  of  people.  I  don't  say  that  with  any  disrespect  to  our  older  show- 
men, and  if  I  have  any  say  in  the  matter,  I  don't  propose  to  consider 
St.  Louis  at  all.     St.  Louis  is  not  going  to  assist  us  in  any  way;  she  is 
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uot  going  to  assist  us  in  getting  cattle,  or  in  getting  a  crowd.  We  must 
stand  right  on  our  own  bottom  in  tliis  fight,  and  we  will  go  out  and  get 
the  cattle,  and  we  have  them  here  in  this  State. 

Dr.  Quick:  Mr.  Bobbins  is  right;  if  the  State  Fair  show  and  the 
cattle  show  at  St  Louis  occur  at  the  same  time,  we  will  all  want  to  be 
in  St.  Louis.  I  don't  think  the  State  Board  would  think  of  placing  the 
time  for  the  show  of  cattle  here  the  same  weeli  as  the  show  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Col.  Wallace:  There  is  a  State  Fair  circuit.  We  went  up  to  Chicago, 
and  we  found  out  after  a  few  minutes  that  as  far  as  Indiana  is  cou- 
cemed,  they  had  put  us  down  for  a  date  and  we  would  have  to  take  it 
and  look  pleasant  about  it,  whether  we  liked'it  or  not.  That  gave  us  I  he 
week  of  the  thirteenth.  Indiana  day  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  the  fif- 
teenth. I  wanted  to  have  the  week  of  the  fifth,  but  here  is  Anderson, 
Crawfordsville  and  Shelbyville  with  county  fairs.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions that  are  confronting  us  now,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  fair  at  all  or  not.  We  can  not  expect  a  crowd  during 
Indiana  Day  week;  everybody  will  want  to  go  to  St.  Louis  that  week. 
The  railroads  are  going  to  give  splendid  rates,  and  they  will  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  take  the  crowd  there.  We  are  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Then  there  is  the  cattle  show  at  St.  Louis.  Now  to 
come  back  to  the  original  proposition  I  made.  If  I  had  the  say-so  about 
the  Indiana  Fair.  I  would  not  consult  anyone.  I  would  take  the  week 
that  suited  me  best  and  go  out  and  fight  for  the  exhibits,  and  go  on  and 
give  the  best  State  Fair  possible.  As  it  is,  we  have  been  kicked  around 
between  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  New  York  until  we  have  no  home 
and  we  have  no  dates  except  what  they  want  to  give  us.  They  want 
to  dictate  to  us  what  we  shall  have.  I  don't  see  why  Indiana  can  not 
hold  a  fair -the  same  week  New  York  does.  But  somebody  said  that  we 
would  get  a  train  load  of  exhibits  from  New  York.  These  questions  have 
come  up  until  I  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  think  we  should  have 
oar  State  Fair  without  consulting  anybody.  Why  not  have  the  date  the 
last  week  in  August? 

Mr.  Hadley:    That  conflicts  with  Ohio's  dates. 

Col.  Wallace:  And  In  September  we  come  into  conflict  with  the 
county  fairs.  One  member  said  we  were  under  obligations  to  the  county 
fairs,  because  they  are  the  fellows  that  elect  us.  I  thought  it  best  to 
follow  Ohio  and  take  the  week  of  the  fifth. 

Mr.  Hadley:  Even  if  you  had  your  dates,  you  don't  know  whether 
you  can  have  your  fair  or  not. 

President  Bowen:  It  seems  to  me  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
put  in  to  decide  upon  the  dates  for  the  State  Fair,  regardless  of  what  any 
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particular  individual  might  say.  They  should  select  the  date  that  best 
suits  their  purpose.  What  shall  that  date  be?  The  purpose  of  the  State 
Fair  is  to  get  the  largest  and  best  line  of  exhibits  that  can  be  secured. 
Our  State  Fairs  are  not  supposed  to  be  given  for  any  particular  person. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  so  that  the  citizens  can  go  there  and  see  the  ideal  in  any 
particular  line.  I  thinlv  Col.  Wallace  struclv  the  keynote  when  he  said 
we  ought  to  go  ahertd  and  set  our  date  regardless  of  anybody  else.  But* 
in  selecting  that  date,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  number  and 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  we  can  secure  for  the  fair. 

Col.  Wallace:  Gentlemen,  I  am  still  in  favor  of  State  classes.  When 
I  started  the  discussion  I  did  not  think  it  would  take  such  a  wide  range; 
I  did  not  think  it  would  take  in  the  World's  Fair  and  Indiana's  competi- 
tion with  tlie  World's  Fair.  1  want  the  World's  Fair  to  be  a  success,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  am  looi^ing  after  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hadley:  If  it  is  in  order  to  make  a  motion,  I  move  you  that  Col. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Robbins  be  appointed  a  committee  to  see  how 
much  money  can  be  raised  here  tonight. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Quick  and  carried. 

The  following  amounts  were  contributed:  Col.  David  Wallace,  $50; 
Robbins  Bros.,  $50;  Quick  &  Son,  $25;  E,  W.  Bowen,  $50;  Oscar  Hadley, 
$25:  Frank  Cotton,  $2i>;  Professor  Hill.  $25;  J.  D.  Douglass  &  Sons,  $25; 
J.  E.  Silverthorn,  $25;  Green  Brothers,  $10;  James  Hill  (Indiana  Silo  Co.), 
$10;  John  W.  Blades,  $10;  .John  G.  Gartin,  $10;  Joshua  Strange,  $5;  Isaiah 
Wall,  $5;  W.  F.  Christian  &  Son,  $50;  D.  W.  Heagy,  $5;  G.  A.  Harlow,  $5; 
Cunningham  &  Welch,  $25;  Indiana  Farmer,  $10;  J.  M.  Donnelly  &  Son, 
$15;  Frank  Kitchen,  $5. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

President  Christian:  The  meeting  will  now  please  come  to  order.  I 
presume  we  are  now  in  working  shape.  I  notice  that  the  first  thing  on 
the  program  is  how  to  feed  a  show  steer  from  birth  to  three  years  old.  I 
see  that  Professor  Skinner  is  present,  so  we  will  begin  with  this  subject. 

Professor  Skinner:  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I 
wish  to  say  as  an  introductory  remark  that  I  feel  somewhat  out  of  place 
here  in  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  feed  a  show  steer,  before  these  Short- 
horn men,  men  who  have  fitted  and  cared  for  more  animals  than  I  have 
ever  fitted,  and  probably  know  more  about  it  than  I;  yet,  I  take  a  great 
4eal  of  pleasure  in  coming  before  you  witlj  what  I  have  to  say.     I  h^x^ 
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Written  my  address  because  a  man  who  talks  about  this  subject  of  feed- 
ing a  show  steer  is  likely  to  make  some  statements  that  will  be  misunder- 
stood. I  seldom  ever  do  this,  but  have  done  it  this  time  in  order  that  I 
may  not  make  any  statements  that  will  be  misleading  to  anyone.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anything  that  is  read  is  never  as  interesting  as  though 
it  were  extemporaneous,  but  I  have  tried  to  make  this  paper  interesting, 
so  I  will  begin  with  it 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  SHOW  STEER  FORM  BIRTH  TO  THREE  YEARS 

OLD. 

To  those  who  have  fed  and  shown  animals  for  five  or  ten,  or  may  be 
twenty  years,  it  may  seem  like  an  easy  matter  to  tell  how  to  successfully 
feed  a  steer  from  birth  to  three  years  old.  To  me  the  task  of  intelligently 
telling  the  "how"  is  almost  as  difficult  as  the  doing  of  the  actual  thing. 
At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  for  any  one  to  tell  3ust  how  to  treat 
steers  is  difficult  because  of  the  great  difference  found  in  animals.  Any 
one  who  tries  to  follow  a  specific  prescription  for  feeding  animals  will 
fail  utterly.  Tables  and  feeding  standards  are  good  things,  and  have  a 
place;  the  balanced  ration  is  desirable,  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  nutrition.  All  of  these  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  successful  feeding, 
bnt  no  hard,  fast,  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  the  feeder. 
The  question  of  individuality  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  two  steers 
side  by  side,  of  the  same  breed,  age  and  weight  require  very  different 
feeding.  One  is  a  good  feeder,  always  ready  to  eat  most  any  wholesome 
ration,  contented  and  unconcerned  if  his  food  and  surroundings  are 
changed.  He  puts  on  flesh  no  matter  much  what  the  kind  or  amount  of 
food.  The  other  animal  is  dainty,  nervous  and  disturbed  by  the  slightest 
change  of  food  and  surroundings;  he  must  be  coaxed,  he  gets  sulky  and 
won't  eat,  his  digestion  is  bad,  and  in  such  cases  feeding  becomes  a  great 
problem  as  well  as  an  unpleasant  task.  The  two  illustrations  are  brought 
before  you  that  you  may  be  impressed  with  one  of  the  most  important 
phases,  not  only  of  feeding  a  show  steer,  but  one  of  the  first  lessons  a 
successful  feeder  of  animals  must  learn,  that  of  individuality. 

To  make  the  most  out  of  them,  every  individual  in  a  herd  must  be 
studied,  just  as  you  would  study  men.  The  feeder  must  understand  his 
animals,  know  their  characteristics,  be  quick  to  see  when  they  are  a 
little  off,  or  lack  appetite.  In  fact,  the  most  successful  man  will  see  the 
symptoms  of  trouble  and  thus  by  proper  care,  avoid  it  before  it  occurs. 
The  foregoing  may  be  applied  alike  to  breeding  and  meat  stock.  I  want, 
however,  to  say  that  the  feeding  and  fitting  of  shoAV  animals  for  the  block 
is  very  different  from  the  feeding  and  fitting  of  a  breeding  herd,  but  as  the 
time  is  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  more  particularly  of  steers. 

The  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  too  frequently  endeavor  to  make 
first-class  steers  out  of  animals  that  for  some  reason  or  other  w^ould  not 
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make  desirable  breeding  bulls.  The  fact  that  such  animals  are  castrated 
is  commendable,  l)ut  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  takes  just  as  gootl 
an  individual  to  make  a  first-class  steer  as  it  does  to  make  a  tlrst-class 
bull.  No  man  should  expect  to  make  a  winning  steer  out  of  an  animal 
that  is  not  right  to  liegin  with.  He  may  make  an  ordinary  individual  do 
much  with  the  matei*ial  at  hand,  but  never  equal  to  the  superior  one.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  very  often  splendid  individual  bull  calves  dropped 
that  on  account  of  color,  a  smut  nose — or  i-ome  minor  point  makes  them 
undesirable  for  breeding  purposes,  and  such  are  to  be  found  at  the  front 
in  the  steer  shows. 

Shorthorn  men  will  find  -it  profitable  to  show  some  superior  steers. 
They  have  not  done  as  much  in  individual  class  shows  as  the  breed 
deserves.  At  the  recent  International  some  of  the  Shorthorn  steers  were 
no  credit  to  the  breed.  They  did  not  represent  breed  type  or  good  form, 
in  many  cases,  and  it  is  along  this  line  that  we  need  to  work  in  the 
selection  of  steers. 

There  is  only  one  correct  type  of  beef  animal.  It  is  easier  to  say 
what  that  type  should  not  be,  than  to  say  what  it  should  be.  We  can 
agree,  however,  on  certain  features  which  a  piime  show  steer  should 
have.  To  begin  with  he  should  have  good  form  and  the  best  quality,  that 
is,  he  should  have  good  lines,  a  short  head,  wide  forehead,  strong  jaw, 
short,  well-set  neck  and  smooth  shoulders;  a  wide  spring  of  rib,  straight 
back,  wide,  strong  loin,  smooth  hips,  deep,  wide  quarters  and  stand  on 
short,  straight  legs;  his  bone  should  be  tine,  hair  and  skin  should  be  fine, 
soft  and  mellow  with  an  abundance  'of  the  former.    Select  the  low  down, 
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thick  set,  blocky  calf  with  a  wealth  of  natural  flesh. 

With  a  calf  of  this  description,  the  feeder  must  from  the  beginning 
keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  end  of  his  animal,  and  unless  he  knows  just 
exactly  the  characteristics  of  a  finished  steer,  his  efforts  will  be  Uncertain 
and  may  be  disappointing.  Having  selected  calves,  give  them  all  the 
milk  they  will  take,  teaching  them  to  steal  while  young.  There  is  no 
food  of  any  kind  that  will  quite  take  the  place  of  milk  in  feeding  show 
calves.  The  young  steers  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
without  any  interruptions,  as  such  will  be  detrimental.  After  three  or  four 
weeks  teach  them  to  eat  oats,  bran  and  cracked  corn.  Some  will  leai*n 
to  eat  oats  sooner  than  corn,  while  the  reverse  will  be  true  with  others. 
If  they  are  good  doers,  they  may  be  allowed  all  they  will  eat  up  to  five 
or  six  months,  after  which  time.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
limit  the  grain  in  order  to  get  them  to  take  all  the  milk  they  should  have 
and  kee{)  them  on  feed.  For  roughage  there  is  nothing  more  desirable 
than  alfalfa;  good  clover  hay  and  sheaf  oats  are  next  in  line.  Calves 
under  six  months  should  liave  dry,  warm  quarters  with  plenty  of  sun- 
light and  exercise  in  open  air  when  weather  will  permit  During  the 
grass  season  there  is  no  better  place  for  calves  than  on  a  rank  blue  grass 
pasture.     In  summer  allow  them  to  run  out  during  the  night  and  In  a 
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dark,  cool,  well-bedded  stall  during  the  day  with  light  l)laiiket  on  to  keep 
the  flies  from  disturbing  them. 

After  the  age  of  six  months  is  reached,  I  prefer  to  have  eacli  calf 
have  a  separate  box  stall  in  order  that  the  individual  may  l)e  studied  and 
fed  according  to  its  needs.  Continue  the  milk  uutil  eighteen  months,  if 
possible,  and  in  some  cases  longer,  but  as  a  rule,  milk  may  1)e  gradually 
taken  away  at  this  time. 

On  the  question  of  water,  I  wish  to  say  that  frequently  a  good  show 
animal  is  made  too  paunchy  by  irregular  watering.  Animals  in  good 
hearth  should  have  all  the  water  they  desire,  but  never  a  great  quantity 
at  a  time.  Steers  with  a  tendency  to  be  paunchy  should  not  be  fed  bulky 
rations,  as  this  will  Increase  the  tendency. 

In  feedmg  a  show  steer  one  can  afford  to  do  certain  things  and  go  to 
much  trouDle  that  would  not  be  profitable  in  ordinary  feeding. 

Many  feeders  depend  too  much  on  the  grain  ration,  giving  too  little 
attention  to  the  roughage.  Such  a  practice  makes  it  more  difficult  to  keep 
animals  on  their  feed  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  more  serious  trouble. 
As  a  rule,  twenty  pounds  of  grain  is  a  sufficient  amount  for  a  show  steer 
weighing  1,500  to  1,800  pounds,  if  the  roughage  is  properly  looked  after. 

The  principal  factors  in  the  grain  ration,  as  we  feed,  are  crushed  corn 
and  cob,  oats,  bran,  shorts  and  oil  meal.  To  give  variety,  we  use  cracked 
wheat,  a  small  quantity  of  malt  and  occasionally  some  hominy  and  glu- 
ten meal  or  feed.  It  is  our  practice  to  feed  a  rather  narrow  ration,  using 
considerable  of  bran  and  oats,  and  not  to  exceed  three  pounds  of  oil 
meal.  The  proportions  of  the  different  grains  are  varied  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  steer.  A  greater  or  less  amount  of  corn  is  fed  where 
more  or  less  fat  is  desired,  but  ordinarily  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
grain  ration  is  corn,  and  very  often  it  Is  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
ration. 

For  roughage  we  place  alfalfa  at  the  head  of  the  list— then  follows 
clover  hay,  sheaf  oats,  oat  and  pea  hay,  and  last  but  not  least,  silage 
and  roots.  During  the  summer  season  we  supplement  the  blue  grass 
with  green  crops,  such  as  corn,  sorghum  and  soy  l)eans.  as  it  is-  very 
important  to  have  the  show  animal  eat  as  much  green  food  as  possible, 
so  that  the  grain  ration  may  be  cut  down.  At  no  time  should  the 
animal  be  neglected,  but  where  It  is  kept  on  high  feed  it  may  be  well 
during  the  second  and  third  summers  to  cut  the  grain  ration  down  to 
a  minimum,  and  thus  require  the  animal  to  take  more  grass  and  green 
feed  and  so  rest  the  digestive  organs.  Constant  attention  to  the  needs 
of  each  Individual  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  not  lose 
flesb.  A  pair  of  scales  is  the  best  guide  In  this  matter.  My  aim  has  been 
to  put  most  of  the  flesh  on  during  the  winter,  as  It  is  much  easier  done 
then.  To  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  not  overdo  it,  is  desirable  but 
difficult,  just  as  it  is  hard  to  have  the  steer  right  when  j'ou  want  him. 
One  should  endeavor  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  bone  and  frame 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  steer's  life.  After  this  time,  attention  should  be 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  laying  of  flesh  and  fat,  as  these  are  of 
prime  Importance  when  it  comes  to  the  show  ring  or  shambles.  It  is 
easy  to  feed  a  yearling  and  bring  him  oilt  smooth  and  w^ell-fleshed,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  two-year-old  the  problem  is  more  difficult,  as  many 
steers  of  this  age  become  patchy  and  roll  or  get  flabby  unless  these 
points  are  successfully  guarded  by  careful  feeding  and  plenty  of  exercise. 
As  the  show  approaches,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  give  steers  a  daily 
walk  of  a  half  to  one  hour  in  order  to  give  them  a  good  appetite,  harden 
them  up  and  strengthen  their  legs  and  keep  them  from  getting  foot-sore. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  months  the  coat  should  receive  careful  at- 
tention as  to  grooming,  washing,  blanketing  and  exposure,  as  a  good  coat 
not  only  lends  to  the  appearance;  but  covers  many  defects,  where  properly 
handled.  These  are  points  that  can  only  be  attained  by  careful  study  of 
your  animals,  constant  attention  to  their  needs  and  comfort,  and  even 
then,  a  man  may  fail  in  his  efforts  to  bring  his  steers  out  in  the  pink  of 
condition. 

I  will  say  that  we  feel  pretty  well  over  what  we  did  with  Shorthorns 
at  the  International.  This  has  already  had  its  effect  on  the  university. 
I  say  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  Just  how  to  feed  a  steer,  because  all 
steers  are  not  just  alike  and  will  not  require  the  same  kind  of  feeding. 
I  can't  say  to  you  that  you  must  feed  so  much  bran  and  so  much  grain 
at  each  feeding.  In  my  paper  I  have  tried  to  mention  the  particular 
things.  Some  steers  are  difficult  to  feed.  Ours  was  one  of  that  kind. 
If  you  changed  his  diet  it  would  make  him  nervous,  yet,  at  the  Interna- 
tional he  did  fine,  and  he  was  one  of  those  fellows  that  would  show  it 
if  you  made  any  changes  with  him,  or  if  you  changed  his  diet.  Our 
steer  was  not  in  a  very  good  condition  a  month  before  the  show,  but  we 
studied  feeds,  the  amount  of  exercise,  etc.,  and  paid  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  little  points.  We  must  give  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  the  man 
that  fed  this  steer.  Of  course  I  made  suggestions  as  to  the  feed  and 
methods,  and  how  much  exercise  he  should  have,  and  called  his  attention 
to  several  points  that  are  too  often  ignored  by  expert  feeders.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  done  anything  great,  but  I  feel  that  we  showed 
the  right  type  of  steer  at  the  International— we  showed  the  right  type  of 
Shorthorn  steer,  and  was  bred  in  Indiana,  and  fed  in  Indiana.  We  must 
not  send  inferior  fellows,  for  good  steers  will  sell  Shorthorn  cattle.  I 
thank  you  for  coming  before  me,  and  should  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  ask.  I  should  like  to  hear  this  paper  discussed. 
I  know  some  of  you  will  take  exceptions  to  it,  but  I  am  here  to  defend 
anything  that  I  have  said. 

Vice-President  Christian:  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  you  will  discuss 
this  paper.  It  is  very  Important.  I  see  that  Mr.  Luther  Moorman  was 
to  discuss  It— was  assigned  to  discuss  it,  but  he  is  not  here,  and  I  hope 
every  member  present  will  express  themselves.    This  is  something  that  I 
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liaTe  been  advocating  for  years,  and  if  we  expect  to  stay  to  the  front  we 
will  have  to  bring  out  good  steers.  I  want  to  hear  from  all  of  you  now. 
Mr.  Bradfute,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Bradfute,  of  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  a  man  from  another  State  could  feel  at  home  in  a  meeting  of  this 
kind;  however,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  is  good  for  a  Short- 
horn steer  is  good  for  an  Angus  steer,  and  one  thing  that  induced  me  to 
accept  the  Invitation  to  come  to  this  n^eting  was  the  very  attractive 
program  you  have  put  out  for  this  week.  I  have  certainly  profited  from 
ttie  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  drop  into  your  meetings,  and  have  en- 
Joyed  being  present  with  you.  I  have  certainly  enjoyed  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  just  listened,  and  I  think  I  have  profited  by  it.  I  can  agree 
with  almost  every  word  that  Professor  Skinner  has  uttered  on  this 
subject  It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Shorthorn  men  with 
the  large  number  of  cattle  they  have,  have  not  pushed  the  steer  question 
more  than  they  have.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  begin  with  a  calf 
that  was  a  champion.  I  have  a  letter  from  John  Clay  in  my  pocket  in 
which  he  says  it  is  the  best  steer  he  has  ever  seen  in  his  life.  I  want  to 
say  this  to  you  Shorthorn  men.  There  has  been  no  work  which  we  have 
undertaken  which  hasT  brought  as  much  advertising  as  the  feeding  of  that 
particular  steer.  It  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  difference  where  I  have 
gone  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  I  am  asked  about  that  calf.  When 
I  come  to  the  Indiana  State  Fair— this  is  the  first  year  we  have  missed 
for  a  number  of  years,  we  have  only  missed  three  fairs  in  sixteen  years— 
but  when  I  come  over  here,  nine  men  out  of  ten,  whether  Angus  or 
Shorthorn  men,  always  ask  about  how  the  steer  is  doing.  That  is  the 
main  question.  What  is  the  steer  doing?  I  want  to  say  again  to  you 
Shorthorn  men  that  you  can't  put  out  better  advertising  than  a  good 
winning  steer.  We  now  have  a  sljow  where  every  one  has  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  have  in  the  steer  line,  and  prove  what  they  can  do. 
This  show  was  established  to  give  good  men  a  chance  to  show  good 
animals.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Professor  Skinner  on 
the  use  of  the  scales.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  weigh  our  steers  at  least 
every  two  weeks,  and  we  always  try  to  weigh  the  animals  under  the 
same  conditions.  If  you  want  them  to  be  light  weight,  of  course  you  can 
weigh  them  when  the  conditions  are  right,  and  if  you  decide  you  want 
them  heavy  weight,  of  course  the  time  to  weigh  is  just  after  they  have 
been  at  the  water  tank,  but  this  is  not  the  correct  way  of  doing.  '  You 
ought  to  weigh  the  animal  at  the  same  time  each  day,  as  near  as  pos- 
siblej  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  this  way  you  can  tell  just 
what  he  is  doing.  There  are  times  that  you  can  not  tell  what  he'  is  doing, 
unless  you  weigh  him.  It  is  easy  to  be  fooled  on  one  of  these  fellows, 
Md  you  may  think  he  is  getting  along  fine  and  when  you  weigh  him,  find 
out  that  you  were  entirely  mistaken  after  you  have  made  two  or  three 
weights.    Some  cattie  are  of  the  mincey  kind  and  are  hard  to  feed.    We 

»-Atri. 
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haTerUad  a  few  of  that  kiad,  but  we  don't  consider  it  very  good  policy  to 
uiMlertaJse  to  make  a  winner  out  of  tliat  kind  of  a  steer.  Professor 
Skinner  says  that  their  winner  was  a  steer  of  this  kind,  and  on  that 
account  I  think  he  deserves  more  credit  than  otherwise.  It  is  difficult 
to  carry  a  steer  of  that  kind.  Possibly  a  week  when  you  think  you 
will  do  great  things  with  him  will  be  the  week  when  he  is  off  and  you 
won't  accomplish  a  thing.  I  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  point  of  exercise. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  most  steers  do  not  receive  enough  exercise.  It  is 
very  important  that  they  should,  especially  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  During  the  cold  weather  especially  they  need  exercise,  for  they 
are  likely  to  stay  indoors  and  become  somewhat  dormant  You  can 
imagine  how  you  fellows  would  feel  if  you  were  to  sit  in  this  room  for 
about  a  week  without  getting  out  in  the  open  air.  I  believe  that  when 
you  went  home  you  would  feel  pretty  bad,  and  probably  have  a  severe 
cold,  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  steer  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  con- 
fined closely,  and  must  have  plenty  of  exercise.  They  should  have  a  long 
walk  every  morning.  1  find  that  a  good  time  is  in  the  early  morning  about 
nine  o'clock,  but  before  breakfast  would  be  better,  but  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  feeding  to  do  and  can't  attend  to  this  at  that  time.  We  must  also 
pay  attention  to  detail  work.  Everything  will  help  something  with  the 
Judge.  Every  little  touch  that  will  add  to  the  appe,arance  will  help  with 
the  Judge.  A  good  coat  of  hair  will  cover  many  defects.  The  Judge  will 
say  if  so  and  so,  was  so  and  so,  I  would  have  put  you  first,  but  they  keep 
putting  us  down  until  we  are  third  or  fourth,  and  possibly  lower  than 
that  and  down  below  the  money.  Sometimes  you  stand  twenty-fifth  or 
thirtieth,  until  when  you  get  to  ten  you  feel  as  if  you  were  getting  up 
some.  When  you  are  this  low,  there  are  lots  of  good  animals  below  you. 
I  think  I  have  said  all  I  should  say.  I  want  to  compliment  Professor 
Skinner  on  his  excellent  paper,  and  emphasize  the  attention  that  should 
be  given  to  detail  work.  I  want  you  Shorthorn  men  to  arouse  yourselves. 
You  are  doing  better  this  year  than  you  did  last,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  Your  exhibit  at  the  first  two  Internationals  was  a 
discredit  to  your  name.    Mr.  President,  am  I  talking  too  sharp? 

m 

Mr.  President:    No,  go  right  on;  that  is  good  for  us. 

Mr,  Bradfute:  My  grandfather  was  the  first  Shorthorn  man  in  our 
country,  and  my  father  was  one,  and  I  was  one  until  twenty  years  ago; 
until  I  fell  from  grace,  I  suppose.  I  have  alwaj's  been  interested  in  Short- 
horn men  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  I  grew  up  near  the  home  of  Daniel 
McMillen,  and  always  have  been  an  admirer  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  I  never 
leave  a  pen  of  Shorthorns  but  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  stay  a  little 
longer  and  look  the  cattle  over.  You  have  good  cattle  and  I  think  you 
ought  to  prove  it.     I  thank  you. 

Vice-President  Christian:  I  would  like  for  some  of  you  men  to  take 
this  matter  up  and  give  us  a  good  talk  like  this  gentleman  did.    It  is  one 
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of  the  best  subjects  that  we  have  before  us,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
an  of  you.  Mr.  Donnelly,  have  you  had  experience  in  feeding  a  show 
steer? 

Mr.  Donnelly:    No,  sir,  not  that  I  care  to  speak  of. 

Vice-President  Christian:  Frank  Cotton  is  in  the  audience  and  is  a 
man  that  has  made  a  great  success,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Frank  Cotton:  As  I  said  last  night,  I  should  be  seen  and  not 
beard.  We  have  the  cattle  if  we  will  bring  them  out.  I  am  proud  that  I 
showed  one  steer  in  my  life,  and  I  expect  I  will  show  another  one  some 
time.  When  you  talk  about  show  steers  not  coming  to  the  front,  and 
yoi^^will  have  to  wait  another  year,  you  will  have  to  look  out  for  John 
Sullivan,  for  he  will  be  a  good  steer  next  year.  I  have  two  steers  that 
1  will  feed.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Professor's  description  of 
an  ideal  show  steer,  and  I  think  this  steer  of  mine  is  of  the  type  the 
Professor  spoke  of.  I  have  a  half  brother  of  John  L.  Sullivan.  He  looks 
to  me  very  much  like  John  L.  Sullivan,  but  in  fact  he  is  a  better  steer 
than  John  was  at  the  same  age.  If  he  finishes  up  good,  I  expect  to  show 
two  steers  next  year,  and  I  don't  see  why  more  Shorthorn  breeders  do 
not  do  this.  I  sold  this  calf  of  mine  at  the  International  while  he  was 
a  calf,  and  while  I  sold  him  pretty  well,  I  hated  to  see  him  go,  but  he  went 
into  good  hands  and  will  probably  do  me  just  as  much  good.  This  is 
something  other  breeders  will  not  do.  They  will  not  sell  tlie  best  calves 
tbey  have.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  steer  feeding.  My  father  was  a 
steer  man;  he  used  to  feed  steers  by  the  car  loads,  but  when  he  was  feed- 
ing steers  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  International.  If  there  had 
been  he  would  have  .been  there  with  a  load  of  steers.  He  was  a  steer 
man,  and  while  I  don't  think  I  am  as  good  as  he,  I  like  to  raise  them  Just 
tbe  same,  and  I  try  to  get  them  as  near  right  as  I  can.  If  all  of  you  will 
try  jQst  as  hard  as  I  am  trying  to  make  good  steers,  we  will  not  stand 
behind  Mr.  Bradfute  or  any  one  else,  because  we  have  the  cattle  to  make 
good  steers. 

W.  S.  Bobbins:  There  is  one  point  of  general  interest  to  Shorthorn 
men,  and  to  all  people  who  prepare  steers  for  the  International  show. 
A  great  many  have  been  taking  steers  to  Chicago,  and  it  seems  to  nie  that 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of  the  fancy  steers  to  get 
them  for  less  money  than  they  are  really  worth.  There  Is  competition 
there  in  the  way  of  selling  these  cattle.  Mr.  Clem  Graves,  who  came 
from  this  State,  took  a  steer  to  the  show,  and  after  the  show  was  over, 
they  tried  to  buy  for  seven  cents  per  pound.  That  was  the  best  offer 
that  he  got.  He  simply  informed  these  men  that  he  would  not  take  seven 
cents,  and  would  take  the  steer  home  before  he  would  sell  at  this  price. 
He  took  the  steer  back  home  with  him  and  went  to  the  butcher  in  Peru, 
Indiana,  and  got  that  man  to  buy  this  steer  as  an  advertisement  for  his 
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Christmas  market,  and  he  bought  him  at  twelve  cents  a  pound;  he  took 
him  into  town  and  decorated  him  and  kept  him  three  or  four  days;  then 
he  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a  band  in  front,  and  after  this  butch- 
ered, and  the  cuts  were  readily  sold  at  thirty  cents  a  pound.  The  butcher 
started  into  the  matter  rather  hesitatingly  at  the  beginning,  but  after  his 
experience  he  wrote  the  matter  up  in  the  county  paper,  and  announced 
the  fact  that  he  would  give  twelve  cents  a  i>ound  for  any  steer  fed  in  that 
county  that  was  good  enough  to  go  to  Chicago  and  win,  and  was  brought 
back  to  his  shop.  That  is  a  standing  offer  which  he  has  made.  This  is 
the  point.  If  the  Chicago  buyers  are  inclined  to  discriminate,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  sell  to  them;  we  are  not  tied  to  Chicago.  This  matter  might  be 
worked  up  in  different  localities  in  the  State.  What  Mr.  Graves  has  done 
could  be  done  by  any  man  in  any  county. 

President  Christian:  Captain  Welch,  are  you  still  in  the  good  work  of 
feeding  steers? 

Captain  Welch:    No,  sir,  not  yet  this  year. 

President  Christian;  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  enough  men,  and 
Shorthorn  men,  too,  who  have  had  experience,  to  give  us  a  talk.    We  are 

here  for  information. 

if 

Mr.  John  G.  Gartin:-  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  before  you  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  of  the  program  to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions for  our  deceased  brethren.  If  this  is  in  order,  I  will  make  this  a 
motion,  that  we  authorize  the  chairman  to  appoint  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Christian:  I  will  appoint  Mr.  W.  S.  Robbins,  Mr.  Cotton 
and  Professor  Skinner. 

Profesor  Skinner:    I  am  not  a  member. 

President  Christian:  Then  I  will  appoint  Captain  Welch  in  your 
place.  This  committee  will  report  any  time  before  we  adjourn.  The 
next  thing  on  the  program  is  "The  Selection  and  Care  of  a  Herd  Bull," 
by  H.  H.  Keim. 

Mr.  Gartin:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Keim  is  on  the  program  for  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  a  letter  from  him  which  I  will  read: 

''Ladoga,  Indiana,  January  6, 1904. 
"Gentlemen— I  hurried  home  from  Indianapolis  because  my  wife  was 
indisposed  in  the  morning  when  I  left  home.  Her  condition  now  will  not 
warrant  my  going  to  Indianapolis  to  fill  my  number  on  the  program.  I 
very  much  regret  this,  as  it  has  been  my  full  intention  to  be  present,  and 
that  idea  has  just  been  abandoned.  Hoping  that  you  may  have  a  good 
meeting,  and  that  more  competent  speakers  may  discuss  my  topic,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  KBIM." 
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President  Christian:  As  Mr.  Keim  is  not  here,  we  must  take  this 
matter  up  anyliow.  Mr.  Donnelly,  will  you  please  give  us  your  views 
in  this  matter  of  the  care  and  selection  of  a  herd  bull.  You  have  had 
Bome  experience  in  selecting  and  caring  for  one. 

Mr.  Donnelly:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  prepared  anything  on  this 
subject  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Keim  would  make  a  talk  and  we  could  dis- 
cuss that  matter,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  talk  on  that  subject. 

Prof.  Skinner:  He  has  ^  son  some  place  here,  if  he  has  not  gone 
oat,  and  the  son  is  a  good  representative  of  the  father.  I  have  bad  him 
in  my  classes,  end  I  should  like  to  hear  him  say  something  upon  this 
question. 

President  Christian:  Was  the  son  with  the  father  when  he  selected 
that  herd  bull? 

Mr.  Donnelly:    Not  exactly. 

President  Christian:  Your  experience  Is  what  we  are.  after.  Let's  see 
what  the  son  thinks  of  his  father's  selection. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  Jr.:  I  certainly  think  that  my  father's  selection  was 
good.  I  had  thought  that  I  would  say  something  on  this  subject  and  had 
Jotted  the  points  down  on  paper,  not  being  able  to  remember  them,  and 
I  will  read  what  I  have  written. 

SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  THE  HERD  BULL. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  repeat  a  statement  often  made  that  the  bull 
is  one-half  of  the  herd.  He  Is  one  of  the  factors  In  every  product  and 
he  may  be  more  than  half.  This  being  so,  the  greatest  care  and  thought 
must  be  given  In  the  selection  of  a  breeding  bull.  We  must  select 
a  fine  animal,  a  vigorous  and  superior  breeder.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
find  a  bull  that  fits  these  requirements,  and  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
point  on  which  success  depends  so  much  as  on  the  selection  of  the  sire. 
He  must  have  high  individuality,  good  lineage,  masculinity  and  bodily 
vigor.  Individuality  must  be  had  because,  as  a  general  rule,  "like  pro- 
daces  like."  Pure  breeding  because  fts  presence  makes  more  certain  the 
operation  of  that  law  of  breeding.  Masculinity  and  bodily  vigor  because 
it  has  been  obsen'cd  that  their  presence  Increases  Impresslveness,  or 
prepotency.  And  prepotency  is  the  road  to  improvement  in  our  herds. 
No  selection  is  admissible  that  Is  not  possessed  of  at  least  fair,  undivised 
merit.  As  breeders  we  have  a  type  of  cattle  in  mind  that  we  are  trying 
to  produce.  Your  selection  should  approach  as  near  your  type  as  possi- 
ble. Be  sure  that  the  sire  has  plenty  of  room  for  the  vital  organs.  An 
animal  that  Is  narrow  and  contracted  In  heart  girth  and  floor  of  chest 
has  no  place  In  your  herd.  Also  remember  that  all  show  bulls  are  not 
^iod  brewing  bulls.    Some  animals,  while  not  ot  the  show  ^ard  character 
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themselves,  are  sires  of  prl«e  winners.  This  Is  where  an  allowance  In 
Individuality  must  be  made  In  favor  of  pedigree.  Pure  breeding  the  bull 
must  have,  and  the  gn"eater  the  individual  excellence  of  the  top  crosses 
the  better  the  pedigree.  Study  the  near  parentage  closely.  After  baring 
found  an  animal  that  is  a  good  individual,  and  has  an  excellent  pedigree, 
look  for  signs  of  prepotency.  It  is  said  prepotency  is  uncertain,  and  that 
it  cuts  both  ways.  This  is  sometimes  true,  but  with  excellence  in  indi- 
viduality and  pedigree  behind  it,  will  rarely  cut  backwards.  Masculinity, 
bodily  vigor  and  constitution  are  present  with  prepotency.  But  we  are 
never  certain  an  Qininial  will  be  prepotent  until  proven.  It  should  be  the 
ambition  of  all  to  breed  their  herd  sires,  but  many  would  profit  by  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Shaw,  in  animal  breeding:  "A  sire  in  the  meridian  of 
vigor  whose  prepotency  has  been  proved  is  a  far  safer  investment  than  a 
younger  sire,  equally  good  but  whose  prepotency  has  not  been  proved." 
See  great  sires,  study  their  pedigrees  and  their  characteristics,  add  what 
you  learn  to  what  you  Imow  and  you  can  pick  a  superior  breeder,  maybe. 
As  to  care,  I  would  say  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  herd  bull.  He 
is  taxed  more  than  a  cow  giving  milk  and  in  calf.  He  is  not  living 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  can  not  keep  in  condition  on  an  ordinary 
ration.  In  experience  we  have  found  as  a  rule  that  he  should  be  fed  all 
he  will  clean  up  of  corn,  bran  and  oats,  equal  parts  by  measure,  chopped 
timothy  hay  Is  fed  with  his  grain.  Roots  are  fed  in  season.  We  also  feed 
hay  uncut.  Some  animals  become  too  fat  under  such  treatment,  but  they 
generally  lack  in  bodily  vigor.  Exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best 
health  of  the  sire  and  a  pasture  lot  should  be  provided.  An  open  shelter 
in  this  lot,  so  that  the  bull  might  go  in  and  out  at  will,  would  be  best. 
A  tank,  at  which  he  might  get  pure  water  at  all  times  would  finish  his 
quarters.  But  we  can  not  have  everything  as  we  want  it.  If  that  was  the 
case  we  would  all  have  a  superior  breeding  bull,  and  if  we  could  select 
one  every  time  we  picked,  I  am  sure  we  would  manage  to  take  care 
of  him. 

President  Christian:  I  believe  he  has  done  a  great  deal  better  than 
his  father  could  have  done. 

Professor  Skinner:  I  am  glad  that  I  called  on  the  junior;  I  didn't 
know  he  had  a  gun  for  us. 

President  Christian:  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  very  good  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  go  farther  for  a  man  to 
bring  out  the  points.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  this  State,  and  in 
other  States,,  that  simply  throw  their  time  and  money  away  as  well,  by 
not  putting  more  into  a  bull.  This  is  of  great  importance.  If  you  do  not 
get  the  right  kind  of  a  bull  you  will  not  breed  the  right  kind  of  cattle. 
Lots  of  time  has  been  wasted  in  this  direction.  Captain  Welsh,  you  cer- 
tainly have  had  some  experience  in  this  direction  of  selecting  a  herd  bull. 
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Captain  Welch:  Yes.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  direction, 
bnt  perhaps  you  wonld  know  just  as  much  if  I  would  not  say  anything 
about  it.  One's  mistakes  are  worth  lots  to  them.  I  wish,  especially, 
that  the  young  men  here  knew  of  the  mistakes  that  I  have  made  that 
have  cost  me  lots  of  money,  and  if  I  could  tell  these  like  Professor  Skin- 
ner, or  the  gentleman  over  there,  I  would  gladly  stand  here  and  tell  you 
about  them.  I  have  been  coming  to  these  meetings  for  a  long  time,  but 
I  ha?e  never  enjoyed  a  meeting  as  I  have  this  one  this  morning.  When  it 
comes  to  selecting  a  herd  bull  w^e  have  troubles  of  our  own.  As  the  yoimg 
man  mentioned,  we  must  select  an  animal  with  a  pedigree.  If  you  get 
one  of  these  animals  and  don't  like  him  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You 
can't  sell  him,  for  you  would  not  recommend  him  to  any  one  else.  What 
will  you  do?  Some  of  us  can  go  and  buy  another.  Right  here  I  want  to' 
ask  a  question.  What  proportion  of  a  herd  is  a  herd  bull  when  there  are 
five  cows?    I  would  like  for  some  gentleman  to  answer  that  question. 

President  Christian:  Mr.  Bobbins  should  be  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  intelligently  as  any  one  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Rohbins:  I  think  that  matter  should  be  left  with  the  Judge.  I 
should  consider  him  half  the  herd  at  least.  What  proportion  do  you  think 
he  should  be  considered? 

President  Christian:  If  he  is  a  good  one,  I  am  like  you,  I  think  he 
should  be  considered  a  half,  at  least.    He  is  at  the  head  of  the  four. 

Mr.  Strange:  I  would  like  to  mention  one  point.  If  I  see  that  the 
disposition  of  the  bull  is  not  right  I  will  turn  him  down  at  once.  I  don't 
care  what  his  pedigree,  his  individuality,  or  breed  is.  I  don't  want  a  bull 
with  a  bad  disposition  mixed  in  my  herd  of  cattle.  I  saw  a  bull  that  a 
man  paid  $7,500  for;  he  was  imported,  as  a  high  standard  bull.  He  was 
paraded  all  over  this  country,  but  that  bull  took  two  men,  one  on  either 
side  of  him  with  a  strong  pole  and  a  chain  to  lead  him  out  so  that  people 
could  see  him.  I  would  not  want  a  calf  of  this" disposition;  I  would  not 
want  him  in  my  herd.  I  want  a  quiet  disposition  in  the  bull  I  breed  into 
my  herd.  I  think  this  is  very  essential.  I  always  look  for  individuality 
first.  I  want  a  strong  constitution.  I  do  not  want  a  bull  with  too  heavy 
a  bone,  but  a  neat  bone,  and  a  good  constitution.  Calves  from  this  bull 
will  be  good  calves.  If  his  calves  are  not  good,  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  the  bull.  He  Is  not  strong  enough  bred.  I  want  a  bull  to  carry 
his  individuality  down  into  the  herd  of  his  offspring  so  that  I  can  see 
them  marked  plainly  through  the  herd.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise,  gentle- 
men, to  get  one  bull  to  breed  all  of  our  females  to.  We  can  not  do  it, 
I  can't  do  it;  I  never  could.  The  same  way  with  sheep  breeding.  Some 
fellows  will  select  a  sire  and  breed  the  entire  flock  to  him.  I  have  never 
done  this.  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ingenuity  in  mating  the  cattle. 
1  started  in  this  way  with  my  draft  horses.     It  is  not  the  horse  that  is 
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brought  Into  the  neighborhood  that  got  my  patronage,  but  I  looked  around 
until  I  found  a  horse  that  I  thought  filled  the  bill,  and  in  this  manner 
I  got  a  fine  set  of  draft  horses. 

President  Christian:  *  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  else 
that  has  anything  to  say. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  Jr.:  Perhaps  I  am  talking  more  than  my  share  of  the 
time,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  first  in  regard  to  what  this  gentleman  has 
Just  said.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  judge  a  bull  by  his  disiwsition,  for 
he  may  have  been  teased  by  small  boys.  Speaking  of  draft  horses,  they 
do  not  transmit  their  dispositions  nearly  as  readily  as 'other  breed  of 
horses.  The  care  of  an  animal  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  disposition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  a  bull  with  a  great  deal  of  life  about  him. 
Why  shouldn't  he  have  when  he  is  pampered  like  he  is?  Of  course  you 
can  not  always  tell  what  the  results  will  be,  but  I  think  you  get  a  superior 
breed  from  the  more  Uvely  bull. 

Mr.  Strange:  I  like  to  hear  him  talk  in  theory,  but  along  the  line  of 
life  he  will  run  against  practical  things,  and  that  is  what  jogs  a  fellow 
up  on  these  things.  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  forty  years  or  more, 
and  have  found  just  this  condition  of  things,  and  I  find  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Of  course,  we  do  not  take  scrub  animals.  We  use  only  the  best, 
and  thus  have  our  standards  set  high."  You  want  to  look  out  for  the 
characteristics  of  both  animals,  and  having  your  ideal  in  mind  cross  the 
animals  that  will  nearest  produce  that  In  this  way  you  will  improve 
both  animals.    This  is  my  idea  of  breeding. 

President  Christian:  If  there  is  no  other  duscussion  our  committee 
is  ready  to  report. 

Mr.  Robbins:  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Indiana  Short  Horn  Association,  now  assembled, 
report  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  deaths  of  our  brethren,  B.  S.  Folsom  and 
Thomas  Nelson,  this  Association  has  lost  honored  and  valued  members; 
their  associates  have  lost  honored  and  valued  members,  warm  hearted 
and  candid  friends;  the  community,  respected  neighbors  and  citizens,  and 
their  families,  loving,  faithful,  generous  and  devoted  husbands  and  fathers. 
"Resolved,  That  this  Association  tender  to  the  families  of  each  its 
sympathy  in  their  hour  of  bereavement,  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Association,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  deliv- 
ered to  their  respective  families. 

'Respectfully  submitted, 

*W.  S.  ROBBINS, 
"MR.  COTTON, 
"CAPTAIN  WELCH." 
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These  resolutions  were  approved  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

President  Christian:  Before  proceeding  with  the  election  of  the  officers 
we  will  aslc  the  members  that  were  not  present  last  evening  to  say  what 
they  will  give  us  on  this  class  show,  at  our  fair  this  fall.  We  made  a  very 
^ood  showing  last  fall,  and  ought  to  make  a  better  one  this  fall.  We  want 
eyer>'  member  to  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  that  show,  and  those  that 
did  not  giye  in  their  names  last  night  will  please  give  the  Secretary  what 
they  feel  like  giving. 

Mr.  Robbins:  I  don*t  think  that  there  Is  any  association  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  that  has  any  better  set  of  officers  than  the  ones  we  now  have, 
and  I  move  you  that  our  old  officers  be  re-elected,  and'  that  this  be  taken 
by  consent 

Captain  Welch:    I  second  the  motion. 

It  was  unanimously  carried. 
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lodiaoa  Angus  Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle  Breeders* 
Association  met  In  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  State  House,  January  6. 
The  attendance  was  very  good.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  W.  R.  Pleak,  Greensburg,  who  delivered  his  annual  address  as 
follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

We  come  together  In  our  third  annual  n^eting  as  breeders  of  Angus 
cattle,  under  perhaps,  not  as  favorable  conditions  as  we  have  in  other 
rears,  yet  by  no  means  should  we  be  in  any  measure  discouraged  or 
groncby  because  we  are  not  able  to  find  as  ready  sale  and  at  remunera- 
tive prices  as  in  prior  years.  Our  business,  the  same  as  all  other  lines  of 
business,  has  its  periods  of  inflation  and  depression,  each  usually  gov- 
erned by  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  descending  scale  of 
prices  received,  during  the  year  Just  closed,  for  fat  cattle  off  our  farms 
bare  to  some  extent  lessened  the  inquiry  for,  and  sale  of,  pure  bred  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes.  This  condition,  we  think,  is  only  temporary,  and 
will  soon  be  succeeded  by  normal  conditions  again,  and  we.  as  Angus 
breeders,  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  future  by  the  present  depression,  for 
numy  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  no  matter  what  the  market  price  of 
fat  cattle  may  be  the  Angus  still  keeps  Just  a  little  in  the  lead  of  all  his 
competitors.  We  instance  this  In  the  International  sales,  where  twenty- 
four  loads  of.  grade  Herefords  sold  at  an  average  of  $5.96  per  cwt.; 
twenty-four  loads,  of  grade  Shorthorns  sold  at  $5.03  per  cwt..  and  twenty 
four  loads  of  grade  Aberdeen- Angus  sold  for  $6.33  i)er  cwt.,  being  37c  per 
cwt  more  than  the  Herefords  and  70c  per  cwt.  more  than  the  Shorthorns. 
This  was  in  open  competition  at  auction.  Again,  the  term  "market-top- 
per" remains  with  our  Angus  .  This  record  serves  an  excellent  purpose  at 
tlie  present  time,  for  it  interests  the  feeder,  now  sore  pressed  for  those 
extra  parts  of  a  dollar  on  each  cwt.  would  have  helped  make  the  ends 
come  nearer  even. 

The  intelligent  feeder  observes  these  facts  and  the  result  is,  it  awakens 
a  desire  in  new  feeders  and  breeders  to  have  some  of  these  black-skinned 
feflows,  and  he  will  seek  them  in  preference  to  others.     Again,  another 
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record  favorable  is  made  for  the  Angus  In  the  prices  obtained  for  sale  of 
pure  bred  beef  cattle  at  public  auction,  combination  or  otherwise.  The 
past  year  the  Angus  made  an  average  per  head  of  $220,  the  Shorthorns 
an  average  of  $174,  and  the  Herefords  an  average  of  $172,  as  reported  in 
the  Breeders'  Gazette.  Thus  they  lead  their  closest  competitors  by  $46  on 
the  head.  Score  another  one  for  the  Angus;  for  while  the  prices  of  cattle 
are  slow  he  has  his  place  up  in  the  top  of  column. 

The  conservative  man  will  not  stampede  away  from  the  cattle  feeding 
and  breeding  industiy,  because  values  are  not  what  he  had  heretofore 
received.  He  will  lieep  steadily  on,  and  many  a  new  man  will  step  into  the 
Angus  breeding  industry  because  he  can  now  secure  his  start  at  more^ 
moderate  figures  than  during  periods  of  high  prices.  This  makes  a 
widening  field  for  sale  of  stock  in  the  future,  and  the  man  long  in  the 
business  can  hold  on  to  his  best  and  weed  out  his  kinds  he  does  not  desire 
to  keep,  and  will  be  in  better  condition  when  normal  times  return  to  reap 
a  better  harvest  of  prices  and  offer  a  better  quality  of  cattle. 

The  heavy  receipts  of  cattle  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Indianapolis, 
as  well  as  at  all  market  centers,  coupled  with  the  heavy  increase  in 
slaughter  by  packing  houses  and  otherwise  means  that  this  temporary 
over-production  is  being  wholly  eliminated  from  any  danger  of  future 
competition,  consequently  the  time  is  very  near  when  the  other  phase  of 
our  industry,  the  demand  strong  and  the  supply  short,  will  quicken  prices, 
and  then  the  conservative  man,  the  stayer  by  his  business,  will  be  the 
one  to  profit  handsomely. 

Our  motto  should  be,  "Stay  steadily  with  the  *Doddies;* "  though 
young  in  their  introduction  to  this  country  they  have  proven  their  staying 
qualities  as  the  best  beef  producers  under  any  conditions  of  age  or  place. 

Our  organization  is  gradually  widening.  Our  membership  is  credit- 
able. And  our  State  Fair  specials  have  been  each  time  a  credit  to  the 
breed.  By  our  organization  we  have  been  enabled  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  fellow  breeders  and  as  mutual  help  to  each  in  our 
business. 

Let  our  aim  be  to  build  up  still  better  and  closer  our  membership, 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  through  our  annual  or  other  meetings,  and 
each  year  we  can  broaden  our  industry  as  a  business,  and  ourselves  as 
men,  for  no  man  ever  comes  in  contact  with  his  fel^low  man,  either  In  a 
business  or  social  relation,  but  what  he  learns  something  for  his  better- 
ment, if  his  inclination  is  that  way. 

The  subject  of  the  assessment  of  pedigreed  stock  was  discussed  at 
length  by  members  present.  ■  The  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  animals 
should  be  given  in  at  a  fair  value. 

O.  E.  Bradfute,  Cedarville,  Ohio,  addressed  the  Association  along  the 
line  of  Angus  breeding. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  W.  R.  Pleak, 
Greensburg;  Secretary,  Geo.  Henderson,  Lebanon. 


Indiana  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Hereford  Breeders*  Asso- 
elation  met  in  Room  92,  State  House,  Wednesday,  January  Otli,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Vice-President  S.  L.  Wright,  Paris  Crossing. 

The  report  of  Secretary-Treasurer  C.  E.  Amsden,  Shelbyville,  was  read 
and  accepted. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  S.  L,  Wright, 
Paris  Crossing;  Vice-President  Ed  L.  Wilson,  Galveston;  Secretary -Treas- 
urer, C.  E.  Amsden,  Shelbyyille;  Director  for  three  years,  A.  F.  Brown, 
Clorerdale. 
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Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 


January  7-8,  1904. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  January  6th,  by  W.  H. 
Thornburg,  President  of  the  Association. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  address: 

PRESIDEJN'FS  ADDRESS. 

Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  of  Our  Most  Prosperous  State  of  Indiana: 

Gentlemen  and  Brothers— I,  as  your  President,  give  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  this,  our  twenty-eighth  aiinunl  meeting,  and  kindly  ask  your 
assistance  In  making  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  meet- 
ings we  have  had  for  many  years. 

As  it  is  a  custom  for  the  chairman  of  our  meeting,  as  well  as  others, 
to  give  an  address  touching  on  the  further  outlook,  I  will  cite  you  to  a  few 
finger  boards  on  the  present  outlook  for  sheep  of  our  State  and  nation. 

The  drouth  which  has  continued  for  the  last  two  years  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  has  caused  thousands  of  their  sheep  to  perish. 
Their  wool  sales  in  September  show  something  like  three  thousand  bales 
short  from  1901.  Here  at  home  the  large  ranchman  in  the  West  has  been 
crowded  out  by  the  tilU'r  of  the  soil,  till  today,  the  long  ranches  are  few, 
comparatively  speaking.  In  the  near  future  the  sheep  will  be  produced 
on  our  farming  land.  When  this  day  comes,  we  will  have  fewer  sheep 
but  better  quality,  also  better  price  for  wool  and  mutton. 

I  will  quote  from  Senator  W.  A.  Harrit,  touching  on  u  weakness  In 
American  Stock  Breeding. 

"In  the  haste  to  acquire  riches,  we  have  been  prone  to  jump  In  or 
out  of  breeds  of  live  stock,  according  to  the  mutabilities  of  the  market, 
when  sheep  for  a  time  happened  to  be  profitable  and  cattle  were  drugged 
in  the  price,  there  was  an  immediate  inaction  of  cattle  and  an  investment 
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in  sheep.  When  horse  markets  became  dull,  breeders  could  not  get  rid 
of  their  mares  quickly  enough  and  horses  were  even  fed  to  hogs  in  certain 
\Vestem  States.  Farmers  could  not  wait  for  the  Inevitable  return  of 
horses  to  a  profitable  position  in  the  live  stock  Industry.  They  are  now 
hurrying  back  Into  the  fold,  and  the  man  who  stuck  to  the  business 
through  rain  and  shine  has  been  reaping  a  well-earned  reward.  The  same 
holds  good  with  the  sheep,  the  man  who  stays  with  tlie  business  through 
thick  and  thin  is  the  man  that  wins.'* 

George  W.  Harshbarger,  Ladoga,  Indiana,  read  the  following  paper: 

DOES  IT  PAY  BEST  TO  RAISE  GRADES  OR  PURE-BRED  SHE'EP? 

From  my  own  experience  in  handling  grades  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  observing  what  my  neighbors  have  done  with  pure-bred  sheep,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  raise  the  pure-bred  sheep. 
The  outlay  of  money  is  greater  when  starting  in  pure-bred  stock.  One 
good  pure-bred  ewe  will  cost  as  much  as  10  or  15  common  grades.  But 
after  the  flock  is  established  the  pure-breds  will  not  require  any  more  feed 
than  a  grade,  but  it  may  be  a  greater  variety  and  a  more  expensive  feed. 
The  greatest  item  in  raising  grades  is  that  they  do  not  require  so  much 
care  and  attention  as  do  the  pure-breeds,  and  a  greater  number  can  be 
handled  at  a  given  expense.  Pure-breeds  are  raised  only  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  the  shepherd  who  is  tlie  most  attentive  and  skillful  in 
caring  for  them  and  showing,  is  the  most  successful.  In  raising  gi'ade 
sheep  there  is  no  expense  except  feed  and  feeding,  and  in  selling  we  very 
seldom  realize  more  than  $6  to  $8  per  head  for  ewes,  ^nd  if  we  can  dispose 
of  the  rams  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  head  we  feel  that  we  have  made  a  very 
good  sale. 

On  the  other  hand  our  neighbors  with  the  pure-breeds  dispose  of  their 
surplus  at  from  $15  on  up  to  several  hundred  dollars  for  one  animal.  I 
liave  owned  several  pure-bred  rams  and  two  pure-bred  ewes,  but  the  ewes 
were  bought  by  order  and  were  not  satisfactory;  they  were  not  good 
individuals,  and  when  put  in  a  flock  of  good  grade  sheep,  they  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  flock.  At  present  I  am  thinking  of  securing  some  pure-bi^ecl 
stock,  but  I  want  them  to  be  as  good  in  make-up  and  size  as  grades,  and 
they  should  be  better.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  want  all  pedigree  and 
not  much  sheep.  I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  to  raise  pure-breeds  for 
wool  and  mutton  only,  for^  grades  are  very  near  on  an  equal  with  pure- 
breeds  on  these  lines.  None  of  the  pure- breeds  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
of  same  breed,  have  outweighed  us  in  fleece,  and  the  greatest  gains  In 
pounds  I  have  ever  noticed  were  In  grades.  The  champion  wether  at  the 
International  ETxposItlon  was  a'  grade,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
lilm  in  his  stall  at  home  at  Wisconsin  University.  The  exi)en8e  in  record- 
ing, etc.,  of  pure-bred  sheep  does  not  amount  to  much,  compared  to  the 
difference  at  selling  time  of  the  grades  and  pure-breds. 


t 
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I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  winter  at  a  home  where  there  was  a 
herd  of  75  pure-bred  shorthorns,  and  the  young  bulls  and  heifers  were 
bought  out  at  $75  to  $100  more  by  the  time  they  were  one  year  old  or 
sooner.  That  was  more  than  I  had  been  getting  for  a  steer  after  keeping 
two  or  three  years,  and  convinced  me  that  there  was  something  better  in 
reach  if  I  would  only  make  an  effort  to  engage  in  it. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rowland:  I  have  not  been  doing  much  in  the  sheep  business 
for  the  past  few  years.  I  can  say,  however,  that  I  have  been  successful 
when  I  had  the  handling  of  sheep,  and  can  recommend  it  to  young  farmers 
and  to  old  farmers  if  the  ch-cumstances  that  surround  them  are  favorable 
for  raising  sheep.  The  farm  on  which  I  now  live  is  too  close  to  the  cit^ 
to  make  it  profitable  to  raise  sheep,  on  account  of  tlie  dogs.  The  question,. 
1  believe,  is— Is  there  more  profit  in  pure-bred  sheep  than  in  grades?  The 
great  trouble  we  have  with  breeders  of  sheep  is  this:  They  think  that  be- 
cause a  sheep  is  pure-bred  he  must  be  saved  and  placed  upon  the  market, 
simply  because  he  has  a  pedigree.  A  great  many  of  the  thoroughbred 
animals  that  are  put  on  the  market  are  defective.  But  because  they  are 
thoroughbreds  they  are  kept,  the  knife  is  not  used,  and  the  owners  want  a 
good  price  for  them.  That  is  all  right  if  the  animaPs  points  are  all  right* 
but  unless  you  have  a  good  thoroughbred,  one  that  will  measure  up  all 
around,  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  better  price  for  him  than  if  he  was 
a  grade.  The  pedigree  is  something  that  does  not  count  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  there.  I  think  this  idea  that  because  an  animal  has  a  pedigree 
he  must  be  saved,  without  any  reference  to  whether  he  is  defective  or  not, 
has  been  a  great  failing  among  all  breeders  of  thoroughbreds,  whether 
horses,  sheep,  cattle  or  hogs.  Because  the  animal  may  have  a  pedigree 
they  put  out  anything  that  they  can  have  registered.  If  you  have  a  good 
thoroughbred,  of  course  I  prefer  him  to  a  grade  in  any  kind  of  stock; 
he  is  superior  to  the  grade;  he  is  not  only  a  fine  individual,  but  he  is  a 
blooded  animal,  and  as  they  say,  "Blood  will  tell."  You  must  have  a 
good  individual  and  then  your  pedigree  counts.  With  me  pedigree  never 
counts  unless  the  individual  is  good.  I  think  the  reason  why  so  many 
people  who  have  bought  pedigreed  stock  are  disappointed  is  because  they 
bought  defective  animals.  If  you  have  a  sheep  that  fills  the  bill,  whether 
he  has  a  pedigree  or  not,  he  is  a  good  sheep,  and  you  are  entitled  to  a  good 
price  for  him.  However,  I  prefer  a  pedigree  and  a  thoroughbred,  pro- 
vided the  individual  is  good. 

Mr.  Roundtree:  I  seldom  offer  criticism  without  reason.  The 
writer  of  the  paper  says  it  takes  more  feed  to  handle  thoroughbreds  than 
it  does  to  handle  grades.  I  differ  with  the  gentleman  on  that  point  It 
takes  no  more  feed  to  handle  a  thoroughbred  animal  than  it  does  to 
handle  a  grade.  All  animals  consume  feed  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 
It  takes  so  much  feed  to  make  so  many  pounds  in  either  case,  and  when 
it  comes  to  grade  stock  or  mixed  breeding  you  cannot  tell  where  you 
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ore  going  to  land  and  what  the  second  cross  is  going  to  be.     But  if 

you  have  thoroughbreds  you   Icnow  where  you  are  going  to  land.     If 

you  are  breeding  thoroughbred  sheep  you  can  tell  nineteen  times  out  of 

twenty  what  the  offspring  will  be.    You  breed  sheep  for  the  block,  and  the 

sheep  that  the  butcher  will  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  is  the 

sl^ep  that  the  farmers  of  Indiana  should  breed.     The  sheep  that  Vill 

produce  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  high  class  mutton  with  the 

least   feeding  and  in  the  shortest  time  is  the  one  to  breed. 

'VVe  are  an  association  of  wool  growers.  I  did  not  hear  the  wool 
question  mentioned  In  that  paper.  It  is  well  to  have  a  good  fleece  along 
^itli  your  first-class  mutton.  There  are  certain  things  you  can  do  with 
a  thoroughbred  sheep  that  you  cannot  do  with  the  grades.  The  prediction 
^as  made  last  spring  that  sheep  would  reach  eight  cents  a  pound,  that 
l^nabs  would  bring  eight  dollars  a  hundred  in  1902.  I  sold  twenty  lambs 
from  thoroughbred  sheep  that  were  produced  at  Locust  Grove  for  six- 
^^^n  cents  a  pound  delivered  in  Chicago,  They  weighed  65  pounds 
apiece  the  third  day  of  April.  I  have  a  standing  order  today  for  25  to 
^  of  these  lambs  for  the  Eastern  market  and  I  have  declined  it. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Keim.  The  Secretary  made  the  announcement  that  was 
'deferred  to  by  the  last  si^eaker,  that  lambs  on  the  open  market  would 
*^tamand  eight  cents  a  pound.  We  were  not  discussing  the  winter  lamb 
Market.  I  have  a  friend  in  this  State  who  says  he  gets  25  cents  a  pound 
'or  hiig  lambs  here  in  Indianapolis  as  soon  as  they  weigh  twenty  pounds. 
These  are  exceptions,  however.  As  I  understand  it,  the  price  was  not 
^^i^ldered  on  winter  lambs,  or  what  we  call  "hothouse"  lambs. 

^Xr.  I.  M.  Miller:     Of  course  the  people  who  want  to  grade  up  their 

"oeks  buy  thoroughbreds.    In  doing  this  people  like  to  have  the  thorough- 

*>re<l8,  because  they  know  what  they  will  do.     Many -people  will  get  the 

STa^es  from  this  thoroughbred  and  think  they  have  as  good  as  anyone 

^*»e,     and   will    keep   them.     Do   they   know   where   they   are  going   to 

Jintiv     They  will   not  have  anything  in   a  few   years.     We  should   all 

*eep  jn  mind  the  butcher's  block.    People  have  complained  that  they  could 

^*  l?et  enough  pigs  from  the  Poland  Chinas  and  they  have  crossed  with 

he  l3uroc.    The  idea  with  some  men  is  to  get  the  number,  and  they  will 

^^P    on  until  after  a  while  they  will  have  neither  Poland  Chinas  nor 

Urocs.    I  like  to  have  thoroughbred  lambs  to  breed  up  my  grades,  for 

*ien    I  feel  I  know  where  I  will  land.     That  is  the  point  we  have  to 

^^P    in   view.     The   average   farmer  wants   to  breed    up   his  flock   by 

^*«othig  some  thoroughbred  rams.     Many  farmers  buy  Shropshire  rams 

^^   expect  to  rafse  as  good  lambs  as  the  thoroughbred  man  has  in  his 

^^<iialty.     They  expect  their  grades  to  be  as  good,     and  they  may  be 

tK    ^^^  cross,  but  my  experience  is  that  that  will  not  continue  unless 

*^^y   go  higher.     Many  make  the  mistake  of  crossing  on  something  else, 

'^^  soon  they  have  such  a  mixed  herd  or  flock  that  they  can  not  say  what 
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they  have  got.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  as  fine  a  selection  of  Poland 
China  hogs  In  our  county  as  could  be  found,  but  the  farmers  got  to 
crossing  with  Durocs  and  now  we  have  badly  mixed  breeds.  I  like  to 
have  hogs  to  follow  my  cattle.  I  find  for  this  purpose  the  Poland  Chinas 
are  the  best.  They  are  not  too  active;  they  eat  and  lie  down,  while  others 
will  roam  around.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  thoroughbred,  although  I  am  «iot 
a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  sheep. 

Mr.  Robe:  Of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  the  side 
of  the  thoroughbred  and  the  side  of  the  grade.  W-e  can  not  all  be 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock.  I  have  had  better  success  with  the 
butcher's  block  In  view  on  the  out-cross.  I  have  started  with  thorough- 
breds in  sheep,  in  hogs,  in  Shorthorn  cattle  and  also  in  horses,  and  yet 
I  have  universally  found,  in  ray  experience,  that  the  outcross  is  the 
healthiest;  the  animal  I  get  the  most  profit  from  with  the  butcher's 
block  in  view;  but  I  did  not  have  much  success  in  selling  for  thorough- 
breds.  I  might  not  have  had  the  quality  of  stock,  but  I  thought  I  did. 
I  have  universally  had  the  best  health  in  the  animals  with  the  outcross. 
I  have  taken  thoi-oughbred  steers  and  grade  steers  in  the  same  bunch, 
and  universally  the  thoroughbred  steer  sold  for  the  same  money  to  the 
butcher. 

Mr.  1.  M.  Miller:    What  do  you  mean  by  the  outcross? 

Mr.  Robe:  If  I  should  take  a  Rambouillet  and  a  Shropshire  and  cross 
them  I  should  call  that  an  outcross. 

Mr.  Miller:    I  should  call  that  a  cross. 

Mr.  Robe:  Take  a  Poland  China  hog  and  breed  to  a  Chester  White 
sow,  and  I  should  call  that  an  outcross,  because  it  is  not  in  the  same 
line.  Take  a  Duroc  and  cross  on  the  females  you  have,  and  I  call  that 
an  outcross,  and  I  have  the  healthiest  animals  in  all  of  these  lines,  and 
the  animals  that  make  the  best  growth. 

Mr.  Miller:  But  when  farmers  do  that  and  then  continue  to  breed 
on  Is  where  they  make  the  mistake. 

Mr.  Joshua  Strange:  The  paper  opens  up  a  subject  that  is  worthy 
of  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  enters  into  the  scientific  methods  of 
breeding  stock.  The  way  the  question  is  stated  draws  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  grade  and  the  pure-bred.  If  we  can  profit  by  scientific  methods 
in  agriculture  we  must  follow  the  laws  that  govern  it.  When  we  take 
pure-bred  stock  it  is  stock  that  is  bred  in  line  according  to  certain  rules 
that  are  laid  down  that  make  them  eligible  to  record  In  a  specific  herd 
lK)ok  for  that  breed.  In  them  we  have  perhaps  not  eradicates!  all  of 
the  scrub  stock  or  blood  that  exists  In  the  veins  of  those  animals  that  are 
eligible  to  registry,  and  in  the  pure-bred  stock  what  we  call  the  law 
of  atavism  will  crop  out  many  generations  after  the  registry  Is  made, 
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Many  people  do  not  understand  why  at  times  we  get  a  scinib  In  our 
thoroughbred  flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  cattle.    That  Is  simply  the  reason. 
There  is  a  germ  In  the  blood  of  the  old  original  stock  which  Is  competent 
to  reproduce  Itself.     We  get  our  grade  when  we  <*ome  with  a  thox'ough- 
bred  on  the  original  or  native  stock.     If  there  Is  anything  In  scientitlc 
principles  In  fertilizing  soils  to  bring  them  up  after  deterioration,  with 
the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  or  pure-bred  mothers  do  we  not  fertilize  and 
bring  up  the  deteriorated  stock  by  these  crosses?     If  this  fertilizing  of 
deteriorated  stock  Is  good,  when  we  get  perfectly  pure-bred  stock  where 
can  we  find  any  reason  for  saying  it  is  not  profitable  to  raise  thorough- 
bred stock?    Take  the  old  sheep  stock  of  this  country,  with  naked  legs 
and  long  wool  and  naked  bellies.     What  have  we  made  of  this  stock? 
From  two  pounds  of  wool  to  ten  pounds  of  wool  is  what  we  have  made. 
We  did  not  have  the  best  to  begin  with  to  make  crosses  and  breed  up. 
What  did  we  do?    If  we  had  short  thick  avooI  in  one  sheep  and  long, 
open  wool  in  another  we  blended  the  two  and  got  an  improvement.     If 
we  had  a  long-legged  sheep  and  a  short-legged  sheep  we  went  to  blending 
again,  and  finally  we  got  something  we  took  pride  enough  In  to  breed  in 
line.    That  is  what  pedigree  is  In  cattle  as  well  as  In  sheep.     1   think 
the  only  true  principle  to  follow  In  gi'owing  wool  or  growing  sheep  for 
profit  is  to  keep  In  view  making  your  crosses  as  nearly  pure-bred  as 
possible,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  I  should  advise  you  make  them  all 
pure-bred. 

The  high  prices  that  were  secured  for  a  few  lambs  raised  out  of  the 
regular  season  does  not  apply  to  the  general  market.  In  discussing  these 
questions  we  discuss  them  In  a  broad  sense.  We  must  look  into  the 
world's  market  to  get  rid  of  all  our  sui*plus  mutton  and  wool.  How  can  we 
do  It  most  profitably,  by  raising  pure-bred  sheep  or  crosses?  I  think  by 
raising  the  pure-bred  sheep.  We  must  look  for  a  finer  and  higher  grade  of 
wool  and  a  finer  and  higher  Individual  all  the  time.  I  do  not  see  why 
you  can  not  raise  the  thoroughbreds  as  cheaply  as  you  do  the  grades. 
Eradicate  from  your  farms  as  fast  as  possible  the  grade  sl^cei). 

Mr.   Mills.    Lagrange:      I    have    been    very    much    interested    in    this 

if  subject.    I  come  from  the  county  that  stands  second  in  this  State  in  the 

raising  of  sheep.    Theiv  are  two  sides  to  this  (]uestIon  we  ar>  discussing. 

If  you  are  breeding  thoroughbred  stock,  as  a  great  many  of  you  tire,  and 

breeding  them  principally  for  the  block  and  for  the  wool,  you  have  no 

advantage  over  myself.     I  am  using  the  grades  to  the  first  cross  for  the 

market.    I 'shall  explain  wliat  I  mean.    If  you  have  a  grade  flock  of  ewes 

and  you  cross  on  that  flock  a   pure-l)red  ram,  from  them  you  will  get 

the  mutton  sheep  we  make  our  money  from.     In  Lagrange  county  that 

Is  the  grade  of  stock  we  make  moi^  money  out  of  than  any  otlior  stoclx 

in  the  county.     In  c»ur  county  tliere  are  men  wlio  feed  and  market  all 

the  Way  from  one  to  eight  cars  of  lambs.    If  you  keep  run  of  tlie  market 
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you  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  largest  carcass  that  brings  the  most  money. 
It  is  the  short,  blocky,  nice  86  to  90  pound  lamb  that  brings  the  highest 
price.  You  get  a  lamb  to  100^  or  125  pounds  ahd  it  does  not  command 
the  highest  price  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  they  are  the  markets  we 
have  to  cater  to.  You  will  find  that  the  crossing  of  pure-bred  rams  upon 
Shropshire  ewes  will  bring  the  best  results;  from  them  we  get  the  blocky 
lambs  that  we  sell  at  three  different  periods.  If  you  have  the  object  in 
view  of  making  money  out  of  your  sheep,  the  grade  lambs  are  Just  as 
good  as  the  pure-bred.  But  don't  go  to  using  that  grade  lamb  to  produce 
more  lambs  to  feed,  because  if  you  do  your  flock  will  begin  to  deteriorate 
Immediately.  But  if  you  go  to  following  up  the  pure-bred  through  and 
through  you  can  not  make  enough  money  out  of  them  unless  you  sell 
them  for  breeding  purposes.  I  am  in  favor  of  improving  the  stock  and 
getting  out  of  it  all  the  money  I  can. 

Mr.  Strange:  Has  there  been  a  single  example  of  a  carload  of  pure- 
bred lambs  going  into  the  market  from  that  section  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Mills:  If  they  go  in  for  the  block  they  will  not  bring  any  more 
than  the  grades;  but  they  do  when  they  are  sold  to  make  our  grades  better. 
I  have  fi' neighbor  who  breeds  pure-bred  Shropshires.  In  the  last  ten 
years  I  think  he  has  not  sold  his  lambs  for  any  more  money  than  I  have 
mine,  except  those  he  sells  for  breeding  purposes.  When  they  are  sold 
by  the  pound  they  go  for  the  same  money.  His  are  pure-bred  Shropshire 
and  mine  are  grades. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Miller:    When  do  you  shut  your  lambs  up? 

Mr.  Mills:  After  I  put  them  on  dry  feed  in  the  fall  they  should  not 
_  be  allowed  out  on  green  feed  again,  or  allowed  too  much  of  a  range.  Some 
of  the  people  up  there  use  self-feeders.  They  use  them  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  they  put  the  lambs  on  full  feed.  Some  use  racks  and  bars 
set  up  on  a  platform  with  slats  through  which  the  corn  sifts  and  the 
lambs  can  go  there  and  eat  whenever  they  want  to.  We  always  have 
pure  water  for  them  to  drink.  I  always  feed  morning  and  evening  al 
regular  times.  Be  sure  that  no  grain  Is  left  in  the  feeding  troughs  after 
feeding  time,  but  sweep  it  out  nice  and  clean,  for  the  lambs  are  very 
dainty. 

A  member:  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  not  use  the  grade 
lambs  to  breed  again. 

Mr.  Mills:  Not  the  grade  male  lambs.  I  use  the  grade  ewes  and  pure- 
bred rams. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Miller,  of  Upland,  Grant  County,  read  the  following  paper: 
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SHALL  THE   FAKMBB   RAISE  OR   BUY    HIS    FEEDING   LAMBS? 

This  subject  presents  several  phases  by  reasons  of  the  difference 
existing  throughout  the  country  and  State,  as  to  the  kind  of  farm,  quality 
of  soils  adaptable  to  sheep  husbandry  and  farm  management. 

From  experience  and  observation  In  the  care  of  sheep  extending  over 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  the  first  feature  naturally  presenting 
itself  most  anywhere  In  Indiana  is,  vp^ould  the  farmer  be  prepared  to  raise, 
i^eep  and  feed  sheep,  and  does  he  know  a  sheep  from  a  goat?  That  is, 
does  he  know  the  distinctive  features  of  the  several  breeds  of  sheep,  and 
tliat  type  or  class  the  most  suitable  with  his  method  of  farm  management, 
and  has  he  the  wherewith  that  contributes  more  to  the  profitable  success 
for  handling  sheep  than  all  else,  that  which  Is  the  basis  and  true  source 
for  obtaining  the  lamb  and  maintenance  to  maximum  profits,  even  with 
other  consldertttions  supplemented  by  feed  and  care;  in  this  meaning 
permanent  pastures  composed  of  the  perennial  grasses  abundantly  suffi- 
cient at  all  times  to  afford  all,  or  the  bulk  of  feed  required  for  the  health 
and  thrift  of  the  animal? 

It  is  quite  certain  "William"  G.,  his  spouse,  Nauy  G.,  and  the  kids, 
wliose  most  sumptuous  menu  Is  reported  to  be  in  the  line  of  sage  brush, 
cactns,  and  the  tld-bits  from  any  old  dump  pile,  would  live,  grow,  and 
become  erratic  upon  the  cultivated  plants  of  higher  civilization,  but  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  sheep,  whose  every  synonym  has  been  exalted 
from  the  category  of  legends  of  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  for 
yielding  fibre  of  finest  texture  and  of  fiesh  for  the  most  savory  roasts  In 
epicurean  tastes,  could  not  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  his  goatsbip 
by  reversing  the  bill  of  fare,  and  expect  results  commendable  with  success. 

Yet  there  are  farmers  and  feeders— plenty  of  them— every  year  who 
put  their  money  in  sheep,  expecting  to  raise  lambs  and  revenue,  who 
gire  them  little  more  thought  of  what  Is  rational,  reasonable  and  suitable. 
ttian  if  so  many  goats;  consequently  many  times  lamb-feeding  Is  more 
Hke  a  tortuous  starving  process— a  dead  failure. 

The  so-called  feeding  of  lambs  for  the  winter  and  spring  market  in 
this  State  has  proven  unsatisfactory  if  not  an  entire  failure  with  many, 
and  I  believe  mainly  on  account  of  the  unsuitable  conditions  for  main- 
taining the  health  ana  thrift  of  the  too  dependent  little  creature,  made 
80  by  extreme  methods  not  in  harmony  with  his  nature. 

Consequently  we  may  perceive  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  for 
feeding  lambs  in  this  State  during  fall  and  winter;  as  in  the  absence  of 
succulent  feed  as  supplied  in  root  crops  stored  and  suitably  prepared  as 
tte  balanced  ration,  in  lieu  of  permanent  pasture  lands  with  an  every  day 
'^j  well  as  in  the  growing  season  of  the  year. 

Therefore  the  farmer  prepared  for  feeding  lambs  would  be  prepared 
'w  raising  them  and  recommend  raising  his  own  lambs,  and  obtaining 
as  much  of  the  growth  and  profits  as  possible;  as  in  doing  so,  it  is  from 
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nature's  own  best  gift,  so  conducive  to  Indiana's  soil  and  climate  as  d 
forage  plant— blue  grass;  substituting  as  becomes  necessary,  a  mixture 
of  other  grasses,  fodder,  plants  and  grain  food;  believing  in  that  way 
the  highest  possible  gain  can  be  made  at  the  least  possible  expense— 
principnl  growth  and  profit  from  grass. 

In  this  way  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  keep  sheep  from  year  to  year, 
and  by  selecting  the  best  for  perpetuating  the  flock  to  the  amount  neces- 
sai-y  to  maintain  his  keep  free  from  disease,  as  more  liable  to  Incur 
through  buying  from  promiscuous  markets,  would  he  attain  to  the  ideal 
of  both  raising  and  feeding  lambs  to  be  disposed  as  muttons. 

Mr.  Harshbarger,  Sr.:  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  Mr.  Miller's  paper, 
but  I  do  wish  to  criticise  what  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  discussed  the 
former  paper  said.  I  have  been  crossing  for  forty-five  years.  I  imported 
one  of  the  first  Canadian  sheep  that  was  brought  into  this  country.  I 
crossed  him  on  ewes  that  cost  me  $1.50.  The  ewe  lambs'  sold  for  eight 
dollars  apiece.  From  that  time  on  I  crossed,  always  with  thoroughbred 
bucks.    I  say  cross  every  time,  and  cross  with  better  blood. 

Mr.  Mills:  I  agree  with  you  about  crossing.  I  say  cross,  but  cross 
with  pure  blood  rams  every  time.  I  agree  with  you  on  that  point  What 
I  meant  was  that  I  never  used  the  cross  rams  for  breeding. 

Mr.  Cotton:  I  think  you  are  using  the  word  "cross"  improperly.  If 
I  buy  a  graded  Shropshire  flock  and  then  buy  a  registered  Shropshire 
buck  and  breed  them,  it  is  not  a  cross,  it  is  a  grading  up;  but  if  I  cross  that 
buck  on  a  Cotswold,  that  is  a  cross.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  crossing, 
but  I  do  in  grading  up.  I  have  advised  a  number  of  farmers  on  this 
question.  Many  farmers  have  asked  for  advice  in  starting  a  flock.  They 
asked  what  to  buy.  I  always  advise  them  to  buy  pure-bred  bucks.  Then 
I  advise  them  to  save  the  ewe  lambs,  but  to  get  another  pure-bred  buck 
of  the  same  kind  rtnd  breed  up. 

If  we  use  the  term  "breeding  up"  we  will  express  what  we  mean 
much  better  than  to  use  the  term  "cross."  I  have  bred  hogs  on  the  same 
plan.  I  invariably  save  the  grade  sows,  and  then  pick  out  the  best 
breeders  I  can  find.  I  would  not  think  of  keeping  a  sow  that  would  not 
bring  eight  or  ten  pigs.  When  you  get  a  good  ewe  or  a  good  sow,  hold 
to  them  until  they  fail. 

The  discussion  on  "What  can  be  done  for  the  Betterment  of  the 
Sheep  Interests  in  our  State,"  was  led  by  Mortimer  Levering. 

Mr.  Levering:  Wo  all  want  to  know  the  reason  why  so  many  men 
have  gone  into  the  sheep  business  and  have  dropped  out.  For  the  past 
few  years  sheep  have  been  menaced  by  a  very  great  danger  In  the  matter 
of  twisted  stomach  worms,  but,  like  every  other  disease,  a  race  or  breed 
of   animals   becomes    immune,   and   I    believe   the    sheep   are   becoming 
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immune  to  that  trouble,  and  we  hear  little  of  it  now.  &<«casionally 
flocks  in  new  districts  are  troubled  with  it.  I  believe  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  very  short  time  until  it  *  will  be  a  parasite  that  will 
be  spoken  of  as  a  "has  been/'  Outside  of  that  I  believe  the  greatest 
menace  or  drawbaclc  to  the  keeping  of  sheep  by  the  average  farmer 
is  tlie  fact  that  they  may  be  killed  by  dogs,  because  they  do  not  receive 
proper  remuneration  or  pay  from  the  county  for  them.  If  we  could 
adTance  our  legislation  so  that  men  could  get  adequate  compensation  for 
tlieir  losses  in  this  direction  it  would  encourage  them  to  keep  a  better 
grade  of  sheep,  sheep  that  would  produce  a  larger  number  of  lambs  and 
witli  a  heavier  weight  of  wool,  and  would  call  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties to  a  better  enforcement  of  the  dog  law.  If  your  county  commissioners 
liad  to  pay  a  large  tax  for  killed  sheep,  and  It  would  roll  up  to  any  con- 
siderable sum,  they  would  then  see  that  the  officers  looked  after  the 
dog  part  of  it.  As  it  is  now,  all  of  you  who  have  had  any  experience 
know  it  is,  almost  a  farce,  that  it  is  almost  a  mortification  of  the  flesh 
to  make  application  to  the  township  trustees  for  remuneration  for  good 
sheep.  Years  ago  I  adopted  this  plan,  and  It  might  be  incorporated  in 
an  act  of  legislation.  AVhen  the  tax  assessor  came  to  me  I  put  down 
one  sheep  at  $200,  five  sheep  at  $50  each,  ten  sheep  at  $40  each,  ten  sheep 
ftt  125  each,  fifty  sheep  at  $10  each  and  one  hundred  sheep  at  $6  each. 
The  assessor  said,  "Isn't  that  rather  strange?"  I  asked  if  other  farmers 
did  not'  put  in  their  sheep  that  way.  He  said,  no,  that  they  gave  them 
in  at  the  minimum  price,  and  I  think  the  township  assessor  is  allowed 
to  assess  the  sheep  at  two  dollars  in  this  county.  Suppose  the  dogs 
break  in  and  kill  a  lot  of  these  sheep.  Naturally  they  kill  the  iKJst  sheep. 
If  you  have  five  sheep  in  the  flock  that  weigh  250  pounds  each  they  are  the 
very  first  ones  that  are  going  to  be  killed,  because  they  can  not  run 
fiist.  After  a  little  dog  has  chased  them  around  the  lot  a  few  times  the 
Wg  sheep  will  get  on  their  knees  and  lie  down,  while  those  that  are 
long-legged  and  rangey  get  away.  Then  you  go  to  the  township  trustee 
and  say  to  him,  **I  had  among  my  flock  ten  high-bred  sheep  tliat  I  paid 
^  apiece  for;  they  have  been  killed  and  I  want  $25  apiece  for  them. 
He  will  doubtless  say  that  he  will  pay  no  such  price  for  them.  You 
^«y  tell  him  that  he  hasn't  anything  to  say  about  it;  that  you  will  call 
^or  appraisers  and  they  will  appraise  them  and  he  would  have  to  pay 
it  He  will  then  probably  say  that  he  will  not  appoint  appraisers 
that  are  of  your  opinion.  Then  you  go  before  these  men  and  ask 
tbem  to  put  a  price  of  $25  a  head  on  those  sheep,  and  they  will  say 
that  they  have  no  such  sheep  in  their  flocks,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  what  they  choose  to  give  you.  But  if  you  can  say  that  you  have  paid 
taxes  on  those  sheep  at  $25  a  head,  I  think  almost  any  appraisers  would 
assess  damages  for  that  amount.  You  know  the  authorities  pay  the  sheep 
killing  bills  out  of  the  dog  fund,  and  that  fund  is  usually  low.  In  some 
places  they  have  had  to  wait  two  or  three  years  for  their  money.    Some- 
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thing  might  be  brought  about  by  whicli  men  might  be  allowed  to  pay 
taxes  on  sheep  with  this  object  in  view,  and  then  the  county  ought  to 
be  made  to  pay  for  the  animals  that  are  killed,  first  out  of  the  dog  fund 
and  then  out  of  some  other  fund;  or  they  ought  to  be  made  to  say  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  that  they  must  have  so  much  money  for  the 
sheep  killed.  Just  as  soon  as  you  do  that  you  will  encourage  breeders 
throughout  the  State  to  build  up  their  flocks  again.  My  observation 
is  that  most  of  the  men  who  have  had  a  large  number  of  sheep  killed 
and  only  got  a  fourth  of  what  they  were  worth  from  the  county  com- 
missioners have  gone  out  of  the  business.  It  would  become  a  very  im- 
portant matter  to  the  county  commissioners  to  see  that  the  dog  laws 
were  enforced  if  they  had  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  sheep. 

Then,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  central  wool  inspection  department, 
where  the  wools  might  be  graded.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  only  a  few 
wool  buyers  in  the  State,  located  generally  in  the  center  of  four  or  five 
wool  growing  counties.  The  wool  is  usually  bought  at  so  much  a  pound 
without  much  regard  to  its  quality.  There  again  men  are  not  encouraged 
to  breed  better  sheep  and  get  a  better  quality  of  wool.  All  is  wool  that 
comes,  and  all  comes  at  about  nineteen  cents  a  pound.  When  that  wool 
goes  to  Boston,  however,  it  is  sorted  into  thirty-two  different  grades  and 
it  brings  thirty-two  different  prices. 

A  man  that  breeds  a  fine  flock  of  sheep  should  be  entitled  for  his 
extra  labor  and  expense  to  the  money  he  has  invested  in  his  business; 
he  should  receive  from  five  to  seven  cents  a  pouhd  more  for  his  wool  than 
does  the  man  who  has  not  taken  care  of  his  sheep.  I  believe  in  that 
way  we  would  encourage  men  to  have  better  flocks  and  to  take  better  care 
of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  better  flocks  men  have  the 
more  interest  they  will  take  in  the  business  and  the  better  profit  they 
will  get  from  the  business.  The  great  trouble  has  been  with  the  people 
who  have  gone  into  the  business  and  gone  out  of  it.  Every  now  and  again 
somebody  will  say,  "I  want  to  buy  some  sheep."  Then  they  will  ask  the 
opinion  of  some  one  of  us  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  proposition.  My 
answer  to  this  question  usually  Is,  "How  are  you  going  to  look  after 
them?"  The  usual  reply  to  this  is,  **0h,  well,  we  are  just  going  to  put 
them  on  the  farm."  Then  I  will  advise  them  to  keep  out  of  the  business 
if  they  are  just  going  to  put  them  on  the  farm  and  let  the  farm  hands 
take  care  of  them.  If  you  are  going  into  it  In  an  Intelligent  way  and 
are  going  to  have  a  man  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of  them  as  they 
should  be  cared  for.  It  will  be  a  profitable  and  pleasant  business. 

Our  dog  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
a  step  forward  In  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  sheep  growers, 
but  I  believe  they  can  be  made  stronger.  It  occurs  to  me  now  that  these 
two  things  might  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  sheep  and  more  sheep 
In  Indiana. 
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Mr.  Cotton:    We  had  a  test  case  In  Hamilton  County.    A  sheep  ^ower 

at  Zionsville  had  killed  in   two  nights  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of 

sheep.    He  came  to  me  and  asked  my  advice.    I  told  him  to  follow  the 

law  and  have  them  appraised.    They  appraised  his  buck  lambs  at  fifteen 

dollars  apiece,    because    he   was   selling   them   at   that.     The   township 

trastee  refused  to  pay.    I  told  him  to  sue  for  the  amount,  and  he  brought 

salt  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Noblesville.    The  trustees  had  a  lot  of  butchers 

there  who  had  gone  and  looked  at  the  sheep  and  appraised  them  at  the 

market  price.    They  said  they  were  worth  a  certain  price  in  the  butcher 

market.    That  is  all  the  market  they  knew  of.    We  proved  by  other  men 

that  they  were  worth  fifteen  dollars  apiece,  and  the  court  took  our  view 

of  the  case.     Through  some  technicality  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed 

the  case.    If  we  stand  firm  on  that  line  we  can  get  the  price  they  are 

worth.     The  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  said  he  could  see  that  there 

might  be  more  than  one  market  for  any  kind  of  stock.     The  reason 

our  suit  was  dismissed  was  because  an  attorney  had  made  some  mistake 

in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Harshbarger,  Sr.:    I  have  handled  and  fed  sheep  since  I  was  eight 
years  old.     Some  twenty  years  ago  t  conceived  the  idea  that  if  I  could 
get  all  my  neighbors  to  keep  sheep  we  would  not  have  so  many  killed.. 
I  had  a  lot  of  sheep  brought  from  Canada  that  cost  me  seven  dollars 
a  head.    They  arrived  in  the  winter,  and  a  few  days  after  I  sheared  them 
the  dogs  got  hold  of  them  and  killed  27  out  of  52.     The  appraisers  ap- 
praised them  at  two  and  three  dollars  a  head.     I  said  I  wanted  what 
they  cost  me.    I  had  ten  lambs  in  the  bunch  that  I  had  been  offered  ten 
dollars  apiece  for.    What  the  dogs  did  not  kill  were  so  badly  scared  that 
they  were  Injured,  and  sooner  or  later  I  lost  the  whole  flock.     Then  I 
began  to  think  that  'if  more  of  the  neighbors  had  sheep  there  would  not 
be  so  many  sheep-killing  dogs  kept.    I  encouraged  a  few  of  the  neighbors 
to  buy  small  flocks,  got  my  renters  to  buy  a  few,  and  some  of  my  friends 
got  their  renters  to  keep  sheep,  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  had  so 
many  killed.     I  have  noticed  that  It  is  usually  the  renters  and  other 
poor  men  that  keep  the  sheep-killing  dogs.     We  have  all  concluded  now 
that  we  will  compel   them   to  dispose  of  them.     A  friend  of  mine  in 
Denver,  Indiana,  said  they  were  organized  up  there,  and  that  they  doctored 
the  dogs.    When  a  man  had  sheep  killed  his  friends  from  several  miles 
distant  would  come  over  and  put  food  for  the  dogs  where  they  could  get 
it,  and  then  when  they  had  sheep  killed  they  returned  the  favor,  and 
between  them  they  managed  to  keep  the  dogs  cleaned  out. 

Member:  I  think  every  dog  should  be  kept  shut  up  or  tied  up  from 
seven  in  the  evening  until  seven  in  the  morning.  I  think  if  the  Legis- 
lature would  make  a  law  compelling  owners  of  dogs  to  do  this  we  would 
^ve  no  sheep  killed. 
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Mr.  Privett:  If  you  will  all  elect  trustees  that  will  see  that  the  dogs 
are  registered  we  will  always  have  money  to  pay  for  the  sheep  that  are 
killed.  We  used  to  have  sheep  killed  every  year,  but  for  the  past  five  years 
we  have  had  very  few,  because  we  went  after  the  assessor,  and  whenever 
we  knew  of  a  dog  we  put  him  after  It,  and  we  told  him  if  we  elected  him 
he  would  have  to  put  them  on  the  list, 

Mr.  Roundtree:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Levering' s  talk. 
There  is  only  one  point  on  which  he  and  I  differ,  and  that  is  the  statement 
that  Indiana  is  not  raising  one  sheep  where  she  should  raise  four.  The 
outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  of  this  country  never  was  brighter,  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  The  consumption  oi  mutton  never  increased  at 
as  great  a  ratio  as  it  has  the  last  two  years.  The  consumption  of  mutton 
in  the  United  States  now  is  about  fifteen  million  pounds  a  year.  This 
should  stimulate  every  farmer  to  raise  more  sheep  and  better  sheep, 
and  incidentally  sheep  with  better  w^ool.  Farmers  should  also  raise  better 
dogs.  Now,  1  like  a  good  dog.  I  have  a  Scotch  collie  that  Is  out  of  im- 
ported stock,  and  he  is  the  greatest  friend  to  my  flock  of  sheep  on  the 
farm.  No  man  could  look  after  those  sheep  as  closely  as  he  does.  If 
a  strange  dog  comes  in  there  after  them  he  goes  for  him  at  once.  As 
for  killing  dogs  promiscuously,  I  would  not  endorse  such  a  plan  as  that. 
I  would  rather  let  ten  guilty  dogs  go  free  than  to  kill  one  innocent  dog. 
or  such  a  dog  as  I  have  on  my  farm,  and  you  are  liable  to  kill  Just  such 
dogs  when  you  distribute  poison  promiscuously. 

Mr.  Harshbarger:  I  had  a  sheep  dog  that  awakened  me  twice  when 
other  dogs  were  killing  my  sheep. 

Mr.  Keim:  There  Is  one  point  in  Mr.  Levering's  speech  that  I  think 
is  full  of  interest  to  this  Association.  I  refer  to  the  wool  question.  He 
said  we  should  have  a  central  department  of  wool  inspection  for  the 
State.  I  have  been  identified  with  the  wool  trade  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  know  we  produce  a  very  superior  grade  of  wool  In  Indiana.  As 
a  member  of  this  Association  I  am  interested  in  doing  anything  tliat  will 
further  the  Interests  of  the  sheep  business  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  If 
we  can  do  anything  to  have  this  wool  Inspection  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
it.  The  business  of  this  Association  ought  to  advance  a  little,  and  it 
seems  to  me  something  like  this  would  be  a  step  in  advance  and  in  the 
right  direction.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  this  Association  to  meet  year  after 
year  and  discuss  the  question  of  raising  sheep  and  how  to  get  a  start. 
We  know  those  things  pretty  well  already.  I  wish  to  say  personally 
there  has  not  been  a  year  since  I  have  been  keeping  sheep  that  I  have  not 
received  from  two  to  four  cents  a  pound  above  the  average  price  paid  for 
the  clips  of  my  neighbors.  I  know  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  wool  that 
does  not  bring  the  farmers  what  It  is  worth.  I  think  Crawfordsville 
is  one  of  the  best  wool  markets  there  is  in  the  State  of  Indiana.     We 
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have  good  buyers  there,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  they  always  pay 
fuU  value  for  some  of  the  wools  they  handle.  The  good  wools  have  to  pay 
for  the  poor.  I  think  if  Mr.  Levering  would  block  out  a  plan  we  might 
be  able  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  Roundtree:  I  can  not  see  how  the  appointment  of  a  wool  inspec- 
tor would  benefit  the  wool  growers  of  Indiana,  because  the  manufacturer 
is  the  man  who  is  going  to  decide  what  your  wool  is  worth.  You  can 
form  no  combination  by  which  you  can  make  your  own  prices,  even  if 
you  had  such  an  inspection.  X  think  we  should  raise  the  wool  the  manu- 
facturers want,  and  if  you  do  that  and  market  It  with  the  manufacturers 
you  are  coming  to  a  place  where  you  will  get  value  for  your  wool.  For 
the  past  four  years  I  have  been  able  to  sell  my  wool  at  a  good,  handsome 
profit.  The  wool  I  made  a  premium  on  was  bought  by  the  manufacturers 
and  they  found  that  it  shrunk  13  per  cent,  less  than  your  average  wool. 
Send  your  wool  to  the  manufacturers  where  they  know  what  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Strange:  The  thing  that  Is  against  us  is  the  question  of  trans- 
portation in  doing  what  Mr.  Roundtree  suggests.  If  we  had  wool  manu- 
facturers in  the  State  of  Indiana  we  would  have  a  better  market  for 
our  wool.  Formerly  all  the  glass  of  the  country  was  manufactured  In  tlie 
East.  Now  we  have  plenty  of  glass  factories  in  the  West,  and  especially 
Id  our  own  State.  If  we  could  get  spindles  running  In  Indiana  it  would 
mean  to  us  what  the  cotton  mills  that  have  been  built  there  mean  to 
the  South.  If  we  had  the  spindles  rfinning  in  Indiana  we  would 
save  the  railroad  tariff  that  is  placed  on  every  one  of  us.  We  pay  it  to 
send  the  wools  east,  and  then  pay  it  again  on  the  cloth  that  is  sent  back 
to  us.  If  we  could  have  the  spfndles  running  here  In  this  State  we 
would  save  all  of  this.  If  there  was  any  way  in  which  we  could  encour- 
age that  we  would  promote  the  sheep  growing  Interests  of  the  State 
largely.  But  for  us  to  get  a  central  point  at  which  to  have  our  wools 
graded  according  to  its  quality  does  not  seem  to  me  any  better  than 
our  present  system  of  selling  wool. 

Mr.  Keim:  I  know  the  Messrs.  Merrlt,  who  manufacture  wool  in 
Indianapolis.  If  you  wish  to  visit  their  factorj'  you  will  find  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  from  that  which  existed  ten  years  ago.  The 
class  of  wools  they  used  ten  years  ago  they  do  not  now  use  at  all.  The 
^ools  they  are  using  in  their  factory  are  scoured  teiTltorial  wool,  very 
fine,  short  wool.  They  buy  their  wools  from  the  territories  and  buy  It 
woured.  The  wools  they  buy  from  around  here  they  ship  to  Boston. 
All  the  wool  from  our  market  in  Montgomery  County  goes  to  Boston. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Strange  that  if  we  could  get  this  wool  manufactured 
right  here  in  this  State  we  would  get  more  out  of  It.  When  I  take  up 
the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  or  any  journal  that  devotes  itself  to  the 
details  of  the  market,  I  find  that  In  certain  portions  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyi- 
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vania  the  raisers  of  wool  hold  their  crops  until  special  wool  buyers  come 
in  there  and  give  them  a  premium  price  for  it.  If  the  sheep  breeders  of 
Indiana  would  produce  a  quality  of  wool  that  would  justify  us  in  holding 
this  until  a  foreign  buyer  would  come  in  here  for  it,  and  we  would  decide 
to  have  a  certain  price  for  our  wool  we  could  get  it.  One  thing  that  is 
the  matter  with  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers*  Association  is  that  we  are 
an  association  in  name  and  not  in  fact.  Bach  member  sells  his  wool 
Independently  of  the  others,  and  we  do  not  have  any  system  or  associa- 
tion iQ  our  business  methods.  Again,  we  do  not  try  to  produce  the  same 
quality  of  wool  and  then  seek  out  the  best  markets  for  it. 

Mr.  Mills:  The  buyers  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State  sort  the 
wool  closely.  They  will  go  through  the  fleeces  and  give  one  price  for  one 
fleece  and  another  for  another  fleece.  A  flock  that  has  been  raised  about 
the  strawstack  will  have  a  fleece  full  of  dirt.  Another  flock  has  been 
kept  differently,  has  been  illy  cared  for  for  a  while  and  then  put  on  forced 
food,  and  the  wool  will  not  be  uniform.  Still  another  flock  will  be  well 
cared  for  from  the  start,  and  they  will  have  nice,  even,  clean  wool,  and 
for  this  the  farmer  gets  the  highest  price.  No  grower  can  produce  a 
regular  grade  of  wool  unless  he  keeps  his  flock  on  the  same  kind  of  feed 
and  gives  them  the  same  kind  of  care  all  the  time.  The  price  of  the 
wool  will  vary  flve  and  six  cents  a  pound,  and  this  in  the  very  same 
flock. 

President  Thorn  burg  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Auditing  Committee,  G.  W.  Harshbarger  and  I.  M.  Miller. 
On  Resolutions,  Uriah  Privett^  Mortimer  Levering  and  I.  M.  Miller. 
Nominating  Committee,  Mortimer  Levering,  Josiah  Strange  and  Fred 
B.  Hartman. 

Adjournment.  • 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  Friday  morn- 
ing, January  8th,  by  President  Thornburg. 

Mr.  Strange:  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  wools.  I  should  like  at  some  meeting  to  have  a  man  get  up  here  and 
show  us  the  different  grades  of  wool  and  explain  all  about  them  and  give 
us  the  prices  they  should  bring.  That  would  enlighten  us.  I  have  been 
a  Wool  grrower  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  and  I  can  not  tell  much 
about  these  different  grades  of  wool  or  the  prices  they  should  bring, 
because  I  have  had  no  way  of  learning  how  to  do  this.  The  person  selected 
to  show  us  these  grades  should  take  samples  of  the  different  wools  sent 
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here  and  tell  us  why  they  are  graded  in  a  certain  way,  and  the  price 
each  grade  should  bring  in  the  market.  It  struck  me  that  there  was 
something  wrong  when  I  heard  that  we  were  producing  wool  for  the 
Eastern  markets  and  the  Southwest  was  producing  wool  for  our  market. 

Mr.  LeTering:  If  we  had  a  place  where  wool  could  be  inspected 
Mr.  Strange  could  pull  out  a  few  samples  from  the  fleeces  and  send  it 
there  and  have  It  graded.  When  the  buyer  came  to  him  he  could  show 
him  the  tag  attached  to  each  sample,  showing  that  such  wool  as  that 
should  bring  22  cents  a  pound.  The  buyer  might  say  he  would  only  give 
17  cents,  but  you  can  say  that  he  can  not  have  it  for  less  than  the  price  you 
put  upon  it,  and  you  will  probably  get  that  price  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Roundtree:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Strangers  suggestion  in 
regard  to  having  someone  at  the  next  meeting  explain  the  grading  of  wool. 
But  if  we  should  get  this  person  here  would  the  members  bring  samples 
of  wool?  How  many  ot  us  have  brought  samples  of  the  kind  of  wool 
we  are  growing  to  this  meeting  in  the  past  five  years?  However,  if  we  had 
a  man  here  who  understood  the  grading  of  wool  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

I  shall  tell  you  what  I  do  with  my  wool.  I  send  samples  of  my  wools 
to  the  big  Eastern  manufacturers  and  get  it  graded  and  sell  directly  to 
them.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  and  that  is  what  every  one  of  you  can 
do.  We  have  dealers  in  Crawfordsville  who  handle  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  wool  and  i^ome  of  them  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Shropshire  fleece  and  a  Southdown  fleece,  and  you  are  at  the  mercy 
of  these  buyers.    Don't  sell  to  these  men;  sell  to  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Strange:  If  we  act  individually  in  this  matter  it  will  have  no 
effect,  but  let  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers*  Association  make  it  understood 
that  it  is  l>ehind  this  movement  and  the  movement  will  have  some  weight. 
That  will  put  a  force  behind  it  they  will  respect,  and  they  will  grade 
the  samples  for  us. 

President  Thornburg  called  for  the  reports. 

Mr.  Miller  read  the  following  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee: 

Balance  in  Treasury .• $8.15 

Dues  received  by  Secretary 5.50 

$13.65 
Paid  for  postals 1.50 

Balance     $12.15 

I.  M.  MILLER, 

GEORGE  HARSHBARGBR, 

Committee*   , 
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Mr.  Levering  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions: 

*' Whereas,  it  has  pleased  divine  providence  to  remove  from  our  midst 
our  friend  and  comrade  Calvin  F.  Darnell,  be  it 

"Resolved,    That   the   Indiana    Wool   Growers'   Association   has   lost, 
one  of  its  oldest  members  and  most  earnest  supporters,  a  man  recognized 
by  all  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent  upholders  of  advance.d 
sheep  husbandry. 

"Resolved,  That  In  the  demise  of  our  fellow  member  we  have  sustained 
the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend,  a  noble  hearted  man  and  a  citizen  of  the 
choicest  character. 

"Resolved,  That  we  offer  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  share  with  them  in  their  great  bereavement. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  also  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our  Association. 

"MORTIMER  LEVERING, 
"URIAH   PRIVETT, 
"I.  M.  MILLER, 

CJommittee." 

Mr.  Levering  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions: 

YcAir  Committee  on  Nominations  respectfully  report  the  following 
names  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President,  William  H.  Thomburg,  Anderson;  for  Vice-President, 
Jacob  M.  Harshbarger,  Ladoga;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  W.  Robe,  Green- 
castle,  Executive  Committee^  George  W.  Harshbarger,  Ladoga;  C.  A. 
Phelps,  New  Castle. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSHUA  STRANGE, 
MORTIMER  LEVERING, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

President  Thornburg  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Program 
for  the  next  meeting:  Mr.  H.  H.  Keim,  Mr.  Mortimer  Levering  and 
Mr.  I.  M.  Miller. 

Mr.  Levering:  In  looking  over  the  personnel  of  our  meeting  yester- 
day I  found  we  had  very  few  new  members.  The  strength  of  our 
Association  and  its  usefulness,  I  think,  would  be  very  much  promoted 
if  we  would  get  in  the  new  people  who  are  going  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness throughout  the  State.  The  second  generation  is  coming  on.  While 
we  do  not  count  ourselves  very  old,  we  recognize  that  the  sons  of  the 
older  breeders  are  coming  into  the  Association,  and  we  ought  to  help 
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equip  and  fit  them  for  the  business.  I  do  not  know  Just  what  could 
be  done  to  bring  together  a  large  number  of— the  wool  growers  of  the 
State.  It  seems  in  this  day  and  age  that  men  will  go  farther  to  eat 
an  indigestible  banquet  than  anything  else.  In  our  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
the  largest  meetings  were  held  when  we  had  a  banquet  at  a  dollar 
a  head.  We  sent  out  invitations  to  men  to  attend  a  banquet  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  and  asked  them  to  subscribe  for  as  many  tickets  as  they 
wished  at  a  dollar  apiece.  We  have  had  as  many  as  eighty  or  uiuoly 
members  come  to  that  banquet.  We  transacted  our  business  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  hotel  before  we  went  to  the  banquet.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  has  ever  been  tried  with  the  Wool  Growers,  but  I  believe 
if  we  could  arrange  for  a  business  meeting  at  4  o'clock  and  have  the 
banquet  at  7  or  8  we  would  have  a  good  meeting.  We  can  get  such  a 
dinner  served  for  a  dollar  a  person  at  the  Ehiglish  or  the  Grand  hotels. 
They  have  rooms  suitable  for  banquets.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to 
get  as  many  of  the  younger  breeders  and  the  new  men  in  the  business 
to  that  meeting  as  possible.  If  we  could  send  a  circular  letter  from 
our  Secretary's  office  to  each  member  of  the  Association,  and  in  it 
enclose  a  postal  card  for  them  to  send  back  with  as  many  names  of 
sheep  breeders  as  they  know  in  their  counties  that  they  could  recommend 
as  members.  In  this  way  we  could  probably  secure  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred names.  Then  the  Secretary  could  have  letters  written  to  each 
of  these  men  asking  them  to  become  members  and  explaining  to  tnem 
the  objects  of  the  Association.  Then  when  the  right  time  of  the  year 
comes  around  we  could  try  this  plan  of  a  dinner.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  Association  grow. 

On  motion  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  delegate  from 
the  Indiana  Wool  Growers  Association  to  attend  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association;  also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OP  THB 


Indiana  Duroc -Jersey  Swine  Breeders. 


This  meeting  was  a  success  in  numbers,  in  enthusiasm  and  in  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  a  successful  gathering  of  swine  breedl^,  the 
meetings  of  this  Association  are  like  the  breed,  improving  with  age. 
The  breeders  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  were  called  to  order  at  the 
Oneida  Hotel,  January  7,  1904,  with  C.  C.  Cotton  in  the  chair,  being 
appointed  chairman  in  the  absence  of  their  President,  W.  E.  Jackson. 

There  never  was  a  lot  of  breeders  that  enjoyed  themselves  better, 
both  in  a  social  and  business  way  than  did  the  Duroc- Jersey  breeders  this 
year.  Their  meeting  was  snappy  and  all  subjects  were  discussed  and 
the  young  breeders  out  for  information  were  well  paid  for  money  and 
time  spent  in  attending.  And  the  only  way  to  get  full  benefits  of  these 
meetings  is  to  be  on  hand  and  hear  the  experienced  breeders  tell  how 
they  feed  and  care  for  their  hogs,  and  then  mix  with  the  breeders.  All 
the  breeders  reported  having  good  business  in  1903,  and  getting  ready 
for  a  good  trade  in  1904;  in  fact  there  will  be  more  public  sales  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  breed. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Breeders  and  Friends  of  tlie  Indiana  Duroc- Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association: 

It  affords  me  untold  pleasure  to  greet  so  many  at  this,  our  second 
annual  meeting.  The  pleasure  thus  aflPorded  comes  from  many  sources. 
The  foremost,  but  not  the  last,  is  the  ability  of  so  agreeably  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplishing  the  ends  looked  forward  to  in  the  inception  of  a 
State  organization. 

In  January,  1902,  a  few  breeders  broached  the  subject  and  feasibility 
of  such  an  organization  at  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders*  meeting,  held  at 
Indianapolis.  In  pursuance  to  certain  facts  set  forth,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  have  a  meeting  at  Marion  the  following  March. 

In  response  to  a  call,  which  was  signecl  by  a  few  breeders,  only  a 
few  answered,  but  what  the  meeting  lucked  in  numbers  it  made  up 
in  the   enthlisiasm,   determination   and   harmony   of  these   few   zealous 
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workers.  Many  of  those  faces  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  in  this  able  and 
intelligent  audience.  Many  of  the  gloomy,  discouraging  clouds  which 
hang  oyer  a  new  organization— such  as  Ignorance  and  mercenary  motives 
—have  been  dispelled  by  that  all-conqueror,  "Perseverance,"  and  we  are 
enabled  to  plainly  see  that  bright  and  luminous  star,  "Success,"  the  goal 
to  which  we  all  aspire,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  worthy 
breeders  have  met  success,  which  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  reward 
of  merit. 

A  careful  resume  of  the  reports  recently  issued  by  the  various  Duroc- 
Jersey  associations  will  convince  the  most  doubtful  of  the  tremendous 
increase  both  in  breeders  and  the  number  of  registered  stock  during 
the  past  year.  It  does  not  require  in  this  address  that  I  shall  deal  in 
any  statistical  reports,  as  anyone  can  peruse  them  within  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  library.  My  only  object  is  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  as  my  time  is  limited,  I  may  treat  of  it  only  superficially. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  scope  of  this  address,  which  of  necessity  must  be 
short,  to  go  into  minute  details  touching  the  experiences  of  the  beginner, 
of  the  many  difficulties  he  will  encounter,  but  I  must  say  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  business,  intelligence,  patience  and  industry  will,  when  sea- 
soned with  judgment,  bring  at  least  partial  success,  with  the  chances 
favoring  a  much  greater  degree.  The  new  beginner  must  not  for  a  single 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  succeed  he  must  work  Intelligently 
and  persistently.  It  takes  toil,  it  takes  study— and  he  must  expect  and 
be  prepared  for  disappointment,  for  disappointments  lurk  at  each  and 
every  turn.  Many  of  our  most  promising  beginners  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  simply  because  their  first  efforts  did  not  attain  the  degree  of 
success  thgy  had  hoped  for,  and  gone  into  other  business,  where  they 
are  not  required  to  work  so  diligently  and  where  the  chances  of  failure 
are  not  so  discouraging. 

Most  Duroc  swine  breeders  well  remember— and  in  remembering  one 
does  not  have  to  travel  so  far  back  into  "yesterdays"- when  they  were 
greeted  with  all  sorts  of  derision  and  scoffs,  and  often  wanting  but  little 
of  downright  scorn.  Who,  in  the  past  few  years,  prompted  by  the  remark- 
able advancement  and  the  great  profits  derived  from  the  growing  of  the 
red  hog.  have  not  turned  their  eyes  toward  this  ifast-growing  animal 
with  the  query:  "Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  are  becoming  so 
deeply  interested  in  this  comparatively  unknown  hog?" 

We  are  frank  enough  to  admit  vast  changes  have  been  accomplished 
in  tlie  form  and  general  appearance  of  the  Duroc  swine  since  his  advent 
as  a  money  producer,  and  he  now  stands  pre-eminent  with  the  world- 
famed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  for  beauty  of  color  and  symmetry 
of  form. 

The  originator  of  this  far-famed  beauty  has  lived  to  behold,  with 
that  pride  of  the  true  American  spirit,  those  wonderful  changes  until 
he  Is  enabled  to  declare,  with  emphasis:     "I   have  beheld  his  advent 
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and  growth  to  eminence  in  all  desirable  qualities  in  this  species  of  live 
stock." 

The  proof  necessary  to  establishing  the  fact  in  the  minds  of  any 
incredulous  persons,  who  possibly  may  be  laboring  under  the  halucfn- 
ation  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Duroc,  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  two  years,  more  breeders  have  taken  hold  of  the  red  hog  than 
all  others  combined,  which  is  enough  within  itself  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  observer  of  the  worth  of  this  selection,  and  with  the  assurance 
of  unequaled  success  in  the  merited  fame  and  fortune  of  this  favorite, 
that  in  every  clime,  all  over  the  land,  they  are  fast  proving  nature's 
inexorable  law,  that  they  are  the  survivor  of  the  fittest. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  instances  where  we  might  add  sugges- 
tions which,  if  followed  and  acted  uiJon,  would  be  of  incalculable  beneftt 
to  the  intelligent  breeder  seeking  information  on  some  particular  subject 
which  interests  him  alone,  but  we  note  the  excellent  program  prepared 
by  our  worthy  committee,  containing,  as  it  does,  gentlemen  of  a  wide 
range  of  experience  running  through  many  years  of  study,  and  I  feel 
that  most  points  of  vital  interest  to  the  beginner  will  be  treated  upon  in 
such  a  plain,  thorough  and  intelligent  manner  that  he  will  go  from 
this  meeting  better  prepared  to  conduct  his  chosen  vocation  by  having 
been  here. 

After  the  president's  address  Col.  David  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  gave 
a  talk  on  "Breeding  Thoroughbred  Swine."  He  made  some  good  points 
and  brought  out  discussion,  he  was  followed  by  W.  A.  Graver  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 

The  following  breeders  read  papers:  J.  B.  Hilligoss,  Anderson,  Ind.. 
M.  P.  Gannon,  New  Gastle,  Ind.,  and  G.  E.  Smith,  Lincoln,  Ind.  These 
papers  and  the  discussion  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  pleasing  features  of  these  annual  meetings  is  the 
banquet  held  each  year.  It  is  a  love  feast  for  breeders  of  all  breeds  of 
hogs,  and  out  of  170  that  sat  down  at  the  tables,  seventy  of  them  were 
breeders  of  the  reds;  one  rule  of  the  Association  is  when  you  join  the 
Association  that  entitles  you  to  a  seat  at  the  banquet  table.  The  election 
of  officers  for  1004  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  G.  G.  Gotton,  Manila;  Vice-President,  G.  B.  Lockhart, 
Martinsville;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G.  E.  Smith,  Lincoln. 

Executive  Committee:  R.  G.  Springer,  Elizabethtown;  J.  D.  Nidlinger, 
Decatur;  E.  M.  Clark,  Bunker  Hill;  M.  P.  Gannon,  New  Gastle;  W.  A. 
Carver,  Grawfordsville. 

Program  Committee:  S.  W.  Johnson,  Marion;  K  E.  Phillips,  Onward; 
L.  Savage,  Wagoner. 

Arrangement  Committee:  C.  B.  Lockhart,  Martinsville;  David  Wallace, 
Indianai)olis;  E.  K.  Morris,  ludianaiiolls. 
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The  last  session  was  held  at  8  a.  m.,  Januaiy  8,  and  breeders  were 
so  enthused  that  the  President  had  to  tell  when  it  was  time  to  adjouirn 
90  all  would  get  to  the  Stock  Yards  in  time  for  the  red  sale.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  meet  at  Indianapolis,  January,  1906. 


PREPARING  AND  OFFERING  SWINE  FOR  PUBLIC  SALE. 

[Read  by  M.  P.  Cannon,  New  Castle.  Ind.,  before  the  Indiana  Duroc- 
Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  January  7,  1904,  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.] 

This  question  does  not  call  for  oratory,  but  a  man  who  carries  slop. 
To  begin,  you  should  have  thoroughbred  stock,  sires  and  dams  recorded. 
Of  course,  they  should  be  Duroc-Jerseys.     Have  your  pigs  to  come  in 
March  and  April.     When  the  pigs  want  to  begin  to  eat,  give  them  a 
place  to  themselves.    Their  food  should  consist  of  shorts,  bran  and  oats, 
ground  fine,  with  a  small  portion  of  meal.     Feed  sparingly.     Just  keep 
them  growing  nicely;  do  not  allow  them  to  get  fat  before  sale  day;  then 
have  them  Just  fat  enough  to  round  them  out  nice;  give  them  plenty  of 
range  to  run  over  with  fresh  green  grass,  such  as  bluegrass  first  and 
clover  for  summer  pasture,   with  light  feeds  of  corn  each  day,   fresh 
water  all  the  .time.    By  the  middle  of  July  I  put  my  pigs  on  full  feed  of 
ground  oats  with  one-third  corn,  soaked  from  one  feed  to  the  next;  con- 
tinue feeding  the  oats  till  green  corn  will  do  to  commence  feeding,  which 
is  usually  about  the  first  of  September.     Commence  with  the  com  very 
sparhigly,  increase  the  amount  a  little  each  day  until  you  have  them  on 
fair  feed  of  com,  then  begin  to  cut  down  the  slop  or  ground  feed  to 
within  thirty  days  of  your  sale  date  when  it  should   be  discontinued 
entirely,  then  give  your  pigs  com  and  good  clean  water.     Do  not  have 
corn  lying  by  them,  just  give  them  what  they  will  eat  in  the  next  hour 
or  two;  feed  this  way  to  within  ten  days  of  your  sale,  then  slacken  some 
on  the  com.    You  should  rake  the  cobs  in  a  pile  once  a  week  and  make 
charcoal  for  them  to  eat.     Give  salt  once  or  twice  a  week.     When  you 
have  done  all  this  you  surely  will  have  some  nice  pigs  for  your  sale. 
You  have  the  pig  ready,  but  what  next?    I  always  see  about  advertising 
properly  and  thoroughly.     We  have  a  great  amount  to  do  yet,  providing 
lunch,  conveyance,  cleaning  sale  barn,  whitewashing  pens,  penning  hogs 
and  getting  them  cleaned  and  brushed  up,  making  them  as  clean-looking 
as  it  is  iwssible  to  do.    Pen  them  with  males  and  females  of  the  same  litter 
In  pens  as  near  each  other  as  possible,  have  your  help  of  the  very  best 
yon  can  get,  handle  the  hogs  carefully  and  do  not  allow  them  to  squeal 
and  disturb  the  sale.    I  never  drive  the  best  out  first.    Just  as  the  sale 
gots  started  nicely  and  every  one  has  got  in,  then  we  commence  with 
some  of  our  best  ones.    You  should  not  forget  the  auctioneer.    He  should 
iMive  been  selected  a  number  of  months  ahead  of  your  sale.     If  he  is 
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the  right  kind,  he  will  have  done  you  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the 
way  of  persuading  men  to  come  to  the  sale.  We  followed  the  above 
and  had  a  very  satisfactory  sale. 

Q.    Why  do  you  quit  slopping  thirty  days  before  your  sale? 

A.    I  want  to  get  that  bloated  belly  off  the  pigs. 

Graver:  There  Is  another  reason  why  you  should  stop  slopping  thirty 
days  before  the  sale,  that  is  the  way  they  will  be  fed  after  leaving  your 
hands,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are  not  slopped  after  leaving  your 
hands  and  that  means  that  the  pigs  will  go  down. 

Nidlinger:     Do  you  feed  oil  meal? 

Cannon:    I  feed  different  stock  foods  and  some  oil  meal. 

Nidlinger:    Do  you  think  it  profitable  to  feed  any  stock  foods? 

Johnson:  I  think  it  pays  to  feed  stock  foods;  it  keeps  your  hogs 
in  condition  so  they  are  in  good  shape  to  resist  disease. 

Nidlinger:  In  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  tried  the  different  stock 
foods,  and  they  are  not  profitable  with  me.  I  find  Old  Process  oil  meal 
and  ashes  better  than  any  stock  food  I  ever  fed. 

Hudson:    Stock  foods  are  mostly  composed  of  oil  meal. 

Cannon:    I  depend  a  great  deal  on  charcoal  and  ashes. 

Johnson:    I  think  the  stock  foods  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Baurer:  We  are  foolish  to  help  these  stock  food  men  to  get  rich.  Yes, 
to  make  millionaires,  when  we  can  raise  all  the  foods  we  need  right  on 
the  farm. 

Nidlinger:  I  find  the  Canadian  field  peas  one  of  the  most  profitable 
feeds  for  breeders  to  feed  their  hogs.    I  raise  several  acres  every  year. 

FEEDING  AND  CARING  FOR  HOGS  FROM  BIRTH  TO  200  POUNDS. 

[Read  by  C.  E.  Smith,  Lincoln,  Ind.,  before  the  Indiana  Duroc-Jersey 
Swine  Breeders*  Association,  January  7th,  1904,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind."] 

First,  I  would  have  the  dam  in  as  good,  healthy  condition  as  possible, 
free  from  lice;  give  her  a  good  comfortable  place  to  farrow,  and  would 
recommend  letting  the  sow  farrow  on  the  ground;  never  let  a  sow  lie  on 
board  fioor  before  farrowing  and  at  all  times  let  them  have  plenty  of 
exercise. 

After  the  pigs  are  farrowed  see  that  they  and  the  dam  are  kept 
quiet  as  possible  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  then  give  just  a  little 
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luke  warm  water  and  in  about  six  hours  give  a  little  slop.  If  that  is 
not  too  rich,  increase  slowly  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  and  then 
allow  them  plenty  of  good  slop.  Don't  give  Any  corn  until  about  the 
third  day  and  then  just  a  very  small  amodnt,  gradually  increasing.  Be 
very  careful  about  feeding  corn.  The  corn  had  better  be  left  off  if 
yon  have  anything  else  to  take  its  place.  If  com  is  fed  It  should  be  very 
sparingly,  until  the  pigs  are  several  days  old.  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  a  pig's  life,  one  heavy  feed  may,  and  often  does, 
ruin  the  litter.  I  have  had  more  than  one  illustration  of  this.  What 
the  sow  eats  affects  the  pig  directly,  and  that  in  a  few  hours.  When 
the  pigs  are  several  days  old  I  begin  feeding  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  corn,  made  into  a  slop  with  warm  water.  The  pigs  also  will 
soon  learn  to  drink  of  the  slop  when  a  trough  is  given  out  of  reach  of  sow. 

One  very  important  thing  is  to  notice  in  the  pig's  mouth  for  those 
little,  black,  sharp  teeth.  Provide  yourself  with  a  small  pair  of  nippers 
and  nip  the  teeth  off  close.  If  you  have  had  experience  of  this  kind  you 
know  that  the  little  fellows  will  bite  one  another,  also  bite  the  dam, 
it  being  but  a  short  time  until  they  get  no  milk  and  the  results  are 
yop  have  a  litter  of  runts. 

When  pigs  are  eight  or  ten  days  old,  move  the  sow  into  a  small  lot 
or  put  two  sows  and  their  litters  together,  that  is,  sows  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  each  other,  where  they  can  have  exercise  and  get  a  little  grass. 
The  pigs  will  naturally  go  along  and  get  what  exercise  they  need,  thus 
avoiding  thumps  and  keeping  them  from  getting  fat  and  lazy.  The 
feeder  must  watch  the  pigs  closely  every  day  and  increase  feed  only 
as  it  is  required,  always  just  enough  to  get  all  possible  growth,  yet 
never  once  too  much.  The  instant  the  pigs  begin  to  scour,  cut 
down  the  sow's  feed.  Just  a  little  copperas  dissolved  in  sow's  swill 
will  check  scours  if  done  at  once.  If  pigs  show  any  signs  of  constipa- 
tion add  a  little  oil  meal, to  sow's  slop.  Don't  over  do  it.  At  all  times 
keep  sows'  quarters  clean,  bedding  fresh  and  dry.  Sore  tails,  scurvy,  etc., 
are  the  results  of  filth  and  neglect. 

When  pigs  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  begin  to  feed  them  to  one 
side,  where  the  sows  can't  disturb  them,  get  them  to  eating  and  as  they 
take  more  feed  they  will  require  less  from  the  sow.  Weaning  them 
is  largely  a  matter  each  breeder  decides  according  to  use  of  the  sow 
afterwards  and  can  be  done  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  or  later  as  the 
case  demands.  But  let  the  weaning,  whenever  done,  be  prepared  for 
first  and  not  done  suddenly.  Cut  down  the  sow's  rations  a  week  before 
hand  to  stop  the  flow  of  milk,  then  when  weaning  remove  sow  and  leave 
the  pigs.  Shut  sow  up  in  a  tight,  dry  pen  and  feed  very  light  for  at 
least  five  or  seven  days  and  it  is  not  likely  you  will  be  troubled  with 
ulcerated  udders.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  set  rules,  telling 
just  how  much  to  feed,  just  what  to  feed,  just  how,  when  and  where 
to  feed,  for  this  must  depend  largely  on  circumstances,   surroundings 
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and  location.    Bnt  one  rnle  will  always  apply,  always  feed  enough,  never 
feed  too  much  and  to  eonie  as  near  a  balanced  ration  as  possible. 

After  pigs  are  tboroiiglily  weaned  I  wonld  recommend  as  large  a 
range  as  i>ossible  and  access  to  a  good  clover  pasture.  Tbey  must  have 
plenty  of  shade  and  all  the  pure,  fresh  water  they  want,  not  iillowing 
them  to  make  walloAvs  or  lie  in  stagnant  waters  or  holes  and  at  all 
times  use  preventatives  to  keep  disease  away.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  to  keei)  them  free  from  lice  and  feed  them  something  to  rid  them 
of  worms.  Feed  a  small  ration  of  corn  regularly— exercise  the  greatest 
of  care  about  feeding  corn  as  it  is  very  injurious  if  too  much  is  fed — 
slop  them  with  middlings  and  bran,  half  and  half.  If  more  middlings 
are  fed  you  are  apt  to  have  the  feed  too  strong  and  cheek  the  growth 
of  the  pig. 

I  believe  if  these  rules  are  brought  into  practice,  and  used  from  birth 
up  to  six  months  old,  that  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  the  porker  to  weigh 
two  hundred  pounds.    I^et  me  hear  from  some  one  else. 

Yours  truly  and  resi)ect fully, 

C.  K.  SMITH. 

DISCUSSION. 

This  paiHU*  was  well  received  and  brought  out  a  good  discussion 
on  different  feeds.  The  point  being  brought  out  that  to  have  good 
animals  a  large  belly  must  be  grow'u  on  a  pig,  and  clover  and  slop  was 
considered  the  best  feeds  to  make  large  bellies  on  pigs. 

Q.    Has  any  brwder  tried  corn  ensilage  for  feed  for  hogs? 

A.  We  are  feeding  that  food  now  and  our  hogs  like  it  and  are  doing 
well  on  it.— Puckett. 

The  slop  question  came  up  and  the  breeders  were  divided  as  to  feed- 
ing thick  or  thin  slop.  Some  urged  that  thin  slop  would  increase  the 
size  of  the  stomach,  while  others  argued  that  by  feeding  thick  slop  it 
would  be  eaten  slower,  making  digestion  better,  which  means  healthier 
and  stronger  pigs. 

I'resldent:  Ifow  many  mean  by  thin  slop  that  it  will  run  In  the 
trough V    All  those  that  ftd  thin  slop  said  it  w'ould  run. 

The  lu'esident  called  for  the  number  that  fed  thin  slop,  also  those 
tliat  fed  thick  slop.  The  vote  was  two  to  one  iii  favor  of  thin  slop. 
The  president  said:  **!  had  trouble  in  my  herd  once  and  I  tliink  It  w^as 
caused  by  pushing  my  pigs  too  hard  and  I  fed  thin,  rich  slop.  I  think 
if  you  feed  thick  slop,  tliiek  enough  so  that  it  will  have  to  be  eaten  slow. 
tlie  i)igs  will  be  liealtliier. 
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Cannon:  I  feed  oats,  ground  fine  (I  drive  six  miles  to  have  it  ground 
in  an  old  fashioned  burr,  when  I  have  an  iron  mill  near  my  farm).  I 
make  mush  with  hot  water  and  let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes  before  feed- 
ing, have  fifty  bushels  of  turnips,  cook  them  soft  and  mash  up  in  the 
kettle. 

JohnKon:    I  think  fine  ground  feed  the  best  to  prepare  a  slop. 

The  subject  was  brought  ui),  **The  Best  Way  to  Dispose  of  Cholera 
Hogs  After  Death.'*  Some  said  they  burned  them  and  Mr.  Tuckett  said 
he  had  his  man  to  sprinkle  the  carcass  with  lime  and  it  was  no  time 
before  It  was  consumed,  having  disposed  of  the  animal,  killed  th(»  germs 
and  disinfected  the  premises. 
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Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  10.00  a.  m.  in  room  12,  at  the  State 
House,  Thursday,  January  7,  1904. 

In  spite  of  the  cold,  bad  winter  weather  of  a  few  days  previous,  the 
breeders  turned. out  in  good  numbers  and  held  one  of  the  best  attended, 
mdst  entertaining  and  instructive  meetings  ever  appreciated  by  this 
Association.  There  were  at  least  two  hundred  breeders  present,  repre- 
sefating  all  breeds,  but  they  furled  their  banners,  ceased  shouting  the 
praises  of  the  blacks,  reds  or  Whites  and  stepped  over  the  line  to  join  in 
a  discussion  of  advantages,  diseases  and  defects  general  ta  all. 

Owing  to  the  sad  death  of  the  president,  Mr.  J.  B.  Luyster,  of  Frank- 
lin^  Ind.,  and  the  sickness  of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  A.  S.  Gilmour,  of 
Grfeensburg,  Mr.  F.  P.  Modlin,  of  Newcastle,  gave  eflBcient  services  in 
the  chair.  On  account  of  the  above,  Mr.  Modlin  omitted  the  president's 
address,  he  being  unprepared  for  the  occasion.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  also  omitted  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  com- 
mehcement,  and  the  meeting  started  off  with  the  second  paper  on  the 
program. 

**Some  of  the  Difficulties  Which  Swine  Breeders  Have  to  Encounter 
and  How  to  Overcome  Them."  Mr.  W.  O.  Canaday,  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
gave  a  most  efficient  talk  on  the  above  subject.  He  took  a  young 
breeder,  with  veiy  little  experience,  with  a  herd  of  sows  on  his  hands. 
Many  older  breeders  can  well  sympathize  with  the  poor  young  fellow. 
a«  portrayed  by  Mr.  Canaday,  with  a  herd  of  sows  which  would  not 
come  In  heat  nor  get  in  pig,  and  when  the  pigs  did  come  they  were  small 
and  got  the  thumps  and  scours,  from  over-feeding  the  sows.  How  the  pigs 
got  mangy,  lost  their  little  tails,  and  finally  wound  the  poor,  discouraged 
boy  up  with  the  hog  cholera,  the  grand  finale  gf  many  older  breeders' 
herds.  But  Mr.  Canaday  was  generous;  he  went  on  to  give  his  experience 
in  keeping  aWay  from  all  the  above  troubles;  how  he  would  give  his  sows 
more  exercise,  not  to  feed  so  much  corn,  give  the  pigs  exercise  and. 
mainly,  to  try  and  prevent,  by  feeding,  cleanliness  and  medicine,  the  last 
catastrophe — cholera. 

No.  3  on  the  program,  "What  Constitutes  the  Real  Value  of  Breeding 
Animals,  and  Why  Do  Breeders  Pay  Seemingly  High  Prices  for  Some 
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AniniLls  and  refuse  to  Buy  Others  that  are  Seemingly  Better  at  Low 
Prices?"  Mr.  C.  W.  Travis,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  gave  a  short  talk  on  this 
subject,  stating  that  the  real  value  of  a  brood  sow  was  her  ab{)ity  to 
turn  out  a  good  number  of  strong,  vigorous,  well  marked  pig$,  Mr. 
Travis  went  on  to  say  that  the  breeders  and  farmers  were  incllfied  to 
pay  too  much  for  fat  to  look  at  instead  of  points,  which  constitute  the 
up-to-date  type  of  hog.  It  was  also  decided,  in  the  general  dispussion 
on  this  subject,  that  to  have  your  i)igs  come  early  and  then  hold  ap  early 
fall  sale  was  the  most  expedient  way  to  dispose  of  a  crop  of  pigs. 

The  fourth  subject  ou  the  program,  ''Some  Leaks  in  RaisiDg  and 
Disposing  of  Pedigreed  Hogs/'  was  assigned  to  Joe  Cunningham,  of 
Peru,  Ind.  In  his  talk  he  decided  that  the  greatest  leakage  in  th^  breed- 
ing business  was  the  losses  In  the  spring  pig  crop.  It  really  represented 
the  greatest  loss  in  Indiana.  No  man  can  expect  to  raise  a  gqod  per- 
centage of  his  hogs  unless  he  is  fixed  for  it.  Poor  quarters  and  poor 
beds  will  kill  your  pigs  no  matter  how  many  nights  you  sit  up  with 
them.  Trusting  to  providence  will  be  found  as  the  greatest  mistake 
toward  profitable  swine  breeding,  yet  thousands  of  breeders  and  farmers 
are  in  that  rut  and  wonder  why  they  don't  make  a  success  in  the  swine 
business.  Mr.  Cunningham  went  on  to  say  that  one  February  pig  was 
worth  four  May  pigs  in  his  business,  and  the  way  he  saved  these  early 
pigs  was  by  being  fixed  for  it.  His  hog  house  is  21x25,  with  s|x  stalls 
8x8,  with  a  rail  all  around  them;  ceiling  7  feet  high,  lathed  and  plas- 
tered. There  is  also  a  stove  and  bed  in  the  house.  The  stove  to  keep 
the  pigs  warm,  and  the  bed  is  for  Joe.  Naturally  It  Is  an  extra  large 
one.  Mr.  Cunningham  wound  up  by  saying  that  the  main  trouble  Is 
when  the  pigs  are  first  born.    Watch  them  then. 

The  chairman  then  referred  back  to  the  first  paper  on  the  program, 
"The  Effects  of  Feed  on  Size  and  Quality  of  the  Bone."  Prof.  Skinner  of 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  referred  the  breeders  to  Prof.  Henry's 
publication  on  the  above  subject.  He  went  on  to  say  the  best  plan  to 
get  a  good  bone  was  to  keep  away  from  corn,  as  It  weakened  t|ie  bone. 
What  feeders  desire  is  a  hard,  flinty  bone,  of  medium  size;  not  a  coarse, 
loose,  open  bone  with  lots  of  bulk.  The  college  had  decided  that  the 
use  of  bran,  oats,  tankage  and  shorts  was  the  best  feeds  to  improve 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  bone,  but  breeders  should  look  to  their 
crosses  a  great  deal  for  best  results  along  this  line. 

"Have  the  Prices  of  Breeding  Hogs  Decreased  in  the  Past  Twelve 
Months?  If  So,  What  Was  the  Cause?"  was  the  subject  assfgned  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  Mugg,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.  Mr.  Mugg  stated  that  his  s^ock  had 
been  selling  good.  Outside  of  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
refer  to  the  sales  of  the  past  year,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  that  all 
breeds  were  selling  higher  than  they  ever  sold  before. 
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The  regular  bree<l  meetings  were  called  to  order  about  this  time  and 
the  meeting  was  practically  adjourned. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

President— K.  P.  Mo<llin,  Poland-China  breeder,  Newcastle,  Ind. 

\'lce-President— W.  C.  I-^gg,  Duroc-.Tersey  breeder,  Windfall,  Ind. 

Secretary— W.  K.  MidkitT.  Poland-('hina  breeder,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Treasurer— F.  Elliott,  Berlvshire  i)reeder,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee— W.  V.  Johnson,  Poland-China  breeder,  New 
Augusta,  Ind.;  F.  F.  Moore,  Chester- White  breeder,  Rochester,  Ind.;  C. 
C.  Cotton,  Duroc-.Iersey  l»retder,  Manila,  Ind. 

Program  Committee— K.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis;  W.  R.  Midkiff, 
PlielbyviUe;  Lucian  Arl)uckle,  Hope;  Chas.  B.  I^ockhart,  Martinsville;  E. 
J.  Barker,  Thorntown;  J.  C.  Reed,  Springport. 

()n  motion,  a  committee  comi)08ed  of  W.  C  Hendricks,  A.  F.  May 
and  W.  C.  Legg  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
.1.  B.  Luyster,  of  Franklin,  Ind.: 

Wliereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  Divine  I'rovidence  to  remove  from 
our  Association,  by  death,  J.  B.  Luyster,  Franklin,  Ind.;  a  brother  breeder 
for  whom  we  had  the  highest  esteem  as  a  citizen  and  as  an  honorable 
member  of  this  Association;  tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Ave,  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
brotlier,  and  that  a  copy  of  tliese  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  and 
placed  on  the  records  of  this  Association." 

Messrs.  W.  O.  Canaday,  A.  ( ■.  Hodson  and  F.  Moore  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  confer  with  tlie  member*  of  a  new  association  formed, 
called  the  Improved  Live  Stock  Association  of  Indiana.  This  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  interest  of  live  stock  husbandry,  all  breeds  and 
classes  being  included. 

DESCRIBE"  A  PIO  TO  BE  BOUGHT  AND  ONE  TO  BE  SOLD. 

Paper  read  by  Walter  Kemi),  at  the  Poland-China  meeting,  Indianapolis, 

January  G,  1904. 

Fellow  Swine  Breeders,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  with 
you  here  in  this  city  at  this  time,  assembled  with  brother  hog  breeders, 
that  we  may  be  a  benefit  to  each  other  by  discussing  the  many  details 
coimected  with  one  of  the  grandest  enterprises  of  the  day,  Poland- 
China  breeding.  As  for  the  sul>ject  now  l>efore  us— Describe  a  pig  to  be 
bought  and  one  to  be  sold.  Tlie  two  phrases  to  me  are  as  I  believe  they 
are  to  all  of  us,  synonymous;  that  is  under  like  conditions  as  to  the 
price  given  or  received  for  an  animal  and  the  place  he  is  to  fill. 

It  is  true  there  are  different  markets  in  the  hog  business  as  well  as 
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there  are  different  grades  of  aiiinmls  to  till  them.     For  iustauce  we  may 
make  four  grades,  which  we  will  classify  as  follows: 

Ist.   The  pig  for  exhibition  purposes. 

2(1.   The  pig  for  the  breeder  in  general. 

3(1.   The  pig  for  the  farmer. 

4th.   The  pig  for  the  feed  lot. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  portray  here  the  ideal  show  pig  today  as 
we  see  him.  But  each  and  every  one  of  us  should  have  his  ideal  show 
pig  Tividly  stamped  on  his  mind.  If  he  hasn't  he  had  better  turn  his 
attention  to  some  profession  other  than  he  Is  now  In.  because  on  this 
one  i)oint  hinges  the  excellence  of  the  Poland-China  hog,  and  his  keeping 
of  the  high  standard  which  all  other  breeders  are  trying  to  imitate.  Tliis 
is  what  we  are  all  striving  to  produce  In  our  own  lun'ds  as  well  as  for 
the  Poland-China  in  general— Our  Ideal. 

If  we  are  In  the  market  for  this  class  of  hog  and  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  one  that  is  (lulte  in  harmony  with  our 
ideal,  we  should  spy  in  this  case  he  is  the  pig  to  buy.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  happy  possessor  of  such  an  animal  is  in  n(HMl  of  coin  more  than  he 
is  in  need  of  a  show  pig,  we  sliould  say  he  is  the  pig  to  be  sold. 

As  for  the  pig  to  suit  the  demdnd  of  the  breeder  in  general,  we  will 
agree  that  they  are  not  all  born  good  enough  for  the  tirst  class  men- 
tioned by  any  means.  There  is  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  which  would  be 
termed  high  class  ones;  but  would  not  quite  do  for  the  show  ring.  This 
class  the  breeder  may  nse  to  a  good  advantage  and  may  make  a  good 
cross,  with,  possibly  his  own  herd  header  which  might  be  particularly 
strong  where  the  other  animal  may  be  slightly  defective.  Of  course  we 
must  stay  as  close  to  our  own  standard  of  excellence  as  possible,  and  our 
own  standard  should  be  a  high  one,  for  on  the  iiuality  of  our  brood  ani- 
mals as  well  as  on  the  male  at  the  head  of  the  herds  depiMids  the 
snccess  or  failure  of  any  breinler  and  the  retention  of  the  high  and  worthy 
name  the  Poland-China  hog  now  holds.  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  in 
some  to  buy  an  Inferior  anbnal  that  had  a  long  string  of  prize  winning 
ancestors,  or  in  other  words,  a  gilt  edge  pedigree,  simply  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  possessor  of  such  animal  was  willing  tc  sell  at  u  low 
price,  together  with  the  fact  that  tlie  buyer  braced  himself  up  to  believe 
that  the  animal  would  breed  on  regardless  of  his  Inferlorirj*.  This  we 
believe  to  be  a  mistake,  fellow  breeders.  Nature's  laws  are  infallible, 
like  will  prodii(?e  like.  Therefore  we  think  it  unwise  to  buy  pedigree 
without  individual  merit  at  a  low  price  and  advocate  indlvldualitv  to 
gether  with  pedigree  at  a  very  much  larger  price.  Or  If  need  be  give  us 
individual  merit  at  the  expense  of  the  dazzling  pedigree. 

Then  comes  the  farmer  trade.  Tliis  embraces  a  type  of  pig  which 
as  breeders  we  do  not  care  to  retain  in  our  herds,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  purchase  them  at  a  price  far  In  excess  of  market 
value.    There  are  pigs  which  are  a  trifle  coarse  in  some  respects  or  in 
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some  way  not  Just  exactly  up  to  the  standard,  still  be  may  be  of  large 
mellow  growth  or  prolific  kind  which  will  do  any  pork  producer  good  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  grace  his  pig  yard.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
pig  for  the  farmer  to  buy. 

There  is  still  another  class,  as  we  mentioned  before,  of  which  we  are 
painfully  aware.  Tliis  is  the  cull.  He  is  present  alike,  however,  among 
all  breeds  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Wherever  we  go  he  is  present.  It  is 
no  defect  of  any  particular  breed,  it  is  caused  from  a  misfortune  of 
the  pig  which  happens  him  before  maturity.  Such  misfortunes  are  numer- 
ous and  liable  to  happen  though  the  best  of  care  is  taken. 

This  class  we  earnestly  advocate  selling  to  the  butcher. 

As  for  our  mail  order  trade,  the  buyer  should  clearly  state  his  wants, 
and  the  buyer  and  seller  should  alike  be  magnanimous  toward  each  other, 
and  follow  the  Golden  Rule  and  all  will  be  in  harmony. 

THE   QUALIFICATIONS   NECESSARY   TO   A   SUCCESSFUL   SWINE 

BREEIHER. 

Paper  read  by  Adam  F.  May,  Flatrock,  Ind.,  at  Poland-China  meeting, 

Indianapolis,  January  6,  1904. 

Friends  and  brother  swine  breeders  of  Indiana: 

The  subject:  "The  Qualifications  Necessary  to  a  Successful  Swine 
Breeder,"  is  a  subject  which  however  little  I  may  be  able  to  speak  of, 
is  one  which  I  feel  much  miglit  be  said  of. 

First,  I  would  say  that  to  be  a  successful  swine  breeder  it  were  best 
to  be  born  of  hard  working,  industrious  and  honorable  parentage,  be 
reared  to  work  and  to  love  it  as  well.  He  should  not  be  afraid  to  don 
the  overalls,  and  should  feel  that  the  slop  bucket  and  the  hog  troughs 
are  necessary  companions  in  life.  He  should  be  honest,  industrious, 
truthful  and  economical— not  stingy  but  close  enough  in  financial  dealings 
to  so  arrange  as  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  should  have  an  eye 
to  the  future  for  this  purpose  and  also  for  the  selection  of  the  herd, 
whereby  he  would  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  conformity  as  well  as  that 
of  symmetry,  so  that  after  selecting  his  ideal  type  of  hog  he  might  be 
able  to  follow  this  type  till  the  herd  was  selected.  He  should  post  himself 
well  as  to  the  individuality  of  the  hog  and  also  as  to  the  different  blood 
lines. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  good  judgment,  especially  as'^to  the  nature  of 
the  hog,  so  after  having  his  herd  selected  would  be  able  to  select  suitable 
quarters  for  the  same.  Study  well  the  composition  of  the  hog  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  diet  for  future  development.  He  should  have  an  eye 
for  the  welfare  of  the  hog.  and  quick  to  note  any  trouble  or  ailment 
with  any  individual,  and  at  breeding  time  he  must  be  well  enough  posted 
on  blood  lines  to  be  able  to  tell  what  blood  lines  to  mate  together  to  get 
best  results.     And  I  would  here  add  that  the  man  who  has  this  nee- 
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essary  qualification  may  consider  himself  fortunate  indeed.  He  should 
be  able  to  use  his  tongue  well  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  but  have 
sense  enough  to  know  when  and  where  to  quit  He  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable good  Judge  of  human  nature,  thereby  not  offending  a  would-be 
purchaser,  and  yet  knowledge  enough  of  his  nature  to  have  him  follow 
your  Ideas.  He  should  have  a  fair  education  so  as  to  keep  all  accounts 
correct,  and  be  a  good  enough  penman  that  you  on  receiving  his  letters 
might  be  able  to  tell  whQt  he  is  writing  you  about.  He  should  be  genteel, 
friendly  and  sociable  at  all  times,  especially  among  his  fellow  breeders, 
quick  to  resent  a  wrong,  and  ever  ready  to  return  a  kindness. 

While  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  and  free  to  confess  that  possibly 
there  are  successful  breeders  who  have  not  all  these  qualifications,  but 
1  am  just  as  free  to  assert  that  all  successful  breeders  have  most  ajl 
^^e  qualifications. 


MY  TYPE  OF  DUROC-JBRSEY. 

Paper  by  J.  B.  Hilligoss,  Anderson,  Ind.,  read  before  the  Indiana  Swine 
Breeders*  Association,  January  7,  1904,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

friends  and  brother  breeders,  I  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  to 
attend  the  jubilee  and  help  to  partake  of  the  good  things  that  Brother 
i'^khart  and  others  were  requested  to  have  served  at  the  banquet. 
M  to  the  subject  assigned  me,  I  will  say:    As  to  my  type  of  a  Duroc- 
letsey,  I  would  prefer  an  animal  that  would  fill  the  following  descrip- 
tion: medium  8l2ed  head,  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  not  too  long  from 
the  eyes  to  the  end  of  the  nose.    I  prefer  a  slight  dish  in  face,  thin  ears, 
extending  forward  and  outward,  slightly  broke  near  the  center,  and  of 
medium  size.     1  prefer  a  short  neck  with  a  high  crest,  shoulders  wide  on 
top  and  carrying  a  good  depth  back  of  the  shoulders.    I  want  a  full  heart 
girth,  not  cramped  or  wrinkled  and  carried  down  full  at  the  underline; 
the  T\h»  well  sprung  on  the  side  and  of  good  depth,  not  curved  under 
and  making  the  body  round,  but  giving  a  large,  roomy  body,  and  I  may 
as  well  mention  that  I  prefer  a  medium  length  type,  not  too  long,  as  I 
find  that  a  hog  with  too  much  length  is  not  as  easy  a  feeder  as  the 
medium  hog.    I  prefer  a  slightly  arched  back,  and  the  hams  I  want  as 
full  and  bulging  as  possible  coming  well  down  to  the  hock,  and  a  tail 
of  medium  size,  set  on  well,  high  up,  and  nicely  tapered.    Legs  set  well 
Apart  and  to  stand  up  as  straight  as  possible  on  feet.    I  prefer  a  hog  not 
too  high  off  the  ground,  neither  do  I  want  him  too  close,  just  a  medium 
distance  from  the  ground  to  the  underline;  I  want  a  good  depth  between 
the  under  and  upper,  lines  and  I  do  not  care  how  large  they  may  mature 
—the  larger  the  better.     I  also  prefer  a  medium  bone  (not  meaty)  but 
solid  and  firm.    I  want  short  pastern  joints,  the  shorter  the  better.    When 
we  Duroc-Jersey  breeders  succeed  in  getting  an  entire  herd  of  this  descrip- 
^oDi  We  will  have  succeeded  in  something  that  no  other  breeders  of  any 
-breed  have  yet  done. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


Indiana  State  Veterinary  Association. 


The  thirty-third  semianmial  meeting  of  the  Indiaim  State  Veterinary 
Association  was  liehl  at  the  Indiana  Veterinary  College,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  on  January  0,  1004. 

The  lirst  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  ni.  by  the  Vice-President, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Audermau. 

The  following  members  responded  to  roll  call:  F.  W.  Andermau,  Hart- 
ford City,  Ind.;  Wm.  Axby,  Harrison,  Ohio;  O.  L.  Boor,  Muncle,  Ind.; 

E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  F.  A.  Bolser,  New  Castle,  Ind.;  James 
Crall,  Shelby ville,  Ind.;  W.  B.  Craig,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  R.'  A.  Craig, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  W.  A.  Di-yden,  Columbus,  Ind.;  J.  O.  Greeson,  Kokomo. 
Ind.;  Clarkson  Gause,  Carthage,  Ind.;  J.  J.  Herron,  Tipton,  Ind.;  Robert 

F.  Harper,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  W.  Klotz,  NoblesviUe,  Ind.;  Walter  Lang- 
try,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Frank  Muecke,  Indianapolis,  Ind,;  Ferd.  A.  Mueller, 
Indianapolis,  Iiid.;  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Wm.  F.  Myers,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.;  K  H.  Pritchard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  E.  Pritchard,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.;  G.  II.  Rol^erts,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Thomas  A.  Siegler, 
Greencastle,  Ind.;  I.  E.  Scripture,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  Samuel  Springer,  Cum- 
berland, Ind.;  Claude  P.  Wilson,  Greentield,  Ind.,  and  about  fifty  visiting 
members  of  the  profession. 

Reports  of  the  Ti'casurer  and  Secretary  were  read  and  adopted. 

Vice-President  F.  W.  Anderman  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  length 
on  the  subject  of,  *'The  Many  Recent  Advancements  Made  by  the  Profes- 
sion." 

The  chairmen  of  the  different  committe<»8  were  then  called  upon  to 
make  their  reports,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Bolser,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterinary  Legislation,  gave  a  very  interesting  report  dealing  with  the 
legislative  subject  in  the  State,  stating  that  the  demand  for  veterlnarj- 
legislation  has  immensely  increased  within  the  last  year. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  F.  W. 
Anderman,  PresidcMit;  W.  B.  Craig,  Vice-President;  O.  L.  Boor,  Trea^ur^r; 

G.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 
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When  the  committees  had  made  their  reports  and  the  business  of  a 
routine  nature  had  been  disposed  of,  tlie  following  clinics  were  witnessed: 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Hall  performed  peroneo-pharyngeal  tenotomy;  oophor- 
ectomy, by  Dr.  G.  H.  Roberts;  Dr.  W.  B.  Craig  performed'  the  operation 
of  peronea-tibial  neurectomy,  median  neurectomy  and  super-carpal  teno- 
tomy; Dr.  A.  N.  Gurley,  of  Martinsville,  trephined  a  case  for  nasal 
catarrh;  Dr.  O.  L.  Boor  did  some  very  nice  work  in  caponizing. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  State  House  at  7:30  p.  m. 

On  reassembling,  the  routine  business  was  again  taken  up,  and  Drs. 
Harry  E.  Smock,  Franklin,  Ind.;  J.  B.  Archer,  Spencer,  Ind.;  H.  L. 
Coote,  Michigan  City,  Ind.;  J.  L.  Axby,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.;  O.  F.  Collins, 
Bellmore,  Ind.,  and  O.  C.  Newgent,  Russellville,  Ind.,  were  elected  to 
membership.  A  number  of  interesting  papers  by  different  members  were 
read  and  discussed.  Dr.  A.  N.  Gurley  read  a  paper  on  ''Atropby  of  Postea- 
splnatus  Muscles."  Dr.  O.  C.  Newgent,  a  paper  on  "Hemorrhage  of  the 
Bladder  in  a  Colt."  Dr.  W.  B.  Craig's  subject,  "The  Hock."  Dr.  G.  H. 
Roberts  on  "Dislocation  of  the  Fetlock  Joint,  with  Favorable  Recovery." 
Dr.  R.  F.  Craig  on  "Infectious  Abortion."  Dr.  J.  B.  Mitchell  on  "Frac- 
ture of  Sesamoids  and  Open  Joint,  Followed  by  Favorable  Recovery." 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  September. 

F.  N.  ANDERMAN,  President. 
G.  H.  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 


THE  VETERINARY  PRACTICE  ACT. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1901,  it  was  intended  that  a  person 
should  be  possessed  of  certain  qualifications  before  being  permitted  to 
pracGce  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery.  These  qualifications  are  that 
the  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  practice  veterinai-y  medicine  and  surgery 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  veterinary  college -or  shall  have  prac- 
ticed veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  as  a  livelihood  in  this  State  for 
five  consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act.  The 
act  further  provides  that  any  one  may  practice  upon  his  own  animals, 
that  any  one  may  castrate,  spay,  or  dehorn,  or  render  assistance  in 
emergencies  without  having  a  certificate  to  practice  veterinary  medicine 
or  surgery.  These  requirements  ar^  certainly  as  low  as  could  be 
expected,  and  have  any  regard  for  the  interests  which  a  veterinarian  is 
expected  to  protect.  In  almost  any  trade  it  is  recognized  that  it  requires 
some  experience  or  training  before  one  can  become  proficient.  If  such 
l>e  the  case  for  a  person  Tvorking  with  wood,  metal,  or  other  matter, 
the  same  rule  should  apply  much  more  forcibly  in  the  training  for  the 
treatment  of  animals  possessed  of  life  and  all  the  attributes  which  that 
term  Implies.     Ignorance  in  cutting  a  board  or  fashioning  Iron  means 
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only  the  loss  of  material  and  the  time  put  upon  it.  Ignorance  in  the^ 
treatment  of  a  disease  in  an  animal  may  mean  the  same  Icind  of  loss 
and  much  more— the  infliction  of  pain  and  cruelty  upon  helpless  creatures 
that  is  positively  barbarous;  the  dissemination  of  contagious  diseases 
because  of  laclc  of  recognition,  and  the  constant  possibility  of  infecting 
people.  If  the  ignorance  of  the  self-styled  veterinarian  affected  himself 
only,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  to  offer  his  services  as  a  commodity  to 
persons  that  do  not  linow  his  ability  is  an  imposition,  and  needs  restric- 
tion to  prevent  harm. 

The  meaning  of  the  act  of  1901  Is  quite  clear,  that  only  those  who 
are  graduates  of  reputable  veterinary  colleges  and  those  having  practiced 
veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  as  a  livelihood  for  a  period  of  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act  should  be  granted  cer- 
tificates to  practice;  The  act  further  provides  that  any  person  may  prac- 
tice upon  his  own  stocls,  may  castrate,  spay,  dehorn,  or  render  assistance 
in  emergencies,  and  to  do  these  things  he  does  not  need  a  certificate. 
Some  of  the  clerics  of  the  court  have  made  some  wonderful  interpretations 
of  the  law.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  be  misled  by  a  college 
diploma  and  not  know  the  difference  between'  a  reputable  institution 
and  one  that  is  not,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  a  certificate 
should  be  granted  to  castrate  to  persons  following  the  blacksmith  trade, 
to  stockmen  who  do  not  follow  veterinary  practice  as  a  profession,  and 
the  number  of  other  conditions  that  have  been  recognized.  The  result 
has  been  the  giving  of  a  legality  to  their  work  and  the  apparent  stamp  of 
approval  to  their  qualifications.  In  some  respects  the  condition  is  worse 
than  before.  It  is  manifest  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  person  competent  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications, 
and  not  by  ninety-nine  persons  that  do  not  understand  the  conditions. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  with  the  amendment  of  1903  and 
the  list  of  those  who  have  been  granted  certificates: 

An  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
regulating  the  practice  of  veterinary  surgery  or  any  branch  thereof  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.". 

[S.  291.     Approved  March  11,  1901.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, That  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  any^act  or  operation,  the  prescribing  or 
giving  of  medicine  for  the  relief  of  diseases,  injury  or  accident;  for  the 
correction  of  habit,  defective  act,  deformity  or  vice;  spaying,-  castration, 
obstetrics,  and  dentistry  upon  any  domestic  animal. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  use  degree  or  title  veterinarian,  veterinary  sur- 
geon, doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery,  doctor  of  comparative 
medicine,  or  any  derivative  thereof,  shall  be  limited  to  those  holding  a 
license  to  practice  under  this  act. 
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Sec.  3.  Any  person  practicing  veterinai-y  medicine  or  surgery  and 
having  a  degree  from  a  reputable  veterinary  college,  shall  be  exempt 
from  jury  duty. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  any  degree,  or 
title  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery,  other 
than  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  act,  and  any  person  so  doing  (shall) 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  veterinliry 
medicine  or  surgery  or  any  branch  thereof  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a 
reputable  veterinary  college:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
apply  to  persons  who  have  practiced  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  in 
this  State  for  live  consecutive  years  as  a  livelihood  immediately  preceding 
the  passage  of  this  act,  as  certified  by  five  freeholders  before  the  county 
clerk  where  he  resides,  nor  for  the  operations  of  castration,  spaying, 
dehorning,  or  assistance  rendered  in  emergencies,  nor  shall  It  apply  to 
persons  practicing  upon  their  own  animals.  Any  person  so  doing  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  provided  in  Section  4. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  qualified  under  this  act  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery,  shall  have  the  same  recognition  in  prescription 
work  as  now  accorded  to  regular  practitioners  of  medicine,  by  druggists 
and  pharmacists. 

Sec.  7.  AJl  persons  desiring  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  the  Stite  of  Indiana  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  applicant  resides,  the  necessary  evidence  as  to  the  qualifications  to 
entitle  them  to  practice  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Upon 
filing  such  evidence  the  clerk  shall  issue  to  such  applicant  a  certificate 
to  practice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  any  county 
In  the  State  of  Indiaha,  such  blank  certificates  to  be  furnished  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  county  clerk  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
persons  In  each  county  qualified  to  practice  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  For  such  services  the  clerk  shall  receive  from  each  appli- 
cant the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  such  registration. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

An  Act  to  amend  Section  seven  (7)  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and  regulating  the  practice  of  vet- 
erinary surgery  or  any  branch  thereof  in  the  State  of  Indiana,"  ap- 
proved March  11.  11X)1,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

[S.  241.    Approved  March  11,  1903.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  Section  seven  (7)  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  veter- 
inary medicine  and  surgery,  and  regulating  the  practice  of  veterinary 
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surgery  or  any  branclx  thereof  in  Xhe  State  of  Indiana,"  approved  March 
11,  1901,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:'  Section  7.  All  persons 
desiring  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  applicant  resides,  the  necessary  evidence  as  to  the  qualifications  to 
entitle  them  to  practice  according  (to)  the  provisions  of  this  act  Upon 
filing  such  evidence  the  clerk  shall  issue  to  such  applicant  a  certificate  to 
practice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, such  blank  certificates  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  persons 
in  each  county  qualified  to  practice  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
For  such  services  the  clerk  shall  receive  from  each  applicant  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  such  registration. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect 
of  this  act,  therefore  the  same  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

L.  H.  Zigler,  Monmouth.  E.  H.  LeBrum,  Decatur. 

Thomas  M.  Woodruff,  Decatur.  Wm.  F.  Schug,  Bern. 

Henry  F.  E}mmlck,  Bern.  R.  A.  Andrews,  Decatur. 

George  Emmick,  Linn  Grove.  John  S.  Mosine,  Bern. 

James  Wagner,  Decatur.  Reuben  Woodruff,  Decatur. 

C.  V.  Connell,  Decatur.  Aaron  Bricker,  Geneva.  . 
Joseph  Yoder,  Bern.                          -  Atwood  Buckmaster. 

ALLEN   COUNTY. 

Joseph  T.  Hunter,  Hunterton.  Stephen   Young,   R.   R.   No.   6,    ITt. 

Leroy  Blaxburn,  Fansler.  Wayne. 

Henry  A.  Reed,  808  Harrison  St.,  John  B.  Archer,  Areola. 

Ft.  Wayne.  John  F.   McCormick,   Hellers  Cor- 

Walter  Langtry,  Spy  Run  Ave.,  ¥t.  ners. 

Wayne.  George  W.  Hines,  F.  R.  D.  No.   3, 

Kyle  Gaskill,  909  Huffman  St.,  Ft.  Churubusco. 

Wayne.  Howard  T.  Carpenter. 

William   F.   Meyers,  119  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Ft.  Wayne. 


BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY. 

Wm.  A.  Dryden,  Columbus.  Bruce  Bums,  Elizabethtown. 

J,  D.  W.  Aspy,  Hope. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 


Mell  Kendall,  Kingman. 
Jeremiah  L.  Skeen,  Boswell. 


Chas.  B.  Moore,  Atkinson. 
W.  A.  Baker,  Fowler. 


BLACKFORD  COUNTY. 

Frederick  W.  Anderman,  Hartford    Alva   Murphy,  Montpelier. 

City.  I.  L.  Uhine,  Montpelier. 

James  B.  Fear,  Montpelier. 


BOONR  COUNTY. 


W.  H.  Moler,  Lebanon. 


O.  A.  Nelson,  Thorntown. 


Charles  Wesley  Gosnell,  Lebanon.      Isaac*  D.  Keynelrson,  Jamestown. 


Geo.  W.  White,  Lebanon. 

E.  A.  Schueck,  Lebanon. 

F.  H.  Horner,  Thorntown. 


Jake  Strum,  ZIonsville. 

(leorge  W.  T.  Byrket,  Zionsvllle. 

Hugh  T.  King,  Zionsvllle. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 
Sot  reported. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 


O.  P.   Wilson,  Delphi. 
Harrison  Wilson,  Delphi. 
Parker  Justice,  Delphi. 
Ziba  Alien  Redding,  Delphi. 
Michael  Hoover,  Darwin. 


Monroe  Cook,  Darwin. 
LaFayette  Everett,  Pyrmont. 
Charles  Burge,  Camden. 
O.  T.  Campbell,  Flora. 
S.  A.  Cook,  Burlington. 


CASS    COUNTY. 


James  W.  Claey,  Logansport. 
David  Vanaman,  Logansport. 
Robert  Benson,  Logansport. 


Robert  Pasley,  Logansport. 
Ira  Funk,  Royal  Center. 


CLAY    COUNTY. 


Oatman  F.  Kirk,  Clay  City. 


Clarence*  Edwin  Baker,  Clay  City. 


Henry  Ottls  Woodrow,  Clay  City.       W.  H.  Payne,  Asherville. 


Abraham  Yoder,  Clay  City. 
John  A.  White,  Clay  City. 


Thomas  Walsh,  Brazil. 
William  Helton,  Center  Point. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 


Newton  II.  Coombs,  Memphis. 
Mead  B.  Bpurgeon,  Memphis. 
James  II.  Noe,  Nabb. 
J.  C.  Latimer,  New  Washington. 
yVilliam  T.  Duerson,  Bethlehem. 


Chas.  S.  Hay,  Jeffersonville. 
George  W.  Knorr,  JeflPersonviUe. 
Daly  G.  Watklns,  Otto. 
John  A.  Stutesman,  Oregon. 
Lewis  C.  Johnson,  Oregon, 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 


Isom  Enoch  Scripture,  Frankfort. 
Owen  McDole,  Mulberry. 
Robert  B.  Miller,  Gaylor. 
Nathan  B.  Coombs,  Mulberry. 
W.  T.  Thompson,  Frankfort. 
Sheldon  R.  Crow,  Rossville. 


Daniel  Weldner,  Mulberry. 
DeWitt  C.  Smith,  Frankfort- 
George  Smith,  Frankfort. 
William  W.  Wilds,  Kirklin. 
Sam  Harding,  Kirklip. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 


A.  C.  Allstott  Taswell. 
Jerry  Belcher,  TaswelL 
Geo.  M.  D.  Key,  £2nglish. 
A.  Tilery,  English. 
James  F.  Adkins,  Grautsburj;. 


Ellas  McDonald,  Leavenworth. 
E.  R.  Sellers,  Fargo. 
Samuel  H.  Miller,  Grantsburg. 
Sam  Doddo,  English. 


DAVIESS  COUNTY. 


Thomas  O'Bryan,  Coruettville. 
Fidel  Zimmerman,  Washington. 
A.  W.  Burris,  Alfordsville. 
M.  B.  Holly,  Alfordsville. 


George  W.  Bolin,  Washington. 

Wm.  SenefT,  Odon. 

J.  A.  J.  White,  Alfordsville. 


DEKALB  COUNTY. 


David  N.  Fich,  Auburn. 
James  W.  Bishop,  Auburn. 
J.  A.  Yeagy,  Waterloo. 


John  W.  Tyson,  Butler. 
Geo-.  W.  Zigler,  Butler. 


DECATUR  COUNTY. 


O.  M.  Burns,  Sardinia. 
G.  S.  Coffey,  Sardinia. 
A.   D.   Gailbraith,  Greensburg. 


Samuel  Eubank. 
C.  B.  Ainsworth. 


DUBOIS  COUNTY. 


Nelson  Stone,  Huntingburg. 
Harry  Miller,  Huntingburg. 
John  Griffin,  Johnsburg. 
Henry  Nichaus.  Huntingburg. 
William  Borman,  Huntingburg. 
William  R.  Cato,  Huntingburg. 
Anthony   Miller,   Huntingburg. 
Thomas  Jeffers,  Huntingburg. 
Clemens  Henke,  Jasper. 
George  W.  Ratliff,  Kyana. 


Ninian  Hawkins,  Jasper. 
Jacob  Burger,  Jasper. 
Thomas  Striegel,  Celestlne. 
John  M.  Striegel,  Celestlne. 
William  A.  Curry,  Duff. 
Thomas  C.  Johnson,  Ireland. 
Frank  Krans,  St.  Anthony. 
Daniel  Formohlen,  Holland. 
Frank  Klee,  Knoxville, 
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DEARBORN  COUNTY. 


W.  H.  Zile,  Kyle. 
George  Ragsdale,  Aurora. 
Ed.  Applegate,  Aurora. 
Ed.  Cooper,  Kyle. 
Francis  Swales,  Bright. 
James  W.  Swales,  Bright. 
John  Axby,  Lawrenceburg. 


R.  S.  Jackson,  Lawrenceburg. 
W.  A.  Axby,  Harrison,  Ohio. 
Leonard  Axby,  Lawrenceburg. 
Lewis    A.    Licking,    Farmers    Re- 
treat. 
Charles  F.  Stout,  Dillsboro. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 


James  Ward,  Muncle. 
John  Douglass,  Muncle. 
F.  L.  Botkin,  Muncle. 
O.  L.  Boor,  Muncle. 


Stewart  Muterspaugh,  Yorktown. 
Archie  H.  Stewart. 
Charles  E.  Goodwin. 


ELKHART  COUNTY. 


Lewis  Boyer,  Goshen. 
George  W.  Pollock,  Goshen. 
Moses  Sbellhamer,  Goshen. 
William  J.  Armour,  Goshen. 
Abraham  B.  Hay,  Goshen. 
George  E.  Miller,  Goshen. 
George  O.  Smith,  Goshen. 
Isaac  G.  Lehman,  Elkhart 
Benjamin  F.  Moyer,  Elkhart. 
Joseph  F.  Harris,  Elkhart 
Payson  Schwin,  Elkhart. 
William  A.  Schafer,  Elkhart. 
Joseph  Y.  Lehman,  Wakarusa. 


Charles  Roseburg,  Nappanee. 

Moses  Sailor,  Nappanee. 

Isaac  Sailor,  Nappanee. 

Joseph  Welel,  Vistula. 

Rudolph  E.  Bollinger,  Mlllersburg. 

Charles  W.  Roach,  Mlllersburg. 

Daniel  A.  Stumph,  Nappanee. 

Frank  McFarren,  New  Paris. 

Rufus  M.  Leeter,  Elkhart. 

John  A.  Graham,  Elkhart. 

O.  F.  Brusman,  Elkhart 

Amos  Herrington,  Wakarusa. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 


A.  P.  Helvie,  Connersville. 
John  C.  Harr,  Connersville. 


J.  H.  Pattison,  Connersville. 
J.  R.  Lair. 


FLOYD  COUNTY. 

Thomas  B.  Love,  New  Albany.  Robert  F.  Bradley,  New  Albany. 

Richard  F.  Bowling,  New  Albany.      Geo.  W.  Knorr,  Jeflfersonvllle, 
Lewis  Splrzel,  Galena.  Andrew  Sears,  Georgetown. 
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FOUNTAIN  COUNTY. 


W.  W.   Luke,  Covington. 

A.  B.  Carter,  Covington. 

Harry  E.  Longneckeri  Covington. 

Marion  Sliepherd,  Stone  Bluff. 

A.  W.  Bonebrake,  Yedda. 

John  M.  Bonebrake,  Steam  Corner. 

Jasper  Claugh,  Veedersburg. 


George  Dice,  Stone  Bluff. 
Lewis  W.  Roberts,  Wallace. 
John  D.  Trott,  Attica. 
Elijah  Meyers,  Wallace. 
I.  J.  Walker,  Veedersburg. 
W.  P.  Robins,  Newton. 
Charles  Frazler,  HlUsboro. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Anthony  Waber,  Oldenburg. 
John  Dudley,  St  Peters. 
Robert  Ha  una,"  Brooks  ville. 


E.  H.  Erganbright,  Brooksville. 
Joseph  Amehein,  Brooksville. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 


Noah  NoiTis,  Rochester. 
William  A.  Ward,  Rochester. 
L.  W.  Strong,  Akron. 
William  C.  Miller,  Kewanna. 


Henry  A.  Ward,  Rochester. 
Charles  E.  Kepler,  Tilsa. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Kewanna. 
John  Burrous,  Fulton. 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 


Wm.  F.  Thorn,  Hazelton. 
G«orge  Sidle,  Ft.  Branch. 
W.  C.  Shannon,  Princeton. 
D.  A.  Davidson,  Princeton. 
A.  L.  Moore,  Princeton. 
J.  V.  Auburn,  Princeton. 
A.  L.  Marvel,  Owensville. 


C.  Y.  Davidson,  Princeton. 

D.  F.  Auburn,  Haubstadt. 
Sebastian  Miller,  Lynnville. 
Olen  B.  Moore,  Princpton. 
Charles  Rodgers,  Francisco. 
Theodore  P.  Montgomery,  Oaklaud 

City. 


GRANT   COUNTY. 


Ulva  Vanarsdal,  Upland. 
W.  M.  Ball,  Swayzee. 
Wm.  H.  Rybelt,  Swayzee. 
Henry  C.  Davis,  Fairmount. 
D.  C.  Dean,  VanBuren. 
George  M.  Sharp,  Sweetser. 


Thomas  P.  Pully,  Landersville. 
F.  C.  Clealand,  Jonesboro. 
George  W.  Colton,  Gas  City. 
William  F.  Anderson,  VanBuren. 
W.  B.  Wallace,  Marion. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


John  D.  Allen,  Worthington. 
D.  Younger,  Lyoni. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Lyons. 
Ezekiel  Duncan,  Lyons, 
Theodore  Plew,  Lyons, 


Albert  I.  Carrol,  Marco, 
aiiohael  P.  Cade,  Lyons. 
John  Rolllson,  Lyons. 
Charles  White,  Switz  City. 
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HARRISON  COUNTY. 


Charles  M.  Krouse,  Gorydon. 
A.  C.  Hickman,  Gorydon. 
J.  W.  H.  LIttell,  Gorydon. 
Isaac  LaHiie,  South  Gorydon. 
L.  C.  Roby,  Central. 
Philip  Stonecipher,  Milltowu. 
Brice  W.  Rigan,  Mankport. 
Benjamin  F.  O'Bannon,  Elizabeth. 


Daniel  Best,  Maukport. 
"VVIllIam  Overton,  Crisps  X  Roads. 
Schuyler  Caroer,  Maukport. 
Geo.  W.  Dyer,  Gorydon. 
F.  M.  Mosler,  Palmyra. 
J.  W.   Cunningham,   New  Amster- 
dam. 


HAMIL1H)N  COUNTY. 


Jesse  Roudebnsh,  Noblesville. 
Wm.  Hunnicutt,  Cicero. 
John  Buscher,  Noblesville. 
Mark  Harbit,  Atlanta. 
John  Rigbee,  Sheridan. 


J.  W.  War  man,  Arcadia. 
J.  W.  Klotz.  Noblesville. 
J.  W.  Ramsey,  Jolietville. 
J.  B.  Sinclair,  Atlanta. 
I).  W.  Brathers,  Centerville. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


George  Hawkins,  Carrollton. 
W.  W.  Low,  Gharlottsville. 
Cary  Keaton,  Maxwell. 
William  C.  Knoop,  Gem. 
William  Custer,  Greenfield. 
John  L.  Boring,  New  Palestine. 


Amos  G.  Gombriel,  GreenfieldL 
I.  W.  McGulre,  Greenfield. 
Alexander  Low,  Greenfield. 
Claud  P.  Wilson,  Greenfield. 
Robert  Smith,  Greenfield. 
Oren  Paul  Moore,  Shirley. 


HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 


J.  M.  Fronk,  Danville. 

S.   D.  Haney,  Liston. 

J.  R-  Crose,  North  Salem. 

Lorenzo  Tout,  Pittsboro. 

James  Kersey,  A  mo. 

S.  A.  Grifllth,  Pecksburg. 


S.  R.  McGrew,  Browusburg. 
N.  T.  Scott,  Jamestown. 
Joseph  B  Kinter,  Danville. 
Herbert  L.  Parker,  Danville. 
C.  W.  McClure,  Clayton. 
John  T.  Welton,  Liston. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 


M.  V.  Oflfult,  Knightstown. 
Wm.  R.  Earnest,  Knightstown. 
JSIiuer  K.  Steiner,  Knightstown. 


Chas.  E.  Fear,  Knightstown. 
Alfred  Kersey,  New  Lisbon. 
Aaron  D.  Brown,  Mooreiand. 


HOWARD  COUNTY. 


J.  O.  Greeson,  Kokomo. 
LeBoy  Thompson,  Kokomo. 


G.  F.  Bell,  Kokomo. 
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HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

Kii  Wise,  Huntington,  R.  R.  No.  4.  John  A.  Smethers,  Pleasant  rlaius. 

John  J.  Freehafer,  No.  95  Llndsey  John  J.  Riggs,  Warren. 

St.,  Huntington.  George  A.  Clampitt,  Warren. 

D.    R.    Albert,   Huntington.    R.    R.  William  J.  Trussler,  Warren. 

No.  7.  Lemuel  I.  Bonewitz,  Majenica. 

B.  F.  France,  Huntington.  Aaron  S.  Ruble,  Plum  Tree. 

Ellas   Gibler,   Huntington,     No.    17  Joseph  G.  Sprowl,  Warren. 

W.  Marliet  St.  O.    Strander  Price,   Markle,   R.    U. 

H.  N.  Richards,  Huntington,  No.  52  No.  2. 

Superior  St.  Kverett  C.  Conkel,  Huntington. 
O.  C.  Whitestlne,  Huntington,  No. 

(K)  Warren  St. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Henry  Rabber,  Dpdleytown.  A.  O.  Belding,  Crothersville. 

Nathaniel  C.  Ruclter,  Tampico.  David    O.    Brownshears,    Crothers- 

Fielden  Lett,  Jr.,  Seymour.  vllle. 

Jasper  N.  Miller,  Vallonia.  William  P.  Holeman,  Brownstown. 

Jesse  S.  Tuell,  Vallonia.  James  W.  Lewis,  Brownstown. 

Jacob  Rider,  Crothersville.  Wiley  Jones,  Seymour. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

Harvey  Kennal,  Rensselaer.  John  Grroom,  Rensselaer. 
Charles  Pitzer,  Kinman. 

JAY  COUNTY. 

Adolphus  D.  Montgomery,  Bryant.  Jacob  L.  Penning,  New  Corydon. 

Benjamin  F.  Houser,  Bryant.  John  W.  Reed,  Portland. 

Daniel  Armatrout,  Bryanf.  James  G.  McLaughlin,  Salamonia. 

James  C.  Culbert,  Portland.  Thomas  Cham^erli.n,  Salamonia. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

J.  B.   Pheasant,  Graham.  Solomon  Hicks,  Hanover. 

James  R.  Baxter,  Madison.  Thomas  G.  Taff,  Saluda. 

A.  H.  McGlasson,  Madison.  Grant  Lee,  Caanan. 

Louis  Rice,  Madison.  Nicholas  FoJtz,  Wirt. 

Henry  Beatty,  Hanover.  Thomas  Morris,  Kent. 

Andrew  M.  Payne,  Saluda.        '  William  C.  Falkner,  Deputy. 

John  W.  Kreemer,  Caanan.  John  B.  Pohlman,  Madison. 

JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

James  A.  Work.  Daly  J.  Work. 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY, 


Harry  E.  Smock,  Franklin. 
DaTid  H.  Shulters,  Franklin. 
David  A.  Williams,  Franklin. 
David  N.  Foster,  Greenwood. 
S.  S.  McClaln,  Rocklane. 


James  O.  Zook,  Morgan  town. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Edinburg. 
Jacob  F.  Pitcher,  Samaria. 
Millbourne  Scott  Tinker,  Franklin. 
Leon  Ritchey,  Franklin. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 


Joseph  Crane,  St.  Thomas. 
Enoch  S.  Cox,  Blcknell. 
David  Alkire,  Sanborn. 


J.  S.  F.  Reed,  Vlncenues. 
James  T.  Overbay,  Wheatland. 
W.  P.  Wallace,  Monroe  City. 


KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 


Amos  T.  Greider,  North  Webstei 
Thomas  Ball,  Silver  Lake. 
Charles  Rager,  Silver  Lake. 
B.  C.  Gouchenour,  Warsaw. 
Henry  Rouch,  Warsaw. 
Michael  Oswalt,  Etna  Green. 
Erwin  Dean,  Etna  Green. 


Francis  Downing,  Warsaw. 
Daniel  E.  Neff,  Milford. 
James  Neff,  Shakespear. 
Stephen  Stroi>e,  Atwood. 
Benj.  A.  Ililderbrand,  Warsaw. 
Chas.  M.  Teegarden,  Warsaw. 
William  A.  Mabie,  Warsaw. 


LAGRANGE   COUNTY. 


Milo  Cummings,  Lagrange. 
Hiram  Nelson,  Topeka. 
Stephen  P.  Taylor,  Wolcottvllle. 
C.  A.  Brant,  Lagrange. 
T.  S.  Rogers,  Shlpshewana. 
G.  E.  Crampton,  Lenia. 
Geo.  W.  Llbey,  Lenia. 
Austin  Yergin,  Lagrange. 


William  Dicer,  Wolcottvllle. 
Levi  Spidle,  Wright  Corner. 
Charles  E.  Greenwalt,  Topeka. 
L.  O.  Delbow,  Mongo. 
William  George  Cameron,  Wolcott- 
vllle. 
Ira  B.  Young,  Wolcottvllle. 


LAKE   COUNTY. 


C.  B.  Broad,  Lowell. 
Michael  O'Hearn,  Hobart. 
P.  Williams,  Crown  Point. 
George  Wooldridge,  Crown  Point. 


T.  W.  Wood,  Lowell. 
J.  W.  Sanger,  Lowell. 
Fred  Cramer,  Hobart. 


LAPORTE  COUNTY. 

W.  D.  Paxton,  Laporte.  Henry  P.  Cole,  Westville. 

J.  H.  McClean,  Laporte.  Henry  L.  B.  Coote,  Michigan  City. 

Jndson  C.  Craft,  Laporte.  Lien  E.  Hlckmjin, 

John  Matt)iew8,  Laporte, 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


H.  M.  Burnham,  Bedford. 
Pleasant  P.  Helton,  Heltonville. 
Col.  M.  D.  Isom,  Mitchell. 
Preston  Ray,  Leesville. 
E.  J.  Keithley,  Heltonville, 


Edward  L.  Mitchell,  Bedford. 
Harrison  D.  Flinn,  Leesville. 
William  T.  Reynolds,  Bedford. 
W.  A.  Ragsdale,  Bedford. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 


Albert  Krall,  Ovid. 

James  S.  Howard,  Summitville. 

Edward  J.  Merick,  Lapel. 

Jasper  Pence,  Orestes. 

John  Cramer. 

Oris  A.  Carson. 


.  W.  W.  Corner. 
J.  C.  Rogers,  Anderson. 
Sylvester  J.  Warner. 
Winfleld  L  Ross. 
Pleasant  Kisling. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 


H.  A.  Myers,  Plymouth. 
James  Graham,  Tippecanoe. 
Charles  C.  Bondurant,  Bremen. 
Joslah  Ringle,  Argos. 
Charles  McKlnney,  Bourbon. 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Bourbon. 


William  Hildebrand,  Teegarden. 
James  Drummoud,  Argos. 
Jacob  M.  Stair,  Walnut. 
Frank  L.  Johnson,  Tyner. 
Elijah  Stoneburner,  Tyner. 
Benj.  Snyder,  Bourbon. 


MARION  COUNTY. 


William  F.  Long,  Indianapolis. 
David  Anderson,  Indianapolis. 
T.  A.  Gentle,  Indianapolis. 
James  M.  Baxter,  Indianapolis. 
Henry  Baxter,  Indianapolis. 
A.  C.  Pegan,  Indianapolis. 
John  E.  Pritchard,  Indianapolis. 
Fred  A.  Mueller,  Indianapolis. 
Evan  H.  Pritchard,  Indianaix)lls. 
Frank  W.  Brewer,  Indianapolis. 
Joseph  A.  Creedon,  Indianapolis. 
John  Elliot,  Indianapolis. 
W.  B.  Craig,  Indianapolis. 


Louis  A.  Greiner,  Indianapolis. 
Joseph  M.  Greiner,  Indianapolis. 
Paschal  O.  O'Rear,  Indianapolis. 
Bertrand  G.  Orlopp,  Indianapolis. 
Robert  F.  Harper,  Indianapolis. 
Henry  H.  Lehman,  Indianapolis. 
Frank  J.  Muecke,  Indianapolis. 
John  M.  Hollenbeck,  Indianapolis. 
Samuel    L.    Rodlbaugh,    New    Au- 
gusta. 
(iCO.  H.  Roberts,  Indiana i)ol is. 
Samuel  M.  Springer. 


MARTIN   (M)UNTY. 
Jacob  Barns,  Blankenshlp. 
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MIAMI  COUNTY. 


B.  F.  RicebArger,  Gilead. 
J.  I^  KliDg:,  Peru. 
Jonas  Hoehsteller,  Peru. 
John  W.  Myers,  Waiipecong. 
Maxwell  Mast,  Waupecong. 
David  Kercher,  Gilead. 


Charles  E.  Browuback,  Peru. 
Alva  B.  Carter,  Converse. 
James  Means,  Peru. 
John  Upshall,  Peru. 
Monroe  Hosteller,  Peru. 
William  Schlndler,  Macy. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 
Earl  EI.  Carpenter,  Blooraington. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Martin  C.  Graves,  New  Richmond. 
James  C.  Miller,  Elmdale. 
Henderson  J.   Colman,   Crawfords 

TiUe. 

Wilson  R.  McLane,  CrawfordsvHle.    John  C.  Highway,  Ladoga. 
John  Muhleisen,  Orawfordsvllle.         John  F.  GlUispIe,  AVaveland. 


George  W.  Benfleld,  CrawfordsvHle. 
Charles  W.  Pitman,  Darlington. 
Ellas  J.  Baldwin,  Waynetown. 
W.  A.  Henthorn,  Waynetown. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 


John  A.  Brown,  Wilbur. 
W.  S.  Eubank,  Martinsville. 
Jeff  T.  Park,  Waverly. 
John  T.  Gurley. 
T.  P.  Wheeler. 


John  Adams. 
William  Lloyd. 
Frederick  Wemer. 
Jolin  W.  Edwards. 


NEWTON  COUNTY, 


J.  H.  Bishop,  Morocco. 
Clarence  B.  Davis,  Morocco. 
Kdinrard  Shanlaub,  Morocco. 
Jolm  Rosenbrook,  Brook. 


Otis  H.  Mohney,  Goodland. 
J.  J.  Schuh,  Kentland. 
Alva  Rowley,  Kentland. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

Cteorge  TV.  Copper,  Llgonler.  Oscar  D.  Grawcock,  Cherubusco. 

George     Edward    Fisher,    Kendall-    Matliias  W.  Hawk,  Cherubusco. 
vllle. 

OHIO  COUNTY. 
Samuel  Dorrel,  Plato. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 


George  H-  Pierce,  West  Baden. 
John  J-  Kirk,  Bonds. 


Richard  Burton,  Orleans. 

Wm.  C.  Hammond,  Youngs  Creek. 
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OWEN  COUNTY. 


J.  B.  Archer,  Spencer. 
Fred  Fiscus,  Amey. 
J.  M.  Fulk,  Spencer. 
Jacob  Mitten,  Arney. 
Jno.  W.  Mcintosh,  Freedom. 
I.  L.  Morris,  Hausertown. 


Jno.  Ralston,  Poland. 
Tillman  Rawley,  Spencer. 
Jno.  H.  Wright,  Spencer. 
Jno.  Rice,  Spencer. 
SulUvan  Greenwood,  Spencer. 
Jacob  Miller,  Patrlcksburg. 


PARKE  COUNTY. 


C.  W.  Chezem,  Tangier. 
F.  P.  Jefferys,  Carbon. 
O.  C.  Newgent,  Bellemon. 


Robert  W.  Wilkenson,  Bellemon. 
William  Cox,  Rosedale. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


S.  C.  Main,  Main. 
Andrew  H.  Oofflnet,  Ranger. 
Gus  H.  Goffinet,  Leopold. 
Heni*y  T.  Bassinger,  Ranger. 
Francis  M.  Bassinger,  Ranger. 


Samuel  Aders,  Brlstow. 
Joseph  Frey,  Tell  City. 
Isaac  W.  Faulkenbury,  Union 

Town. 
Daniel  O.  Harding. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


John  A.  Dyer,  Spurgeon. 
Grant  Selby,  Petersburg. 
Reuben  Burton.  Petersburg. 
John  H.  Cook,  PJkesville. 
Henry  button,  Spurgeon. 
Vinson  France,  Petersburg. 
Fred  Butler,  Spurgeon. 
James  Canary,  Petersburg. 


Rufus  M.  Bass,  StendoL 
Henrys  Gerslman,  Spurgeon. 
R.  B.  Lucas,  Petersburg. 
Oatman  F.  Kirk,  Oateville. 
William  O.  Lindsey,  Union. 
Sylvester  Hale,  Union. 
Robert  W.  Craig,  Otwell. 
S.  C.  Selby,  Petersburg. 


PORTER  COUNTY. 


Andrew  J.  Smith,  Valparaiso. 
John  H.  Keys,  Valparaiso. 
N.  Clark,  Valparaiso. 
E.  K  Cunningham,  Valparaiso. 


G.  B.  Fow^ler,  Kouts. 
A.  W.  Couts,  Hebron. 
Wm.  H.  Croney. 


POSEY   COUNTY. 


William  Robinson,  Mt.  Vernon. 
J.  W.  Moses,  Mt.  Vernon. 
G.  W.  Slough,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Henry  Pate,  New  Harmony. 


LeRoy  C.  Wilson,  Poseyville. 
J.  H.  Snyder,  New  Harmony. 
Chas;  E.  Hudspath,  Poseyville. 
Wm.  J.  Stahl,  Mt.  Vernon. 
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PULASKI  COUNTY. 

Henry  Weaver,  Pulaski.  William  McCoy. 

BenYille  Bruice,  Winamac.  E.  Timmorous. 

W.  B.  Frederick,  Winamac.  Lester  A.  Leach. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

A-  T.  Foster,  Fillmore.  James  C.  Taylor,  Greencastle. 

George  K.  Loyd,  Marton.  T.  A.  Slgler,  Greencastle. 

T.  J,  Ruark,  Greencastle. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

J.  E.  Friar,  Farmland.  W.  C.  Clevenger,  Winchester. 

William  J.  Clevenger,  Farmland.  Joel  Pickett,  Winchester. 

Martin  Murphy,  Union  City.        >  Glide  W.  Moore,  Winchester. 

John  W.  Hunt,  Parker.  John  F.  Grubbs,  Modoc. 


RIPLEY  COUNTY. 


Andrew  Newforth,  Sunman. 
Frank  M.  Long,  Indianapolis. 
Samuel  Johnston,  Osgood. 
Henry  H.  Homing,  Ashten. 
Cornet  Yater,  Hoi  ton. 
James  Murdock,  Hoi  ton. 
Resin  Murry,  Osgood. 
George  Roepke,  Sunman. 
J.  W.  Downey,  Correct. 


John  Bowers,  Napoleon. 
Benjamin  F.  Mulford,  Delaware. 
George  H.  Huber,  Aslfton. 
Alfred  T.  Breeden,  New  Marion. 
Ignitz  B.  Levy,  Millhousen. 
William  Schuhman,  Versailles. 
John  W.  Boldery,  Milan. 
Fred  C.  Shutter,  Lookout. 


A.  T.  Warfield,  Homer. 
R.  M.  Wagoner,  Moscow.  ^ 
Clarkson  Gauze,  Carthage. 
Harry  A.  Black,  Mays. 
Richard  Hungerford,  Rushville. 


RUSH  COUNTY. 

Lincoln  Criiell,  Ruslivllle. 
Frank  Moore,'  Anderson ville. 
Charles  E.  Morris,  Milroy. 
Jeremiah  T.  Draper,  Gwinville. 
S   Colvin,  New  Salem. 


Ill 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 
None. 

\      '    '         '  '        •    :  ■   .    i  '    j  i  .     •■ 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Walter  J.  Williams,  Bengal.  Moses  W.  Massesgale,  Franklin  R. 

Thomaji  J.  Fouty,  Fountain ville.  R.  No.  3. 

Jacob  W.  Wamack,  Shelbyville.  Edgar  Money,  Marietta. 

James  Crall,  ShelbyTille.  John  T.  Reaton,  Morristown. 

William  Hultsch,  Shelbyville.  James  B.  Thompson,  Waldron. 

Geo.  Weinantz,  Lewis  Creek.  Joseph  L.  Wlckes,  Rays  Crossing. 
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SPENCER  COUNTY. 

Elijah  M'Coy,  Gentryville.  George  Hitchcock,  Newtonville. 

Richard   Haidesty   Graham,  Rock-    Dan  Wilmot,  Rockport. 
port.  John  Wilmot,  Rockport. 

Jas,  T.  Mattlngly,  Chrianey. 

STARKE  COUNTY. 

Emanuel  Griffen,  Knox.  E.  P.  Sciseon,  North  Jud8on. 

John  M.  Stuck,  Knox.  Chas.  J.  Benes,  North  Judson. 

James  Geddies,  Toto.  Thomas  Fay,  Knox. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 


George  B.  Goodrich,  Angola. 
Elezer  Luton,  Angola. 
James  Merlte,  Angola. 
Ward  Wood  hull,  Angola. 
George  W.  Rdese,  Angola. 
Eugene  Wheeler,  Angola. 
James  C.  McNett,  Angola. 
William  Hillls,  Fremont. 
Enos  Walters,  Fremont. 
Otto  R.  Ross,  Pleasant  I^ke. 


George  Cogswell,  Pleasant  Lake. 
Oliver  Stayner,  Orland. 
George  II.  Dando,  Orland. 
Harry  E.  Stevens,  Fremont. 
Andrew  J.  Stout,  Hamilton. 
Wm.  E.  Coover,  Angola. 
H.  M.  Heckenllvely,  Angola. 
Martin  W.  Burch,  Metss. 
Elbrige  Butler^  Salem  Center. 
Benjamin  F.  McGrew,  Angola. 


ST.  JOSEPH   COUNTY. 

Robert  McDonald.  402  W.  LaSalle  William  N.  Baer,  R.  R.  No.  1,  South 

St.,  South  Bend.  Bend. 

Charles  M.  Stull,  1847  S.  Michigan  Jacob  D.  Rowe,  Lakeville. 

St.,  South  Bend.  Lawrence  Dle'tel,  Lakeville. 

Joseph  W.  Franks,  133  S.  Michigan  Joseph  Haas,  Lakeville. 

St.,  South  Bend.  Adam  DIetel,  Jr.,  Lakeville. 

James  M.  Garrison,  129  S.  Hill  St.,  Adam. Rowe.  North  Liberty. 

South  Bend.  Daniel  Shenneman,  North  Liberty. 

Edward  Neddo,  200  S.   Carrol  St.,  Melvin  A.  Robertson,  South  Bend. 

South  Bend.  Adelbert  Albright. 
Daniel  W.  Burt,  South  Bend. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Ed.  Blllman,  Sullivan.  Peter  Frakes,  Fairbanks. 

John  Hunt,  Sullivan.  James  Drake,  Fairbanks. 

Martin  V.  Moser,  Sullivan.  Ed.  Wells,  Merom. 

E.  K.  Asburj',  Farmersl)urg.  William  Bledsor,  Sullivan. 

SWITZERLAND  COUNTY. 
None. 
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TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 


John  W.  Miller,  Lafayette. 
R.  A.  Craig,  Lafayette. 
H.  B.  Titus,  Lafayette. 
A.  W.  Bitting,  Lafayette. 
A.  D.  Matthews,  Lafayette. 


Edgar  N.  Stout,  Lafayette. 
Basil  Minniear,  Lafayette. 
Fraulc  S.  Cooper,  Lafayette. 
J.  C.  Smltzer,  Clarks  Hill. 
J.  W.  Mullen,  Lafayette. 


TIPTON  COUNTY. 


J.  J.  Herron,  Tipton. 
Jonathan  G.  Tichenor,  Tipton. 
Simon  Wines,  Tipton. 


Butler  Smith,  Tipton. 
Jesse  Mendeuhall,  Atlanta. 


UNION  COUNTY. 


G.  R.  C.  Wright,  Cottage  Grove. 
J.  M.  Templeton,  Fairfield. 
Charles  Mardock,  Liberty. 


H.  P.  Edsel,  Fair  Haven. 
Charles  A.  Clark,  Cottage  Grove. 


C.  F.  Martin. 
Michael  Bauer. 
J.  H.  W.  Bauer. 
Michael  Betz. 
Sylvester  D.  Lett. 
H.  O.  Jorgenson. 


VANDERBURGH  COUNTY. 

George  J.  Tyner. 
J.  R.  Mitchell. 
Robert  Dry  borough. 
John  A.  Bradwell. 
Joseph  ICnowles. 


John  Bales,  Clinton. 


VERMILLION  COUNTY. 


John  D.  Strum,  Dana. 


VIGO  COUNTY. 

Wm.  Leslie  Christy,  Terre  Haute.  Henry  T.  A.  Meissel,  Terre  Haute. 

Clement  V.  Elliott.  Terre  Haute.  S.  V.  Ramsey,  Terre  Haute. 

Cell  Frisk,  Terre  Haute.  Wm.  E.  Jackson,  Terre  Haute. 
Francis  J.  Ulm,  Terre  Haute. 


WABASH  COUNTY. 


H.  B.  Jackson,  Wabash. 
O.  S.   Sweet,  Wabash. 
Clyde  Hess,  Wabash. 
Solomon  Ulshafer,  Urbana. 


B.  E.  Stauffner,  North  Manchester. 
David  Baker. 
Isaac  Piatt. 


WARRETSr  COUNTY. 
Thomas  Bartlett. 


t- 
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WARRICK  COUNTY. 

John  Beardsley,  Ferdinand.  Eli  Goad,  Boonville. 

Charles  Turpen,  Lynnville.  John  J.  Taas,  Scalesville. 

I^uther  West,  Stephenson.  Elias  Fisher,  Canal. 

Ed.  Gander,  Canal.  Nicholas  Fehd,  Canal. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

John  Holsapple,  Canjpbellsburg.  Grant  S.  Haley,  Rush  Creek. 

Richard  Mills,  Saltillo.  Jacob  Denny,  Millport. 

David  C.  Green,  Bono.  T.  S.  Taylor,  Salem. 

F.  H.  Riester,  Salem.  Chas.     W.     Gresham,     Fredericks- 
Richard  Greene,  Saltillo.  burg. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Henry  L.  Morgan,  Abington.  Allthus  Bennett,  Richmond. 

Levi  C.  Hoover,  Richmond.  John  D.  Hawkins,  Richmond. 

George  C.  Ferling,  Richmond.  Jabes    H.     Ken  worthy,    Williams- 

Chas.  T.  Crump,  Greensfork.  burg.   , 

Jacob  A.  Gates,  Centerville.  Matt  Schall,  Richmond. 

Wm.  B.  Owen,  Richmond.  Chas.  Betz,  Cambridge  City. 

Leonidas  N.  Cox,  Richmond.  G.  W.  Hardwick,  Williamsburg. 

WET>LS  COUNTY. 

John  A.  Hamilton,  Liberty  Center.  G.  W.  Puckner,  Bluff  ton. 

Samuel  McAfee,  Liberty  Center.  Christian  Graft,  Jr.,  Echo. 

Joseph  W.  Park,  Uniondale.  V.  K.  Grim,  Echo. 

Henry  H.  Lassiter,  Uniondale.  Geo.  W.  Kiser,  Ruth. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Bluflfton.  Joel  Pugsley,  Bluffton. 
J.  E.  Laldlaw,  Bluffton. 

WHITE  COUNTY. 

Geo.  W.  Sangster,  Montlcello.  John  Hanson,  Monon. 

Jas.  A.  Reed,  Monticello.  George  D.  Doctor,  Wolcott. 

Sam  Hornbeck,  Monticello. 

WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

B.  F.  Zent,  Land.  Casper  Workman,  Cherubusco. 
J.  W.  Clark,  Columbia  City.  Edward  Flanigan,  Cherubusco. 
Charles  P.  Hine,  Columbia  City.  Evan  Coulter,  Cherubusco. 
Isaac  P.  Brown,  Columbia  City.  George  W.  Coulter,  Cherubusco. 
Al.  U^tfleld,  Larville.  Frank  E,  Long,  Cherubusco. 
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SUMMARIZED    REPORT    OF   THE   STATE   VETERINARIAN. 

By  a.  W.  Bitting,  D.  V.  M.,  M.  D. 

The  following  is  a  summarized  report  of  the  office  of  State  Veterin- 
arian for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1903. 

The  work  of  the  State  Veterinarian  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  of  police  control  of  certain  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
that  of  Investigating  such  diseases  as  may  seem  advisable  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

The  work  of  police  control  lias  been  less  than  in  the  two  preceding 
years.  There  were  only  three  outbreaks  of  glanders  among  horses,  and 
only  twelve  were  condemned,  the  first  horse  being  destroyed  at  Denham, 
Pulaski  County.  It  had  been  brought  into  that  locality  from  Illinois. 
Three  horses  were  destroyed  at  Butler,  DeKalb  County,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  may  have  been  infected  from  the  outl)reak  that  occurred  in 
that  neighborhood  the  year  before.  The  eight  animals  recently  destroyed 
in  Allen  County  were  owned  by  a  contractor  from  Ohio,  and  were  used 
hi  the  construction  of  railroad  embankment.  It  is  believed  that  there 
lias  been  little  exposure  to  native  horses  by  this  camp.  Those  remaining 
are  in  quarantine.  The  disease  has  been  reported  a  number  of  times  by 
health  officers,  but  happily  upon  investigation  it  has  been  found  to  be  a 
mistaken  diagnosis.  The  disease  most  frequently  taken  for  glanders  is 
petechial  fever.  •  It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  are  free  from  this  disease 
and  that  the  only  danger  lies  in  bringing  it  in  from  without. 

"^he  number  of  cases  of  sheep  scab  has  been  very  materially  lessened, 
but  still  remains  larger  than  it  should,  be.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
trace  the  source  of  all  cases  reported  with  the  result  that  out  of  4,506 
cases,  4,161  ha^  been  obtained  from  the  stock  yards  for  feeding  purposes. 
This  leaves  only  345  cases  as  having  come  from  our  own  flocks.  It  further 
shows  that  the  strong  measures  that  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection  are  defective  in  some  details  and  that  something  yet  remains 
to  be  done. 

About  one  hundred  cases  of  rabies  are  known  to  have  occurred  last 
year.  Dogs,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  have  been  the  principal  victims.  Two 
persons  are  known  to  have  died.  This  disease  is  apparently  upon  the  in- 
crease. It  is  a  trouble  upon  which  there  is  much  confusion  in  diagnosis 
because  of  inaccurate,  popular  articles  concerning  It.  The  symptoms  of 
the  trouble  are  much  more  characteristic  than  of  many  other  diseases 
that  are  better  known.  There  Is  no  doubt,  too,  that  many  cases  of  sup- 
posed rabies  is  meningitis  in  some  of  its  forms.  This  office  will  under- 
take to  set  out  the  differences  between  this  disease  and  others  in  which 
the  nervous  element  is  a  prominent  feature,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
assist  in  making  a  proper  recognition. 
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The  slaughter  of  southern  cattle  has  steadily  increased,  and  permits 
are  granted  to  W.  M.  Akin  &  Son,  Evansville;  to  the  Evansville  Abbatoir 
Co.,  of  E/Tansville;  to  W.  R.  Jones  &  Sons,  Brazil;  and  to  the  Bash 
Packing  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  to  receive  them.  An  inspector  has  been 
appointed  in  each  city  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  carried  out.  To  date, 
not  a  native  animal  has  contracted  the  disease. 

The  usual  number  of  cases  of  blackleg,  tuberculosis,  Texas  itch  or 
mange  and  other  diseases  have  been  dealt  with  as  conditions  warrautoil. 

Last  year  the  greater  part  of  the  research  work  was  directed  uiton 
diseases  of  sheep.  The  result  was  published  as  a.  joint  work  with  the 
veterinaiy  depaitment  of  the  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station.  Tlie 
bulletin  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  i>opular  issued  from  that  institu- 
tion. It  has  been  called  for  by  sheep  owners  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Tills  year  the  Investigations  have  been  wholly  directed  along  swine  dis- 
eases. The  results  have  been  brought  together  and  the  manuscript  is 
ready  for  publication.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  arrangement  may  be 
made  for  its  appearance  as  a  special  bulletin  the  same  as  for  the  ''Diseases 
of  Sheep."  ^  It  is  believed  that  this  work  will  have  a  muT?h  larger  value 
than  the  work  of  last  year,  as  the  capital  invested  in  swine  is  far  gi-eater, 
being  more  than  $20,000,000  in  this  State.  The  losses  are  likewise  large, 
and  if  the  information  given  will  assist  in  saving  the  one  one-hundredth 
part  of  those  now  lost,  it  will  mean  a  gain  of  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  an- 
nually in  this  State.  Information  upon  swine  diseases  is  not  readily  avail- 
able to  swine  breeders,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  publication  will  serve  a 
good  purpose.  The  work  was  largely  done  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Craig,  Assistant 
State  Veterinarian. 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 

Month,  Salary.  AimUant.  Expenses,  Animcd*,      Supplies,  Toted, 

NoTember $100  00  $25  00  117  09     126  60  $168  69 

DMemher 100  00  20  00  83  18     7  26  210  44 

January 100  00  30  00  7167         $8  00     209  67 

February 100  00  33  00-      60  79      30  00  213  79 

March.... 100  00  26  00  69  31     194  31 

April 100  CO  24  00  5106          24  00     199  06 

May 100  00  23  00  38  62     22  60  184  22 

June 100  00  122  00  34  95     266  95 

July 100  00  104  00  44  88     4120  290  08 

August 100  00  85  00  17  11     102  11 

September 100  00  42  60  35  64  178  04 

October..'. 100  00  97  60  25  97  64  00           6  10  29^57 


$1,200  00      $621  00      $614  43        196  00      $168  30  $2,699  73 
Amount  appropriated,  $.^,000.00. 
Amouut  reverted  to  the  State.  $400.27, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

Midsummer  Meeting  at  Pendleton, 
august  4  and  5. 

1903. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  August  4,  10:30  %  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Its  President,  Warder  W.  Stevens, 
of  Salem,  Indiana,  who  said: 

We  are  now  ready  to  begin  this  meeting.  It  seems  that  our  Commit- 
tee on  Music  has  not  arranged  any  music  for  us  this  morning,  so  we  will 
first  have  the  invocation  by  A.  W.  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sboemalcer:  Our  Father  and  our  God,  as  we  begin  the 
session  and  services  of  this  bour  we  think  it  meet  and  fitting  that  we 
should  cali  upon  Thy  most  excellent  name  to  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings 
that  have  been  received  from  Thy  hands,  and  to  petition  that  Thy  care 
and  guidance  shall  be  over  us  and  shall  direct  us  in  these  sessions  today 
and  tomorrow.  As  we  come  before  Thee,  our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  may 
we  have  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
our  Father's  direction.  We  know  that  we  strive  in  vain  without  Thee, 
and  we  must  not  forget  Thee.  Thou  sendest  the  sunshine  and  rain  down 
on  the  harvest  to  mature  the  crops.  Grant  that  we  may  remember  that 
we  are  working  together  with  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name,  and  grant  that 
we  may  have  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  Thee.  Direct  us  to  Thy  name's 
honor  and  glory,  and  when  death  claims  us  may  we  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
Thee  forever.    Amen. 
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i'resident  iStevens:  Wc  will  now  have  a  word  of  welcome  by  C.  G. 
Mays,  of  Frauktou. 

C.  C.  Mays:  Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen— In  this  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  here*  and  If  what  I  may  say  Is  not  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, I  want  you  to  know  that  my  Intentions  are  good,  and  that  my 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  that  it  warmly  beats  a  welcome  to  you 
one  and  all..  I  would  only  say  that  which  should  be  said  to  an  audience 
like  this  assembled  here,  the  best,  the  representatives  of  the  most  ad* 
vanced  Ideas  of  farming  In  the  country. 

The  time  has  come  in  our  societies  In  Madison  County  when  we  as- 
semble as  we  do  here,  we  do  not  do  it  for  pleasure's  sake  nor  from  a 
social  standpoint  alone,  but  we  gather  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  and 
enriching  our  minds  in  the  things  that  will  make  us  better  farmers,  better 
stockmen,  dairymen,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  the  ideal  farm  comprises.  The 
enlightened  farmer  of  today  recognizes  the  fact  that  farming  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  turning  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  a  science  within  itself, 
and  that  he  who  would  follow  It  in  the  future  must  do  It  in  accordance 
with  scientific  principles,  and  that  he  who  may  tread  the  clods  turned  by 
the  plowshare  may  be  in  all  sense  a  farmer. 

This  Society  stands  for  and  Is  but  the  mirror  through  which  we  may 
see  and  know,  as  it  were,  the  better  and  brighter  side  of  him  that  the 
world  calls  farmer;  it  is  but  one  means  of  finding  ourselves  and  knowing 
our  environments. 

Ther^  was  a  time,  and  you  all  know  it,  when  the  word  "farmer"  in 
the  social  world  meant  "beneath  us,"  but  this  haze  of  prejudice  through 
which  the  people  of  the  world  may  have  looked  is  being  cleared  away, 
and  in  the  farmer  they  see  one  of  the*  most  potent  ^factors  of  the  world's 
progress— that  from  fho  farm  comes  the  purest  and  best  American  blood— 
the  best  smew  and  the  best  and  purest  American  manhood  and  \vomaif- 
hood.  But  time  nlone  has  not  wrought  this  cuange;  the  farmer  him- 
self, the  experiences  of  the  past,  our  schools  and  colleges,  all  have  been 
factors  in  making  the  farmer  of  today  a  cosmopolitan. 

The  progress  of  the  past,  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future 
urge  us  ever  to  be  active  and  awake  to  the  conditions,  if  we  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  If  we  would  succeed  in  the  future  as  a  farmer,  if 
we  would  develop  the  science  that  is  ours,  we  must  know  better  than  we 
ever  knew  before,  the  art  of  farming,  and  all  Ihat  is  kindred  thereto,, 
and  in  doing  this  we  can  not  build  alone  on  the  experiences  of  the  past. 
True,  these  are  helps,  but  we  must  have  other  and  broader  training  than 
the  farm  alone.  We  must  look  to  our  agricultural  colleges;  for  from  them 
we  get  the  advanced  Ideas  and  the  results  of  the  newest  and  latest 
(Experiments.  Our  State  bus  given  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
Purdue  University,  which  is  more  and  more  demanding  a  recognition 
from  the  farmers  of  today,  and  we  as  farmers  should  lend  It  our  aid. 
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I  believe  that  it  rests  with  the  fanners  to  see  that  this  institution  does 
not  lack  for  support  from  the  State. 

Id  concluding,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  glad  so  many  are  here^  for  it 
only  tends  to  show  the  interest  and  the  desire  of  one  and  all  to  have  a 
most  successful  meeting  both  today  and  tomorrow.  I  am  glad  to  welcome 
yon  here,  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  farming  communities 
ot  the  State  of  Indiana.  You  are  in  Spring  Valley.  This  is  the  garden 
spot  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  these  good  people  will  take  care  of 
yon  while  you  are  in  their  midst,  so  make  yourselves  at  -home,  and  feed 
on  the  good  things  of  the  land. 

To  conclude,  in  behalf  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  South,  and 
In  behalf  of  the  Society  Central,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Practical  Farmers* 
Glnb  of  the  North  we  welcome  you  to  the  best  country  in  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Union.  Lastly,  may  I  caution  you  that  the  success  of  this 
meeting  is  largely  what  you  make  it.    I  thank  you. 

President  Stevens:  Friends  of  Madison  County  and  good  people  of  the 
Ficinlty— On  behalf  of  the  Society  I  wish  to  say  that  we  accept  this  cordial 
welcome  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
tjiat  we  will  do  Justice  to  the  occasion  and  will  prove  ourselves  grateful 
for  the  feast  you  have  prepared  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  before  we  leave  you.  I  thank  the  committee  that 
selected  this  place  for  our  summer  meeting.  I  think  possibly  they  had 
been  here  before  and  knew  something  of  the  generosity  and  hospitality 
of  the  good  people  of  this  section  of  the  country.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  particular  locality,  and 
yon  mnst  see  that  I  have  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  your  coun- 
try, and  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  that  has  Just  had  the  floor  has  kept 
along  the  line  of  truth  very  closely,  because  I  think  you  have  the  garden 
spot  here.  I  also  feel  that  we  are  welcome  when  we  are  In  a  community 
of  fanners  like  this.  I  see  you  have  three  local  societies  here,  and  wher- 
ever I  go  I  find  an  interest.  I  know  that  you  organizations  are  progres- 
sive. We  will  not  have  progressive  farmers  until  we  get  them  to  belong 
to  some  club.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
to  belong  to  a  farmers'  club,  so  I  speak  with  experience  along  that  line. 
1  know  this  club  does  us  a  great  deal  of  good;  in  fact,  as  I  said  before,  we 
^D  not  have  progressive  farmers  this  day  until  we  belong  to  some 
society.  We  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  The  time  has  passed  when 
a  farmer  can  go  it  alone.  He  must  have  counsel  and  advice  if  he  makes 
the  greatest  success. 

While  We  have  met  here  for  our  summer  meeting,  it  is  a  meeting  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  of  business,  and  while  we  are  enjoying  ourselves  and 
having  a  good  time  we  must  do  some  business.  We  must  also  take  up 
tlie  work  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  next  year.  We  have  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  of  $5,000,  which,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
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the  committee,  I  intend  to  turn  over  to  this  Society  for  their  manage- 
ment. We  have  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  enable  us  to  prepare  a  creditable 
exhibit  for  that  fair.  A  space  of  tliree  thousand  square  feet  has  been 
secured  for  this  exhibit.  Now  at  this  time  I  deem  it  proper  that  this 
work  be  started  and  pushed  vigorously  from  this  time  on.  Some  of  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  products  that 
had  to  be  taken  care  of  and  placed  in  cold  storage  for  this  coming  expo- 
sition, but  the  main  work  of  this  committee  is  yet  to  be  done,  and  1 
think  it  necessary  that  this  work  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
to  superintend  and  manage  it  throughout.  Now,  I  do  not  care  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  managing  this  work.  There  are  others  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  it,  and  c^n  do  it,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  naming  a  com- 
mittee that  will  take  this  work  in  hand  and  appoint  various  persons 
throughout  the  State  to  collect  exhibits,  to  care  for  them,  etc.  This  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  W.  B.  Flick,  of  Lawrence;  Sylvester  Johnson,  of 
Irvington,  and  J.  C.  Grossman,  of  Wolcottville. 

This  appropriation,  I  think,  is  sufficient  for  Indiana  to  make  the  finest 
exhibit  that  It  has  ever  made  at  any  of  our  World's  Fairs,  or  any  fair  in 
the  whole  country.  We  must  have  a  good  exhibit.  We  want  exhibits 
from  different  counties;  but,  of  course,  they  can  be  put  together  and  be 
counted  as  the  Indiana  exhibit.  Of  course  we  want  to  encourage  this  if 
we  can.  We  would  like  to  have  the  separate  county  exhibits,  but  we  must 
all  come  in  on  one  grand  whole  exhibit  as  the  Indiana  Exhibit.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  right  away,  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
rests  with  the  committee  that  I  have  named,  and  I  hope  that  every  one 
will  help  them  by  suggestions  and  every  way.  If  you  are  going  to  St. 
Louis  next  year  with  an  exhibit  1  hope  you  will  confer  with  this  com- 
mittee and  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions.  While  we  may  not 
produce  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  extensively  as  some  of  our  neighboring 
States,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  we  produce  the  best. 
Horticulturists  of  our  State  have  captured  some  of  the  best  rewards  that 
have  ever  been  extended  to  any  one  in  this  country  and  some  foreign 
countries  as  well.  There  is  no  reason  why  with  this  appropriation  we 
may  not  put  in  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  that  will  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  be  of  some  particular  utility  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  building  up  our  Horticultural  interest  throughout  the 
State.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  fine  lands;  lands  just  as  well 
adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  but  they  need  to  be  developed,  and  it  is  along  this  line  that  the 
Horticultural  Society  wants  to  work,  not  alone  to  make  a  show,  but  along 
the  line  of  developing  an  interest  in  our  State. 

Again  I  will  say  that  we  are  glad  to  be  with  the  good  people  of  this 
county,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  detectives  in  watching  over 
us  I  warn  all  of  you  to  be  on  your  good  behavior. 
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C.  C.  Mays:  I  wish  t^  say  that  I  hope  the  good  people  will  take  the 
reference  to  the  detectives  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  gave  it. 

President  Stevens:  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  another  committee 
we  must  have  a  report  from  at  this  meeting,  and  that  is  the  Committee 
on  Fees  and  Salaries.  It  is  very  important  that  this  committee  get  to- 
gether and  formulate  their  report  and  let  us  have  it  sometime  during  this 
meeting. 

I  believe  this  is  all  we  have  this  morning.  If  any  one  has  any  miscel- 
laneous business  to  ofiFer  or  any  suggestions  to  malse,  now  is  the  proper 
time. 

W.  B.  Flick:  I  wish  to  enroll  every  horticulturist,  male  and  female, 
at  tliia  meeting,  and  I  have  blanks  on  purpose  for  filling  out,  and  1  should 
like  to  have  your  names  and  addresses,  and  when  you  became  a  member, 
If  yon  are  a  member.  I  wish  those  who  are  not,  would  become  members. 
It  lias  been  announced  by  our  President  that  the  work  is  great,  and  we 
want  to  develop  Indiana  tt>  the  highest  extent.  Persons  who  are  members 
of  the  Society  have  more  opportunity  to  be  workers  than  those  who  are 
not  members.  It  will  cost  those  not  belonging  to  a  local  society  $1.00  per 
year  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  those  who  belong  to  a  local  society 
50  cents.  One  50  cents  goes  to  the  local  society  and  the  other  to  the 
State.  I  leave  these  blanks  on  my  table  and  I  hope  you  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  want  these.  One  is  so 
tliat  I  can  keep  you  informed  with  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  So- 
«ety,  and  can  send  you  programs,  circulars,  etc.  This  will  be  of  much 
use  to  you.  Those  who  are  members  of  the  Society  and  pay  their  fees 
get  an  annual  report,  which  is  very  valuable  to  all  fruit  growers,  house- 
keepers and  farmers.  This  year's  report  is  a  very  large  one;  it  has  the 
l>est  ideas  and  best  thoughts  of  the  best  horticulturists  in  the  State  on 
fruit  growing,  planting,  and,  in  fact,  all  phases  of  the  fruit  question;  men 
who  have  had  large  experience,  have  good  varieties,  and  know  what 
varieties  are  best  suited  to  certain  localities  of  the  State.  It  has  some 
^rly  papers  and  reminiscences  of  our  country,  and  among  them  a  letter 
from  Hen ly  Ward  Beecli«*r,  written  in  1SS4,  in  wliicli  lio  extols  the  l)eauty 
of  our  State  and  tells  us  uiiat  a  good  country  we  iiave.  We  have  a  paper 
♦^^  ills  on  Blight,  which  contains  many  tilings  tliat  have  not  been  improved 
opon  today.  These  papers  show  the  cliaracter  of  the  man,  his  ingenuity 
and  the  carefulness  with  which  he  studied  and  investigated  any  subject. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition;  a  letter  in  which  he  gives  some  information  in 
f^gard  to  our  work  there,  which  will  be  embraced  in  circulars  that  will 
*'>on  be  sent  to  you.  We  are  given  about  three  thousand  square  feet, 
^hich  has  already  been  mentioned  by  the  President.  Nothing  is  furnished 
bat  the  floor.     All  tables,  plates,  and  appliances  of  every  sort  are  to  be 
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furnished  by  the  Statje.  An  individual  may  be  represented  at  this  fair. 
If  you  send  fruit  it  will  have  your  name  and  address  to  show  who  grew 
the  fruit  Heretofore  this  has  not  been  the  case.  If  you  have  fruit  that 
you  thinls  is  worthy  of  merit  you  will  get  full  credit  for  it.  This  can 
show  in  the  county  exhibit,  and  also  in  the  State  exhibit,  so  you  see, 
we  can  worh:  together  to  advantage.  One  should  have  a  number  of 
duplicates  of  the  same  variety,  and  I  think  we  should  have  from  three 
to  five  car  loads  of  apples  in  storage  this  fall  for  use  until  fruit  comes 
next  year.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done  the  committee  that  has  been 
appointed  this  morning  will  issue  some  circulars  of  information  in  regard 
to  collecting  exhibits.  We  will  have  to  secure  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  to  oversee  the  matter  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  This 
work  will  be  voluntary.  \^e  expect  to  pay  for  fruit  and  getting  it 
together,  but  we  can  not  give  an  exorbitant  price.  It  is  true  we  have 
$5,000  but  we  will  have  to  be  economical  to  make  it  hold  out. 

President  Stevens:    Has  any  other  member  a  suggestion  to  offer  be- 
fore we  adjourn  for  noon?    The  meeting  is  adjourned  until  1:30  p.  m. 
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President  Stevens:  The  audience  will  please  find  seats  and  we  will 
proceed  with  our  program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are 
now  here,  I  believe  they  should  be  Judged  while  they  are  at  their  best, 
and  I  will  appoint  the  following  Committee  on  Flowers:  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Burton,  and  Mrs.  Evan  Davis. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  can  take  up  the  work  Just  as  soon  as  they 
ascertain  the  fruits  are  all  on  the  tables.  I  will  appoint  as  this  com- 
mittee W.  S.  Ratcliff,  J.  C.  Thomas  and  E.  Y.  Teas.  The  first  number  on 
the  program  this  afternoon  will  be  a  recitation  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Mo- 
zlngo.  (The  little  seven-year-old  child  spoke  one  piece  and  was  recalled 
for  another.) 

President  Stevens:  The  next  thing  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  Catalpa. 
by  E.  Y.  Teas,  of  Centerville. 

A  Member:    Mr.  Teas  will  not  be  here  until  later. 

President  Stevens:  The  next  will  be  a  recitation  by  Minnie  Lunney, 
of  SummitviUe,  and  following  this  will  be  the  subject  of  "Children's  Gar- 
dens," by  W.  W.  Woollen,  of  Indianapolis. 
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CHILDREN'S  GARDEJNS. 


W.   W^  WOOLLEN,   INDIANAPOLIS. 


A  mother  asked  a  philosopher  at  what  age  she  should  commence  the 
education  of  her  child.  He  Inquired  of  her  how  old  the  child  was,  and 
was  told  that  It  had  seen  six  summers.  Learning  this,  he  said:  "Madam, 
yoQ  have  lost  live  years."  As  a  twig  Is  bent,  so  will  the  tree  be  inclined, 
is  an  adage,  the  verity  of  which  is  well  understood  by  horticulturists.  An- 
other adage  is.  bi-ing  up  a  child  In  the  way  it  should  go  and  it  will  not 
depart  from  the  way  in  its  old  age.  This  is  why  I  am  an  advocate  of 
children's  gardens. 

The  word  garden  is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  In  this  paper  I  shall 
use  it  in  a  limited  sense,  confining  myself  to  kitchen  and  flower  gar- 
dening. 

No  two  factors  more  largely  enter  into  the  real  and  substantial  com- 
forts of  rural  life  than  the  raising  of  poultry  and  the  cultivation  of 
idtchen  gardens.  Of  the  first  of  these  we  have  abundant  statistics  show- 
ing that  the  poultry  output  of  this  State,  not  taking  Into  account  that 
used  by  the  farmers,  is  worth  more  to  the  State  than  any  of  the  other 
products  of  its  farmers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  have  such 
reliable  statistics  as  to  the  products  of  our  gardens.  When,  however,  we 
take  into  account  the  immense  population  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State  who  are  fed  from  its  gardens  and  those  from  other  States,  we  know 
that  the  value  of  their  product  is  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
poultry  product,  and  this  is  true  without  regard  to  the  large  amount  of 
such  products  used  by  the  families  of  our  farmers  and  horticulturists. 
And  who  of  us,  when  we  stop  to  think,  does  not  know  how  much  the 
kitchen  gardens  mean  to  these  farmers  and  horticulturists?  From  them 
they  draw  their  table  supplies  during  the  entire  year.  Indeed,  without 
their  supplies,  ours  would  be  a  poor,  miserable  existence.  As  civilization 
advances,  we  are  learning  more  certainly  that  it  is  well  for  us  If  we  eat 
more  frnlt  and  vegetables  and  less  meat.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  distinguished  French  ^naturalist  announced  that  if  all  the  birds 
of  the  world  were  destroyed,  in  nine  years  thereafter,  the  earth  would 
be  without  vegetation  and  uninhabitable  for  man.  One  would  think  that 
thus  knowing  the  value  and  importance  of  our  vegetable  life  and  the 
importance  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  we  would  at  least  give  them  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  best  thought  and  attention.    Do  we  do  it? 

As  a  rule  when  Spring  comes,  the  average  farmer  goes  into  what 
is  known  as  his  garden  lot  and  rakes  up  the  weed  stocks  and  rubbish 
which  had  l>een  allowed  to  grow  and  accumulate  there  the  previous 
year,  and  burns  them  preparatory  to  plowing  the  ground.  Of  course,  the 
weeds  that  were  permitted  to  grow  there  last  year  produced  a  great  crop 
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of  seed,  which  in  a  dormant  state  remalued  In  the  soil  for  the  reseeding 
ot  the  garden  for  another  crop  of  weeds.  After  plowing  the  garden,  the 
farmer  turns  It  over  to  his  wife  to  plant  and  cultivate.  Not  long  ago,  a 
premium  article  In  the  Indiana  Farmer,  written  by  a  farmer's  wife, 
told  how  she  managed  her  work  to  the  best  advantage.  In  it  she  told 
how  she  got  up  at.  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  commenced  her  day's 
work  and  with  what  regularity  she  did  it  each  week.  She  told  how  she 
cooked  for  her  family  and  ti ashed  the  dishes;  how  she  milked  the  cows, 
cared  for  the  milk  and  churned  the  butter;  how  she  washed  and  Ironed 
the  clothes;  how  she  did  the  family  sewing  and  mending,  and  how  she 
managed  and  worked  the  garden.  After  doing  all  this,  she  managed,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  to  get  one  half  day's  rest  in  each  week,  and  strange 
to  say  she  seemed  to  be  thankful  for  this!  No  wonder  so  many  farmer's 
wives  are  sent  to  our  insane  asylums.  The  only  wonder  is  that  more  of 
them  do  not  go  there  and  to  an  early  grave.  But  this  is  a  digression. 
The  wife,  as  we  have  seen,  tackles  the  job,  and  to  her  credit  does  her  best 
with  such  vegetables  as  can  be  produced  in  the  open  from  seed,  with  a 
hoe  and  rake.  The  farmer  gives  no  attention  to,  and  as  a  rule,  knows 
but  little  about  making  a  hot  bed  and  taking  care  of  it  One  with  glass 
to  cover  it  to  him  is  an  unknown  quantity.  His  plants  are  bought  for 
a  price  and  after  being  'planted  are  turned  over  to  the  wife  to  be  hoed 
and  cared  for.  When  the  hot  summer  days  come,  the  wife  finds  the  Job 
too  nnivh  for  her  and  then  tlie  weeds  grow.  This  manner  of  gardening 
should  be  remedied.    How  is  it  to  be  done? 

Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  the  most  distinguished 
writer  upon  "The  Nature  Study  Idea"  in  the  United  States  says,  '"If 
one  is  to  be  happy,  he  must  be  in  sympathy  with  common  things.  He 
must  live  in  harmony  with  his  environment.  One  can  not  be  happy 
yonder  nor  tomorrow;  he  Is  happy  here  and  now  or  never.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  common  things  should  be  great.  Few  of  us  can  travel.  We 
must  know  things  at  home."  To  "know  the  things  at  home"  and  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  "common  things"  about  us  should  be  the  keynotes 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  in  the  conduct  of  the  farm,  orchard  and 
garden. 

Have  you  never  noticed  how  much  children  are  Interested  in  the 
"common  things,"  the  plants  and  their  homes?  And  how  much  there 
*is  in  these  to  interest  not  only  the  children,  but  all  of  us!  How  does 
a  plant  grow?  Of  what  place  is  the  plant  a  native?  What  is  its  name, 
and  why?  What  is  its  history?  AVhat  are  its  uses?  Has  it  been  im- 
proved, and  if  so,  how?  Is  it  susceptible  of  further  improvement? 
How  is  it  fertilized?  What  kind  of  soil  is  required  for  It?  How  is  it 
cultivated  and  harvested?  Is  it  harmful  or  harmless?  If  good  for 
food  or  adornment,  how  is  it  prepared  for  these  uses?  Indeed  the 
things  that  relate  to  it  are  almost  of  Infinite  variety.  But  I  am  told 
that  to  answer  all  these  questions  requires  a  botanist  and  an  expert 
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gardener.    Admit  It.    Any  one  of  us  may  learn  and  be  able  to  answer 
many  of  them,  and  the  preparing  of  ourselves  to  do  so  enlarges  our 
bow  to  get  and  eat  its  food,  but  to  man.  the  highest  of  all  animals, 
Is  given  the  power  of  investigating  and  knowing  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  everything  about  him.     He  alone  may  know  the  "whys"  and 
"wherefores"  concerning  every  living  thing  and  everything  that  grows, 
and,  having  acquired  the  knowledge,   what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  impart 
it  to  our  children!     And  It  is  wonderful  how  many  puzzling  questions 
they  can  ask  us,  how  eager  they  are  to  learn  and  how  much  they  do 
scope  of  view  and  makes  life  worth  living.     The  lowest  animal  knows 
learn.    My  grandson,  from  colored  pictures  and  what  I  told  him,  learned 
to  Identify  most   of  the   common   birds   that   visited   our   lawn   in   the 
(•onntry,  when  he  was  so  young  he  could   hardly  speak  plainly.     This 
aptness  of  very  young  children  to  learn  is  why  I  would  have  children's 
gardens. 

And  how  1  would  have  these  gardens  is  what  I  am  to  say  in  con- 
clusion. Of  these  gardens,  1  would  have  two  kinds:  (1)  A  family 
children's  garden,  and  (2)  A  school  children's  garden.  I  would  have 
the  parents  provide  for  themselves  and  their  children  some  of  the  many 
good  books  that  are  to  be  had  upon  nature  study,  and  especially  upon 
plant  life  and  gardening.  A  few  will  do,  but  the  more  the  better.  Do 
not  understand  that  I  would  have  our  children  become  bookworms  and 
botanists.  Not  by  any  means.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them 
to  see,  hear,  study  and  know  the  things  in  the  world  about  them. 
Books  are  to  be  used  incidontnlly  as  nids.  but  the  great  book  of  outdoor 
nature  should  be  the  one  most  studied.  Tliere  is  an  infinite  and  con- 
tinuons  pleasure  in  being  able  to  intelligently  see  and  hear  things.  I 
pity  the  man  or  woman  that  does  not  in  some  measure  do  so,  ana 
books  will  help  to  do  it. 

As  I  write  this  paper,  a  mother  hen  upon  the  lawn  leads  her  brood 

over  it,  showing  them   where   they   can   got   the   best   supply  of   food. 

Just  so.  I   would  have   parents   lead   their  children   into   the   mysteries 

of  the  fnrm  and  garden  and  of  plant  life.    The  garden  should  be  a  family 

aflTair,  instead  of  a  back-breaking  job  for  the  wife  and   moth'er.     The 

father  must  and  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  its  conduct,  and  that  he  may 

successfully  do  so  I  would  have  him  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 

pommon  garden  plants  and  how  to  grow  them.    To  the  wife  and  mother 

1  would  assign  the  work  of  supervising  the  adornment  of  the  garden 

with  flowers:  I  would  have  her  make  it  a  thing  5f  beauty.    The  garden 

and  hotbedd   for  growing  plants   ought  to  be  well   prepared   and   kept 

so  from  year  to  year.     In  the  garden  I   would  allot  a  portion  to  each 

<?hild.  and  this  should  be  his  or  hers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     The 

lore  of  proprietorship  is  an  inherent  part  of  our  natures.     We  do  not 

ha^e  to  wait  until  mature  years  for  it  to  assert  itself.     As  I  have  said, 

'^  is  inherent  in   ps,  and  asserts  itself  in  our  earliest   childhood,   and 
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I  would  encourage  the  development  of  this  In  every  manner  possible. 
To  this  end  I  would  let  each  child  have  the  full  control  and  ownership 
of  the  plot  allotted  to  it  and  of  what  was  grown  upon  it.  When  my 
brother  and  I  were  boys,  father  allotted  to  us  four  acres  of  land  for 
wheat,  and  he  gave  us  Golden  Chaff  seed  with  which  to  sow  it.  We 
were  to  do  all  the  work  in  puttiug  it  in  and  harvesting  it,  and  were 
10  have  what  we  could  raise  as  our  own.  _  He  showed  us  how  to  do 
the  wor]£,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  well  done.  No  other  wheat  in  the 
neighborhood  got  better  work  and  attention  than  did  that  four  acres, 
and  we  were  well  rewarded  for  what  we  did,  for  we  had  more  bushels 
to  the  acre  than  anyone  else  in  the  neighborhood.  Golden  Chaff  was 
then  a  new  wheat  in  the  neighborhood,  and  our  success  with  it  made 
a  great  demand  for  it,  and  consequently  we  got  the  top  of  the  market 
from  our  neighbors  for  our  crop  for  seed  wheat.  The  money  obtained 
for  it  was  ours,  and  how  proud  we  were  of  our  success  and  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  money  .that  we  had  earned.  Father  advised  us  how  to 
Judiciously  invest  it,  and  the  outcome  of  it  was  that  when  I  left  the 
tarm  I  had  enough  money  with  which  to  commence  and  partially  pros- 
ecute a  course  in  college.  Somewhere,  I  have  seen  the  picture  of  a 
boy  and  his  garden  plot  where,  during  the  last  year,  he  with  his  hoe 
cultivated  and  produced  eighty  dollars  worth  of  potatoes.  This  is  the 
manner  of  gardening  which  I  am  contending  for,  and  well  will  It  be 
with  us  when  we  come  to  recognize  that  our  children  are  noi  to  be 
treated  as  beasts  of  burden  but  are  to  be  taken  into  our  full  confidence 
and  companionship  and  that  they  are  to  have  a  proprietary  interest 
In  what  they  produce. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  have  especial  attention  given  to  the 
directing  of  the  minds  of  our  children  to  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
things  about  our  homes,  and  especially  those  things  upon  which  they 
are  expending  their  labor  in  their  garden  operations.  I  can  not  think 
of  a  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  way  for  a  farmer's  family  to  spend 
a  winter's  evening  than  looking  up  the  life  history  of  some  tree,  shrub, 
vine,  plant,  bird,  or  Insect  common  about  their  home.  There  is  a  real 
fascination  in  such  study,  and  when  it  is  once  entered  upon  there  is 
no  limit  to  its  pursuit.  It  is  appalling  when  one  reflects  and  realizes 
that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  and  their  families  who  spend  their 
entire  lives  without  being  able  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the 
life  history  of  the  most  common  things  about  them.  The  great  open 
book  of  nature  is  a  perfect  blank  to  them.  They  are  born,  they  work, 
rest,  eat,  sleep  and  die,  and  that  is  all  of  what  life  has  been  to  them. 
The  farmer's  stock  does  as  much.  A  most  pitiful  failure  is  a  life  thus 
spent  by  a  man,  the  highest  of  all  creatures. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  have  the  wife  and  mother  give  attention 
to  the  adornment  of  the  garden.  Among  the  pleasant  memories  of 
my  life  is  that  of  our  garden,  in  which  mother  cultivated  all  of  the 
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old-time  flowers,  and  she  could  and  did  m&ke  tbem  grow.  Tliat  garden 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  never  to  be  forgotten.  Not  only  was  this  her 
reward,  for  every  one  of  her  children  grew  to  love  the  flowers  and 
tlie  beautiful.  Not  only  should  attention  be  given  to  the  beautifying 
of  our  gardens,  but  also  to  the  unsightly  places  about  our  houses.  1 
have  brought  with  me  some  photographs  showing  wbnt  cnu  be  done 
with  these  unsightly  places;  also  one  showing  a  children's  garden  with 
its  allotments. 

Of  late  years  I   have  become  much   interested   in    the  growing  of 

perennial  plants.    About  us  we  have  such  an  abundant  variety  of  them 

that  are  so   beautiful   and  satisfactory.     All   that   is   necessary   is   to 

prepare  a  place   for  them   and  plant  them   in  our  gardens.     In   doing 

this  the  children  will  become  much  interested,  and  will  rapidly  get  a 

knowledge  of*  the   *'common   things"   about   us.     In    flower   gardening 

there  is  much  incentive  for  work,  and  much  information  and  pleasure 

is  to  be  deriVed  from  it.    Why  these  flowers?    Why  tlicir  various  shapes 

and  colors?     What  of  their  various  parts?     How  are  they  pollenized? 

How  is  their  fruit  distributed?     These  and  many  other  questions  can 

be  brought   to   the   attention   of   the   children    in    their   cultivation.     A 

very  beautiful  and  instructive  book  by  Nettie  Blanchan  was  published  in 

1901,  entitled  "Nature's  Garden,"  the  scheme  of  which  is  to  show  how 

the  wild  flowers  are  pollenized.     From  the  preface  of  the  book  I  make 

the  following  quotation: 

"Is  it  enough  to  know   merely  the  name  of  the  flower  you  meet 
in  the  meadow^?    The  blossom  has  an  inner  meaning,  hopes  and  fears 
that  inspire  its  brief  existence,  a  scheme  of  salvation  for  its  species 
in  the  struggle  for  survival  that  it  has  slowly   perfected   with   some 
insect's  help  through  the  ages.    It  is  not  a  passive  thing  to  be  admired 
by  human  eyes,  nor  does  it  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.     It 
is  a  sentient  being,  impelled  to  act  intelligently  through  the  same  strong 
desires  that  animate  us,   and   endowed   with   certain   pawers   differing 
only  in  degree,  but  not  in   kind,   from   those  of   the  animal   creation. 
Desire  ever  creates  form.    Do  you  doubt  it?    Then  study  the  mechanism 
ot  one  of  our  common   orchids  or  milkweeds  that  are  adjusted   with 
such  marvelous  delicacy  to  the  length  of  a  bee's  tongue  or  of  a  butter- 
fly's leg;  learn  why  so  many  flowers  have  sticky  calices  or  protective 
hairs;  why  the  skimk  cabbage,  purple  trillium,  and  carrion  flower  emit 
a  fetid  odor,  while  other  flowers,  especially  the  white  or  pale  yellow 
nij^ht  bloomers,  charm  with  their  delicious  breath:  see  if  you  can  not 
discover  why   the   immigrant    daisy    already    whitens    our   fields    with 
descendants  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  whereas  you 
naay  tramp  a  whole  day  without  finding  a  single  native  ladies'  slipper. 
Wliat  of  the  sundew  that  not  only  catches  insects  but  secretes  gastric 
Jniee  to  digest  them?    Wl)at  of  the  bladderwort,  in  whose  Inflated  traps 
tiny  cmstaceans  are  imprisoned,  or  the  pitcher-plant,  that  makes  soup 
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of  its  guests?  Why  are  gnats  and  flies  seen  about  certain  flowers, 
bees,  butterflies,  moths  or  hummingbirds  about  others,  each  visitor  choos- 
ing the  restaurant  most  to  his  lilting?  With  what  indnite  pains  the 
wants  of  each  guest  are  catered  to!  How  relentlessly  are  pilferers 
punished!  The  endless  devices  of  the  more  ambitious  flow^ers  to  save 
their  species  from  degeneracy  by  close  inbreeding  through  fertilization 
with  their  own  pollen,  alone  prove  the  operation  of  the  mind  through 
them.  How  plants  travel,  how  they  send  seeds  abroad  In  the  world 
to  found  new  colonies,  might  be  studied  with  profit  by  Anglo-Saxon 
expansionists.  Do  vice  and  virtue  exist  side  by  side  in  the.  vegetable 
world  also?  Yes,  and  every  sinner  is  branded  as  surely  as  was  Cain. 
The  dodder,  Indian  pipe,  broom-rape,  and  beech  drops  wear  the  flower 
equivalent  of  the  striped  suit  and  the  shaved  head.  Although  claiming 
most  respectable  and  exalted  kinsfolk,  they  are  degenerates  not  far 
above  the  fungi.  In  short,  this  is  a  universe  that  we  live  in;  and  all 
that  share  the  One  Life  are  one  in  essence,  for  unturnl  law  is  spiritual 
law.  'Through  Natuie  lo  God,*  lloNyers  show  a  way  to  the  scientist 
lacking  faith." 

In  1897  I  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society,  which 
was  published  in  the  Inland  Educator,  in  which  I  advocated  a  change 
in  the  system  and  conduct  of  our  country  schools.  The  paper  was 
well  received.  In  it,  in  brief,  I  said  that  we  have  too  many  schools 
and  that  necessarily  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  makes  of  tbeui  inferior 
schools.  To  remedy  this  I  advocated  the  abolishing  of  many  of  these 
schools,  and  the  establishing  of  a  high  school  in  eacli  township,  t^or 
each  of  the  high  schools,  I  would  have  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of 
land,  one-half  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  forestry  and  the  birds, 
and  one-half  to  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  paper  was  in  line 
with  the  thought  that  now  is  being  successfully  carried  into  execution 
in  many  of  the  European  countries.  That  thought  is  based  upon  the 
other  that  It  is  desirable  to  raise  the  standard  of  these  studies  and 
thereby  make  country  life  attractive  to  our  children,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  leaving  our  farms  and  flocking  to  the  towns  and  cities.  By 
pursuing  this  course  the  salaries  and  the  standard  of  our  teachers  could 
be  raised,  and  we  would  have  many  persons  wlio  would  make  the 
profession  of  teaching  a  fife  work  instead  of  a  makeshift  to  get  into 
some  other  avenue  of  life,  and  our  children  would  become  attached 
to  country-life.  How  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  gardening 
should  be  conducted  in  such  schools  would  require  more  time  and  space 
than  can  be  allotted  to  this  paper.  Suttlce  it  to  say  that  I  would  have 
them  conducted  closely  along  the  lines  that  I  have  outlined  for  home 
gardening.  In  either  case,  I  would  not  have  too  much  time  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  study  of  books;  on  the  contrary,  1  would,  as  1  have 
already  said,  give  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  open  outdoor 
book  of  nature. 
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In  conclusion.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  last  the  matter  of 
'"scliool  gardeiiiug"  Is  attractlpg  attention  In  the  United  States  and  is 
being  taught  lu  at  least  one  of  its  cities,  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  subject  has  been  taken  np  by  the  school  authorities  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  i'rof.  H.  i>.  Hemenway,  who  has  met  with 
great  success  in  interesting  the  children  of  that  city  in  the  work.  Prof. 
Hemenway  has  given  the  subject  much  thought  and  study  and  is  now  its 
•  leading  authority  in  the  United  States.  "How  to  Make  School  Gardens," 
a  book  written  by  hlin  has  Just  been  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
k  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  have  not  seen  the  book,  but  in  a  review  of 
it  in  yesterday's  Journal  it  was  said  that  "It  is  intended  as  an  aid 
to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  work  of  cultivating  a  small  garden 
in  connection  with  school  work  and  as  a  stimulant  to  enlist  the  interest 
oi  chiiaren  in  the  Instructive  features  oi  tight  gardening.  It  tells  how 
to  make  a  school  garden,  how  te  fertilize  the  land,  how  to  plant  seed, 
pot  plants,  take  cuttings,  how  to  graft  and  bud  and  many  other  things 
calculated  to  interest  intelligent  children. 


>» 


President  Stevens:  This  is  a  topic  on  which  we  are  all  much  inter- 
ested, and  no  doubt  many  who  are  here  can  add  a  moment  to  the  paper. 
Perhaps  most  of  you  have  had  some  practical  experience  in  interesting 
cliUdren  in  garden  work.  If  we  have  not  taken  up  this  matter  we  should 
do  so.  but  I  think  some  of  us  here  have  done  this  and  from  such  ones 
we  would  like  to  have  a  word.  Let  us  take  up  this  matter  and  not 
allow  the  time  to  drag.    Mr.  Woollen  is  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Margaret  Wood:  I  would  like  to  know  how  we  can  Interest  the 
men  so  that  we  will  not  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  One  way  to  Interest  boys  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
garden  is  to  put  the  hoe  out  of  sight.  Instead  of  putting  it  ahead  put 
it  out  of  sight  and  say  nothing  about  it.  We  hear  of  the  **man  with 
tbo  hoe,^  and  the  boy  has  the  old  idea  that  to  cultivate  a  garden  is 
bard  work  because  it  is  done  with  the  hoe.  I  have  found  that  with  a 
common  hand  hoe  is  not  the  way  to  cultivate  a  garden  anyway.  We 
liave  a  little  arrangement  called  the  Fire  Fly  hoe  or  plow.  It  is  a 
plow  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  does  the  work  of  about  five  men  in  the 
way  of  cultivating  a  gardeo.  It  is  pushed  in  front  of  you,  and  if  the 
ground  is  In  proper  tilth  to  be  properly  broken,  and  is  suitable  ground  « 
for  a  garden.  It  Is  very  easy  to  push  this  along.  You  can  put  the  dirt 
Jnst  where  you  want  It  more  accurately  than  with  a  hoe. 

Mr.  Swain:    I  would  like  to  ask  If  the  women  can  push  this  Fire  Fly? 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  No,  we  Indiana  Farmer  folks  do  not  believe  in 
letting  women  into  the  garden  until  all  the  materials  are  ready  to  be 
put  on  the  table.     Although  the  article  referred  to  purports  to  have 
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been  taken  from  the  Indiana  Farmer  I  think  the  lady  who  wrote  it 
must  have  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  where 
Mr.  Stevens  lives. 

Mrs.  Stevens:    No,  sir;  she  didn't  live  south  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  Are  you  the  author  yourself?  I  don't  believe  the 
appearance  of  the  ladies  before  me  show  that  any  of  them  are  guilty 
01  the  conduct  described  in  the  article  read.  They  don*t  cultivate  the 
garden  or  milk  the  cows.  They  don't  look  like  that  class,  and  if  we 
are  ever  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  that  we  will  be  sorry  for  it.  Going 
back  to  the  point  I  was  making,  I  think  if  you  will  get  one  of  these 
little  Fire  Fly  plows,  or  hoes  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  haviug  good 
gardens.  It  is  a  pleusuru  to  run  this  boe  and  is  not  an  Irksome  task. 
Take  the  hard  work  idea  away  from  ihe  buy  and  he  will  be  willing 
enough  to  do  It 

Mr.  Little:  I  know  a  man  who  compelled  his  boy  to  work  in  the 
garden  to  punish  'him  for  misbehavior.  The  boy  said:  ^'Father,  if  I 
had  a  garden  I  would  sow  itMn  wild  oats.' 


f> 


Mr.  Snodgrass:  We  call  our  place  the  garden  place  or  spot  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  a  great  deal  of  Josh  Billings* 
comments  on  the  way  a  child  should  be  raised.  He  said:  "Raise  a 
child  up  in  the  way  he  should  go  by  going  that  way  yourself  once 
in  a  while."  This  is  very  true.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  a  child  up 
to  work  in  the  garden  you  must  work  in  it  yourself  a  little.  We  must 
not  expect  the  housewife  to  leave  her  work  and  attend  to  it.  Her 
work  is  in  the  house.  Her  work  is  taking  care  of  the  family.  Uer 
duty  is  a  moral  and  religious  one  to  the  family.  It  is  not  to  go  out 
and  scorch  in  the  hot,  boiling  sun,  but  the  father,  with  his  boys  and 
girls  that  he  wants  to  educate  and  learn  to  work,  should  lead  the  way. 
This  would  be  my  plan  for  conducting  the  children's  gardens. 

President  Stevens:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
is  connected  with  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  as  to  their  gardens. 

Mr.  Johnson:  My  experience  in  connection  with  the  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  is  almost  that  of  an  onlooker,  although  I  know  a  great 
,  deal  of  what  is  going  on  there.  I  am  not  actively  connected  with 
this  school,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  probably  the  greater  part  'of  our 
efforts  with  the  feeble-minded  children  to  help  them  and  better  their 
conditions  is  by  the  use  of  the  garden.  We  have  in  connection  with 
that  institution  a  very  large  garden,  and  not  only  the  boys  but  also 
the  girls  work  In  it.  Of  course  our  children,  some  of  them,  are  old^ 
as  old  as  thirty  years,  but  they  are  still  children  in  most  ways  and 
wor^  with  the  children  in  the  garden.  This  education  is  prouably  the 
best  education  they  could  get. 
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Sylvester  Johnson:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  lady  In  the  audience 
who  has  bad  some  experience  along  the  line  we  are  discussing  now, 
and  1  presume  the  audience  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  her.  I  speak 
of  Mrs.  Stevens. 

Mrs.  iijtevens:  1  don*t  thmk  this  Is  just  exactly  fair  In  Mr.-  Johnson. 
I  tbiuk  1  made  myself  a  little  famous  or  infamous  in  saying  that  the 
right  place  to  begin  to  beautify  was  in  the  back  yard,  and  I  have  since 
that  time  been  called  the  '*back  yard  woman,"  and  in  order  to  live 
up  to  the  reputation  that  I  have  gained  I  have  conhned  my  work 
aud  my  energies  to  tlie  back  yard,  and  from  the  flower  beds  in  the 
back  yard  we  have  extended  to  flower  gardens,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
is  egotism  or  out  of  the  ordinary  when  I  say  that  we  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  back  yards  and  flower  gardens  to  be  found  In  the  State,  and 
I  have  hunted  myself  for  a  better.  I  don't  like  Mr.  Kingsbury's  push 
cart  at  ail,  and  Mr.  Stevens'  feet  are  too  large  to  get  into  the  garden 
at  all  times,  and  I  have  done  most  of  the  work  myself.  It  surpi'ises 
me  to  hear  anyone  speak  of  neglecting  a  farm  garden.  At  our  place 
we  harry  through  with  the  work  in  the  garden  that  we  may  go  to 
the  field.  I  think  we  have  the  first  year  to  neglect  the  garden.  We 
would  starve  without  It.  We  live  out  of  it.  We  are  near  enough 
to  town  to  have  visitors  from  the  city,  and  we  need  it,  but  I  want 
to  raise  a  pretty  garden  as  well  as  a  good  one.  I  believe  it  is  a  pretty 
good  thing  to  get  the  reputation  of  having  a  good  garden,  because 
yon  will  live  up  to  It,  and  it  Is  a  very  economical  fad. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  Along  the  line  of  teaching  children  to  love  gar- 
dens, etc.,  there  is  great  danger  that  you  require  too  much  work  of  them. 
I  will  illustrate  my  point.  Children  don*t  like  to  work.  In  my  younger 
d&ys  I  had  a  boy  whom  I  wanted  to  become  a  horticulturist.  I  used  to 
have  him  help  me  in  the  garden,  and  also  work  by  himself.  I  said  to  him 
one  morning:  "There  are  the  potatoes  which  I  want  you  to  hoe,  and  hoe 
well,  and  get  it  done  before  I  come  back  to  dinner."  The  boy  said: 
"Pa,  If  ever  1  have  a  garden  I  will  have  it  paved  all  over  with  bricks." 
There  is  danger  of  doing  the  opposite  from  what  you  intend  in  trying 
to  teach  a  child  to  love  a  garden. 

Mr.  Milhous:  If  I  want  to  make  fire  fly  with  my  boys  I  w^ill  get 
them  Kingsbury's  Fire  Fly,  and  I  guess  the  flre  will  fly.  I  educated 
my  boys  from  the  time  they  were  very  small  to  love  a  garden.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  them  plant  everything  In  long  rows— long  furrows. 
Have  a  bountiful  supply  of  everything,  but  if  you  haven't  enough  of 
one  thing  to  plant  a  row  finish  it  out  with  something  else,  and  do  the 
work  with  horse  power  instead  of  man  power.  1  did  get  one  Fire 
^y.  and  I  wished  it  was  back  in  the  market  before  I  used  it  a  day. 
I  was  glad  when  It  was  ready  for  the  dump,  and  if  possible  I  think 
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the  boys  were  more  glad  than  I  was.  Children's  Gardens  is  the  subject 
of  the  afternoon.  I  would  not  know  how  to  discuss  this  point  from 
this  standpoint,  for  at  our  house  the  garden  is  for  all  of  us.  One  of 
my  neighbors  said:  *'I  get  so  mad  every  few  days  I  can  hardly  stay 
at  home  because  ray  wife  will  go  into  the  garden  and  plant  something. 
I  don't  allow  her  to  plant  anything  without  my  observation  and  over- 
sight." I  said:  "Well,  my  wife  has  a  perfect  right  in  the  garden  just 
when  she  pleases  and  to  plant  anything  that  she  wants,  even  if  she 
has  to  plant  it  herself."  I  thinli  a  garden  should  be  a  garden  for  the 
whole  family,  and  above  all  things  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  every- 
thing that  is  grown  in  the  garden. 

President  Stevens:  Perhaps  we  have  taken  as  much  time  on  this 
subject  as  we  can  spare.  A  great  many  of  us  are  so  situated  that 
we  can  not  interest  the  children  along  the  line  of  market  gardening, 
and  if  this  is  true  we  should  interest  the  children  in  some  other  way. 
We  have  found  that  we  can  interest  children  by  assigning  portions 
of  the  garden  to  their  cultivation  and  pay  them  for  their  services. 
This  is  very  successful.  Give  them  a  bed  of  onions  and  peas  and 
buy  them  of  them,  the  same  as  if  they  were  on  market.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  interest  they  will  take  if  they  see  a  nickel  or  a  dime 
ahead. 

The  next  subject  is  "Home  Making,"  by  AV.  L.  Elgin  Fox,  of  Rich- 
mond. It  seems  that  Mr.  Fox  is  not  present.  Has  anyone  a  thought 
along  this  line  of  home  making,  to  give  to  this  Society? 

Mrs.  Stevens:  Might  I  ask  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  having  this 
paper  from  Mr.  FoxV  If  there  is,  let's  not  discuss  it  until  we  hear 
this  paper.    He  may  be  here  tomorrow  sometime,  or  perhaps  this  evening. 

President  Stevens:  If  this  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  we  will 
postpone  this  subject  until  some  future  time.  The  next  topic  is,  "Five 
of  the  Most  Promising  Varieties  of  Apples,"  by  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— We  are  somewhat 
handicapped  in  presenting  this  paper  or  sul>ject  for  the  want  of  a 
good  definition.  We  will  tind  it  very  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
a  new  variety  is.  A  variety  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  in  some  places 
and  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  vice  versa.  It  may  be  old  to  some  people 
in  the  world  and  new  to  us— new  in  every  sense.  Varieties  may  not 
have  been  tested  as  to  soil  and  climate,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  a 
good  definition,  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  variety  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with.  I  think  this  will  afiford  a  practical  working  basis 
for  discussing  new  varieties.  Then  there  is  another  trouble,  that  is  the 
trouble  of  local  adaptability.  Most  varieties  of  fruits  have  their  pecu- 
liarities as  to  soil,  climate,   and  as  to  treatment,  so  we  have  this   to 
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coutend  with  in  reconi mending  new  varieties,  and  what  I  luive  to  say 
along  this  line  will  be  simply  suggestive  and  not  at  all  authoritative. 
Vou  can  be  your  own  authority  as  to  what  you  plant,  but  I  will  suggest 
five  varieties  that  I  think  are  wortli,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  a 
pretty  general  cultivation. 

Tlie  LonglieUl  is  one  of  tlie  varieties.  Tliis  apple  was  introduced 
from  Russia  several  years  ago.  I  tind  from  several  years'  trial  that 
it  Is  perfectly  hardy:  it  is  an  annual  bearer:  to  some  extent  it  bears 
very  full  every  other  year:  it  comes  into  fruiting  quite  early  and  ripens 
at  this  time  or  the  last  of  July  and  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and 
is  a  most  excellent  cooker.  It  is  medium  to  small  In  size,  of  a  whitish 
color,  with  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun: 
is  quite  tender  and  cooks  as  soon  as  heated  through.  It  is  a  very  excel- 
lent apple.  I  have  a  few  small  specimens  in  my  pocket  that  I  gathered 
this  morning.  They  are  smaller  than  usual  this  year  on  account  of 
this  being  the  off  year:  but  they  are  seldom  smaller  than  this  sample, 
but  if  you  will  thin  the  fruit  they  will  be  much  larger.  When  fully 
ripe  the  apple  is  a  yellowish   white. 

Another  good  apple  is  the  Wolf  Uiver.  This  has  been  raised  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  as  far  as  I  know  is  giving  good  satis- 
faction; at  least  I  have  ne\er  heard  any  very  serious  objection  to  It: 
none  have  developed  thus  far  to  my  knowledge.  This  apple  originated 
on  \yolf  River  in  Wisconsin,  ^ome  years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
both  as  to  cold  and  to  heat  and  dry  summers.  It  is  a  rensonably  early 
bearer,  and  has  an  extremely  liltrhly  colored  npi>earance.  The  flesh 
is  rather  coarse,  and  is  not  rich.  l)ut  it  Is  an  excellent  cooker,  and  is  a 
wost  tempting  apple  in  appearance  on  account  of  its  size  and  beautiful 
«>Ior.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  extensively  raised,  from 
the  present  Indications.  I  have  with  me  a  specimen  of  the  Wolf  River. 
You  cau*t  tell  very  much  about  tills  specimen  as  this  is  not  its  season; 
it  is  a  later  apple.  Those  of  you  who  attend  the  State  Fair  will  re- 
member of  seeing  a  large  collection  of  tliem  presented  by  Mr.  Zion. 
who  1  see  Is  in  the  room,  and  perhaps  he  can  say  a  good  word  for 
the  Wnlf  River. 

The  next  apple  I  lind  is  not  well  known  in  the  central  or  north, 
but  is  well  known  in  the  South.  In  recent  years  this  apple  is  coming 
to  the  front.  The  apple  to  which  I  refer  is  known  as  the  Indian.  This 
apple  is  rather  large -about  the  size  of  a  Ben  Davis  as  a  rule.  It  is 
not  quite  as  highly  colored,  but  is  striped  very  much  the  same,  and 
is  somewhat  like  it  in  shape.  It  is  conicnl.  It  bears  more  heavily  every 
other  year.  I  find  that  the  trees  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  pretty 
well  filled  this  year,  in  fact  they  are  the  only  variety  in  our  part  of 
the  country  that  has  anything  like  a  full  crop  this  year.  This  variety 
originated  on  the  old  Indian  Camping  Grounds  on  Lost  River  in  Orange 
County,  about  forty  years  ago.     I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  from 
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Orleans  tbe  other  day  about  this  apple,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  the 
leading  apple  on  his  place  and  is  full  of  first-class  fruit  this  year.  The 
apple  Is  Douer  thau  the  Ben  Davis,  is  a  better  apple  raw,  and  is  better 
coolied.  1  think  it  is  an  apple  that  will  be  pretty  generally  planted. 
It  is  a  winter  apple,  and  is  a  very  fair  keeper. 

Another  apple  is  the  Gano,  which  originated  in  Missouri  some  years 
ago,  and  for  several  years  1  was  inclined  to  think  that  It  was  no 
improvement  over  the  Ben  Davis,  but  last  year  we  had  a  fair  crop 
of  them  and  1  put  it  to  the  test,  and  found  that  it  was  very  much  su- 
perior. The  trees  are  identical;  1  can  not  tell  the  two  apart.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  the  trees  are  Just  alike  in  every  way.  It  matures  a  little 
earlier  and  will  not  keep  quite  as  well.  Probably  the  skin  is  finer. « 
It  cooks  up  loose  and  tender.  It  is  not  the  Black  Ben  Davis.  It  was 
til  ought  for  some  time  that  it  was,  but  it  has  been  proved  beyond  any 
question  that  it  is  not.    This  apple  originated  in  Arkansas. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Black  Ben  Davis  in  this  connection.  It  has 
not  fruited  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  State,  yet,  where  It  has 
fruited  it  has  attracted  attention  and  seems  to  be  an  apple  of  merit. 
I  hesitate  to  recommend  at  all  anything  that  has  not  been  pretty  well 
tested,  because  we  fall  down  on  new  varieties  occasionally,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  lead  anyone  astray  in  recommending  new  varieties.  The 
Black  Ben  Davis  is  rather  more  highly  colored  than  is  the  original 
Ben  Davis,  and  the  fruit  is  a  little  larger.  It  fruits  a  little  earlier  than 
tne  Ben  Davis,  and  the  fruit  is  supposed  to  be  better  in  quality.  That 
1  have  not  tested. 

1  believe  this  covers  my  list  of  five  varieties.  1  expect  all  of  you 
have  varieties  that  you  would  like  to  recommend,  and  if  so  now  Is  your 
opportunity,  for  I  have  said  my  piece. 

President  Stevens:  Has  anyone  else  a  better  list  than  Mr.  Hobbs 
has  presented  to  usV  We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  Wolf  River  man 
to  see  what  he  thinks  of  ihe  Wolf  River  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Zlon:  I  feel  as  if  I  should  say  something  concerning  this  apple. 
I  planted  six  or  seven  trees  in  my  orchard.  The  wood  is  almost  as 
hard  as  orange  wood.  The  trees  are  very  full.  The  trouble  Is  it  bears 
too  heavily,  but  this  is  no  criticism  of  the  apple.  I  suppose  half  of 
the  seven  that  I  planted  are  disfigured  from  breaking  on  account  of 
overloading.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned,  but  you  seldom  find  people 
that  will  do  this.  This  is  the  trouble  with  people  in  Indiana.  '  I  also 
like  the  Longfield.  It  is  a  lovely  cooker,  and  makes  most  excellent 
elder.  1  made  several  gallons  of  elder  last  year;  in  fact  I  thought 
that  was  about  all  the  apple  was  fit  for,  but  I  found  the  trouble  "was 
that  they  were  overloaded.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning  a  number  of 
my  trees  are  broken  down  and  disfigured  because  1  neglected  to  thin 
them.    It  Is  hard  to  get  people  to  spray  fruit,  and  you  need  not  expect 
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to  get  them  to  commence  to  thin  it  for  some  time  to  come.  I  would 
not'  advise  anyone  to  plant  four  or  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  Wolf 
River  trees;  thirty  or  forty  trees  will  be  enough.  The  apples  brought 
me  $1.00  a  bushel.  It  is  .a  question  with  me  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  apples  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage.  I  find  that  most  people  are 
ignorant  on  this  subject,  but  I  learned  something  last  year  that  maizes 
me  value  my  orchard  two  or  three  *time»  what  I  valued  it  last  year. 
When  getting  my  apples  ready  for  the  State  Fair  I  just  put  them  In 
cold  storage  and  found  that  they  kept  all  right.  There  was  a  little 
Snow  apple  that  you  have  to  gather  inside  of  three  days  after  it  is 
ripe  or  It  will  rot,  and  that  little  apple  came  out  in  excellent  condition, 
and  with  the  Snow  apple  came  my  Wolf  River  apple,  but  there  was 
some  loss  on  the  Wolf  River,  but  I  thought  that  was  because  it  was 
not  gathered  at  exactly  the  right  time.  I  think  if  it  was  gathered 
at  the  right  time  it  will  keep  up  until  Christmas  in  a  splendid  condition. 
We  began  selling  the  Wolf  River  in  July  last  year.  We  kept  thinning 
the  apples  off  of  the  t^-ees  until  the  last  of  the  season,  when  we  put 
them  in  cold  storage.  1  had  about  ten  or  fifteen  barrels  of  these,  and 
tne  last  four  barrels  of  them  I  sold  at  $7.00  per  barrel,  the  highest 
price  received  for  apples  at  that  season  of  the  year.  This  is  certainly 
a  favorite  apple  in  our  part  of  the  country.  This  year  I  have  very  few 
Wolf  River  apples.  The  trees  could  not  live  to  bear  every  year  like 
they  bore  last  year.  These  trees  require  moisture.  You  will  suffer 
from  rot  on  the  Wolf  River  apple  If  there  Is  a  dry  season,  but  last 
year  was  a  perfect  season  and  they  showed  what  they  could  do. 

I  think  the  Gideon  apple  is  one  of  the  finest  that  grows  today, 
it  is  a  l)eautlful  apple,  and  grows  ofi  a  beautiful  tree,  has  lovely  foliage 
with  a  large  leaf,  and  they  bear  always,  it  seems.  You  will  find  this 
one  of  the  finest  looking  apples  that  grows.  People  that  want  to  can 
apples  should  raise  the  Gideon.  When  ripe  there  is  a  beautiful  blush 
on  the  sunny  side  of  it.    This  is  an  apple  that  I  would  advise  all  to  try. 

Mr.  Little:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  the  character  of  your 
soil,  Mr.  Zion? 

Mr.  Zion:  We  have  black  soil  merging  to  clay  subsoil.  I  would 
prefer  good  com  ground  for  Ben  Davis  apples,  but  black  ground  for 
Wolf  River  apples. 

Mr.  Little:  I  have  five  Wolf  River  apples  in  my  orchard,  and  the 
trees  wont  hold  on  till  ripe.  I  have  been  able  to  win  five  prizes  with  Wolf 
River  apples;  but  they  will  fall  off. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  overlooked  one  point.  You  can  hardly  separate  it  from 
the  tree  without  breaking  a  lirah  off.  This  apple  will  not  drop  until 
ripe. 
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Mr.  Burton:  I  Itve  near  the  origin  of  the  Indian  apple.  It  is  not 
generally  cultivated  in  our  country.  I  will  relate  this  incident  in  regard 
to  it.  One  day  a  farmer  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at  some  pigs,  as 
he  wanted  to  sell  some  and  I  wanted  to  buy  some.  We  went  out 
to  the  pig-pens  back  of  the  house  and  there  I  saw  the  pig  troughs 
full  of  big  red  apples.  I  said  to , the  man:  "What  in  the  world  have 
you  got  those  apples  in  the  pig  trough  for?"  He  said,  "Oh,  they  are 
Just  Indians.*'  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  man  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
apple,  and  the  pigs  apparently  coincided  with  him  as  they  had  not 
bothered  them.  For  winter  apples  our  popular  varieties  are  the  Rome 
Beauty,  the  Wine  Sap  and  the  Ben  Davis.  We  at  our  house  do  grow 
nn  apple  that  is  not  generally  grown.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
fliis  is  the  best  of  all  summer  apples.  Mr.  Hobbs  will  second  what 
I  say  about  it  I  am  sure.  Ihis  apple  is  the  Benoni.  It  stands  probably 
lis  the  apple  with  the  fewest  faults  of  any  known.  I  know  of  only 
on(!  fault  that  it  has  and  that  is  that  It  is  probably  a  little  under 
size.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Longfield  it  is  probably  as  large 
as  it  with  none  of  its  other  faults,  and  comes  at  nearly  the  same  season, 
Iirobably  a  few  days  sooner.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  varieties  further 
unless  you  care  to  ask  me  about  them. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  would  Jlke  to  corroborate  what  has  been  said  about 
the  Benoni.  This  (showing  apple)  is  the  average  size  of  the  apple. 
It  sometimes  gets  a  great  deal  larger,  but  this  Is  the  average  size;  it  runs 
a  great  deal  like  that.  It  takes  on  quite  a  bit  of  coloring,  and  when 
fully  ripe  the  white  gix)und  Is  changed  to  yellow,  and  then  you  have 
an  apple  that  is  fit  for  a  king.  I  know  of  nothing  liner  in  quality 
tliaii  Benoni  out  of  hand  or  cooked.  It  bears  heavily  every  other  year, 
though  not  so  full  every  year.  It  makes  a  handsome  tree  in  the  yard. 
If  you  are  only  going  to  plant  one  summer  apple,  plant  the  Benoni.  I  nm 
Hiire  that  I  am  safe  on  this  point;  I  may  be  wild  on  some  others  but 
I  know  I  am  right  on  this. 

Now  about  the  Northwestern  Greening.  It  is  not  a  winter  apple 
here.  It  is  a  winter  apple  in  the  North,  but  here  it  Is  a  fall  apple 
and  ripens  a  little  later  than  the  Gideon,  but  I  think  it  is  a  better  apple 
than  the  Gideon.  It  is  a  little  larger  and  I  think  probably  a  little 
better  in  quality. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  wish  to  f»ay  another  word  here  in  regard  to  the  keep- 
ing qunlities  of  the  Benoni.  While  it  is  a  summer  apple  it  is  a  re- 
markable keeper.  We  liave  kept  them  until  after  Chrlstuins.  A  few 
days  ago  we  sent  to  Mr.  Keach  a  box  of  Benonis  that  we  expect,  but 
do  not  know,  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  World's  Fair  next  May. 
This  apple  is  certainly  an  excellent  keeper. 

Prof.  Troop:     The  Gideon  that  has  been  mentioned  is  the  Qideon 
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t^at  was  originated  by  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the  originator  of  the  Wealthy. 

We  have  the  Gideon  growing  in  our  orchard,  and  heretofore  it  has 

^ot  been  as  proUiic  as  the  Wealthy,  nowheres  near,  but  this  year  it 

's  showing  up  in  good  shape.     There  are  very  few  wormy  apples  on 

t^e  trees.    1  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Gideon  as  a  fall  apple.     We 

^^Sht  say  that  all  of  the  winter  apples  that  originate  in  Russia  and 

the  A^orthwest  are  not  winter  apples  here.     The  Russian  apples  are 

^  a  rule  summer  or  fall  apples  here. 

^i*.  Kingsbury:  I  am  a  4ittle  surprised  that  my  friend  Johnson 
hasn't  a  -vvord  to  say  about  his  friend  the  Early  June,  which  I  think 
he  regards  as  a  good  summer  apple.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  word 
on  that  apple,  for  it  is  a  really  good  apple. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  I  was  thinking  about  something  else  and  not 
so  mucli  Interested  in  this  discussion.  I  will  say  that  I  like  the  Benoul. 
The  Early  June  is  the  best  apple  I  have  ever  eaten.  This  is  saying 
a  great  deal.    It  has  a  very  fine  flavor. 

Mr.  J.    ^^,  Apple:    Is  It  grape  flavored? 

Mr.  Jotmson:  I  guess  some  of  you  think  I  am  crazy  on  grapes  and  the 
grape  Question.  1  may  also  be  crazy  on  the  apple  question,  but  I  don't 
think  I  make  a  mistake  when  I  recommend  the  Early  June. 

Mr.  Bobbs:  The  Early  June  is  so  much  like  the  BenonI  that  It 
can't  help    being  a  good  apple. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  doesn't  bear  a  good  crop  every  year,  but  benrs 
beavlly  every  other  year.    This  year  it  is  overloaded. 

M^-   Little:    I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  Gideon  apple.     Is 
U  a  B-usBian  apple? 

Mf-  Teas:    No,  it  is  not  a  Russian  apple. 

Mr.  Llt^e:     Did  Gideon  originate  it? 

Mr.  Teas:  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  Mr.  Zion  said  that  4ie  noticed  in  the 
^et  season  the  apples  did  not  rot  so  badly  on  his  trees.  The  question 
X  'want  to  ask  is  whether  anyone  has  tried  throwing  wet  straw  under 
the  trees  to  keep  the  ground  moist  to  see  whether  it  will  make  any 
aiiTerence  in  your  apples  rotting  and  falling.  I  think  possibly  this 
^oald  help. 

Mr.  Zion:  I  have  been  reading  in  the  New  York  papers  that  some 
of  the  people  there  have  the  idea  that  we  must  cultivate  the  ground 
jn  order  to  have  moisture.  We  can  not  keep  trees  bearing  unless 
vre  haw  moisture  there  by  some  means.     We  must  cultivate  trees  as 
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well  as  corn.  It  is  pretty  generally  believed  in  New  York  that  the 
trees  must  be  cultivated.  I  think  when  an  orchard  is  planted  it  should 
be  cultivated  for  five  or  six  years  in  order  to  develop  strong  w^ood, 
and  after  this  is  done  commence  looking  for  the  crop.  The  moment 
you  stop  rapid  wood  growth  then  your  crop  begins.  When  you  plant 
a  tree  that  begins  bearing  young,  and  which  does  not  have  a  strong 
body,  in  four  or  five  years  it  is  a  dead  tree.  I  am  going  to  sow  my 
orchard  down  in  clover  or  rye,  three  pecks  to  the  acre.  I  will  put 
the  pigs  in  there  next  spring  and  will  keep  it  eaten  down  pretty  well. 
Before  it  begins  to  mature  I  will  have  it  mowed  down  and  throw  it 
back  under  the  trees.  I  will  plant  rye  next  fall,  and  next  spring  clover. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  cultivating  your. 
trees.  It  protects  the  trees  from  the  terribly  cold  winters  and  the 
dry  summers. 

Mr.  Teas:  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  land  under  the  trees  is  kept 
thoroughly  fine  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  mulch,  and  it  is  very 
much  cheaper,  and  you  do  not  get  the  evil  effect  from  it  that  you 
often  get  from  vegetation  under  the  trees.  I  think  it  answers  every 
purpose  without  the  evils  of  the  mulch.  This  makes  harbors  for  field 
mice  which  will  destroy  the  trees  when  you  are  not  looking  for  it. 
I  think  there  are  several  disadvantages  in  rotting  vegetation  under 
the  trees. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  that  is  closely  allied 
to  this  subjects  It  has  been  stated  here  that  many  good  varieties 
overload,  overbear.  The  question  that  I  want  to  ask  is,  if  anyone 
here  has  had  any  experience  in  heading  back  the  trees  to  prevent  their 
overbearing,  the  same  as  in  peach  trees.  I  know  that  in  plums  it  pre- 
vents the  breaking  down  of  the  limbs  and  the  disfigurement  of  the 
trees. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  The  apple  and  the  plum  fruit  so  differently  that  you  can 
hardly  compare  them.  You  see  the  principle  will  not  apply  the  same 
to  both  trees  because  they  fruit  so  differently.  The  Quince  fruits 
in  the  same  way.  I  think  this  is  not  practical  unless  a  considerable 
amount  of  wood  is  removed.  When  you  remove  a  considerable  amount 
oc  wood  you  remove  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit  bud. 

Prof.  Troop:  The  Grimes  Golden,  for  instaiice,  bears  fruit  all  through 
the  trees,  while  some  varieties  have  the  fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs. 
Probably  these  trees  could  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  the  different 
varieties  of  apples  differ  4n  their  way  of  carrying  fruit,  and  so  every 
variety  will  have  to  be  treated  differelitly. 

President  Stevens:  This  Is  probably  all  the  time  that  we  can  devote 
to  this  subject,  so  we  will  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  Teas  on  "The  Catalpa.' 


»ff 
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THE  OATALPA  AND  OTHER  TREES  FOR  TIMBER. 

E.   Y.   TBA8,   CBNTEBVILIJC,  IND. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  timber  for  farm  and  other  uses,  renders 
it  important  that  farmers  and  others  give-  more  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  useful  varieties  of  trees  to  plant  in  this 
State  are  catalpa  speciosa,  osage  orange  and  black  or  yellow  locust. 
Of  tliese,  catalpa  will  attain  a  useful  size  more  quicltly  than  either 
<>'  tlie  others,  though  all  are  rapid  growers,  !n  general  free  from  disease, 
easily  and  quickly  grown  from  seed,  and  readily  transplanted. 

The  discovery  of  catalpa  speciosa  was  a  little  peculiar.  The  common 
^talpa  bignonoides  was  introduced  into  Indiana  from  the  eastern  States 
^rly  in  1800,  and  was  considerably  planted,  especially  in  the  eastern 
AQd  southern  portions  of  the  State  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  In 
the  summer  of  1852  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  who  became  so  distinguished 
Jn  later  life  in  horticultural  ftatters,  was  then  a  practicing  physician 
^  Cincinnati.  He  attended  a  medical  convention  in  Dayton  and  noticed 
«  few  catalpa  trees  on  one  street  block  there  in  full  bloom,  while 
other  catalpa  trees  in  Dayton  were  not  near  ready  to  bloom.  He  then 
remembered  that  the  catalpas  in  Cincinnati  were  not  then  in  bloom, 
although  the  season  in  the  latter  city  is  generally  about  a  week  in 
Bdvance  of  Dayton.  Upon  closer  examination  the  doctor  found  the 
bloom  of  these  few  trees  much  larger  than  the  ordinary,  and  of  a 
Afferent  color,  while  the  growth  and  habit  of  tree  was  more  upright 
aod  vigorous.  The  doctor  published  an  account  of  his  "find"  at  Dayton 
hi  his  •'Western  Horticultural  Review,"  in  August,  1853. 

My  brother  John  G.  and  I  grew  the  first  catalpa  speciosa  seedlings 
in  1854  ever  grown  commercially  in  America.     Of  these  seedlings  we 
Bent  1,000  to  Suel  Foster,  a  nurseryman  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  he 
discovered  the  superior  hardiness  of  this  tree.     The  bignonoides  being 
entirely  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winters  of  central  Iowa,  while 
spedoea  has  lived  and  bloomed  in  central  Minnesota.    In  raising  catalpas 
from  seed  every  care  should^ be  used  to  obtain  seed  true  to  name,  as 
0.  Bignonoides  is  worse  than  valueless.    The  seed  may  be  distinguished 
In  a  general  way  by  the  hairy  ends  of  speciosa  being  spread  out  fan- 
shaped,  while  in  bignonoides  the  ends  are  drawn  to  points  like  a  waxed 
mustache.     The  older  trees   are   distinguished   by   the   outer   bark,    in 
bignonoides   scaiing  off  something   like   a   sycamore,    while   the   rough 
bark  of  speciosa  Is  thick  and  ridged  almost  exactly  like  the  bark  of 
a  black  walnut.     The  seedpods  of  speciosa  are  generally  much  longer 
asd   thicker  than   bignonoides,   but  this   difference   Is   not  as   uniform 
as  the  difference  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  seeds. 

0.  speciosa  is  of  upright  growth,  sometimes  attaining  100  feet  in 
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height  and  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  stump.  Trees  eight 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter  will  make  two  to  three  lengths  of  fence 
posts.  In  a  grove  that  I  famished  the  trees  for,  4,000  trees  planted 
on  a  rather  poor  hillside  fifteen  years  ago  are  now  twelve  to  fourteen 
Inches  In  diameter  at  the  stump.  These  trees  were  planted  eight  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  are  now  being  thinned  from  time  to  time  for 
posts,  which  I  am  told  sell  at  60  cents  each.  One  of  the  largest  green- 
house establishments  in  America  in  building  a  greenhouse  400  feet  long 
last  summer  used  catalpa  posts  to  support  the  structure,  thinking  that 
the  most  durable  material  available. 

Catalpa  is  easily  grown  from  seed.  Plant  the  seed  about  the  last 
half  of  May  until  first  of  June,  in  fine  light  soil  that  will  not  crust 
or  bake,  covering  about  half  an  Inch  deep.  Seed  will  start  nearly  as 
quickly  as  corn.  The  seedlings  are  about  as  delicate  as  to  frost  as 
young  tomato  plants,  hence  the  importance  of  not  planting  too  early. 
I  plant  In  rows  two  feet  apart,  aiming  to  have  the  seedlings  about  an 
inch  apart  (they  may  be  two  or  thtee  abreast  by  scattering  the  seed 
In  the  furrow).  Plants  should  attain  ^e  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  the  first  season,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  timber  plantation 
the  next  spring.  If  I  were  planting  a  grove  for  posts  on  level  farm 
land  I  would  plant  catalpa  and  osage  alternately  five  or  six  feet  apart, 
say  start  with  osage  first  and  catalpa  next.  Second  row,  catalpa  first 
and  osage  second.  This  would  make  each  kind  ten  or  twelve  feet 
apart,  expecting  the  trees  all  to  grow  well  until  the  catalpas  were 
large  enough  for  .posts  in  about  ten  years,  then  cut  them  out  and  the 
osage  would  have  plenty  of  room.  This  would  give  about  1,100  trees 
per  acre.  The  500  catalpas  would  be  worth  $250  In  ten  years  or  $25 
per  half-acre  per  year  for  ten  years.  The  osage  standing  ten  years 
longer  would  be  worth  at  least  $1  per  tree,  amounting  to  $500  for  use 
of  the  half  acre  for  twenty  years,  making  $25  per  acre  per  year, 
while  the  land  is  improved  by  the  rest  from  farm  crops,  ftud  the  rotting 
of  the  leaves.  In  planting  a  hillside  or  land  inclined  to  wash  I  would 
advise  osage  and  black  locust  alternately.  There  are  acres  on  many 
farms  where  poor,  rough  or  overflowed  land  now  of  little  value  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  planting  to  timber  adapted  to  the  locality. 
Many  farmers  might  also  plant  trees  along  the  roadside  and  on  bound- 
aries, setting  the  trees  about  thirty  feet  apart,  which  in  a  few  years 
would  do  to  attach  wire  fence  to  and  thus  become  living  posts.  Among^ 
other  extensive  plantations  of  catalpa  that  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Gulf  Railroad,  near  Farmington,  Missouri,  deserves  special 
mention.  In  this  plantation  nearly  200,000  trees  were  planted,  mostly 
catalpa.  After  a  few  years*  growth  and  carefully  comparing  growths 
and  noting  results,  the  company  say  the  catalpa  has  certainly  proved 
to  be  the  strongest  grower  and  most  tenacious  of  life,  standing  the 
dry  weather  better  than  other  varieties,  and  at  present  rate  of  gi-owth 
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will  attain  useful  size  years  before  other  varieties  are  of  sufficient 
Mze  to  be  of  any  utility.  Their  trees  In  this  plantation  have  now 
attained  such  size  that  the  catalpas  are  being  cut  for  railroad  ties, 
and  the  company  find  they  have  an  abundant  supply  for  their  road 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  well  known  that  catalpa  speciosa  timber  makes  the  hfist  railroad 
ties  of  any  timber  found  in  the  United  States,  unless  osage  orange  should 
be  found  superior.    I  believe  this  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tried. 

Messrs.   Binckley,    near   Dayton,    Ohio,    planted   a    small    grove   of 
catalpa  of  less  than  an  acre,  setting  the  trees  4x5  feet,  and  left  them 
to  do  their   own    pruning.     In   twelve   years    the   trees    stood    thirty 
feet  high  and   over,    and  four  to   eight   inches   In   diameter.     A   low 
estimate  showed  that  the  trees  would  make  posts  worth  |500,  besides 
the  smaller  stuff  for  stakes,  poles,  fuel,  etc.    That  is  over  $40  ^er  year 
per  acre  for  the  time  the  trees  were  growing,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
profit  on  farm  land  where  no  cultivation  is  required  after  the  first  year. 
I  would  also  recommend  the  osage  orange  as  a  valuable  timber  tree. 
Ibis  tree,  found  native  nowhere  In  the  wide  world  except  along  the 
Red  River,  in  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  grows  well  In   nearly  all 
parts  of  Indiana.    It  is  always  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous  and  free  from 
disease  or  insect  pests,  grows  easily  from  seed,  and  transplants  readily. 
In  its  native  locality  it  attains  the  stature  of  a  medium   sized  tree. 
The  timber  Is  highly  prized  for  building  wagons,  the  wood  being  very 
strong,  elastic  and   durable.     It  Is  claimed  that  wagon  wheels   made 
from  this  wood  will  not  shrink  to  loosen  the  tire  until  the  latter  is 
worn   out.     The  Indians  of  the  southwest  consider  bows  made  from 
osage  wood  more  elastic  and  strong  than  from   any  other.     Compar- 
atively few  farmers  who  have  overgrown  hedge  rows  of  Osage  where 
they  once  intended  to  have  hedges  realize  what  a  valuable  plantation 
these  unsightly  thickets  may  become  by  a  little  trimming. and  training. 

Some  recommend  tlie  coffee  nut  or  Kentucky  coflfee  tree  and  honey 
locust  as  valuable  timber  for  posts.  I  am  convinced,  from  considerable 
observation,  that  neither  is  durable  when  In  contact  with  the  soil. 
The  coffee  nuts  are  very  difficult  to  collect,  very  difficult  to  get  to 
grow,  not  easily  transplanted,  and  of  doubtful  value  when  obtained. 
There  are  thousands  of  wet  waste  places  In  our  State  where  Carolina 
poplar  and  white  willow  can  be  profitably  grown  for  wood  pulp,  fire- 
wood and  charcoal,  white  willow  producing  the  best  charcoal  for  powder 
making  of  any  known  wood. 

These  trees,  poplar  and  willow,  grow  readily  from  cutings,  which, 
if  planted  in  early  spring  In  good  soil,  setting  the  cuttings  deep,  so 
that  only  about  an  Inch  of  the  top  end  reaches  above  the  soil,  often 
grow  6  to  10  feet  high  the  first  year.  The  cuttings  may  be  planted 
where  the  grove  is  desired,   setting  them  2x4  feet,  to  be  thinned  out 
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for  poles  or  fuel  as  Is  found  necessary.     Such  a  grove  will  In  a  few 
years  yield  an  immense  amount  of  fuel,  and  later  valuable  timber. 

Several  years  ago  It  was  thought  that  the  European  larch  would 
be  a  valuable  timber  tree  to  plant  on  the  prairies  of  the  Central  West. 
The  successful  transplanting  of  this  tree  from  its  native  home  on 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  to  the  cold  bleak  highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
it  flourished  amazingly,  gave  great  hopes  that  it  would  be  equally 
successful  in  America.  I  made  three  trips  to  Europe,  largely  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject,  and  after  traveling  through  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  each  of  which  nationality  the  larch  is  planted 
largely  for  timber,  I  was  greatly  encouraged  in  the  Idea  that  the  tree 
would  do  equally  wett  Mre.  Experience,  however,  proves  that  while 
the  European,  Scotch  tPP  Tyrolese  larch,  as  this  tree  is  variously  called, 
does  succeed  in  the  high,  dry  land  of  the  most  elevated  localities,  it 
does  not  do  well  on  the  lower  levels,  as  it  is  there  attacked  by  an 
aphis  that  soon  destroys  the  life  of  the  tree.  I  have  sold  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  larch  seedlings  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
in  years  past,  but  do  not  know  of  a  successful  plantation  except  on 
very  high  ground.  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  about  Dunkeld,  the 
Duke  of  Athol  planted  many  thousands  of  larch  trees  obtained  from 
seed  grown  In  Switzerland,  that  had  been  planted  twenty  to  thirty 
years  when  I  saw  them,  on  hillsides  so  steep  I  could  scarcely  climb 
them.  These  trees  were  20  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  tall  and  straight 
as  an  arrow.  Oaks  planted  at  same  time  as  "nurse**  trees  were  only 
4  to  6  Inches  in  diameter,  of  little  prospective  vilue. 

Mr.  Little:  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk  on  this  subject,  as  I  did 
not  prepare  myself,  thinking  that  I  would  not  get  to  attend  this  meeting. 
I  do  not  like  the  coffee  nut  for  posts.  I  planted  a  fence  about  forty  rods 
long  about  two  vears  a^o.  Tbey  are  rigid  and  very  strong  but  they 
do  not  have  durable  qualities.  It  is  a  very  poor  timber  from  a  ^oint  of 
durability.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  It  Is  all  wrong  for  a  man  to 
come  here  and  try  to  mislead  his  friends;  we  ought  to  give  facts  or 
nothing  at  all.  If  there  is  anything  I  want  to  be  honest  in  1  want 
to  tell  a  man  the  truth  when  he  is  trying  to  learn.  I  do  not  like  the 
coffee  nut. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  It  seems  to  me  you  are  wasting  your  breath,  for  the 
coffee  nut  was  not  recommended  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Little:  When  I  talk  I  try  to  give  facts,  for  there  are  people  here 
who  live  near  enough  to  me  to  see  what  I  say  Is  true.  There  was  a  sale 
in  our  part  of  the  county  and  among  other  things  offered  were  some 
osage  posts  and  after  half  of  them  were  selected  out  for  home  use,  the 
remainder  were  sold  to  John  Hammond,  and  even  though  that  was  a 
pretty  large  sale  there  was  nothing  that  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
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the  posts,  the  osage  posts,  and  the  administrator  teld  me  they  brought 
1100.  Now  will  you  allow  me  to  say  something  about  the  catalpa.  I  will 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  catnipa  is  a  good  timber,  but  I  do  believe  that 
from  a  point  of  durability  it  is  overrated.  Why  do  I  believe  this?  Be- 
cause I  was  down  in  Gibson  County,  and  Posey  County,  where  It  natu- 
rally grows,  and  I  had  been  requested  by  Dr.  Furnas  to  find  a  post  that 
had  lasted  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I  did  not  succeed,  although  I  was 
there  two  or  three  weeks  among  the  people  who  raised  them.  There  were 
car  loads  of  posts.  Now  all  the  stories  that  we  have  heard  here  about  the 
durability  of  the  catalpa  post  is  all  bosh.  You  will  hear  about  the  catalpa 
foot  bridge  at  Vincennos,  but  I  will  stake  all  I  have  that  the  bridge  is  not 
catalpa.  It  is  Mulberry,  f^r  I  chipped  a  piece  and  brought  it  home  with 
me.  After  Dr.  Furnas  had  made  a  speech  at  Valley  Mills  and'  expounded 
on  the  catalpa  I  embarrassed  him  by  telling  what  I  knew.  Before  I  began 
an  inrestigation  I  believed  the  catalpa  was  all  that  it  was  represented  to 
be>  but  after  an  investigation  I  found  that  it  was  not.  I  was  over  in  a 
town  in  Ohio  not  long  since  waiting  for  my  train  and  I  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  section  boss,  and  he  told  me  that  they  put  in  catalpas  once 
tor  croBsties,  but  they  proved  to  be  too  soft  and  they  took  them  out. 

Mr.  Teas:  Brother  Little  is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  he  knows  but 
little  about  some  things.  I  want  him  to  understand  that  I  am  responsible 
for  everything  I  said  in  that  paper,  and  I  believe  that  he  can  not  prove 
inany  things  that  he  has  said.    He  is  mistaken,  that  is  all. 

A  Member:  I  was  speaking  with  a  professor  in  Franklin  College 
aboQt  these  woods.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  the  catalpa  very 
Sood  for  posts.  I  had  twelve  very  good  posts  and  set  them  out  for  a 
jrape  arbor.  They  did  not  last  six  years.  Thoy  all  rotted  off  at  the  top 
of  the  ground.  If  they  will  only  last  this  long  you  might  as  well  have  an 
ash  or  a  peach  post. 

Joshua  Russell:  I  don't  exactly  know  whether  this  discussion  Is  con- 
fined to  membership  or  not,  but  I  have  a  few  words  that  I  would  like  to 
My.  I  listened  to  the  paper  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  enjoyed  all 
that  was  said  about  the  catalpa,  and  It  was  all  true  so  far  as  I  know. 
As  to  its  durability  I  can*t  speak  from  personal  experience.  However,  this 
Is  a  tree  that  is  not  destroyed  by  stock,  and  there  are  few  trees  that  the 
stocic  will  not  browse.  This  is  a  great  advantage.  What  I  say  about  the 
tree  I  speak  from  personal  experience,  investigation  and  observation, 
^'ow  there  Is  another  thing  about  the  catalpa.  It  will  endure  excessive 
moisture,  even  to  long  continued  submerging  in  water.  I  have  seen 
catalpa  trees  submerged  In  water  so  that  the  water  was  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  trees,  and  this  was  In  the  month  of  June  and  in  a 
warm  climate.  This  was  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  This  con- 
tinned  for  several  weeks.     They  grew  so  much  that  summer  that  I 
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am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  the  number  of  feet  they  did  grow,  for  it  was 
enormous  and  almost  sounds  incredible,  but  they  grew  nine  feet.  They 
grew  until  in  December.  They  could  be  grown  where  nothing  else  of 
value  could  live.  You  can  plant  catalpas  in  the  river  valleys  and  the 
overfloAV  will  not  hurt  the  treosl  but  will  benefit  them  and  they  will 
grow^  the  faster.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  this  matter 
as  being  a  possible  solution  of  reclaiming  those  river  bottoms,  especially 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  which  has  been  such  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  government. 

Mr.  Shoemaker:  I  think  tiiat  all  of  us  did  not  understand  the  paper. 
It  stated  that  there  were  two  varieties  of  the  catalpa,  and  that  one  was 
not  any  better  than  apple.  The  varieties  are  bignonoides,  which  is  not 
durable,  and  the  speciosa,  which  is  very  durable.  When  we  ure  speaking 
of  these  trees  we  should  designate  what  variety,  for  if  we  don't  it  will 
lead  to  confusion. 

Mr.  Jno.  C.  Thomas:  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  catalpa  that 
I  am  planting  them  all  around  my  farm  for  posts.  I  don't  expect  to  live 
to  see  them  ready  for  use,  but  when  they  are  ready  they  will  make  excel- 
lent posts. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  We  made  a  great  mistake  in  setting  out  the  catalpa, 
Mr.  Stevens  never  likes  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  so 
he  just  keeps  quiet.  We  put  out  five  or  six  liundred  of  the  trees.  They 
are  planted  on  excellent  ground,  and  we  can't  show  a  fair  specimen  today. 
It  can't  be  on  account  of  the  variety,  for  we  have  both.  There  are  so 
many  worms  on  tlie  trees  that  they  look  as  if  they  were  uiuiost  dead. 
Paris  green  will  kill  tlie  worm,  but  it  seems  tliat  In  killing  the  flrsr 
brood  the  second  brood  is  not  destroyed  for  they  come  back  again.  Possi- 
bly we  do  not  go  over  them  thoroughly  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Little:  The  people  down  in  Posey  and  Gibson  counties  told  me 
that  these  trees  were  defoliated  every  year. 

Mr.  Teas:  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  defoliation  on  these  trees 
in  my  life,  and  I  have  been  over  this  country  for  fifty  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  American  coast  from  New  Jersey  south  to  Florida,  and 
extends  west  into  Kentucy.  Wherever  it  grows  I  have  been  told  that  the* 
worms  are  troublesome,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  worm  on  a  tree  in  my 
life.  I  just  wonder  if  Mrs.  Stevens  has  the  wrong  variety.  You  kDow 
there  are  two. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  We  have  both  kinds,  and  ours  are  ten  or  twelve  years 
old. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  have  been  recommending  this  tree  as  one  to  be  planted 
around  the  barn  lot,  but  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  now.     The  sheep 
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win  eat  it,  even  though  the  other  stock  don't.  We  must  be  sure  to  plant 
the  right  kind,  4  sentence  that  was  In  the  paper  said  that  we  want  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  cut  off  the  roots  of  the  trees  as  they  are  delicate 
and  sensitive.  I  will  tell  you  that  one  of  these  trees  will  lie  on  top  of 
the  ground  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  will  grow  just  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  planted  the  day  it  was  dug  up.  As  to  its  durability  I  do 
not  know  from  experience.    1  would  recommend  the  osage. 

Mr.  Apple:  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  know  about  the  durability 
of  sassafras  fence  posts 

Mr.  Burton:  Mr  President,  every  child  down  in  our  region  knows  that 
the  sassafras  sprout  lasts  longer  than  he  wants  it  to,  but  as  a  fence  post 
it  is  not  any  better  than  black  walnut;  it  will  rot  olT  in  three  of  four 
years.  When  one  is  just  in  the  right  condition  it  may  last  for  some  time. 
I  took  down  a  windmill  that  had  been  standing  on  locust  posts  for 
nineteen  years.  Those  posts  were  taken  up  and  not  replaced,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  tell  which  end  had  been  in  the  ground.  Locust  certainly 
-will  last.  Probably  these  posts  were  thoroughly  seasoned  before  they 
went  into  the  ground.  My  idea  of  a  post  is  something  else  than  wood. 
I  think  an  iron  post  would  be  good,  and  the  cement  post  is  undergoing 
Investigation,  and  if  it  proves  a  success  we  will  have  no  more  use  for 
catalpa  or  osage  posts,  because  we  will  then  have  an  everlasting  post. 

Mr.  Swalm:  I  would  lilvc  to  ask  how  they  attach  windmills  to  posts  in 
your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Burton:    By  bolts  run  through  the  post. 

Mr.  Swaim:  Couldn't  you  tell  by  the  bolthole  which  end  had  becji  in 
the  ffround 

President  Stevens:    Probably  the  bolthole  had  rotted  out. 

A  Member:  I  think  one  pomt  has  been  overlooked.  .\11  of  this  worn! 
should  be  seasoned  well  before  using.  1  was  told  this,  and  I  cut  my  posts 
for  a  fence  a  year  before  I  was  going  to  use  thom.  When  I  was  building 
my  fence  1  found  tliat  I  needed  more  than  I  had  and  I  cut  some  green 
ones  that  only  laid  a  month  before  being  used.  These  green  ones  rotted 
off  at  the  ground,  while  the  seasoned  ones  are  as  good  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  put  in. 

Sylvester  Johnson:    I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Society  be  author- 
ized hereby  to  execute  and  deliver  to  tlie  State  of  Indiana  a  proper  con- 
veyance of  the  lands  in  liawience  County,  Indiana,  constituting  the 
experimental  farm  belonging  to  this  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
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tbe  benefit  and  use  of  a  specific  appropriation  for  "wire  fence  to  he 
placed  aronnd  the  experimental  farm"  aforesaid,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($250),  included  in  the  appropriation  act  of  the  tSeneral  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,-  approved,  March  9,  1903,  which  appropriation 
appears  in  the  official  copy  of  "Laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,"  passed  at 
the  63d  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  begun  on  the  8th  day  of 
January,  A.  D.,  1903. 

President  Stevens:    What  will  you  do  with  this  resolution? 

Mr.  De  Yilbiss:    I  move  you  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

I  -  • 

Mr.  Swain:  At  our  last  annual  meeting  we  made  some  changes  in  our 
constitution  which  makes  confiictions  with  the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  and 
I  move  you  that  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the 
by-laws  be  appointed,  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 

President  Stevens:    How  many  on  that  committee? 

Mr.  Swain:    A  committee  of  three. 

Sylvester  Jo^inson:    I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned  ro  moet 
at  8:00  o'clock  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1903. 

President  Stevens:  The  Committee  on  Music  has  arranged  for  some 
music  this  evening.  Mrs.  Hudgell  and  her  son  will  render  the  first 
solection. 

(A  very  pretty  piece  was  sung  by  Master  Hudgell,  after  which  he  was 
encored  and  sang  another.) 

This  was  followed  by  a  recitation  by  Miss  Lulu  Brown,  of  Summit- 
ville. 

President  Stevens:  Is  the  Honorable  Alfred  Ellison  present  this  even- 
ing?   He  Is  down  for  an  address  on  Indiana. 

Secretary  Flick:  1  have  to  explain  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ellison  this 
evening.    There  was  some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  dates,  Mr.  Ellison 
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Ihlntdng  that  our  meetlnj;  would  be  on  the  14th  instead  of  the  4th,  there- 
fore he  could  not  be  With  us  tonight.  I  have  tried  to  secure  a  substitute 
on  the  same  subject,  but  the  time  being  limited  I  failed  to  get  one. 

President  Stevens:  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Ellison  is  not  able  to  be  with 
us  this  evening,  but  we  have  with  us  very  unexpectedly  and  we  are  very 
Srlad  he  has  not  forgotten  us,  and  that  conditions  have  made  it  convenient 
for  him  to  visit  us,  our  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ragan,  whom  everyone  in 
this  Society  knows,  and  who  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  members. 
Wc  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk  from  him  this  evening. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ragan:  Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen— I  am 
almost  as  much  surprised  to  be  here  as  you  are  to  see  me.  It  has  scarcely 
been  forty-eight  hours  since  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  wanted  to  see 
the  Indiana  horticulturists  again.  I  Will  not  say  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  wanted  to  see  you,  because  the  idea  is  always  with  me,  but 
business  matters  so  arranged  themselves  so  that  I  could  settle  some  busi- 
ness at  Greencastle  and  come  here.  I  am  with  you  as  I  have  been  fre- 
quently before,  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  my  past  visits  and  exx>ect  to 
continue  to  as  long  as  I  enjoy  this  world  and  am  in  a  shape  to  enjoy 
myself.  I  am  really  unprepared  to  talk  upon  any  particular  topic.  In- 
deed, those  who  know  me  best  know  that  I  never  talk  off-hand  with  any 
degree  of  intelligence.  Sometimes  I  can  collect  my  ideas  to  some  extent 
at  home  and  put  them  in  shape  so  that  they  are  presentable  at  least, 
but  I  never  try  to  make  an  extemporaneous  speech  with  any  degree  of 
acceptability,  as  this  would  be  impossible.  I  met  one  of  my  friends 
luckily  at  the  station  this  ravening,  and  as  we  drove  out  here  I  looked  at 
the  fields  and  after  having  seen  the  world,  not  all  ol  It,  but  quite  a 
good  deal,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  if  there  could  be  a  little  block  cut 
out  of  Indiana  that  would  include  the  gas  fields  it  would  beat  any  place  in 
the  world  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  as  near  paradise  as  any  place  1 
know  of.  That  is  a  compliment  to  Indiana.  I  say  to  you  in  great, 
earnestness,  and  I  have  been  in  California,  and  most  of  the  States  north 
and  south,  that  there  is  no  place  that  has  been  given  the  natural  re- 
sources that  southern  or  central  Indiana  has.  This  much  I  will  say  for 
Indiana.  Now  for  the  subject  of  my  work.  I  will  say  that  I  was  called 
to  Washington  a  few  years  ago  to  perform  some  work  I  was  supposed  to 
be  competent  to  do,  that  would  propably  take  a  man  three  weeks,  and  1 
am  still  there,  and  I  am  in  my  fifth  year.  I  have  never  made  any  appli- 
cation for  the  place,  and  this  may  be  another  compliment  to  Indiana.  I 
did  not  seek  the  place:  but  the  place  sought  me.  I  am  doing  work  of  a 
particular  character  that  has  shaped  itself  from  the  beginning.  The 
special  work  was  to  perfect  a  list  of  fruits  adapted  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  is  why  I  T\as  called  to  Washington,  and  when  that  was 
finished  something  el.se  came  up,  and  so  I  am  still  there.  Now,  I  am  en- 
gaged in  what  when  It  is  finished  will  be  the  best  work  of  my  life.    I  am 
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preparing  for  publication  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  apples.  Of  course  this 
worlc  will  extend  to  other  fruits  later  on.  One  can  scarcely  complete  a 
work  of  this  kind,  for  many  of  the  fruits  will  have  double  or  triple  names, 
that  is  several  names  for  the  same  thlnf?.  It  Is  nothing  uncommon  to 
have  a  new  wonder  spring  up  In  some  part  of  the  country  and  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  at  flrst-class  prices,  that  will  afterwards  prove  to  be 
an  old  variety,  and  in  this  particular  it  sometimes  amounts  to  fraud 
and  people  are  subjected  lo  impositions.  This  work  is  to  include  the 
whole  list,  giving  first  the  leading  name,  and  all  of  the  other  names  that 
it  has.  The  name  that  comes  flrst  will  be  the  name  that  is  adopted  by  the 
Government,  and  the  other  names  will  follow  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
When  this  system  is  finished  it  will  embrace  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
names,  Including  synonyms  of  course.  I  now  have  tw^ve  thousand 
written  up  tor  publication,  and  when  1  have  finished,  this  with  the 
prefatory  and  explanatory  pages  will  go  to  the  printers  and  be  published 
for  distribution.  So  much  for  this  work.  I  am  the  special  agent  the 
special  Pomologlcal  agent.  I  am  special  in  every  particular.  We  have 
our  regular  clerks,  but  I  am  outside  of  all  this.  This  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  special  works.  One  of  the  most  Important,  probably,  that  is 
now  being  done  for  the  interest  of  the  fruit  grower,  and  those  who  sell 
fruits,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  consumer  in  directing  him  in  regard  to  the 
tests  that  are  being  made  in  matters  of  cold  storage,  and  preservation  of 
fruits  and  shipping  of  fruits,  etc.,  new  methods  of  preparing  them  for 
long  shipments,  etc.  All  of  these  things  are  being  tested  in  a  very  careful 
way  and  details  are  being  published.  We  are  learning  how  to  save  a 
crop  when  we  ha,ve  it,  how  to  preserve  It,  and  how  to  get  it  to  the  best 
market  in  the  best  shape.  All  of  these  questions  are  very  important  to 
those  engaged  In  fruit  growing.  I  don't  know  that  I  wish  to  say  anything 
further  than  to  express  my  sincere  gratification  in  being  able  to  be  here. 
We  left  Washington  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  were  detained  on  the  road. 
This  afternoon  my  grandson  and  I  drove  to  the  electric  line  and  reached 
here  this  evening.  I  will  say  further  that  I  have  been  mentioned  here  as 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  and  I  must  say  that  sometimes 
men  are  bom  earlier  than  others,  and  are  still  younger.  I  consider  myself 
a  boy  yet,  but  really  when  this  Society  was  organized  I  was  present,  and 
I  have  been  present  at  all  of  the  meetings  but  two,  and  those  were  while 
I  was  in  Washington.  I  want  to  speak  a  word  about  the  death  of  one  of 
our  charter  members,  a  man  whom  I  held  in  high  esteem— Mr.  Calvin 
Fletcher,  who  died  recently.  I  have  had  no  particulars.  If  I  live  until 
your  meeting  next  fall  I  would  like  to  say  something  In  regard  to  his 
work  in  the  Society.  More  recently  than  that  even  I  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Ohmer,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  who  was  almost  as 'near  to 
me  as  one  of  my  own  people.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  shortly  before  his 
death  saying  that  if  he  lived  until  the  17th  of  April  he  would  be  eighty 
years  of  age.     I  thought  I  would  defer  answering  his  letter  until  that 
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day  and  then  write  lilm  on  his  birthday,  and  write  him  a  complimentary 
letter,  bnt  just  prior  to  that  date  I  saw  the  notice  of  his  death  in  the 
paper.    There  are  Ave  charter  members  still  living. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  ask  when  you  heard  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ohmer? 

Mr.  Ragan:  Probably  six  weeks  ago,  and  possibly  longer  than  that. 
It  was  In  March  I  believe,  for  his  birthday  was  in  April.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  I  learned  the  date  of  his  death  exactly. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  This  gentleman  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  and 
has  been  for  forty  years  or  more.    I  feel  very  sad  over  his  death. 

• 

President  Stevens:  The  next  subject  on  the  program  is  "The  Educa- 
tion and  Training  of  Children,"  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Campbell,  of  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Garretson:  I  met  the  7:00  o'clock  car  for  the  Anderson  people  but 
none  of  them  came  or  got  off  of  the  car.  I  noticed  that  they  were  on 
the  program  and  made  a  trip  on  purpose  for  them,  but  they  were  not 
there. 

Mr.  Flick:  Mr.  Jones  said  ho  would  see  that  they  got  here,  and  I 
think  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  gentleman  there  is  something 
wrong,  some  obstacle  that  he  could  not  overcome  or  he  would  have  had 
Mrs.  Campbell -here  at  least.  We  have  a  lady  with  us  who  has  given  this 
subject  considerable  attention  and  if  we  can  prevail  upon  her  we  might 
have  this  subject  discussed  very  intelligently  and  very  profitably.  I  refer 
to  Mrs.  Stevens.    I  hope  she  will  kindly  do  this  this  evening. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  Mr.  Secretary,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  thmk  it  is  very 
unfortunate  for  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  is  not  here  tonight,  and  perhaps 
just  as  unfortunate  that  I  am.  for  there  are  dozens  of  women  here  who 
could  discuss  this  subject  very  much  better  and  who  have  given  more 
thought  to  it  than  have  I.  I  think  this  subject  of  greater  importance 
probably  than  any  subject  that  we  can  discuss  before  any  meeting  of 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  not  out  of  place  at  a  horticultural  meeting,  and 
I  feel  that  we  women  should  do  our  part.  The  subject  of  the  education  of 
women  is  an  important  one  to  us,  the  daughters  of  the  nation  and  the 
mothers  of  the  ^c^hildren.  It  is  to  the  children  that  are  being  educated  that 
we  have  to  look  for  the  future,  good  or  evil.  They  need  our  best  thought 
and  training.  Whether  we  are  doing  this  right  or  not  is  a  very  important 
question.  I  suppose  that  on  this  subject  I  would  not  be  considered  very 
good  authority,  for  we  have  only  one  to  train  and  educate,  and  she  is  just 
like  her  father  and  so  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  do  very  much  with 
ber  or  not.  I  will  just  say  this,  she  will  never  make  as  good  a  man  ns 
her  father  Is.    One  reason  is  that  she  could  not  be  a  man,  and  the  other  is. 
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she  hasn't  nearly  so  good  a  mother  as  her  father  had.  I  believe  (and  I 
know  a  great  many  will  disagree  with  me,  and  some  will  agree),  that 
children  are  born  good  or  bad.  I  don't  mean  that  a  little  sweet  child  is 
a  bad  child  or  a  bad  baby,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  has  certain  traits  for 
good  or  evil  that  tend  to  bias  its  life.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  a  mother 
to  make  a  bad  child  out  of  a  naturally  good  one,  and  equally  possible 
to  make  a  fairly  good  one  out  of  a  naturally  bad  one.  The  trouble  is 
we  all  think  our  children  are  good.  I  think  mine  is  a  little  bit  extra, 
not  extra  good,  but  she  suits  me.  I  believe  we  indulge  them  too  much 
sometimes,  and  I  believe  we  are  entirely  too  strict  with  them  at  other 
times.  It  depends,  with  me,  on  the  humor  I  am  in.  There  are  days 
when  I  really  think  our  daughter  is  unusually  provoking,  and  I  usually 
find  that  that  is  the  day  that  I  am  unusually  provoking,  and  there  seems 
to  be  days  when  she  is  unusually  good  and  every  thing  *  goes  pretty 
well,  but  I  find  that  these  are  the  days  that  I  have  been  in  my  better 
state  of  mind.  I  don't  believe  we  ought  to  train  children  in  this  hap* 
hazard  manner.  I  believe  the  mothers  of  the  future  will  not  do  this  as 
we  mothers  are  doing  it  present  and  past.  I  believe  mothers  are  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  training  and  teaching  the  children  more  than  they 
have  ever  done  before.  I  think  it  is  right,  that  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
higher  education,  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  be  good  mothers  and  how 
to  be  good  wives,  and  thereby  realize  the  importance  of  it  We  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  by  the  time  our  children  are  grown  up  and  are  old 
enough  to  go  away  to  school,  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do  for 
them.  Whether  we  have  been  successful  or  not  we  have  practically  done 
all  that  we  could  do.  Then  the  underlying  principles  governing  character 
are  established  and  we  must  leave  the  remainder  largely  to  our  children. 
I  feel  that  I  have  done  about  all  that  I  can,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  and 
I  am  now  seriously  studying  how  to  remedy  the  faults  I  have  allowed  her 
to  grow  into  when  she  was  younger,  and  I  am  fully  realizing  that  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  ten  years  ago  than  now.  I  believe  that,  In  edu- 
cating children,  we  are  making  too  much  difference  between  the  girls  and 
the  boys.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  as  fine  as  a  boy  unless  it  is  a  girl. 
I  don't  believe  one  is  any  finer  than  the  other.  I  don't  think  a  man  or 
woman  is  quite  as  fine  as  a  boy  or  girl,  and  I  don't  believe  we  are  to 
make  too  much  difference  between  them.  I  heard  a  young  man  in  the 
room  today  say  that  he  didn't  think  a  girl  should  be  educated  to  go  out 
and  earn  her  living.  I  have  decided  for  myself  at  least  that  girls  should 
be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  earn  their  living  that  the  boys  are  given. 
The  boy  explained  that  any  girl  that  went  out  to  earn  a  living  was  taken 
away  from  the  home  as  a  home  factor,  and  the  boys  were  crowded  out  of 
their  Jobs.  In  other  words  there  are  two  seeking  the  same  Job.  If  the 
girls  would  not  work  the  boys  would  get  better  wages  and  they  would  be 
in  greater  demand  than  they  now  are.  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  over 
this  a  great  deal,  but  I  intend  to  study  it  very  carefully,  as  it  is  too  im- 
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portaiit  to  digest  too  quickly.  I  believe  the  young  man  is  wrong.  I 
believe  that  our  girls  should  be  given  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
bread  winners.  I  don't  believe  that  because  a  girl  is  able  to  go  out  in 
the  world  and  make  a  living  she  will  be  apt  to  make  any  less  a  good  wife 
and  mother.  I  think  she  will  make  a  better  one.  When  she  has  earned  a 
dollar  she  will  know  what  it  is  worth.  She  will  know  that  it  is  not  the 
proper  thing  to  save  it  up  in  a  stingy  manner  and  not  at  all  the  thing  to 
waste  it.  I  may  be  brought  to  change  my  mind,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
I  will.  I  believe  that  we  should  train  our  daughters  to  be  housekeepers. 
I  believe  that  every  girl  in  Indiana  and  everyone  in  America  should 
have  quite  a  bit  of  domestic  science  education  before  she  is  considered  a 
well-ronnded,  educated  girl.  A  great  many  seem  to  think  that  this  can  be 
done  at  home  by  mothers.  I  don't  believe  It  can  be.  I  can*t  teach  my 
daughter  to  make  pies  as  good  as  her  grandmother  made.  I  think  she 
should  have  a  course  in  domestic  science.  There  are  two  or  three 
reasfous  lor  this.  We  mothers  are  so  busy  that  we  haven't  the  time  just 
when  the  girls  should  be  taught  to  make  pies  and  bread;  there  is  some- 
thing comes  up,  and  we  don't  take  time  to  teach  them  rightly.  There  are 
a  great  many  that  don't  know  how  themselves,  and  therefore  are  not 
fit  to  teach  the  girls  to  be  excellent  cooks  and  excellent  housekeepers. 
The  idea  used  to  be  prevalent  and  1  think  it  is  now  to  some  extent,  that 
the  t>est  cook  is  the  one  that  has  the  most  food  on  her  table.  I  don't 
believe  that  is  the  best  housekeeper.  I  don't  believe  that  the  right  training 
for  a  boy  or  girl  Is  to  expect  anyone,  especially  their  mother,  to  spend 
all  of  her  time  working  for  them  in  order  that  they  may  have  things  nice. 
I  think  there  is  a  higher  mission  in  life  for  the  mother  than  to  do  this. 
I  think  this  is  equally  true  of  the  ordinary  housekeeper.  I  think  it  is 
well  that  the  family  should  eat  plain  meals  and  wear  plain  clothes  that 
the  mother  may  read  a  new,  good-  book,  take  a  vacation,  and  train  the 
child  to  be  self-sacrificing  and  self-supporting,  and  to  do  this  she  must 
not  make  life  entirely  too  soft  for  them.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  for  our  daughters  that  is  more  important  than  teaching 
them  self-reliance,  and  that  sometimes  they  will  be  the  head  of  the  house 
and  will  have  everything  to  look  after.  The  boys  ought  also  to  be 
traioed  In  the  same  idea.  I  don't  think  a  mother  needs  more  consideration 
than  a  father.  The  father  reeds  to  be  considered  equal  with  the  mother, 
bat  they  should  not  be  taught,  "Now  father  is  coming  home,  and  we 
mnat  do  so  and  so,  and  this  is  father's  big  chair,"  etc.  I  think  this  is  all 
right,  but  we  must  not  practice  this  more  for  the  father  than  for  the 
mother.  I  teach  my  child  in  this  way  and  I  would  not  have  her  feel  in 
any  other  way.  I  don't  believe  it  is  right  to  teach  the  members  of  the 
family  that  mother  and  sisters  do  not  need  as  much  consideration  as  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  might  be 
said  In  this  connection,  and  possibly  I  might  have  said  more  and  said  it 
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more  tactfully  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  speak,  aiul  I  think  that  the 
ladles  here  should  feel  It  their  duty  to  supplement  what  1  have  said. 

President  Stevens:  This  is  indeed  a  very  important  subject,  to  all  of 
us,  young  or  old,  and  I  think  there  are  quite  a  number  here  who  could  say 
interesting  things  on  this  subject.    I  should  like  to  hoar  from  a  number. 

Mrs.  Wood:  I  think  a  boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  along  the  s^aiiie 
line.  I  think  this  Is  the  sensible  course  to  take  at  this  day  and  time. 
I  think  every  child  should  be  taught  to  have  some  aim  in  life,  not  to  lie 
idly  by  and  live  because  their  parents  are  well  oflf.  They  should  l>e 
taught  to  shift  for  theipselves.  I  make  that  a  point  and  I  live  up  to  it, 
I  am  like  our  sister  here  about  housekeeping.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
honors,  I  think,  that  a  girl  can  have,  to  be  one  of  the  best  bread,  or  pie, 
or  cal^t*  iiihiiers.  Of  cours«»  they  must  know  other  things,  but  thesQ 
are  some  of  the  things  that  women  can't  get  along  without  knowing,  even 
if  they  do  marry  a  man  that  is  wealthy,  for  there  often  comes  a  time 
when  It  would  be  very  handy  for  the  wife  to  know  how  to  cook.     If  she 

can't  cook  she  is  often  left  in  a  pretty  bad  shape. 

• 

'  President  Stevens:    Sometimes  they  may  have  a  man  they  have    to 
support.    What  about  that? 

Mrs.  Wood:    Yes,  that  Is  another  thing.    I  don't  agree  with  what  the 
boy  said;  I  don't  agree  with  one  word  of  it.     If  a  girl  can  get  out  and 
make  her  living  I  believe  in  her  doing  so,  and  if  the  boy  can  get  the  place 
all  right,  but  if  not  all  right.    I  once  knew  a  man  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  who  came  to  Indianapolis  and  set  up  a  store,  and  almost 
everyone  of  his  clerks  was  a  lady,  and  he  was  one  day  asked  why  he  had 
so  many  ladies,  and  he  replied  that  he  found  them  more  honorable  and 
honest,  and  that  he  had  never  known  a  lady  defaulter.    I  think  it  is  very 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  have  some  aim  In  life,  and  then  train  up  to  It- 
Mrs.  Garretson:    I  am  sure  we  ladies  especially  feel  very  thankful  to 
Mrs.  Stevens  for  her  talk.    I  think  the  best  way  to  train  a  girl  is  to  give 
her  considerable  experience.     Boys  and  girls  should  be  treated  alike. 
Suppose  there  are  two  or  three  girls  and  boys  In  a  family,  and  the  hoys 
are  taught  some  kind  of  employment  that  they  can  make  money  at.    The 
girls  are  kept  at  home  and  only  taught  to  keep  house,  as  they  have  plenty 
of  money;  but  suppose  the  father  should  die,  and  they  should  lose  their 
money,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  the  boys  should  get  married,  how  are 
the  girls  going  to  make  a  living.    They  can't  do  it  by  housekeepings   at 
liome.    If  they  had  a  knowledge  of  anything  by  which  they  could  earn  a 
living  they  would  feel  independent— Just  as  independent  as  the  boys   do. 
Often  a  girl  marries  a  man  that  is  a  poor  manager,  and  he  dies;  leavinj* 
her  nothing,  and  If  she  knows  how  to  do  nothing  she  Is  certainly  In  a  bad 
condition.    I  know  of  a  cnse  of  this  kind.    The  husband  was  a  poor  man- 
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8ger  and  had  uever  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  family  hb  he  should,  and 
could  not  even  t&ke  care  of  the  farm.  The  husband  died  and  the  wife 
took  charge  and  raised  the  family  of  children  and  paid  for  the  farm, 
something  that  was  not  thought  of  when  the  husband  was^'  alive.  A 
woman  should  be 'taught  business  from  the  very  start,  and  learn  how  to 
take  care  of  herself  every  place  In  life. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  When  this  subject  comes  up  it  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely a  woman's  topic;  but  I  think  the  men  think  Just  as  much  alx>ut 
these  things  as  the  women,  if  the  truth  were  only  known,  so  we  would 
like  to  bear  from  the  men  on  this  point 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  wnnt  to  tell  a  little  nnecdotc.  I  once  heard  a  story 
that  ran  this  way.  There  was  a  young  mother  in  a  certain  State  who 
had  her  fourth  child,  and  the  grandmother,  the  mother  of  the  mother, 
came  and  visited  them  a  while,  and  she  said,  "I  think  this  child  of  Mary's 
Is  the  finest  child  she  has,  for  it  looks  like  our  side  of  the  house." 

Mr.  Flick:  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Mrs.  Stevens  and  the  other 
ladles  shall  m^ke  our  speeches  tonight,  but  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question  of  training  boys  and  girls.  Should  we  train  the  girl  in  business. 
In  office  business,  for  a  position  in  a  store,  in  an  office,  and  in  this  way 
crowd  the  boy  out?  Is  it  wise  to  do  these  things?  What  about  the  boy? 
What  is  be  to  do?  Play  baseball  and  football  and  run  with  the  circus? 
How  do  the  girls  crowd  these  boys  out  of  the  office?  Simply  from  tho 
fact  that  they  will  work  cheaper.  Many  of  them  will  work  for  less  than 
will  pay  their  board  just  to  be  earning  money  of  their  own.  It  has  been 
said  truly  that  there  are  fewer  defaulters  among  girls  than  among  boys. 
Bat  it  seems  to  me  if  they  do  the  same  work  they  should  receive  the  same 
salary,  and  that  they  should  insist  upon  this.  If  girls  do  l)ott«»r  work  tliey 
should  have  better  wages.  We  should  take  into  consideration  this  side 
01  the  question.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  girls  having  a 
Imowledge  of  these  things  at  all;  I  believe  it  is  all  right.  Now  we  at  our 
boose  are  up  to  date  on  the  training  of  children.  We  haven't  any  at  all 
of  our  own,  but  we  have  trained  several  children  of  other  families.  While 
these  children  were  required  to  attend  the  public  school,  they  were  also 
trained  to  do  all  kinds  of  house  work.  We  should  train  girls  and  boys 
along  the  same  line  as  far  as  possible  and  profitable.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  that  can  ennoble  a  girl  more  than  to  be  a  good  housekeeper- 
knowing  how  to  keep  house.  Some  girls  look  upon  this  as  a  menial 
position— going  out  to  work  for  other  people.  A  girl  should  have  the  best 
training  possible  in  literature,  science  and  art.  but  at  the  same  time  should 
be  taught  to  be  a  good  homemaker  and  cook  an  excellent  meal. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  I  think  boys  should  have  more  wages  than  girls  for 
they  have  the  livery  bills,  florist  bills,  frpits,  etc.,  to  pay.     I  hardly  be- 
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lleve  that  we  can  put  the  boys  and  the  girls  on  the  same  wages  so  long  as 
the  girls  do  not  hir&  the  livery  rigs,  and  send  American  Beauty  roses,  etc. 

Mr.  Milhous:    I  have  had  a  little  experience,  having  raised  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.    Our  children  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  spunk— they  get 
it  from  their  mother.    Our  daughter  always  said  that  whenever  she  mar- 
ried she  would  marry  a  farmer,  ahd  she  laid  the  law  down  pretty  posi- 
tively that  if  her  husband  got  sick  she  would  know  how  to  run  the 
business  on  the  farm,  etc.     She  came  to  the  field  one  day  when  I  was 
plowing  and  said.  "Pa,  it  may  be  that  when  I  get  married  the  ground  will 
be  ready  to  plow  and  my  busband  will  get  sick,  and  so  I  want  to  learn 
how  to  plow.*'    I  handed  her  the  plow  handles.    She  did  this  of  her  own 
free  will;  she  wanted  to  do  it.    All  of  our  sons  can  work  in  the  house,  and 
can  get  a  very  nice  meal.    Well,  if  they  hadn't  wanted  to  do  it  they  would 
have  had  to  do  it  anyhow,  because  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house 
that  the  boys  shall  know  how  to  work  in  the  house  and  help  their  mother 
as  well  as  for  the  girl  to  know  how  to  help  me.    I  want  to  impress  this 
upon  the  parents  here,  that  there  should  be  no  double  standard  between 
the  boys  and  the  girls,  either  at  home  or  away  from  home.    A  moral  sin 
is  just  as  much  a  sin  on  the  boy's  part  as  it  is  on  the  girl's.    A  young  man 
should  be  held  responsible  for  his  sin  as  much  as  a  girl  is  held  responsible. 
If  one  must  walk  a  chalk  line  then  the  other  must  do  likewise. 

Mrs.  Garretson:  That  is  right,  but  a  great  many  girls  are  responsible* 
for  a  young  man's  wrong  actions.  I  have  been  surprised  in  riding  on  tbe 
cars,  the  interurban  cars,  to  hear  rude  talk  and  indecent  slang  from 
young  girls.  It  has  made  me  heartsick  sometimes.  I  have  wondered 
what  the  young  men  would  think  of  that,  and  what  a  bad  influence  they 
would  have.  I  would  be  glad  if  girls  would  think  more  about  the  influ- 
ence they  have  on  young  men  to  lead  them  into  evil. 

Miss  Brown:  While  that  is  true,  I  have  always  noticed  that  when  a 
young  lady  steps  Just  once  out  of  the  way  she  very  seldom  can  get  back, 
but  with  a  young  man  it  is  all  different.  A  young  man  may  go  in  the  best 
society  and  drink,  gamble,  swear,  etc.,  and  I  can  not  see  why.  If  the 
girls  would  look  upon  those  things  as  they  should  I  think  they  would  have 
more  influence  for  good  over  some  of  the  young  men  of  our  country,  and 
there  would  be  less  evil  doing.  When  a  young  man  steps  out  of  his  ^way 
the  young  ladies  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  him  and  take  him  back 
into  their  society.  This  is  very  common  but  still  very  objectionable, 
almost  accessory. 

Mr.  Swain:  I  think  the  young  ladles  are  responsible  for  this,  becaase 
when  a  strange  young  man  comes  to  town  they  do  not  inquire  as  to  his 
reputation  and  character,  but  of  his  looks  and  money,  and  what  kind  of  a 
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T\g  be  drives,  and  things  like  this.  They  seem  to  thinlc  more  of  his  loolcs 
aod  dash  than  of  morality.  They  should  be  a  little  more  strict  on  this 
snbject,  and  the  young  men  would  be  more  careful. 

Mrs.  Gains:  It  all  comes  back  to  one  thing  and  that  is  the  lack  of 
training  when  they  are  young. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  feel  as  if  I  am  not  authority  on  this  subject.  I  can 
train  trees  better  than  children.  I  have  concluded  that  the  matter  of 
training  trees  is  very  simple  as  compared  with  the  training  of  children. 
I  feel  a  great  responsibility  about  training  children,  and  I  feel  that  we  as 
parents  are  not  enough  with  our  children.  There  is  too  much  of  a  dis- 
tance, especially  between  the  father  and  child.  We  are  too  busy  making 
a  living  to  pay  the  proper  attention  to  our  children,  and  we  leave  the 
children  to  their  mother  and  to  the  neighbors,  and  I  have  found  that  as 
I  have  grown  older  and  do  not  feel  like  working  as  hard  as  I  used  to  do, 
I  give  my  younger  children  more  attention  than  I  did  the  older  ones. 
I  can  see  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  child  and  it  has  a  marked  effect  on 
me,  and  I  think  a  beneficial  effect  on  both  of  us.  We  are  very  chummy, 
JQst  as  I  should  have  been  with  my  other  children;  there  is  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  myself  and  the  youngest  child  because  we  have  been  in 
each  other's  company  more.  I  think  we  as  parents  make  this  mistake  in 
not  taking  more  time  from  our  business  to  be  with  our  children. 

Mrs.  Hudgell:  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  says.  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  boys;  I  like  to  hear  of  girls  doing  well,  but  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  all  of  my  life  to  stay  with  my  boys  even  if  some  of  the  work  has 
to  go.  Time  isn't  too  precious  for  me  to  be  with  them.  I  think  I  am  re- 
paid for  what  I  have  done  for  them  in  their  loving  way  to  me;  .1  would 
not  take  anything  for  the  remembrance  of  my  childhood  days  that  I 
spent  with  my  parents. 

Mr.  Stout:  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  this  question  all  worked  out,  but 
since  I  have  two  children  of  my  own  I  am  back  in  the  primer  class. 

Mr.  Swain:  I  heard  my  father  make  almost  the  same  remark  and  that 
was  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  felt  himself  competent  to  give  ad- 
rice  upon  the  training  of  children,  but  after  raising  a  family  of  seven 
he  Bays,  "I  haven't  a  word  to  say." 

Charles  Swain:  I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  I  was  sometimes 
orertrained,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  correct  children  than  to  be  always 
finding  fault  with  them  and  upbraiding  them. 

Mr.  Milhous:  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been  busy  at  our 
hoose,  and  I  think  our  neighbors  will  tell  you  that  we  are  very  busy,  but 
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we  are  never  too  busj  to  haye  some  fun,  and  we  have  au  abuudanee  of 
txax  along  through  life.  I  have  tried  to  teach  my  children  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  and  the  funny  side  of  life,  but  to  always  keep  fun  where  it 
belongs. 

Mr.  Swain:  There  is  one  phase  of  training  children  that  we  have  over- 
looked, and  that  is  correcting  them.  If  you  switch  a  child  do  it  right,  and. 
it  will  have  very  much  more  effect.  I  know  that  a  very  sound  switcAIn^ 
used  to  do  me  more  good  than  anything  else.  If  you  do  it,  do  it  right.  I 
think  my  father  was  almost  perfection  in  that  line. 

President  Stevens:  I  think  this  is  very  interesting,  but  we  must  close 
this  subject  and  we  will  next  have  a  selection  by  Miss  Isadore  Keer,  of 
Summitville. 

Miss  Keer  gave  a  very  acceptable  recitation  which  was  well  received. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  would  be 
called  to  order  at  9.^00  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  5(ti. 

Tlje  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


HOBNIKO  SESSION. 


Wednesday,  August  5,  1903. 

Presi'aexil  Stevens  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9KK>  o'clock,  and 
som«  excellent  instrumental  music  was  rendered  by  local  talent. 

Pl^sident  Stevens:  As  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  manner  of 
making  an  exhibit  of  fruit  at  St.  Louis,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
members  about  it  Mr.  Burton,  we  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  in  suggestion. 

Mr.  Joe  A.  Burton:  Gentlemen,  when  we  go  to  St.  Louis  we  must  take 
the  best  fruit  that  grows.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  fa1»* 
specimen  and  an  inferior  specimen.  As  I  remarked  last  night  the  meet- 
ing at  Paris  was  a  small  thing  compared  with  what  the  meetings*  at 
St.  Louis  will  be.  America  is  the  apple  region  of  the  world,  and  around 
St.  Louis  is  the  apple  part  of  the  apple  part,  and  we  will  meet  all  of  tlivj 
apple  growers  there,  and  all  of  the  people  at  St.  Louis;  this  will  be  thf> 
greatest  apple  show  on  earth;  we  must  not  lose  our  reputation.  We  ar«» 
not  afraid  of  California,  for  she  raises  pumpkins  and  we  raise  fmit.  'Wt^ 
will  not  show  against  size.    We  do  have  our  neighbor  States  to  com|H*t*> 
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witi)  and  we  must  show  them  what  we  can  do.  We  believe  we  have 
some  of  the  fiest  fruit  lands  in  the  world,  and  we  must  develop  them. 
Some  specimens  of  fruit  are  good  and  some  are  bad.  There  Is  much  in  a 
choice.  I  believe  that  some  of  our  members  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
selecting  specimens  for  a  show.  We  must  not  have  an  apple  that  is  de- 
fective in  any  way  exeepting  it  be  in  size  and  color;  one  that  has  a  scab 
or  worm,  or  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  left  entirely  out  in  mailing 
Uiis  selection.  I  remember  when  Fitssimmons  and  Gorbett  were  going 
to  fight  out  West.  Corbett  said  if  Fitzsimmons  exposed  his  stomach  for 
one  fiftieth  part  of  a  minute  he  would  hit  him  there.  That  is  the  way 
with  our  competitors.  If  they  have  good  apples  with  no  worm  bites  they 
will  take  the  premium  and  you  are  left.  Remember  in  making  your 
selections  to  select  perfect  specimens.  We  have  found  that  the  best  way 
is  to  save  the  specimens  when  you  are  gathering  the  apples,  and  select 
tbe  best  from  the  best.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  Mr  President.  The  last 
barrel  of  apples  that  I  sent  to  Paris  were  dipped  in  blue  stone  before  they 
were  sent  At  first  they  refused  to  take  these  apples  because  they 
thought  the  French  people  would  not  want  medicine  on  apples,  but  they 
did  show  them  and  they  were  all  right.  This  will  help  to  preserve  the 
fruit.  I  put  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I  don't  put  lime  in 
when  I  am  going  to  show  the  apples,  but  the  blue  stone  will  scarcely 
show  at  all.  Whether  necessary  or  whether  not  it  is  considered  fine. 
The  committee  will  send  you  parchment  paper  in  which  to  wrap  the 
apples.  All  of  the  apples  should  be  marked  so  that  anyone  could  tell 
whose  they  were  and  what  they  were.  People  sometimes  get  lost  in  a 
big  crowd.  I  am  going  to  have  printed  labels  on  all  of  my  fruit,  and  I 
think  this  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  of  us  to  follow.  These  labels  will 
cost  probably  seventj'-flve  cents  a  thousand.  My  labels  will  read  as 
follows:  "Benoni,  Grown  by  Joe  A.  Burton,  of  Orleans,  Indiana."  This 
matter  Is  important,  and  we  must  consider  it  so.  We  must  all  make  our- 
selres  a  committee  of  one  to  look  out  for  fruit  and  talk  to  the  owners 
about  it.  If  you  think  anyone  has  apples  make  an  inquiry  and  urge  the 
man  to  let  you  have  them.  I  would  suggest  that  men  be  appointed  in 
dilfcj^nt  parts  of  the  country  to  look  up  this  matter  and  secure  fiiM» 
specimens.  The  apples  that  I  sent  to  Paris  were  worth  ten  times  as 
much  to  me  there  as  they  would  have  been  at  home.  I  sent  the  best 
barrel  I  had  and  that  barrel  was  worth  $150  to  me.    Do  your  best. 

President  Stevens:  I  would  like  to  have  a  word  along  this  line  from 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  way  of  coUect- 
hig  fruits,  and  probably  he  can  give  us  some  suggestions  along  this  line 
of  collecting  fine  specimens  for  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  I  don't  think  I  can  add  much  to  what  has  already 
been  said.     I  aceept  as  the  truth   all   that    Mr.   Burton   has   said  !■ 
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regard  to  that  matter.  I  hope  you  will  remember  what  he  has  said 
when  you  get  home.  It  is  important  indeed  that  we''  make  a  good 
showing  at  St.  Louis.  I  was  made  to  blush  many  times  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  as  I  was  one  of  the  judges  of  fruits,  when  people  from 
other  States  would  say:  '"What  is  the  matter  with  Indiana?  Don't  you 
raise  fruit  in  Indiana?"  Now  this  time  I  would  like*for  Indiana  to  hold  her 
own;  we  can'  do  it;  we  have  made  very  great  advancement  since  the 
Fair  at  Chicago.  We  want  to  keep  up  our  reputation,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  It  is  to  make  a  good  exhibit  at  St.  Lrouis.  In  Philadelphia  in  18T0 
we  made  a  creditable  exhibit  there.  The  point  about  labeling  the  fruit 
was  a  good  one.  I  suppose  the  committee  will  see  to  all  of  that.  We 
must  make  a  great  effort  to  get  fruit  to  put  in  cold  storage  to  use  before 
our  fruits  are  ripe  next  year.  If  I  live  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  the  State 
oi.  Indiana,  and  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Ragan:  It  is  now  settled  that  the  appropriation  has  been  allowed 
to  Indiana.  At  Chicago  we  received  not  a  cent  for  the  exhibit.  If  I 
remember  correctly  there  was  not  a  plate  of  fruit  from  Indiana.  The 
horticulturists  of  Indiana  are  like  the  farmers  that  teach  their  boys  to 
help  themselves.  We  got  together  some  fruit  and  sent  it  to  Philadelphia 
in  care  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  Just  spoken,  and  I  remember  in  round 
numbers  when  the  bills  were  all  paid  we  were  out  $700.00. 

Mr.  Johnson:    Not  so  much,  Mr.  Ragan,  only  about  $250.00. 

Mr.  Ragan:  I  guess  I  was  mistaken;  the  limit  was  $700.00.  At  this 
time  we  won  distinguished  honors,  the  medals,  but  we  had  a  very  high 
compliment  on  the  Bartlett  pears  grown  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  Irvington. 
At  the  Paris  exposition  Mr.  Burton  received  a  very  high  compliment  on 
his  Winesap  apples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  receive  five  thousand 
dollars  from  the  State;  even  though  this  is  small  compared  with  our 
sister  States,  this  will  help  very  materially.  Missouri  had  thirty  thousand 
and  Illinois  had  twenty-five  thousand  at  Chicago.  I  hope  to  see  Indiana 
recover  form  the  disgrace  she  experienced  at  Chicago  and  New  Orleans. 
Now,  as  the  exposition  begins  too  soon  next  year  for  you  to  have  fruit, 
you  will  have  to  make  arrangements  to  have  it  kept  in  cold  storage 
until  time  to  use  it,  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  Before  the  exposi- 
tion closes  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  and  can  be  used,  butr  you  must  prepare 
for  the  time  before  this.  As  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen  they  will  be  sent 
In.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Indiana  people  will  spend  the  five  thousand 
dollars  well  and  Judiciously,  and  will  make  a  show  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  State.  While  I  have  for  some  years  been  out  of  the  State  1 
am  still  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  I  want  to  see 
Indiana  make  up  for  past  delinquencies  at  the  coming  exposition. 

President  Stevens:    I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  some  who  ore  ni»t 
familiar  with  our  plan  of  conducting  this  exhibit  and  collecting   fniHs 
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tor  this  show,  that  we  have  thought  It  best  to  appoint  a  committee  and 
empower  them  to  superintend  the  matter.  I  have  selected  Mr.  Flick, 
onr  Secretary,  Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Grossman.  That  com- 
mittee will  take  up  this  work  and  superintend  it.  This  fund  of  five 
thousand  is  not  available  until  after  the  money  has  been  expended,  but 
this  society  has  some  money  that  can  be  used  to  conduct  this  work.  I 
ask  Mr.  Flick  to  make  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  by  this  committee. 

• 

Mr.  Flick:  I  think  almost  all  of  the  ground  has  been  gone  over 
pretty  thoroughly  in  regard  to  the  plans  under  which  this  work  will 
be  carried  foward.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Ragan  with  us.  I  feel 
that  we  need  all  the  help  that  we  can  get;  all  the  wisdom  there  is  lo 
assist  ns.  We  are  not  going  to  fail,  but  if  we  should  fail  this  time  there- 
la  no  use  for  Indiana  to  claim  to  be  a  fruit  State  hereafter.  We  lose  a 
great  deal  by  being  too  modest.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has 
ijetter  facilities  than  Indiana  as  a  fruit  State.  This  is  our  advantage. 
The  State  Forestry  Association  has  investigated  the  matter  and  say  we 
hare  over  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Indiana  that  Is  un- 
productive, that  does  not  bring  in  a  dime  to  its  owners  or  to  the  State; 
and  that  nearly  half  of  this,  almost  three  hundred  thousand  acres  is  the 
^ery  best  fruit  land,  aind  wonders  why  we  do  not  go  to  raising  fruit 
on  this.  We  do  not  raise  enough  fruit,  not  enough  for  our  own  use.  We 
would  have  less  sickness  among  adults  and  more  healthy  children  if  more 
fr^H  was  used.  If  we  would  plant  this  land  to  fruit,  fruit  would  be 
more  plentiful  and  more  children  could  have  fruit.  We  must  have  the 
best  of  fruit  for  this  exposition.  Where  can  we  get  it?  We  must  find 
out  where  this  fruit  can  be  had  and  get  it.  If  you  have  any  fruit  that 
y^n  wish  to  have  exhibited  write  me  at  I^wrence,  Indiana,  and  1  will- 
send  yon  a  leaflet  with  full  particulars.  Under  the  regulations  the  grower 
can  have  credit,  also  the  coupty  and  the  State.  The  same  fruit  can  be 
*hown  under  the  three  heads.  I  think  this  is  a  good  arrangement,  and 
^n  be  made  a  good  medium  of  advertisement  for  fruit-growers.  Mr. 
fi^rton  means  by  saying  that  his  apples  were  worth  $150  a  barrel  to  him, 
^bat  they  are  worth  that  much  In  advertising.  We  must  put  a  great  deal 
of  this  fruit  in  cold  storage  to  use  until  fruit  comes  next  year.  Four  or 
five  months  of  the  seven  must  be  made  of  fruit  that  is  grown  this  year, 
^t  will  take  thirty  barrels  to  fill  the  tables,  and  they  should  be  changed 
^^nty  to  twenty-flve  times.  So  you  see  it  will' take  several  hundred 
barrels,  and  we  will  have  to  get  quite  a  good  deal  of  fruit  together.  If 
you  have  nothing  more  to  give  us,  give  us  a  single  plate  of  apples,  but 
erery  specimen  must  be  a  perfect  specimen,  for  we  can  not  afford  to  send 
anything  else.  If  you  havje  any  suggestions  to  offer  we  will  be  glad  to 
receive  them.  When  we  meet  at  our  summer  meeting  next  year  we  liope 
to  have  a  love  feast  over  our  success  at  St.  Louis. 
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Mr.  Jones:  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  that  our  local  society  in- 
sisted upon  sending  a  barrel  of  apples  for  this  occasion.  I  believe  tht- 
apples  went  to  Paris.  Now,  we  have  three  local  societies  in  Madison 
county,  and  I  think  they  are  represented  here  today,  and  if  the  chairman 
of  this  Society  would  *take  this  matter  up  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  barrel  of  apples  from  each  society. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson:  As  Treasurer  of  this  Society  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  say  something  in  regard  to  the  finances.  We  can  furnish  the 
money  for  all  the  expenses  of  gathering  the  fruit,  from  our  Society,  and 
this  will  be  refunded  out  of  the  appropriation.  After  this  meeting  is  over 
and  all  expenses  paid  I  think  we  will  have  about  three  hundred  dollars 
left;  on  the  last  day  of  October  we  will  have  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
We  will  have  money  enough  to  bear  the  expenses  that  may  accrue  in  the 
meantime.  It  was  said  to  me  by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Stat^ 
department  that  our  Society  was  doing  more  for  the  amount  of  money 
than  any  other  organization  in  the  State,  so  we  will  receive  the  |»1, 500.00 
on  the  last  day  of  October.  I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  so  that 
all  would  know  that  we  are  in  good  financial  condition. 

President  Stevens:  It  seems  that  most  of  the  talks  have  been  along 
the  line  of  apples,  but  we  are  to  have  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  when  the 
committee  sends  out  instructions  they  will  advise  you  along  all  of  these 
lines.  Now,  I  fear  we  have  no  more  time  to  devote  to  this  subject  this 
morning,  so  we  will  take  up  the  regular  program.  The  committee  having 
this  in  charge  have  arranged  to  see  Superintendent  Taylor  of  the  World's 
Fair,  for  a  perfect  arrangement.  After  this  no  doubt  every  member  will 
receive  a  circular  of  instructions  and  can  go  to  work  on  this  at  once. 
The  first  thing  will  be,  "Shall  the  Farmer  Buy  or  Grow  His  Fruit  for 
Home  User' 

Joe  A.  Burton:  I  would  like  to  say  a  wOrd  before  Brother  Jones  takes 
the  fioor.  In  sending  my  apples  to  Paris  I  sent  as  many  as  possible  of  a 
variety.  Your  chances  for  getting  a  premium  are  much  better  if  yon 
have  plenty  of  fruit;  you  don't  want  to  stop  at  a  plate  or  two  plates,  but 
you  should  have  enough  to  last  through  all  the  show,  the  whole  season 
through. 

Mr.  Isaac  Jones:  I  shall  ask  this  Society  to  excuse  me  for  not  writing 
a  paper  this  time.  I  believe  that  I  can  say  that  I  never  go  back  on 
writing  a  paper,  but  this  time  I  had  so  much  on  hands  I  just  could  not, 
but  I  am  only  to  introduce  the  subject,  and  leave  it  for  you  to  discuss. 
The  question  before  us  is  "Shall  the  Farmer  Buy  or  Grow  BUs  Fruit  fo* 
Home  Use?"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  might  as  well  ask  the 
question  "Shall  a  farmer  raise  his  pigs  for  his  own  use?"  At  first  I 
thought  there  was  but  one  side  to  the  question,  but  the  more  I  tbink 
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aliout  It  the  more  I  see  tLat  there  are  two  sides,  and  this  is  a  question 
that  will  solicit  discussion.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  on  this  question 
for  if  I  should  say  that  the  farmer  should  raise  his  own  fruit  you  would 
take  me  to  task  and  say,  "Why  don't  he?"  Three-fourths  of  the  children 
of  our  country  are  almost  starving  for  fruit.  The  parents  do  not  provide " 
it  for  them.  Their  health,  comfort  and  happiness  suffer;  but  the  parents 
look  at  the  question  from  a  financial  basis  only.  It  might  be  well  for  a 
farmer  to  be  a  special  farmer,  for  one  to  raise  hogs,  another  fruit,  etc.» 
but  the  question  is,  "Would  we  use  enough  fruit  if  we  had  it  to  buy?" 
I'll  tell  you  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a  farmer  does  not  grow  his  own 
fruit  he  will  use  very  little  of  it.  If  the  farmers  would  use  more  nice,^ 
fresh  fruit,  there  would  be  fewer  doctor's  bills.  It  is  very  expensive  to- 
buy  fruit  for  the  table,  I  know.  This  season  of  the  year  our  tables  are 
very  scarce  of  fnilt.  There  are  a  few  apples  in  the  country,  but  outside 
of  these  there  is  scarcely  anything,  not  even  to  buy.  We  bought  some 
strawberries  this  summer,  but  they  averaged  us  thirty  cents  a  quart,  and 
that  is  rather  expensive.  How  many  of  us  can  afford  this?  I  suppose  I 
will  be  criticised  for  this  statement,  but  we  should  all  have  strawberries. 
I  have  planted  them  time  after  time,  but  somehow  or  other  they  don't 
do  just  right;  I  have  several  things  that  I  have  to  contend  with  along 
this  line.  I  think  we  should  certainly  grow  a  sufficient  amount  for  the 
table.  I  find  there  are  farmers  here  that  know  a  great  deal  about  horti- 
culture, and  have  fine  orchards  and  fine  fruits.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
really  sorry  that  I  did  not  write  a  paper;  you  know  I  usually  come  up  to 
time,  and  you  must  pardon  me  this  time.  I  will  now  leave  the  subject  for 
jour  discussion. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:  This  is  my  first  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
and  I  am  an  amateur  in  the  fruit  business,  and  I  have  had  experience  In 
bnying  fruit  for  family  use.  I  have  many  times  bought  it  rather  than 
grow  it.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  farmers  say  that  they  can  buy  their 
fruit  cheaper  than  they  can  grow  it.  That  may  be  the  case;  they  buy 
what  they  use,  but  they  do  not  buy  what  they  ought  to  use.  Now  for  an 
Illustration.  We  had  strawberries  thirty-seven  days;  we  commenced  to 
use  them  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  and  had  our  last  mess  on  the  4th  of 
July.  We  used  five  quarts  of  strawberries  per  day.  If  we  had  bought 
these  berries  the  bill  would  have  been  rather  high,  but  It  might  have 
saved  a  doctor's  bill.  This  would  be  a  verj'  cheap  doctor's  bill.  This  Is 
only  the  commencement  of  the  fruit  season.  We  have  raspberries,  black- 
berries, and  the  larger  fruit,  etc..  the  year  around.  If  we  had  all  the  fruit 
mre  ought  to  use  it  would  probably  cost  us  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  is  a  pretty  big  Item.  Most  farmers  can  not  do  this.  But  as  has 
been  said,  it  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  should  raise  or  buy  our  fruit. 
This  is  an  old  adage:  The  old  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  run 
After  it.  and  the  children  cry  for  It.    Tet  some  people  say  they  do  not 
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care  for  it;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  real  facts,  we  all  like  it.  We  ought 
to  have  it,  but  the  question  is  bow  shall  we  get  it?  It  costs  something 
to  grow  fruit.  There  is  only  about  one  farmer  In  ten  that  knows  any- 
thing about  fruit,  and  should  these  people  try  to  raise?  They  never 
give  it  any  particular  study,  and  as  has  been  said,' the  first  and  important 
thing  is  to  learn  something,  about  it  before  you  undertake  to  raise  it;  un- 
derstand it  before  going  at  it.  I  commenced  seven  years  ago,  and  like 
Brother  Jones,  I  commenced  at  the  wrong  end;  I  commenced,  and  studied 
afterwards.  I  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  if  I  had  reversed  this. 
Suppose  I  should  go  to  a  railroad  man  and  make  an  application  for  a 
position  as  a  telegraph  operator.  This  would  be  Just  about  as  sensible  as 
to  try  to  raise  fruit  without  knowing  anything  about  it  We  must  be 
prepared,  but  as  I  have  said,  this  preparation  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 
A  spraying  apparatus  costs  $20  or  $25  but  some  irresponsible  agent  goes 
around  over  the  country  selling  a  spraying  apparatus  for  from  $3  to  $5. 
These  will  not  amount  to  anything.  We  must  get  something  that  will 
do  the  work. 

Professor  Troop:  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  very  best  equipment 
that  one  can  have  is  a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  these  things,  just  as  the 
last  speaker  has  stated.  Just  one  instance.  A  man  came  to  me  for  in- 
formation concerning  strawberries.  He  said:  "I  have  nice  plants,  «an<l 
nice  vines,  but  they  do  not  bear  any  fruit."  I  asked  him  how  many  an<i 
what  varieties  he  had.  It  later  developed  that  he  had  only  one  variety — 
a  pistillate;  so  it  was  easy  to  know  why  his  plants  did  not  bear.  He 
must  have  two  kinds— stamlnate  and  pistillate— in  order  to  have  fruit- 
He  had  cultivated  the  plants  well,  and  all  that,  but  that  did  not  do.  Noav, 
Just  a  little  knowledge  right  there  would  have  saved  all  this  trouble,  and. 
he  would  have  had  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  So  I  say  the  best  equipment 
one  can  have  is  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Mllhous:  Do  any  of  us  know  how  much  fruit  farmers  will  use? 
I  have  been  raising  berries  for  quite. a  number  of  farmers  in  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  we  bought  our  berries 
this  year.  We  bought  berries  at  fifty  cents  a  gallon.  We  would  not  do 
without  strawberries;  I  would  not  do  without  them  if  they  were  $2  a 
gallon.  This  year  wet  weather  and  hay  used  as  covering  made  a  meadow 
out  of  our  strawberry  patch,  and  as  a  result  we  bought  our  berries. 
There  are  a  great  many  farmers  that  do  not  raise  their  fruit  because  they 
do  not  think  they  have  time  to  attend  to  it.  I  had  a  neighbor  that  I  had 
been  trying  to  get  to  raise  strawberries,  and  he  always  gave  as  his  excuse 
that  he  did  not  have  time.  He  came  past  one  day  where  I  was  settins^ 
out  plants,  and  stopped  and  began  talking.  I  thought  I  would  test  him, 
fio  I  commenced  counting  my  plants.  I  planted  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
I  then  said  to  him:    "Look  here,  neighbor;  you  say  you  haven't  time  to 
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plant  strawberries.    Two  hundred  would  be  all  that  yoji  could  use,  and 

yoQ  have  talked  to  me  while  I  have  planted  two  hundred  and  fifty.    You 

*"*ve  time  to  plant  a  patch  every  day  you  live."    Two  years  after  that  he 

^^e  to  me  and  said:    "I  have  concluded  that  I  have  time  to  plant  a 

•trawberry  patch."    Xou  will  use  ten  times  as  much  fruit  at  your  table 

*s  you  would  think  you  would  use.     It  is  the  same  way  with  pears. 

^n»e  of  my  neighbors  will  come  and  buy  Keifer  pears  at  $1.00  a  bushel, 

wiien  they  could  Just  as  well  raise  them  themselves,  for  they  could  buy 

*    the  trees  they  want  for  50  cents,  and  have  pears  In  bountiful  supply. 

^^esident  Stevens:  We  have  spent  as  much  time  on  this  subject  as 
we  can  spare,  so  we  will  take  up  the  next  one.  "Shall  We  Try  to  Re- 
invigorate  the  Old  Orchard  or  Plant  New?" 

^*  I>e  Vilblss:    Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,  Mr.  President— "Shall 
We  ^^"^  to  Reinvigorate  the  Old  Orchard  or  Plant  New?"    Yes,  to  both  of 
^e^  questions.    There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  so  badly  neglected  as 
^XX  tarm  orchards,  and  the  methods  and  means  of  restoring  them  are  so 
little  understood  that  it  seems  as  if  our  farm  orchards  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past    Year  by  year  our  family  and  market  supply  of  fruit 
grows  less  and  less  and  we  reluctantly  and  naturally  begin  to  think, 
''What  am  I  to  do  for  fruit?"    We  go  Into  the  orchard  and  find  the  loca- 
tion right,  and  the  orchard  where  we  want  it,  but  many  trees  are  missing, 
and  those  that  remain  are  partially  dead.    The  question  arises,  "Shall  I 
plant  a  new  orchard  or  try  to  build  up  this  one?"    You  perhaps  inquire 
of  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  them  will  say,  "You  can't  make  a  tree  grow 
in  an  old  orchard."     So  the  orchard  is  neglected  for  another  year;  per- 
haps many.    We  admit  that  it  is  a  dlflicult  task,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  only  13  per  cent,  of  all  trees  planted  ever  come  to  bearing  when 
conditions  are  as  far  removed  from  Nature.     Nature  is  a  severe  task- 
master, and  demands  a  strict  compliance  with  her  laws  before  she  will 
yield  up  her  treasures.    The  old  orchards  have  been  robbed  so  ruthlessly 
and  so  systematically  through  cropping  and  pasturing  that  not  a  vestige 
of  vegetable  mould  remains  in  the  soil.    The  ground  is  so  bare  that  even 
tbe  leaves,  nature's  own  covering,  are  scattered  hither  and  thither,  and 
the  soil  is  reduced  to  abject  poverty.    If  your  orchard  is  where  you  want 
it,  and  is  not  so  far  gone  that  it  will  not  send  up  vigorous  water-sprouts 
and  blossoms  freely,  I  would  say  most  emphatically,  "Keep  it  then,  and 
restore  it  to  a  full  stand  and  bearing."    This  can  not  be  done  in  a  year, 
but  it  can  be  done  quicker  than  you  can  get  an  entire  new  orchard.     It 
is  not  surprising  that  so  many  people  utterly  fail  to  make  young  trees 
grow  In  an  old  orchard.     What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  would 
start  to  plow  corn  in  an  old  sod  field?    Suppose  he  would  dig  a  hole,  drop 
in  his  com.  cover  with  the  turf  or  sod  and  leave  it  to  grow  as  best  it 
conld.    I^ter  in  the  summer  he  would  turn  in  the  cattle  to  eat  the  life 
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oat  of  tbe  few  sialkn  tlmt  might  survive  the  treatnicut,  then  abuse  the 
seedsman  because  be  didn't  get  a  crop.  This  may  seem. overdrawn,  bat 
I  have  seen  the  same  thing  done  with  young  trees  many  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  of  sixty-one  young  trees  planted  in  an  old  orchard  of 
one  hundred  trees,  and  every  one  lived  and  came  to  bearing.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  prune  out  all  dead  limbs,  and  balance  up  the  rest  Dig 
out  all  old  stumps  and  worthless  trees  and  bum  the  rubbish  on  places 
where  trees  are  to  be  planted.  Next,  plow  with  a  breaking  plow  with 
jointer  and  all  attachments,  to  make  a  first-class  job.  I  throw  the  fur- 
row  to  the  trees;  roll  the  sod  down,  level  it  and  harrow  thoroughly.  If 
the  orchard  has  been  in  sod  a  long  time,  I  would  continue  this  cultivation 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  until  July.  Then  sow  cow  peas,  crimson 
clover,  or  anything  to  make  a  cover  crop  for  the  next  winter.  Any  time 
In  October  or  November  dig  the  holes  for  the  new  trees.  Be  generous  and 
dig  these  three  or  four  feet  across  and  one  foot  deep.  Pile  the  dirt  out 
to  one  side,  level  it  up  and  put  on  a  bushel  each  of  ashes  and  manure, 
letting  the  fertilizer  remain.  Trees  must  drink  in  all  of  their  food,  aua 
in  order  for  them  to  grow  and  flourish  at  the  transplanting  time,  when 
they  demand  the  best  attention,  the  soil  must  be  kept  open,  so  that  it  can 
receive  and  hold  the  moisture  to  feed  the  young  trees  that  have  just  been 
transplanted  from  the  very  best  conditions.*  In  the  spring  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil.  To  develop  wood  growth  plenty 
of  potash  is  necessary,  and  common  wood  ashes  Is  the  cheapest  source  of 
supply.  Buy  your  trees  of  a  reliable  dealer  or  nurseryman.  Buy  enough 
of  good  selected  varieties  to  fill  all  vacant  places,  and  plant  your  trees 
yourself.  First,  all  broken  or  bruised  limbs  and  roots  should  be  cut  away, 
cutting  the  roots  from  the  under  side,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  planted 
the  cut  places  will  rest  on  the  soil  under  the  tree.  Just  before  planting, 
dip  all  the  roots  into  a  paste  made  of  mud  and  water.  Lean  the  tree  to 
the  southwest  sufficiently  so  that  it  will  not  make  a  shadow  at  1  or  2 
o'clock,  and  shape  the  top.  It  is  necessary  to  commence  the  cultivation 
as  soon  as  the  trees  are  planted,  and  continue  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  until  you  sow  the  cover  crop  for  the  next  winter*  On  or  before 
the  middle  of  May  and  June  make  a  solution  of  soap  and  water— one> 
fourth  pound  soap  and  one  gallon  of  water— and  wash  the  bodies  of  all 
the  trees.  In  July,  again,  *t  will  be  necessary  to  look  closely  for  what  Is 
commonly  called  the  flat-headed  borer.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  any 
you  may  find  and  fill  the  places  with  mud— day  and  water  mixture.  A 
bearing  orchard  in  good  condition  will  demand  what  is  equivalent  to 
about  twenty  loads  of  the  best  stable  manure,  for  vegetable  mould,  per 
acre  yearly.  If  the  ground  Is  impoverished  it  will  demand  the  more  In 
proportion.  An  old  orchard  will  feed  up  fifty  loads  per  acre.  If  you 
can  supply  it,  all  the  better,  and  your  orchard  will  respond  like  the 
Dutchman's  cabbage.  Some  one  asked  him  how  he  kept  the  worms  from 
spoiling  his  cabbage.     He  replied:     ''Why,  the  worms  don't  bother  my 
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cabbage.  A  worm  at  the  center  in  the  nunrnlng  is  on  the  outer  edge  at 
night,  and  he  gets  discouraged  and  gives  it  up/* 

Remember  in  all  your  workings  with  young  trees  that  they  are  living 
things,  and  that  they  will  respond  to  kind  treatment  and  kind  acts  as 
surely  as  the  pig  in  the  pen  or  tlie  cow  in  the  stable. 

Speaking  of  clover.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  clover.  It  will 
pay  you  the  fli*6t  season. 

Mr.  Garretson:  But  wliere  do  you  get  good  crimson  clover  seed?  I 
Iiave  been  unable  to  find  it. 

Mr.  De  Vilbiss:    Mr. ,  Ft.  Wayne,  sells  it  for  $4.50  per  bushel 

This  grows  quickly  and  does  quick  work.  It  is  the  best  fertilizer  that  1 
know  of. 

Mr.  Garretson:    Would  you  plow  thai  under? 

Mr.  De  Vilbiss:  Yes;  I  would  plow  that  under,  and  the  next  spring 
use  a  solid  comfort  harrow.    This  is  what  I  like  to  use. 

Mr.  Garrettson:    Do  you  think  it  best  to  plow  an  orchard? 

Mr.  De  Vilbiss:    I  do. 

President  Stevens:  We  haven't  time  to  discuss  this  subject  further. 
Tlie  next  subject  will  be,  "Some  Things  Learned  from  Experience  in 
Spraying,"  by  Joe  A.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton:  It  seems  to  me  tliat  this  question  of  spraying  is  very 
iniiioi-tant,  and  we  should  all  be  interested  in  it 
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JOE    A.    BURTON. 


Thousands  of  articles  have  been  written  on  spraying.  The  Govern- 
ment and  experiment  stations  have  publislied  many  bulletins  on  the  sub- 
ject   Then  why  should  I,  parrot  like,  go  over  it  again? 

Many  brieve  that  apple  growing  with  me  is  more  successful  than 
with  other  growers,  and  would  like  to  know  how  much  this  is  due  to  m> 
manner  of  spraying,  and  how  it  differs  from  the  same  operation  by 
othtfs.  I  believe  that  my.  spraying  differs  from  that  of  others  mainly  in 
tlie  power  behind  the  pump.  Morrill  &  Morley  make  the  best  spray  pump 
I  know  of,  and  Mr.  Morrill  probably  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  fine 
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peacb  growers;  yet  I  can  not  accept  Mr.  Morrill  as  my  Instructor  in 
spraying.  He  told  us  at  Indianapolis  that  he  sprayed  two  rows  of  fruit 
trees  at  once,  two  men  handling  the  nozzles  and  one  to  pump.  If  I  should 
tell  my  men  to  spra^  that  way  they  would  want  to  Icnow  if  I  had  gone 
crazy.  They  know  that  we  can  sprinkle,  but  not  spray  against  the  wind. 
Morrill  &  Morley  olTer  as  the  climax  for  a  spraying  outfit  their  largest 
pump,  the  kind  that  I  use,  and  six  discharge  nozzles,  provision  being 
made  for  only  .one  man  to  pump.  I  use  four  discharge  nozzles  and  two 
men— not  boys— to  pump.  They  claim  as  a  great  recommendation  to  their 
pump  that  the  handle  is  malleable  and  will  not  break;  but  my  men  break 
them  frequently.  When  I  ordered  three  handles  at  one  time  last  spring 
they  seemed  worried,  and  couldn't  understand  how  I  broke  so  many  han- 
dles. Evidently  they  know  nothing  about  such  spraying  as  I  practice. 
Frequently  pump-makers  claim  as  a  great  merit  of  their  pumps  that  they 
will  throw  a  fine  spray  over  a  forty-foot  tree.  My  men  know  they  can't 
throw  a  spray;  only  place  it. 

But  why  do  I  lay  such  stress  on  a  misty  spray? 

First.  Because  it  is  more  economical  of  material.  One  drop  of  water 
on  a  leaf  or  apple  does  not  cover  a  large  space,  but  if  broken  into  a  hun- 
dred particles,  may  cover  half  the  leaf. 

Second.  It  is  only  by  a  misty  spray  that  you  can  lodge  the  poison  In 
the  calyx  of  the  apple.  You  may  dip  the  apple  a  half  dozen  times  under 
water  and  the  calyx  will  still  be  dry,  Just  as  a  goose  is  dry  when  she  has 
been  dipped  half  a  dozen  times.  But  a  dew  will  wet  the  goose,  and  a 
misty  spray  will  wet  the  calyx.  It  is  quite  to  our  advantage  that  the 
calyx  of  the  apple  is  thus  constituted.  It  prevents  the  poison  being 
washed  out  while  the  calyx  is  closing.  Much  is  being  claimed  now  for 
the  sticking  properties  of  disparene.  I  hope  these  claims  are  true.  But  it 
can't  stick  in  the  calyx  unleds  it  is  so  placed  there  that  it  will  stay  till 
it  dries.  Paris  green  will  stick  fairly  well  if  applied  in  a  proper  spray. 
It  is  very  probable  that  not  only  most  of  our  fruit  growers,  but  scientific 
investigators,  fall  to  properly  apply  their  spray.  One  investigator  stated 
that  70  per  cent,  of  his  fruit  was  affected  by  the  second  brood  of  codlini^ 
moth  after  trees  had  been  duly  sprayed.  If  such  can  be  the  case  where 
the  spraying  is  properly  done,  it  surely  won't  pay  to  spray  for  codling 
moth. 

Another  essential  in  proper  spraying  is  to  have  the  mixture  well 
stirred.  A  pump  that  is  expected  to  do  this  by  a  return  stream  is  a  sure 
failure.  It  must  be  done  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  within  the  vessel. 
One  company  that  wanted  to  furnish  me  a  spraying  apparatus  that  was 
to  be  operated  by  sprockets  on  the  wagon  wheels,  wrote  me  that  Senator 
Dunlap  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  agitate  the  mixture.  I  have  great 
respect  for  Senator  Dunlap  as  an  apple  grower,  but  prefer  to  risk  Joe  A. 
on  spraying. 

Have  used  disparene  this  year  instead  of  pads  green,  but  only  one 
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pound  to  50  gallons  of  water.  If  it  is  so  mild  that  it  requires  three 
pounds  to  do  the  work  of  one-quarter  pound  of  paris  green,  it  is  certainly 
unreliable.  We  would  not  often  get  enough  into  the  worm's  stomach  to 
cause  him  any  inconvenience.  Lime,  especially  dry  lime,  is  very  little  sol- 
uble in  water.  When  our  paris  green  is  mixed  up  with  lime  and  depos- 
ited in  the  calyx  of  the  apple  and  the  calyx  closes  over  it,  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  it  to  get  out.  It  w^iU  not  dissolve  and  wash  out.  The 
rain  can  not  readily  strike  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  knock  it  out.  So  wheu 
you  find  your  sprayed  apples  badly  infested  with  codling  moth,  know  ye 
for  a  certainty  that  the  spraying  was  not  properly  done. 

Mr.  Snodgrass:    Did  you  ever  use  arsenate  of  soda? 

Mr.  Burton:  I  never  have.  I  can't  get  it  mixed  up;  it  Ih  loo  coarse. 
I  don't  get  good  results  from  it,  so  I  never  use  it. 

A  Member:  Do  you  know  anj'thing  about  the  dust  process  of 
spraying? 

I 

Mr.  Burton:  I  am  not  disposed  to  try  it.  As  I  said  before,  In  spray- 
ing I  always  use  a  brass  pump,  as  they  will  not  corrode.  A  gentleman 
has  just  said  that  his  brass  pump  has  corroded,  but  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken, for  if  you  would  leave  a  brass  pump  for  a  year  it  would  not 
corrode,  but  it  might  get  clogged  up.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  will  be 
Jnst  as  strong  when  you  begin  as  when  you  quit,  if  it  is  mixed  right.  The 
pump  will  keep  the  contents  stirred  up.  Whenever  we  make  a  stop  of  a 
few  minutes  we  detach  the  plunger  and  stir  up  the  contents  before 
starting  to  work  again. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  used  the  dust  spraying  for  about  two  years,  and 
I  prefer  It  to  water.  We,  too,  thought  that  It  would  be  a  little  dusty,  but 
I  find  It  cleaner  than  the  liquid.  Of  course  we  always  take  the  windward 
side,  and  we  get  along  very  successfully.  Of  course  I  have  not  used  It 
long  enough  to  tell  whether  It  will  answer  every  purpose  or  not,  but  It 
has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  De  Vilblss:  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  burst  my  hose  with  150 
pounds  pressure.  I  can't  break  the  handle  of  my  pump,  as  Brother  Bur- 
ton says  he  does,  but  I  can  burst  the  hose.  I  believe  he  has  an  inferior 
handle. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  must  say  that  Brother  De  Vilblss  has  an  inferior  hose. 
I  used  to  buy  that  kind,  too,  but  the  hose  I  have  now  will  stand  three  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure  before  bursting.  It  is  a  four-ply  hose,  and  is  very 
strong;  in  fact,  I  don't  believe  three  hundred  pounds  pressure  would 
break  It.    The  handle  on  the  pump  will  break  before  the  hose  will  burst. 
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President  Steveus:  This  Is  all  the  time  for  this  subject  that  we  can 
spare.  If  the  Committee  on  Fruits  is  ready  to  report,  we  will  hear  that 
report. 

Mr.  Teas:    The  following  awards  were  made: 

Golden  Sweet,  W.  B.  Flick,  first  premium. 
Maiden  Blush,  W.  B.  Flick,  first  premium. 
Wealthy,  Amos  Qarretson,  first  premium. 
Wealthy.  Theodore  Wilson,  second  premium. 
Yellow  Transparent,  Theodore  Wilson,  first  premium. 
Red  Astrachan,  L.  B.  Custer,  first  premium. 
Duchess.  L.  B.  Custer,  first  premium. 
Tetosky,  H.  H.  Swaim,  first  premium. 
Red  Stripe,  H.  J.  Hale,  first  premium. 
Whitney  Crab,  H.  J.  Hale,  first  premium. 
Whitney  Crab,  H.  J.  Hale,  second  premium. 
Most  beautiful  apple,  J.  M.  Zion,  first  premium. 
Sweet  Bough,  H.  M.  Stout,  first  premium. 
Largest  apple,  J.  M.  Zion,  first  premium. 
Eight  plates  plums,  J.  W.  Apple,  first  premium. 
Burbank  Plums,  J.  W.  Apple,  first  premium. 
Native  Plums,  H.  J.  Hale,  first  premium. 
Europeah  Plums,  H.  J.  Hale,  first  premium. 

Freeman  Smith,  of  Centervllle,  Ind.,  showed  very  fine  specimens  of 
blackberries  of  remarkable  size  and  good  fiavor;  also  samples  of  a  new 
native  white  or  red  blackberry  of  better  quality  than  usual  in  berries 
of  (his  class.    '  '  , 

There  were  also  several  plates  of  fruit  observed  that  had  no  entry 
card  that  your  committee  could  find.  Many  of  these  were  worthy  of 
mention  if  we  could  have  found  the  names. 

Wilder's  Early  Pears,  H.  M.  Stout,  first  premium. 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  H.  M.  Stout,  first  premium. 

President  Stevens:  You  have  heard  this  report.  What  shall  we  cTo 
with  it? 

Mr.  Swaim:    I  move  you  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Flowers: 

Collection  of  Roses,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Alkens,  Franklin,  first  premium. 
Dahlias,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Aikens,  first  premium. 
Dahlias,  Mr.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Centervllle,  second  premium. 
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Sweet  PeaB»  Mrs.  Amos  Garretsou,  Pendleton,  first  premium. 

Sweet  Pea8»  H.  J.  Hale,  second  premium. 

Gladioli,  Mr.  B.  Y.  Tea«,  first  premium. 

Panslea,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Alkens,  first  premium. 

Old-fashioned  flowers,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flicl^  first  premium. 

Flat  bouquet,  Mrs.  Hale,  first  premium. 

Flat  bouquet,  Mrs.  Garretson,  second  premium. 

Round  bouquet,  Mrs.  Alkens,  first  premium. 

Round  bouquet,  Mrs.  Hale,  second  premium. 

Mr.  Thomas:    I  move  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  adopts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Fees  and  Salaries. 

G.  M.  Hobbs:  Your  Committee  on  Salaries  would  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society  receive  $300.00  per  annum,  and  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Experimental  Orchard  receive  $250.00  per  annum. 

C.  M.  HOBBS, 
B.  Y.  TEAS, 
J.  W.  APPLE. 

Mr.  Johnson:    I  move  that  this  report  be  adopted. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
The  meeting  was  now  adjourned  for  dinner. 
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Wednesday,  August  5,  1903. 

President  Stevens:  The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  an  instrumental 
sefecttoo  by  Miss  Martha  Chambers. 

(Selection  played  on  the  piano  with  sweetness  and  skill.) 

President  Stevens:    The  next  thing  is  a  recitation  by  Mary  Mozingo. 

(Recitation.) 

Mr.  Flick:  I  think  this  is  exceedingly  fine  for  this  little  lady.  I 
riH*eived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  asking  permission  to  bring  his  little 
g;randdaughter  with  him.  It  was  granted,  and  we  are  very  glad  indeed 
that  she  is  here,  and  hope  that  she  will  be  with  us  many  years.  I  think 
we  should  give  thi5^  little  lady  a  vote  of  thanks 
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Mr.  Ragan:  I  think  that  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomologleal 
Society  that  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  month  is  of  suflScient  importance 
to  justify  the  attention  of  this  Society.  I  call  the  attention  of  this  meet- 
ing to  the  importance  or  sending  a  delegate  from  this  Society  to  that 
meeting.  There  should  be  one  or  two  delegates.  I  think  this  meeting 
is  to  be  held  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  September. 

H.  H.  Swalm:  I  believe  that  It  is  customary  for  this  Society  to  cen<l 
delegates  to  this  meeting,  is  it  not? 

President  Stevens:    It  has  been  so. 

H.  H.  Swaim:  I  move  you  that  Prof.  Troop  be  selected  as  our  delegate 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Pomologleal  Society. 

President  Stevens:  I  understand  this  is  a  matter  that  belongs  to  the 
Horticultural  Board. 

Mr.  Teas:    That  is  correct. 

H.  H.  Swaim:   Then  I  withdraw  my  motion  under  the  circumstances. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  have  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  if  the  report  Is  ready. 

Mr.  Bartholomew:  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  submits  the  follow- 
ing: 

Whereas,  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  So^ 
ciety  have  been  royally  entertained  during  the  past  two  days,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  several  horticultural 
societies  and  farmers'  clubs  of  Madison  County  for  their  efforts  to  make 
this  midsummer  meeting  of  our  Society  a  success; 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  thank  the  good  people  of  this  immediate 
neighborhood  for  their  hospitality.  We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  them  not 
only  for  abundantly  supplying  our  wants  from  time  to  time  here  at  this 
place  of  meeting,  but  for  opening  their  homes  to  us  and  making  our  stay 
here  pleasant.  We  will  carry  with  us  pleasant  memories  of  this  meeting 
and  of  these  excellent  people  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  truly  welcome  to  their  community. 

H.  S.  K.  BARTHOLOMEW, 

J.  TROOP, 

H.  H.  SWAIM, 

Committee. 

Sylvester  Johnson:    I  move  you  that  we  adopt  the  resolutions  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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Mr.  Burton:  I  wish  to  say  just  a  few  words.  These  things  are 
closing  up  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  here  we  have  met 
people  that  we  do  not  meet  everywhere.  This  Is  an  Ideal  meeting  place. 
This  is  the  biggest  meeting  we  have  ever  had  in  the  summer;  we  have 
never  had  such  treatment.  What  other  place  will  be  willing  to  under- 
take this?  Where  will  we  get  and  have  Amos  Garretson  to  take  us  every 
few  minutes  to  and  from  the  cars?  Where  will  we  get  this  kind  of  enter- 
tainment again?  You  had  better  look  to  what  you  are  going  to  do,  Mr. 
President. 

President  Stevens:  This  is  entirely  out  of  order.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  program.  The  first  thing  is  the  Medicinal  Value  of  Fruit, 
by  Dr.  Charles. 

Mr.  Flick:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen~I  think  it  only  fair  that  there 
should  be  a  word  of  explanation  given  here.  The  committee  gave  out  the 
subjects  to  the  persons  ^who  were  chosen  to  present  them  without  con- 
sulting the  parties.  We  gave  this  subject  to  Dr.  Etta  Charles  of  Summit- 
Tille  without  consulting  her.  She  Is  willing  to  handle  this  subject  at 
some  future  time,  but  today  she  thinks  she  has  something  which  she  can 
present  to  us  not  only  as  horticulturists,  but  as  a  common  people,  which 
is  of  more  importance  to  us  today.  I  hope  that  she  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Hurty  of  Indianapolis  in  discussing  this  question.  Her 
subject  is  ''Tuberculosis." 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  keenest  pleasure,  I  received  your  invitation  to 
meet  with  you  today.  I  said  It  will  be  a  fitting  time  to  tell  you  about 
that  dread  disease,  that  is  known  as  the  "great  white  plague."  A  dis- 
ease so  terrible  in  its  ravages  that  in  the  United  States  it  destroys  an 
army  every  year,  so  Insidious  in  its  onset  that  the  doomed  victim  rarely 
ha.s  knowledge  of  his  infection  until  his  hour  of  help  is  passed,  so  deceiv- 
ing in  its  destructive  work  tuat  the  patient  never  ceases  to  believe  he  will 
be  better  tomorrow  and  well  as  soon  as  "the  doctor  can  find  something 
to  make  his  breathing  easy."  These  hopeful  periods  last  until  the  Grim 
Reaper  completes  the  work,  and  with  tears  and  prayers  and  fears  for 
those  who  live  you  consign  the  emaciated  body  to  Its  grave. 

Tuberculosis  spares  no  age— the  infant  in  the  first  hours  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  centenarian  alike  wither  under  its  touch.  The  queen  in  her 
palace,  the  Bushman  in  the  African  jungles  yield  up  their  lives  to  satisfy 
this  king  of  diseases.  No  tissue  of  the  body  is  exempt,  it  feeds  on  all, 
and  the  world  is  Its  pasture.  If  you  were  to  consult  a  medical  dictionary 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "tuberculosis,"  it  will  tell  you  that  it  is  an 
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infectious  disease  caused  by  bacillus  tuberculosis  and  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  tissues.  These  tubercles  undergo  case- 
ous necrosis  and  tend  to  spread  in  all  directions,  more  especially  in  the 
route  of  least  resistance.  Infection  may  also  be  disseminated  throughout 
the  body  through  the  lymph  and  blood-vessels.  The  degenerated  tubercles 
break  down,  forming  in  the  interior  of  the  body  cavities  filled  with 
purulent  liquid  and  degenerated  matters.  The  various  tissues  and  organs, 
as  the  lungs  and  the  lymphatic  system,  are  especially  prone  to  infection, 
to  a  less  degree  the  spleen,  kidney,  liver,  intestines  and  brain  are  liable 
to  become  infected.  The  bacillus  will  not  grow  outside  of  the  body 
except  In  an  artificially  prepared  medium.  You  are  to  understand  that  it 
will  not  multiply  in  dust  or  clothing.  A  house  or  clothing  or  place  in  the 
street  becomes  Infected  by  a  person  who  has  the  disease  expectorating  on 
the  floor,  on  the  street,  sitting  In  the  yard  expectorating,  expectorating 
on  carpets.  It  dries  and  the  winds  carry  it.  We  all  breathe  It.  If  our 
physiological  resistance  is  good,  we  destroy  it.  If  our  vitality  is  low  and 
continues  so,  we  can  not  destroy  the  bacillus;  in  time  it  assumes  the 
mastery  and  we  fall  beneath  its  blows. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  invitation  to  read  a  paper  before  this  institute  I 
wrote  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty.  whom  you  all  know  as  the  cfllcient  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Hurty  stands  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Indiana  today  in  preventive  medicine.  To  my  request  for 
statistics,  he  gave  me  such  a  kind  and  interested  reply  that  I  give  you  his 
letter.  He  said:  *'In  1902  there  were  4,392  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in 
Indiana.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  females,  which  is  a 
significant  fact.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  basis  that  women  more 
generally  work  in  tlie  house  and  do  not  have  the.  advantages  of  outdoor 
air  and  sunshine  to  the  same  extent  as  men.  While  tuberculosis  attacks 
persons  of  all  ages,  It  is  most  destructive  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty-five.  After  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the  deaths  decrease  from  this 
cause  very  rapidly.  To  illustrate  this,  in  1902  there  were  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  ninety-seven  deaths,  and  now  mark  how  thoy 
jump  up  when  they  come  to  the  next  age  periods.  Between  fifteen  and 
t%venty  there  were  399  deaths.  Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  there 
were  670  deaths,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  594  deaths,  and  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  464  deaths.  From  this  period  on  there  is  a  steady 
decrease  in  death  from  tuberculosis.  The  lesson  of  this  is,  tuberculosis 
sliows  a  preference  for  the  most  productive  and  useful  period  of  life. 
About  the  time  the  child  has  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
after  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen,  then  it  becomes  extraordinarily  suscepti- 
])le  to  tuberculosis.  This  susceptibility  is  to  a  great  degree  caused  by  the 
child  being  compelled  to  breathe  so  much  bad  air  at  school.  Being  forced 
to  sit  hours  after  hours  in  schoolrooms  which  are  filled  with  foul  air,  the 
breathing  organs  become  weakened  and  leaves  them  open  to  the  invasion 
of  consumption  infection.     Inasmuch  as  consumption  is  purely  a  house 
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disease,  caused  by  the  breathing  of  foul  air,  cue  would  Ruppose  that 
farmers  would  be  particularly  free  from  it.    The  statistics  show,  however, 
that  while  there  is  less  consumption  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities,  still 
the  difference  is  very  small  and  the  explanation  why  the  disease  prevails 
among  farmers  to  almost  the  same  degree  as  among  city  people  is  because 
the  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  ventilate  their  bedrooms  and  their  houses. 
The  advantages  accruing  from  living  all  day  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
sunshine   are   entirely   nulllhed   by   sleeping    in   unventilated   rooms '  at 
night     If  the  farmers  would  see  to  it  from  this  time  forth  that  their 
houses  were  thoroughly  and  continuously  ventilated,  consumption  would 
go  down  rapidly  among  their  members.     Another  fact  which  farmers 
must  remember  is  that  houses  must  be  built  up  off  from  the  ground,  so  as 
to  avoid  dampness.    The  house  that  is  built  flat  upon  the  ground,  that  is 
damp  and  in  which  moulds  are  known  to  grow  Is  the  home  of  consump- 
tion.    Only  slight  observation   is   necessary  to   confirm   this   statement. 
Every  dwelling  house  should  be  raised  three  feet  above  the  ground  and 
have  beneath  it  a  dry  well  ventilated  cellar.     If  this  simple  thing  were 
done,  sickness  and  doctor's  bills  would  decrease  to  an  enormous  degree. 
There  is  a  superstition  that  night  air  is  injurious.     People  who  harbor 
tlRs  sup^rBtlffon  should  remember  that  in  the  night  there  is  nothing  else 
to  breathe  but  night  air.    To  shut  it  out  by  closing  windows  iiud  doors 
*Jid  then  breathing  over  and  over  the  ulglit  air  that  is  in  the  house  is  th»^ 
<*0U8€  of  disease. 

"Only  one  State  at  the  present  time  has  a  hospital  for  consumptives 

"'Jd  this  State  is  Massachusetts.     At  the  State  consumptive  hospital 

^^Ich  is  located  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  the  indigent  consumptives  of  th*^ 

*ta(e  are  received.    Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  incipient  cases  are  cured  and 

/^^arned  to  their  homes.    While  at  the  hospital  these  patients  are  taught 

f'®^  not  to  have  consumption.     They  are  taught  that  consumption  is  a 

^f  ni^  disease  and  that  people  must  breathe  pure  air,  otherwise  they  will 

wer  ^rom  consumption,  pneumonia,  coughs,  colds  and  other  diseases  of 

*^©  ^ir  passages.    These  people  having  been  cured  return  to  their  hornet 

^^    ^>ecome  missionaries  to  teach  others  what  they  have  learned  and 

^hat    tlieir  experience  exemplifies.    The  people  at  large  generally  listen 

attentively  to  these  patients  and  do  not  call  them  cranks,  which  they  in- 

vari^l3j^  do  when  doctors  try  to  tell  them  the  same  thing.    The  greatest 

advantage  of  the  sanatorium  is  to  supply  a  constant  stream  of  teachers  to 

the  "People  rather  than  to  directly  preserve  a  few  hundred  lives. 

**1*he  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  at  its  last  meeting  held  in  Rich- 

\BOV\ft,  early  in  June,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  investigate  the 

\)(X^tculosis  question  in  Indiana,  to  report  with  recommendations  to  the 

^^i  meeting.    The  State  Board  of  Health,  at  the  present  time,  has  ample 

^t^ers  to  take  up  vhe  subject  of  educating  the  people  concerning  the 

f^ention  of  tuberculosis,  but  no  means  are  supplied,  and  tlierefore  tlie 

laacbine  lies  almost  inactive."  i 
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The  medical  profession  as  far  back  as  its  history  reaches  has  believed 
consumption  an  Infectious  disease,  but  not  until  1881  was  the  bacillus 
causing  it  isolated.  Since  then  the  profession  has  made  continual  warfare 
upon  it,  but  our  warnings  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  The  laity  will  not  aid 
us  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  goes  on.  Many  people  believe  you 
must  inherit  it  and  when  a  member  of  the  family  falls  a  victim  they  all 
wonder  where  they  got  it.  I  wish  I  could  impress  you  so  you  would  never 
forget  it  that  every  church,  every  theater,  every  large  store,  every  pen- 
itentiary, every  jail,  every  railway  station,  every  passenger  car,  everv 
street  car  (the  greatest  spltters  on  earth  inhabit  the  cars),  every  place 
where  people  congregate  have  tubercle  bacillus  living  in  the  dust  upon 
its  walls,  in  the  dust  that  is  in  the  ^carpets  and  the  craclss  of  the  floors. 
This  dust  has  only  to  be  stirred  up  and  breathed  into  the  warm  body 
where  the  best  medium  (heat,  moisture  and  nourishment)  for  its  propaga- 
tion exist9  to  revive  it  into  activity.  The  bacillus  retains  its  virulence 
months  and  years  in  both  a  dry  and  moist  state  outside  the  body.  Now 
as  consumption  is  a  germ  disease  and  »e  the  bacillus  does  not  propogate 
outside  the  body  it  is  a  preventable  disease.  You  all  know  when  you 
reason  the  matter  that  it  would  be  much  easiefwio  destroy  the  bacillus 
outside  the  body  than  after  it  has  found  lodgmenr within  it. 

Dr.  Hurty  has  told  you  about  the  building  and  ventilation  of  your 
houses  and  the  importance  of  pure  air.  As  the  sputum  is  the  infectious 
part  your  effort  must  be  to  utterly  destroy  it.  A  consumptive  should 
never  spit  except  into  a  spit  cup.  This  may  be  of  pasteboard  and 
burned  before  the  sputum  dries.  The-  handkerchiefs  used  should  be 
burned  as  soon  as  discarded.  The  air  of  the  room  of  a  tuberculosis 
patient  whose  sputum  is  properly  taken  care  of  is  not  a  source  of  danger 
to  a  family.  Scientific  experimentation  has  proven  sunlight  a  powerful 
germicide. 

**W.  C.  Mitchell  and  H.  O.  Crouch  of  Denver  reported  the  results  of 
exposure  of  tuberculous  sputum  to  sunlight  for  six  hours  daily  for  vary- 
ing periods.  Of  guineapigs  innoculated  with  sputum  exposed  more  than 
thirty-five  hours  none  died;  whereas  sputum  exposed  only  twenty-five 
hours  was  uniformly  fatal  to  them."  Sputum  exposed  upon  a  sun  exposed 
street  will  dry,  be  carried  in  the  air  and  drawn  into  the  lungs  of  every 
traveler  before  twenty-five  hours  have  passed,  and  like  the  parable  of  the 
sower  who  went  forth  to  sow,  some  will  fall  upon  stony  ground,  perhaps 
the  most  of  it,  but  some,  God  pity,  will  fall  upon  good  ground,  ground 
especially  prepared  by  a  recent  cold,  a  system  debillated  by  recent 
pneumonia,  will  take  root  and  the  harvest  will  be  a  thousand  fold.  Al- 
ready the  harvest  In  Indiana  alone  for  January,  February,  March  and 
April  has  been  more  than  1,500  souls  as  the  monthly  bulletins  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  show. 

If  consumption  should  irt't  into  your  herds,  every  man  would  arise 
to  exterminate  it.    How  much  more  is  a  man's  life  worth  than  a  beast's. 
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House  cleaning  comes  twice  a  year  In  all  well-regulated  families.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  burn  a  formaldehyde  candle  in  each  room 
after  the  furniture  and  draperies  had  been  removed  and  the  room  cleaned 
and  another  after  everything  was  put  back.  This  would  destroy  every 
serm  of  whatsoever  character.  The  cost  is  not  great  and  the  benefits 
could  not  be  measured.  If  it  so  be  that  this  dread  disease  should  fasten 
itfeielf  upon  one  member  of  your  family  by  the  most  exacting  and  careful 
measures  you  can  limit  it  and  exterminate  it.  Neglected,  it  may  sweep 
your  home  of  every  loved  one. 

Eight  years  ago  when  I  first  located  in  the  city  of  Summitville,  a 
young  man  came  to  me  suffering  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  His 
family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  two  brothers  (one  married)  and  one 
Bister.  I  cautioned  them  as  to  the  infectious  cature  of  the  disease.  Dur- 
ing the  pleasant  days  he  sat  out  in  the  yard  and  expectorated.  At  night 
he  expectorated  on  a  piece  of  carpet  that  was  placed  beside  the  bed. 
His  health  improved  in  the  fall  and  he  went  to  work.  Three  years  later 
his  mother  died  with  intestinal  consumption;  eight  months  after  that  his 
younger  brother  died  with  pulmonary  consumption  and  one  year  later 
his  married  brother  died  with  the  same  malady.  A  young  lady  who  lived 
in  the  same  block  was  stricken  with  the  same  disease.  She  used  to  go 
over,  sweep  the  floor  and  set  the  house  to  rights  while  the  mother  lay 
so  ill,  though  warned  against  it.  Last  summer  she  preceded  this  young 
man  to  the  grave  two  months.  Four  people  went  to  their  death  as  a 
result  of  this  man*s  infection  and  three  homes  became  a  menace  to  the 
community,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

I  have  learned  since  writing  this  paper  that  a  17  year  old  boy  who 
^forked  in  a  store  withlhis  young  man  has  the  disease.  I  know  this  boy 
^well.  There  is  no  consumption  in  either  his  father's  or  mother's  families. 
He  has  one  brother  21  years  old,  one  19  and  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
younger.  He  is  allowed  to  expectorate  when  he  pleases,  and  so  it  is  an 
endless  chain  of  sickness,  agony  and  deatJi.  To  break  this  chain  the 
medical  andiay  mind  must  be  as  one.  Would  that  we  could  arouse  the 
people  out  of  this  lethargy. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  I  am  particularly  interested  m  the  fumigating  candles 
spoken  of,  as  to  where  they  may  be  secured,  and  how  best  usea. 

Dr.  Charles:  You  can  obtain  them  at  any  drug  store,  and  the  direc- 
tions are  on  the  candle. 


Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  lady  if  she  has  had 
any  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  the  outdoor  treatment. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  this  in  the  paper,  and  it  seems  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  effective,  and  people  who  have  had  the  disease  have 
taken  to  living  out  of  doors,  breathing  only  outdoor  air,  and  not  going 
into  th6  house  at  all  excepting  for  their  meals,  are  getting  well.    I  might 
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perhaps  cUe  my  awn  case  as  an  illustration.  Wtien  i  wiis  tlilrtj-five 
years  of  age  I  had  the  consumption.  The  doctor  told  me  that  1  would 
have  to  leave  the  business  I  was  then  engaged  in.  I  was  in  the  book 
business,  and  had  been  very  closely  confined— was  in  a  close  room  most  of 
the  time.  This  was  the  trouble,  and  the  doctor  said  that  I  must  change. 
I  went  down  South  to  a  town  in  North  Alabama  and  went  into  the  mer- 
cantile business,  and  down  in  that  part  of  the  country  it  is  customary  to 
leave  the  doors  open,  winter  and  summer,  otherwise  the  customers  would 
think  you  were  gone  if  the  door  was  closed,  and  they  would  not  attempt 
to  open  it.  Of  course  my  door  was  open  when  I  'was  in  during  business 
hours,  and  at  night  I  slept  by  an  open  window.  In  that  country  the 
winters  are  never  severe,  and  so  I  breathed  outdoor  air  all  the  time.  I 
recovered  my  health.  As  I  went  down  there  I  was  so  weak,  the  consump- 
tion had  such  a  hold,  I  could  not  walk  two  squares  at  a  time.  When  I 
went  through  the  city  of  Louisville  I  wanted  to  see  the  place,  and  at- 
tempted to  walk  about  the  streets.  There  were  no  street  cars  at  that 
time.  I  could  not  walk  two  squares  without  sitting  down.  I  had  not 
been  there  a  great  while  before  I  was  able  to  walk  across  the  country 
fifteen  miles.  To  make  a  long  story  short  I  recovered  from  the  disease, 
and  I  wanted  to  give  this  in  testimony  for  the  outdoor  treatment.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  doctor  on  these  points. 

President  Stevens:  The  doctor  has  Just  gone  to  the  train.  We  will 
take  up  the  next  topic.    "How  to  Market  Strawberries  for  the  Top  Price." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Henrj':  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  think  the 
chairman  made  a  mistake  in  giving  me  this  subject.  I  think  the  subject 
should  have  been  "How  to  Entertain  the  Horticultural  Society  in  a 
Royal  Way." 

Mrs.  Stevens:  We  have  had  an  example  of  that,  and  do  not  need  a 
paper  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Henry:  That  is  right,  so  I  will  i)egln  with  my  subject 
First  I  will  say,  that  this  subject  supposes  that  you  have  top  strawberries 
to  market;  for  we  suppose  that  you  have  the  best  kinds  of  strawberries. 
I  suppose  you  understand  your  soil,  and  the  conditions  of  your  soil,  and 
know  how  to  get  the  soil  in  the  proper  condition  for  berries,  and  also  that 
you  understand  the  habits  of  the  berries;  that  you  understand  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  i.  e.,  how  to  fertilize  the  pistillate,  and  that  you  understand 
how  to  properly  cultivate  and  take  care  of  them  during  the  season.  I 
suppose  my  subject  begins  with  the  bed,  and  from  that  on,  and  I  must 
say  right  here  that  I  believe  more  strawberry  raisers  know  how  to  raise 
the  berries  better  than  they  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  The  first  thing 
I  will  speak  of  is  the  getting  of  the  berries  off  of  the  vines  into  the 
proper  vessels,  or  crates.     I  use  entirely  the  sixteen-quart  crates.     We 
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waut  these  crates,  or  vessels  of  wttatever  kind  we  use,  In  a  nice  clean 
condition,  never  an  old  dirty  box,  to  put  the  strawberries  in.  Never  put 
the  crates  in  a  dirty  box.  I  prefer  the  sixteen-quart  crate  for  several 
reasons.  They  are  easier  to  handle,  and  more  people  will  take  them  for 
family  use.  They  are  usually  rated  at  the  Chicago  market  in  this  way; 
you  will  notice  that  the  sixteen-quart  crate  is  always  quoted  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  quarts  than  the  twenty-four  quart  is.  I 
believe  if  we  had  twelve-quart  crates  we  would  get  higher  prices  in  pro- 
portion, because  more  people  can  take  them  home.  I  am  thinking  of 
getting  a  special  crate  made  that  will  hold  four  boxes,  and  have  a  handle 
on  it,  so  that  persons  can  take  these  and  carry  them  home;  it  would  be 
«a8y  for  the  storekeeper?  to  sell  these.  A  great  many  people  use  that 
many  berries  during  the  day,  and  I  believe  if  we  sold  them  this  way  more 
people  would  take  them.  I  believe  that  the  'man  that  puts  his  berries  In 
the  nicest  boxes  will  make  the  most  money.  Another  point  that  must  be 
carefully  considered  is  the  taking  of  the  ben'ies  ofT  of  the  vines.  I  never 
have  the  berry  pulled  off,  for  if  you  do  you  will  bruise  the  berry,  or  will 
pull  the  stem  out  of  the  berry,  and  the  whole  hull  will  pull  off.  and  then 
they  will  not  keep  by  twenty-four  hours  as  long  as  the  berries  with  the 
stems  still  on.  I  have  them  pinched  off.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  show 
the  pickers  how  to  pinch  the  berries  off.  We  use  four  and  eight-quart 
boxes  to  .pick  in,  according  to  tlie  swiftness  of  the  picker.  It  is  best  to 
give  a  new  picker  a  four-quart  box.  I  say  to  them,  "Johnny,  I  want  you 
to  pick  these  berries  on  this  row  just  as  thej'  come— all  good  marketable 
berries,  no  buttons,  soft  berries/  or  bad  berries— but  just  as  they  come 
until  your  box  is  about  a  half  inch  of  being  full,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
pnt  any  berry  in  any  other  box  until  this  one  is  full,  then  get  another 
box  and  fill  that  in  the  same  way,  and  I  want  you  to  make  your  berries 
look  the  very  best  possible.'*  By  all  means  never  allow  a  picker  to  put  the 
berries  from  the  boxes  into  the  crate.  I  never  do.  This  is  a  very  bad 
habit  among  berry  raisers  iii  our  neighborhood.  They  give  each  fellow  • 
his  crate  ^and  write  his  name  on  it,  and  he  fills  it  and  brings  it  to  the 
packing  yard.  Sometimes  the  pickers  will  put  in  boxes  upside  down  and 
pot  a  few  berries  on  top.  They  ought  to  do  that  for  a  man  that  will 
allow  his  berries  picked  in  that  way.  You  must  see  every  box  and  know 
just  exactly  what  is  in  it,  and  the  condition  of  the  berries  when  you  put 
them  in  the  crate,  and  then  you  will  know  what  you  have  to  sell  and  what 
the  customers  will  get  If  jou  don't  you  will  not  know  what  the  pickers 
are  doing  and  what  the  customers  are  getting.  Berries  should  have  a  cool 
place  in  which  to  be  kept  during  the  night.  BeiTies  should  not  stand  in 
the  sun  ten  minutes;  crates  should  not  stand  in  the  sun  either.  Lieave 
your  boxes  sitting  in  a  cool  place  through  the  night  and  don't  nail  up 
nntll  the  next  morning.  You  will  find  that  they  will  keep  in  better 
condition. 

There  are  three  principal  wars  to  market  berries.    One  is  to  the  home 
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market,  selling  your  berries  to  your  neighbors,  and  selling  them  around 
to  the  people  In  towns.  That  is  a  very  good  way  and  a  very  profitable 
way,  and  you  can  generally  get  a  good  price  for  them  In  this  way.  Yon 
have  to  take  into  consideration  that  you  are  using  your  time  to  pick  and 
dispose  of  these  berries,  but  for  a  man  that  doesn't  raise  many  berries 
this  is  an  excellent  way.  If  you  will  give  good  satisfaction  and  your  cus- 
tomers good  berries  you  will  get  along  nicely. 

The  second  way  is  to  dispose  of  your  berries  to  a  commission  mer* 
chant  in  some  large  city.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  berries 
that  I  know  of.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  them  ready  for  market  and 
take  them  to  the  express  office,  and  wait  for  your  returns.  The  waitiag 
for  the  returns  Is  the  worst  part  of  it,  for  sometimes  you  are  disap- 
pointed  in  your  returns.  If  all  commission  merchants  were  honest  and. 
all  berry  growers  were  honest  there  would  not  be  half  so  much  anxiety 
in  waiting  for  our  returns,  but  there  are  honest  commission  merchants 
and  there  are  dishonest  fruit  growers,  and  I  believe  if  there  were  as  many 
honest  fruit  growers  as  there  are  dishonest  commission  merchants  we 
would  not  have  so  much  trouble  and  would  get  better  prices. 

I  suppose  the  greatest  market  Is  at  Chicago  on  South  Water  Street. 
All  kinds  of  stuff  raised  by  farmers  are  sent  there.  It  is  quite  a  sight 
there,  and  any  man  in  the  berry  business  or  vegetable  business  ought  to 
visit  this  place  and  see  the  conglomeration  of  stuff  sent  there  for  dis- 
posal by  the  commission  merchants.  It  would  make  a  man  dishonest  if 
he  went  there  with  honest  intentions  to  treat  the  customers  correctly. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  crates  of  berries  came  to  Chicago  in  a 
day  from  Michigan.  If  half  of  these  berries  were  dropped  into  Lake 
Michigan  the  commission  merchants  would  have  been  better  off,  the 
growers  better  off,  and-  the  general  trade  would  have  been  better  off.  The 
trouble  is  they  put  everything  in  that  grows  on  the  vines  ^no  matter  what 
their  condition.  If  you  would  see  them  you  would  wonder  how  the  com- 
mission merchants  can  be  as  patient  as  they  are.  Less  quantities  and 
better  berries  should  be  put  on  the  market.  They  would  get  a  better 
price  then,  for  the  supply  would  demand  it.  The  quotation  of  South 
Water  Street  this  year  was  from  60  to  90  cents  a  crate  from  the  10th  of 
June  to  the  25th  of  July.  Who  can  afford  to  raise  berries  for  60  cents  a 
crate.  It  costs  you  60  cents  for. every  crate  you  put  on  the  market;  you 
can't  put  a  crate  on  for  less  than  60  I  believe.  Count  this  up.  Land  at 
$5,  preparing  land  |5,  cost  of  plants  |20,  tending  the  plants  $20,  fertiliz- 
ing the  plants  $50,  crates  at  $50,  and  picking  at  $75,  and  that  makes  it 
pretty  close  to  $200,  and  this  ought  to  produce  at  the  least  calculation 
four  hundred  sixteen-quart  crates  in  a  season.  That  would  cost  you  60 
cents  per  crate.  I  believe  that  the  man  that  can  get  a  dollar  or  more'  for 
his  berries  is  doing  well.  People  can't  afford  to  pay  too  much  for  them. 
If  they  retail  at  10  cents  a  quart  that  is  almost  enough. 

The  last  way  Is  to  sell  to  a  groceryman.    I  believe  the  groceryman  1% 
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the  proper  one  to  handle  strawberries.  He  furnishes  the  people  with 
other  groceries,  and  If  you  can  get  a  good  groceryman  to  handle  your 
berries  In  large  w,ay  I  Relieve  It  Is  the  be^t  way.  I  sell  my  berries  in 
Chicago.  I  went  to  Chicago  and  secured  my  first  groceryiuan  for /my 
strawberries.  I  went  over  there  and  tried  to  find  the  best  grocerymen 
and  told  them  I  was  in  the  berry  business  and  wanted  to  sell  my  berries 
direct  to  them,  and  that  I  would  guarantee  them  much  better  berries  than 
they  could  get  at  South  Water  Street  from  any  commission  merchant, 
and  at  this  time  I  secured  three  grocerymen  as  customers.  I  can  say 
today  that  I  have  those  same  three.  I  sold  berries  this  year  from  the 
28th  of  May  to  the  25th  of  July,  every  day  during  that  time  excepting 
Sunday.  This  is  always  my  understanding  with  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  are  to  pay  my  price,  and  if  the  berries  or  the  price  don't  suit  they 
are  not  to  accept.  I  am  careful  about  giving  fine  berries,  and  I  mal^e  my 
price  so  that  they  can  make  a  profit,  too.  I  watch  the  Chicago  market 
and  always  try  to  price  mine  at  10  or  20  cents  higher.  These  grocerymen 
have  a  class  of  customers  that  want  these  berries.  These  grocerymen 
could  buy  berries  a  great  deal  cheaper  on  South  Water  Street,  but  they 
would  not  suit  their  customers,  and  they  could  not  sell  them.  I  sold 
my  berries  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  crate;  I  averaged  $1.15.  I  did  this  when 
the  quotations  in  Chicago  were  from  60  to  90  cents.  You  can't  do  this 
unless  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  put  nothing  but  the  best 
goods  on  the  market.  I  can't  keep  this  trade  and  use  all  the  berries  on 
the  vines.  It  Is  cheaper  to  let  the  inferior  ones  go  to  waste  than  to  put 
your  berries  on  the  market  at  a  reduced  rate.  It  will  spoil  your  trade  and 
you  can't  hold  your  customers. 

Then  my  answer  to  *'How  to  market  berries  for  the  top  price?" 
would  be  "Raise  the  best  berries  that  can  be  raised,  put  them  on  the 
market  in  the  best  condition  that  It  is  possible  to  put  tliem  on;  don't  put 
all  your  berries  on  the  market."  Tou  can't  dispose  of  something  that  Is 
not  first-class  at  a  first-class  price.  If  your  berries  are  worth  25  cents 
you  will  get  it  and  if  they  are  worth  8  cents  you  will  get  it.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did.  One  morning  this  season  I  took  my  berries  down  to  sell  them 
at  $1.10  a  crate,  and  there  was  another  man  in  front  of  the  store  begging 
to  sell  his  berries  at  75  cents.  I  told  the  storekeeper  to  take  them  for  I 
could  send  my  berries  to  Chicago,  but  he  said  "I  don't  want  them  at  any 
price."  He  had  the  nicest  ones  on  top,  and  soft  ones,  little  ones  and  all 
kinds  below.  I  have  an  Instrument  here  (showing  a  handhoe)  if  any  man 
will  use  it  properly  he  can  get  the  top  price  for  his  berries.  This,  In  my 
estimation,  is  the  best  instrument  made.  I  will  present  this  hoe  to  Amos 
Garretson,  and  I  hope  he  will  take  It  home  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
possible. 

Amos  Garretson:  I  can't  make  a  speech  before  an  audience,  but  I  will 
say  that  I  will  use  this  instrument  In  the  strawberry  patch.  This  is  a 
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nice  hoe  an^,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Henry  for  it,  but  I  like  a  hoe 
about  t<m  inetaes  nider.  'Mr.  Prestfdent  we  have  th«  be«t  strawberry 
grower  in  the  State  with  us,  Granville  Cowing,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

Granville  Cowing:  I  don't  know  why  you  should  call  on  me.  My  son 
Louis  here  can  tell  you  more  about  this  than  I  can. 

Amos  Garretson:  I  want  my  friends  all  to  know  that  this  is  Granville 
Cowing,  who  Is^  my  dear  old  friend  whom  I  almost  worshij). 

Granville  Cowing:  I  have  been  growing  strawberries  for  over  forty 
years  in  my  present  location  here.  We  always  aimed  to  have  the  very 
best  strawberries  in  the  market  We  always  market  berries  with  the 
stems  on  them.  We  tell  the  pickers  to  take  the  stem  In  their  fingers  and 
give  it  a  quick  jerk.  I  have  never  sold  berries  for  less  than  10  cents  a 
quart.  Last  year  we  sold  twelve  thousand  quarts  In  Muncie.  They 
ranged  in  price  from  10  to  20  cents  a  quart.  We  have  our  regular  trade. 
I  sell  but  very  few  berries,  but  my  son  has  just  planted  five  acres.  I 
thought  this  morning  as  I  passed  the  field  that  I  never  saw  such  a  perfect 
field  of  strawberries  in  my  life.  We  like  the  Warfleld,  Buback,  and  the 
Ridgeway  and  Dunlap.  Well  the  Dunlap  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
to  me,  but  was  more  satisfactory  this  year  than  ever  before.  My  friend 
Garretson  told  me  that  the  Marie  did  remarkably  well  for  him,  but  they 
didn't  for  me.  The  ground  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I 
haven't  much  to  say,  but  if  you  have  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

President  Stevens:    We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  friend  Garretson. 

Amos  Garretson:  I  haven't  much  to  say.  The  strawberries  that  do 
well  on  my  farm  will  not  do  well  at  all  on  somebody's  else  farm,  so  you 
can  not  advise  people.  I  had  a  fine  large  crop  of  berries  this  year.  I 
always  instruct  my  pickers  to  put  the  nicest  berries  out  of  sight,  putting 
the  ordinary  ones  on  top.  If  they  find  an  exceptionally  nice  one  I  want 
it  hid  away.  I'll  tell  you  my  berries  sell  themselves,  for  people  know 
just  what  they  will  be.  Take  care  of  your  ground  in  the  fall  so  that  the 
berries  can  grow. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  have  to  discontinue  this  subject  and  take 
up  the  next  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  young  man  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  along  this  line.  He  is  now  nmnlnifr 
quite  an  extensive  canning  factory  that  he  has  built  up  from  a  small 
beginning  on  his  mother's  stove.  He  is  a  sane-minded  young  man.  and 
writes  for  some  of  our  best  agricultural  papers.  I  refer  to  Elmer  Q. 
Tufts,  Aurora,  Ind. 
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THE  HOME  MARKET  FOE  STRAWBERRIES— HOW  TO  BUILD  UP 

AND  MAKE  PROFITABLE. 


ELMBR    G.   TUFTS,   AUBOBA,   TND. 


The  borne  market  is  HBoally  the  best,  and  if  rightly  managed  may  be 
built  up  and  in  time  made  the  most  profitable.  Much  of  the  su(^bb 
along  this  line,  the  same  as  all  others,  will  depend,  however,  npon  the 
grower  himself.  He  must  be  a  business  man,  employing  business 
methods.  He  must  be  honest  in  all  his  dealings.  He  should  have  a  love 
for  the  business  in  which  he  is  'engaged,  be  a  close  observer  and  have 
enthusiasm  and  energy  enougjh  to  carry  out  his  determination  to  success. 
His  motto  should  be:  "Better  and  finer  fruit  each  year,  placed  upon  the 
market  in  an  attractive  style." 

In  order  to  build  up  a  home  trade  the  grower  must  first  study  the 
market  and  learn  the  kind  of  berries  it  requires  and  then  produce  what 
tlie  people  demand.  In  some  markets  the  larger  berries  only  sell  in  a 
small  way.  No  one  would  attempt  to  grow  a  large  acreage  of  fancy 
berries  and  undertake  to  market  them  here.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  customer^  in  some  cities  with  the  means  to  pay  the  price  for  extra 
fancy  berries  that  will  leave  the  producer  something  besides  experience. 

Having  studied  the  market  and  learned  what  the  people  desire  he 
should  produce  the  best  that  can  be  grown  and  much  of  the  difficulty  of 
marketing  will  have  been  overcome  if  he  gives  close  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  work.  Fine  berries  carefully  put  up  are  always  in  demand  at 
good  prices.  The  nicer  the  berries  the  better  the  price.  The  aim  should 
be  to  secure  a  reputation  for  selling  the  best  berries  that  come  to  our 
market  and  a  trade  can  be  secured  that  will  grow  each  year.  It  takes 
time  to  build  up  such  a  reputation  and  is  valuable  to  any  grower,  much 
more  so  than  the  few  extra  dollars  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  secure 
by  means  that  never  was  intended  to  build  up  the  trade.  Let  us  take 
care  of  our  reputation  and  we  are  guaranteed  profitable  financial  returns. 
People  are  always  looking  for  the  best  that  their  money  will  purchase, 
and  if  you  have  superior  fruit  they  will  always  call  for  it  If  the 
people's  demands  do  not  require  that  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  the 
producer  he  should  grow  a  large  amount  of  what  they  think  they  want 
and  a  small  quantity  at  first  of  that  which  pays  best.  If  put  up  In  an 
attractive  form  he  will  be  able  in  time  to  create  a  demand,  afte*r  which 
the  quantity  can  be  increased  each  year. 

The  successful  grower  for  any  market  must  prepare  to  handle  the 
crop  before  it  ripens  as  there  is  no  time  afterwards,  and  time  is  money 
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during  the  berry  season,  when  the  fruit  must  be  handled  quickly  and  at 
the  right  time  to  realize  a  profit  All  crates  that  will  be  needed  should 
be  made  during  the  winter.  They  should  be  made  of  heavier  material 
than  the  ordinary  shipping  crate.  If  taken  care  of  they  will  last  several 
seasons.  The  sectional  crates  are  best  for  the  local  market,  especially 
in  selling  fancy  bernes.  The  quarts  may  be  filled  fuller  without  the 
top  berries  being  mashed,  thus  adding  to  their  appearance.  The  sections 
may  be  taken  apart  when  on  the  market,  showing  each  quart  and  making 
a  finer  display,  which  means  more  profitable  sales.  If,  however,  tbe 
common  style  crate  is  used  they  should  be  made  higher  and  the  parti- 
tions also  higher,  which  will  help  to  prevent  mashing  the  fruit  All 
crates  should  be  painted  one  color  and  this  color  continued  from  year  to 
year.  It  will  make  them  look  neat  and  new.  It  will  act  as  a  sort  of 
trademark.  The  painted  Crates  will  attract  the  people's  attention  and  be 
a  good  advertisement.  No  doubt  there  will  be  no  other  grower  in  that 
market  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense.  But  it  pays  and  helps 
to  build  up  the  home  market.  It  ajso  prevents  some  men  from  selling 
yohr  berries  when  he  does  not  handle  them,  as  his  customers  can  see 
that  he  does  not  have  the  colored  crates  and  they  will  go  where  they  are 
—that  is  .if  a  reputation  for  fine  berries  has  been  built  up.  All  baskets 
must  be  ordered  early  so  as  to  have  them  on  hand  when  the  season 
commences.  Plenty  should  be  bought,  as  to  run  short  in  the  busy  season 
always  means  a  losb 

A  good  roomy  packing-shed  is  indispensable.  The  size  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  acreage  of  berries.  It  should  be  made  so  that  part  at 
least  can  be  closed  perfectly  tight.  Into  this  part  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
during  a  rainy  time,  such  as  much  of  the  past  season,  and  the  room 
closed,  the  berries  keeping  much  better  by  thus  excluding  the  dampness. 
If  the  bernes  are  perfectly  dry  it  is  best  to  keep  them  from  the  air  at  any 
time  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  them  retain  their  color. 

In  order  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  our  customers  in  the 
local  market  at  any  time  the  packing  shed  should  be  connected  by  tele- 
phono.  By  this  means  we  can  watch  the  picking,  grading  and  packing, 
thus  knowing  In  what  condition  our  berries  are  sent  to  market  and  at  the 
same  time  know  how  the  fruit  is  selling.  The  phone  is  a  money  makei 
for  the  strawberry  grower  and  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  successful 
building  up  and  making  the  home  market  profitable. 

The  next  thing  would  be  to  decide  definitely,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
the  method  of  disposing  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  good  plan,  and  no  doubt  is 
the  best  and  most  profitable,  for  the  small  grower  to  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. While  this  plan  has  its  advantages  it  also  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  I  believe  is  not  as  practical  for  the  grower  of  more  than  an  acre  as 
some  others.  While  by  selling  direct  the  grower  usually  realizes  the 
retail  price  for  his  fruit,  saves  part  of  the  expense  for  the  baskets  and 
crates,  and  the  berries  ordinarily  reach  the  consumer  in  better  condition. 
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jet  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  berries  he  can  sell  in  this  way,  and 
while  he  is  retailing  his  berries  the  picking  and  packing  for  the  next  day 
is  DO  doabt  not  progressing  as  rapidly  or  as  well  as  It  should  or  would 
if  the  owner  was  on  the  ground,  no  matter  how  good  a  man  is  left  in 
charge.  No  doubt  the  grading  is  sleighted  In  the  rush,  and  the  next  load 
will  not  be  up  to  the  standard  and  will  cause  complaint  from  the  cus- 
tomers and  a  dissatisfied  customer  Is  worse  than  no  customer  at  'all. 

I  believe  the  home  market  can  be  built  ut),  a  trade  secured  and  held, 
the  grower  making  a  greater  success  and  realizing  a  larger  pront  by  per- 
sonally overseeing  the  grading  and  packing,  knowing  that  this  part  of 
the  business  is  properly  attended  to,  delivering  the  berries  to  the  market 
\n  a  good  condition  and  there  sold  by  the  retailer  than  if  he  undertakes 
to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  ^A  reputation  is  far  paore  valuable  if  we 
are  making  a  life  work  of  strawberry  growing  than  the  small  per  cent, 
charged  for  selling  our  fruit 

Arrange  with  a  few  grocerymen  to  handle  the  berries  on  commission. 
They  should  be  sold  on  a  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  and  not  by  the 
quart  regardless  of  the  selling  price.  By  the  former  method  th^  retailer 
will  do  all  he  can  to  help  hold  up-  the  price  as  long  as  possible  as  his 
profits  will  be  larger.  If  the  later  method  is  used  the  lower  the  price  the 
more  quarts  he  can  sell  and  consequently  the  greater  is  his  profits, 
tliough  the  grower's  will  be  considerably  reduced.  The  berries  should  be 
delivered  every  morning  by  the  grower,  if  possible,  and  the  retail  price  for 
that  day  established.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  retailer  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  berries  for  less  without  the  producer's  consent.  Here  i« 
where  the  telephone  is  indispensable.  If  the  price  is  left  with  the  retailer 
they  will  too  often  try  to  undersell  one  another  and  the  price  will  be  cut 
when  there  is  no  necessity,  or  one  will  sometimes  be  selling  lower  than 
another.  To  give  the  consumer  satisfaction  and  to  treat  all  the  retailers 
right  it  must  be  an  understood  rule  that  the  same  grade  of  berries,  at  no 
time,  can  be  bought  any  cheaper  at  one  store  than  another.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  from  any  cause  to  reduce  the  price  after  being  made  in  the 
morning  each  retailer  should  be  notified  of  the  change  and  then  there  will 
be  no  chance  for  complaint  for  ovCTCharge.  Only  arrange  with  a  few 
grocers  at  first,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  berries  they  can  handle, 
thus  shutting  all  others  from  supplying  them.  Others  may  be  added 
to  the  list  as  the  business  grows,  thus  coming  nearer  each  year  to  sup- 
plying the  entire  market 

By  this  method  the  grower  first  controls  the  retail  price  of  his  fruit 
regardless  of  any  one  or  their  opinions  and  is  able  to  keep  up  the  price 
longer.  If  he  has  fine  fruit  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  set  a  good  price, 
though  the  retailer  may  know  it  is  too  high,  and  drive*  home,  taking  up 
the  work  there  with  a  contented  mind,  well  knowing  that  they  will  be 
sold  ere  he  returns  the  next  morning  with  more  berries. 
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Second.  The  price  is  always  the  same  anywhere  in  the  market  at 
that  time,  which  greatly  helps  to  build  up  a  trade. 

Third.  The  grower  is  always  mpre  sure  of  where  he  can  dispose  of 
his  load  before  it  leaves  the  farm,  and  this  is  quite  an  item  if  he  some- 
times sends  someone  else  instead  of  going  himself.  He  also  saves  much 
valuable  time  in  distributing  the  fruit,  as  he  simply  leaves  each  day 
what  he  thinks  best  When  the  berries  are  scarce  they  should  be  divided 
among  the  various  customers  in  proportion  to  their  respective  ability  to 
handle  them  when  the  berries  are  more  plentiful  and  under  no  circum- 
stance leave  more  than  each  one's  share. 

Fourth.  The  grower  is  able  to  dispose  of  more  fruit  in  the  local 
market. 

If  he  is  a  business^  man,  and  no  other  can  succeed,  and  is  a  close  ob- 
server be  can  tell,  as  well  as  the  grocer  at  least,  how  many  they  will  be 
able  to  sell  that  day,  and  often  he  will  leave  many  more  to  be  sold  than  if 
the  retailer  bought  outright,  as  the  latter  would^not  take  the  risk  of  losing. 
The  grower  must  virtually  stand  the  loss  even  if  he  sell  outright,  for  if 
there  is  a  glut  and  the  retailer  loses  he  virlll  not  buy  so  many  the  next 
day  and  the  grower  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  market  when  everyone  is 
overstocked. 

In  a  time  of  an  oversupply  it  is  best  to  make  a  low  enough  price  so 
that  the  berries  will  sell.  There  would  be  no  profit  in  shipping  the  surplus 
to  a  distant  and  uncertain  market,  for  that  market  do  doubt  would  also 
be  oversnpplied.  If  the  fruit  is  fine  and  properly  put  up  and  left  on 
commission  there  is  little  risk  of  it  not  selling. 

A  profitable  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  trade  can  be  built  up  by 
saving  as  many  of  the  large  berries  as  possible  for  this  time.«  People  want 
something  extra  for  Sunday,  and  if  they  are  sure  of  getting  them  late 
(Saturday  evening  they  will  buy  them.  I  have  often,  in  fact  nearly  always, 
made  three  trips  to  town  with  berries  Saturday,  the  last  load  not  reaching 
the  market  until  8  o'clock. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  successful  marketing  of  strawberries  that 
the  picking  be  attended  to  at  the  right  time  and  the  work  be  properly 
done.  When  possible  the  picking  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, after  the  vines  are  dry,  and  late  in  the  afternoon.  With  a  large 
acreage,  or  when  help  Is  scarce,  this  is  not  possible,  and  picking  will  have 
to  be  continued  all  day.  All  carelessness  should  be  prevented  and  the 
beriies  picked  without  being  mashed  or  bruised,  and  delivered  to  the 
packing  shed  in  pood  condition. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  succeed  by  placing  our  fruit  upon  the 
market  in  any  biit  the  best  condition.  If  we  expect  to  build  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  alwa3's  having  first-class  berries,  we  must  be  able  to  guarantee 
each  quart,  which  must  be  put  up  in  an  attractive  style  to  satisfy  the  eyes 
of  our  customers.  This  can  not  be  done  unless  each  quart  is  carefully 
graded  and  the  work  done  by  competent  persons  at  the  packing  shed. 
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The  ordinary  pickers  can  not  do  this  work,  as  their  ideas  of  tlie  various 
grades  are  all  dliferent  ^ach  quart  of  the  same  £rrade  should  be  as  near 
alike  as  possible,  and  should  contain  as  large  if  not  larger  berries  at  the 
bottom  as  those  on  top.  It  makes  the  grower  feel  better,  to  say  the 
least,  if  he  should  hear  a  customer  say:  "These  berries  are  all  right. 
There  are  finer  berries  at  the  bottom  than  those  on  top.'  The  retailer 
can  also  use  this  to  an  advantage  in  selling  the  fruit  at  a  better  price. 
We  need  not  offer  our  customers  a  quart  of  small,  mashed  or  unattractive 
berries  and  ask  them  the  same  price  as  one  that  has  been  properly  grown, 
carefully  picked  and  graded.  It  is  useless  to  spend  time  in  growing  fine 
plants,  to  be  careful  In  setting  them  out,  to  spend  money  in  buying  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  to  use  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  producing  a 
large  crop  of  fine  berries,  and  then  neglect  to  spend  a  little  extra  time 
and  money  in  grading  and  making  the  berry  attractive,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence selling  less  and  en  a  lower  price,  which  will  greatly  decrease  the 
profits. 

In  supplying  the  home  market  I  believe  the  berries  should  be  sorted 
Into  four  grades— Fancy,  Choice,  No.  1  and  Culls,  the  last  to  contain  al? 
that  are  not  fit  for  market.  Of  course  some  varieties,  if  properly  grown, 
would  need  but  little  sorting,  yet  they  would  be  looked  over.  The  fancy 
grade  should  contain  all  large,  perfect  berries  and  be  maintained  at  a  uni- 
form size  and  the  price  held  the  same,  as  near  as  possible,  through  the  en- 
tire season.  This  grade  will  go  to  customers  that  want  the  best  all  the 
time  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  it.  By  the  berries  always  being 
the  same  they  will  not  look  elsewhere,  but  will  send  in  their  order  to  the 
same  place  each  day.  The  other  two  grades  can  be  varied  according  to 
the  market  conditions.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  berries  being  scarce  the 
next  day,  more  can  be  made  into  the  choice  and  less  into  the  No.  1;  or  if 
the  competitors  have  nicer  berries  than  the  No.  1,  then  this  grade  must  be 
made  better.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  No.  1  as  good  as  those  of  any  com- 
petitor, and  sell  these  at  a  price  to'  compete  with  them,  and  have  the 
fancy  and  choice  better,  which  will  bring  a  higher  price. 

Elach  quart  must  be  well  filled  and  the  berries  on  top  turned  with  the 
stems  down.  This  takes  time  and  costs  money,  but  there  is  no  other  work 
that  returns  as  great  a  clear  profit  and  does  more  to  build  up  a  trade  in 
the  home  market. 

A  neatly  printed  card  giving  the  grower's  name  and  address  and  stat- 
ing where  the  same  kind  of  berries  can  be  secured  each  day  should  be 
placed  in  each  quart  of  the  two  better  grades.  When  the  berries  are 
emptied  the  card  falls  out  and  shows  that  the  customer  has  been  sent  the 
berries  that  were  ordered.  Thus  none  can  use  your  reputation  for  fancy 
berries  to  sell  their  own.  Your  name  will  not  be  seen  on  an  old,  stained 
and  blackened  basket,  long  past  its  usefulness  as  a  strawberry  quart,  yet 
*8  used  by  some  growers  to  market  their  berries. 
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In  conclusion,  we  might  sum  up  the  success  of  building  up  the  hom<» 
market  and  making  it  the  most  profitable  to  depend  upon: 

First.  Upon  the  man  himself;  his  business  abilit3^  Judgment,  honesty, 
enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Second.  Upon  the  grower  thoroughly  understanding  the  demands  of 
the  markets,  watching  their  changing  conditions  during  the  berry  season 
and  personally  superintending  the  grading  and  packing. 

Third.  Upon  the  reputation  of  the  producer  always  scHing  extra  fine 
berries,  carefully  picked  and  honestly  graded. 

Fourth.  Upon  the  neatness  and  attractiveuegs  of  the  fruit  whei> 
placed  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Eagan:  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
presentation  of  the  subject.  He  certainly  seems  to  be  well  versed  in 
small  fruit  growing.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  young  man  and  the 
Society. 

President  Stevens:  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  subject  we  will 
proceed  to  the  next,  "Shall  the  Blight  Remain  Unconquered?"  by  W,  B 
Flick. 

Mr.  Flick:  It  Is  pretty  warm  in  the  house  and  I  am  almost  as  warm  as 
when  I  wrote  this  paper.  I  am  to  Introduce  this  subject,  and  this  is  all 
that  I  expect  to  do.  I  have  put  down  what  I  expect  to  say  on  paper, 
because  I  have  been  pretty  plain  about  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  those 
who  are  here  on  the  other  side  will  defend  themselve<«  as  well  as  they  can. 


SHALL  THE  BLIGHT  REMAIN  UNCONQUERED? 


W.   B.   FLICK,   LAWRENCE,   IND. 


The  blight  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
and  destructive  diseases  known  to  the  fruit  grower;  still,  to  the  discredit 
of  our  scientists,  it  remains  unconquered  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  more  prevalent  and  virulent  in  Indiana  this  season  than  it  has 
been  known  In  recent  years.  It  is  very  destructive.  In  a  few  hours  the 
growth  and  care  of  years  is  utterly  destroyed.  We  can  do  nothing  to 
hinder,  but  must  stand  helplessly  by  while  the  devastation  goes  on.  Our 
hopes,  expectations  and  anticipations  of  the  future  are  in  a  short  time 
annihilated. 

I  had  on  my  trial  grounds  some  dwarf  pear  trees  that  J  had  trained 
with  mucti  thought  and  care.     They  took  kindly  to  my  treatment  and 
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grew  to  be  models  of  health  aud  form.  I  took  pride  in  them  aud  in- 
spected them  almost  every  day;  but,  alas!  upon  making  my  usual  rounds 
a  f«w  days  ago,  I  observed  a  few  leaves  here  and  there  that  were  black- 
€Qed,  and  upon  closer  inspection  found  that  this  dread  disease  had  fas- 
tened upon  them. 

To  most  of  them  I  applied  the  only  known  remedy  (which  is  no 
remedy  at  all,  but  only  a  rather  doubtful  mode  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease),  and  cut  down  some  that  were  wholly  affected,  and 
maimed  and  disfigured  the  remainder  for  life.  No  one,  unleiss  he  has  had 
experience,  can  enter  into  my  feelings  of  loss  and  disappointment.  - 

I  felt  like  crying  aloud,  "A  kingdom  for  a  remedy,"  but  echo  an- 
swered, "No  remedy."  We  can'at  most,  assume  a  masterful  inactivity  and 
let  the  destroyer  do  his  worst  work.  Under  such  conditions  one's  feelings 
and  language  are  apt  to  be  intemperate.  However,  we  think  that  we  are 
warranted  in  asking  very  earnestly,  "What  are  our  experiment  stations 
doing  in  the  direction  of  finding  a  remedy  for  this  dread  disease?  Are 
they  at  work  on  this?  If  not,  why  not,  and  why  don't  they  put  some  one 
or  ones  at  work  and  persistently,  courageously  and  eternally  run  It 
down?"  Let  them  stay  at  it  Don't  sit  down  and  content  yourself  by 
rehearsing  what  others  have  done,  but  turn  up  new  earth!  Keep  at 
It  until  a  preventative  or  a  remedy  is  known,  or  at  least  something 
definite." 

I  said  that  this  disease  has  been  known  for  centuries.  Downing  says 
that  Duhamel,  a  French  horticulturist,  in  17C8  noticed  and  described  a  dis- 
ease of  the  pear  tree  similar  to  the  blight 

When  it  first  occurred  in  America  I  am  not  Informed,  but  several 
noted  horticulturists  ha^e  given  it  some  attention  here.  Downing  con- 
siders the  disease  under  two  heads:  First,  insect  blight;  and,  second, 
frozen  sap  blight.  The  former,  he  says,  is  caused  by  an  insect  which  he 
Tery  minutely  describes  as  depositing  an  egg  behind  or  below  the  bud. 
The  following  spring  the  egg  hatches  and  a  small  worm  bores  into  the 
branch  to  the  center  and  then  makes  a  circular  canal  around  the  pith, 
cutting  off  the  fiow  of  the  ascending  sap,  which  causes  the  twig  to  wither 
and  die.  His  preventative  is  to  cut  and  burn  the  affected  parts.  This  is 
eviedntly  what  we  call  twig  blight. 

The  frozen  sap  blight,  he  says.  Is  caused  by  frozen  sap,  and  he  ex- 
plains the  action  as  follows:  "In  every  tree  there  are  two  currents  of  sap 
—the  upward  current,  which  ascends  through  the  outer  wood  to  be 
digested  by  the  leaves,  and  the  downward,  which  descends  through  the 
Inner  bark.  Anterior  to  a  blight  season  a  very  sudden  and  early  winter 
follows  a  damp  and  warm  autumn.  The  summer  being  dry,  the  growth 
is  checked  prematurely,  but  the  warmth  and  dampness  of  fall  starts  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  a  sudden  freeze  coming  on  while  the  sap  vessels  are 
filled  with  their  fluids,  the  descending  sap  becomes  frozen  and  thick  and 
clammy,  and  chokes  up  the  sap  vessels.    Through  succeeding  freezes  and 
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•i 
thaws  the  saps  lose  their  vitality,  becoming  dark  and  discolored.     Al^ng 

the  inner  bark,  at  crotches  and  other  cramped  places,  it  lodges  and  de- 
stroys the  sap  vessels.  In  the  ensuing  spring  the  ascending  sap  goes  up 
through  the  inner  wood  without  obstruction,  reaches  the  leaves,  is 
digested  and  starts  downward,  when  it  is  arrested  by  the  destroyed  sap 
vessels,  where  it  mixes  with  the  accumulations  of  the  frozen  sap,  and  It 
becomes  diseased  and  bursts  through  the  bark.  The  bark  becomes 
shriveled,  the  leaves  turn  black,  and  the  limb  or  tree  dies."  His  remedy  is 
the  same  as  for  insect  blight. 

Since  Downlng*s  investigation,  sevei'al  noted  horticulturists  and  sci- 
entists have  given  the  subject  some  consideration,  but  seemingly  without 

much  real  progress.  In  1844,  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  being 
aroused  at  the  extensive  ravages  of  this  disease  in  our  State,  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Reuben  Ragan  and  others, 
whose  names  I  did  not  get,  who  were  to  make  investigation  of  this  disease 
and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Mr.  Beecher  was  chairman  and 
made  the  report.  He  says  that  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  the  blight  had  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  as  to  spread  dismay  among  cultivators,  destroy- 
ing entire  collections,  taking  half  the  trees  in  Large  orchards,  affecting 
both  young  and  old  trees,  whether  grafted  or  seedlings,  in  soils  of  every 
description.  Many  have  seen  the  labors  and  fond  hopes  of  years  cut  off  in 
one  season  by  an  invisible  destroyer  against  which  none  could  guard,  be- 
cause in  the  conflicting  opinions  none  were  certain  w^hether  the  disease 
was  atmospheric,  insect  or  chemical.  Much  like  our  situation  today. 
He.  describes  two  blights,  which  he  distinguishes  as  summer  blight  and 
winter  blight.  The  former  he  says  affects  the  leaves  in  spots;  gradually 
the  whole  leaf  turns  russet  brown  and  drops.  Along  the  wood  may  be 
seen  the  hardened  trail  of  a  slimy  insect  of  an  ash  color. 

This  is  evidently  what  is  now  known  as  the  work  of  the  pear  slug. 

The  winter  blight  is  the  same  as  Downing  names  the  frozen  sap 
blight 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  show  how  Mr.  Beecher  punctures  the  theo- 
ries heretofore  ascribed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  but  will  allow  you 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  full  report  in  the  current  1902  report 
of  this  Society.  He  gives  as  the  causes  of  the  blight  (the  winter  blight) 
the  frozen  sap  theory  as  described  by  Downing  and  he  would  guard 
against  it  by: 

First    Planting  In  a  warm,  light,  rich,  dry  and  early  soil. 

Second.    Select  trees  which  complete  their  growth  early  In  the  season. 

Third.    Root  prune  in  August  or  September  to  prevent  late  growth. 

Fourth.    Cut  and  bum  diseased  growth. 

After  Mr.  Beecher,  not  much  was  accomplished  until,  through  the  in- 
vestigations of  Professor  BurrlU,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  the 
orig^i  of  the  wor^t  form  of  this  disease  was  attributed  to  bacteria  which 
propagate  by  inoculation.    This  indeed  was  a  very  important  discovery. 
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and  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  of  blight  and  largely  cleared 
the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  heretofore  prevailing.  Profeesor 
Bnrrill,  lllce  most  of  his  predecessors,  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  here, 
and  sat  down  to  rest,  and  ns  far  as  Icnown  remains  in  statu  quo. 

Recently  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  (?)  a 
special  study  of  pear  blight,  and  added  much  to  the  iLnowledge  of  the 
fiflture,  spread  and  control  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Waite  says  one  of  the  most  remarlcable  things  about  the  disease 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  through  an  orchard  ftt  blooming 
time.  This  peculiarity  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  way  microbes 
travel  about,  which  they  do  quite  readily,  notwithstanding  they  are  sur- 
rounded and  held  together  and  to  the  tree  by  sticky  and  gummy  sub- 
stances. They  are  able  to  live  and  multiply  in  the  nectar  of  the 
blossoms,  whence  they  are  carried  away  by  bees  and  other  insects  from 
blossom  to  blossom  until  whole  orchards  are  inoculated.  From  the  blos- 
soms the  disease  extends  downward  into  the  twigs,  limbs  and  trees.  An- 
other way  in  which  trees  are  inoculated  is  through  the  tips  of  growing 
shoots.    This  is  called  twig  blight,  to  distinguish  it  from  blossom  blight. 

Mr.  Waite  thus  describes  the  action  and  progress  of  the  disease: 

*The  blight  begins  on  the  blossoms  in  early  spring;  then  during  the 
summer  we  may  have  twig  blight  clear  into  September.  The  disease  runs 
down  on  the  twigs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  dies  out.  The  disease 
works  in  the  bark,  and  as  a  rule  finds  the  tree,  at  some  time  during  the 
late  spring  and  summer,  too  dry  and  tough  for  it  to  take  hold  of,  and  it 
dies  out  Occasionally,  hqwever,  infections  keep  running  down  on  the 
twigs,  get  into  the  fleshy  bark  and  keep  on  working  slowly  till  fall.  After 
this  season  of  the  year  the  trees  are  so  moist  that  those  germs  will  not 
dry  out,  but  will  live  over  winter,  resulting  in  "hold-over**  blight.  It 
stands  the  zeros  perfectly.  In  spring  the  hold-over  cases  start  off  when 
root  pressure  "begins,  and  when  the  tree  is  full  of  sap.  In  this  way  the 
disease  is  perpetuated." 

Mr.  Waite  suggests  no  new  remedies  in  his  treatises  as  far  as  I  have 
had  time  to  search. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Hoi'tlculture  has  recently  had  an  agent 
at  work  on  this  disease,  who,  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter 
under  ail  the  available  knowledge  of  recent  discoveries,  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

First  The  principal  point  of  entry  or  inoculation  is  through  the  blos- 
soms, and  its  progress  is  downward,  varying  in  speed  from  an  inch  to 
several  Inches  daily. 

Second.  The  healthiest  trees— those  vmaking  the  most  vigorous  growth 
—are  the  most  susceptible  to  attack. 

Third.    The  disease  is  common  to  the  whole  pomaceous  family. 
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Fourth.  The  diBease  ]s  of  bacterial  origin,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
microbe. 

Fifth.  It  is  spread  by  bees  and  other  insects,  which  carry  the  mi- 
crobes from  tree  to  tree. 

Sixth.  The  bacillus  dies  out  when  the  growth  stops  and  the  wood 
hardens. 

Seventh.  The  most  effective  preventatives  are  neglect  of  the  tree  and 
the  retarding  of  its  growth. 

Eighth.  Vigorous  cutting  out  of  all  diseased  wood,  well  below  the 
point  of  Infection,  Is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  recommended. 

Ninth.  Sprays  and  washes  are  utterly  ineffective  and  useless  as  rem- 
edies. 

While  here  is  some  valuable  information  and  some  good  suggestions, 
I  can  not  see  anything  especially  new.  Seems  to  be  the  same  old  track 
pursued  to  the  handy  place  to  take  an  Inclined  position  and  rest.  Could 
there  not  be  some  investigation  and  trial  of  some  system  of  quarantine 
which  would  confine  the  disease?  If  a  "drying-out  process"  is  fatal  to  the 
germs,  how  about  some  chemical  compound  to  be  applied  as  a  remedy? 

I  think  that  as  growers  of  food  of  the  healthiest  and  of  the  most  nour- 
ishing kind  for  mankind,  as  citizens  having  capital  invested,  we  should 
urge  upon  our  government  to  inaugurate  some  system  of  procedure  by 
and  through  which  an  effectual  remedy  may  be  worked  out  for  the  exter- 
mination of  this  disease. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  commendable  work  done  in  this  line, 
but  we  are  dissatisfied  at  the  seeming  spasmodic  way  it  has  been  man- 
aged. Let  some  parties  be  put  at  it  and  let  them  stick  to  it  until  the 
disease  is  conquered. 

Mr.  Apple:  This  paper  shows  a  great  deal  of  thought.  It  was  an 
excellent  paper.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  this 
thing  we  call  blight.  If  there  is  it  seems  to  me  that  American  citizens  are 
wise  enough  to  have  found  it  out.  We  do  not  know  fully  the  cause  of  this 
disase,  and  no  physician  can  treat  a  disease  successfully  without  knowing 
what  it  is,  and  until  we  find  this  out  we  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
kill  blight. 

Mr.  De  Vilbiss:  Early  last  year  my  trees  were  blighted  very 
much.  I  advertised  in  the  paper  for  ten  boys,  and  I  took  them  and 
weht  to  the  orchard  and  began  war  on  the  blight.  We  took  eversrthing 
clean  as  we  went.  I  instructed  the  boys  like  this:  "Boys,  be  sure  that 
you  cut  beyond  the  blight,  even  though  you  cut  the  limb  clear  off."  We 
kept  this  up  until  we  had  cut  off  every  bit  of  blight,  and  the  result  is  that 
this  year  we  haven't  the  blight.  We  did  not  disinfect  our  knives,  for  we 
did  not  cut  the  blight,  but  cut  below  it.  Take  this  for  what  it  Is  worth, 
but  it  was  all  right  for  me. 
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Hr.  Kingsbury:  Mr.  Apple  spoke  of  no  one  knowing  the  cause  of 
blight  Professor  Burrill  of  the  Illinois  UniTersity  discovered  that  tt  was 
a  bacillus.  But  when  he  discovered  this  I  supposed  he  would  go  ahead 
and  tell  us  what  would  destroy  it,  but  he  has  not;  so  I  suppose  he  thinks 
he  has  done  his  part  and  will  leave  that  for  the  rest  to  do.  I  shall  always 
blame  him  for  this,  since  having  found  the  little  pest  he  should  have 
found  some  kind  of  poison  that  would  reach  him  and  kill  him.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  he  Is  so  very  small  that  he  gets  in  out  of  reach  of  a  liquid, 
and  I  suppose  the  only  way  we  can  get  rid  of  it  is  to  cut  the  diseased 
limb  off.  This  will  rid  us  of  It  this  year,  but  next  year  we  will  have  it 
again. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  think  that  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that  this  is  a  bac- 
terial disease.  If  you  put  this  disease  in  the  circulation  of  a  tree,  in  eight 
or  nine  days  the  disease  will  be  found  in  that  tree.  Of  course,  this  cutting 
back  process  is  all  right  if  all  the  neighbors  will  do  the  same  thing,  but 
if  they  don't  you  will  be  exposed  again.  To  get  rid  of  this  on  some  trees 
we  would  have  to  cut  them  down,  and  we  don't  like  to  do  this.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Ragan  if  the  U.  S.  Government  has  persons  at  work  on  this. 
Do  they  keep  them  at  it? 

Mr.  Ragan:  I  say  "Yes";  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done.  I  know  that  this  has  been  under  investigation  for  several  years. 
The  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Burrill  of  Illinois  for  discovering  the  trouble  and 
canse  of  blight.  By  the  way,  the  first  publication  of  this  subject  was 
pabliahed  by  this  Society.  It  was  published  in  1891,  which  was  the  first 
publication  of  his  theory.  Dr.  Arthur  was  also  investigating  this  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  Mr.  De  Vilbiss  will  not  be  so  enthusiastic  another  year;  at 
any  rate,  all  he  has  said  was  well  known  before  he  was  born.  In  regard 
to  the  frozen  sap  theory,  my  father  was  the  originator  of  that  theory. 
In  the  early  70's  this  Society  offered  a  prize  of  $25  or  $50  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  causes,  prevention  and  remedy  for  blight.  I  didn't  have  much 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  I  remember  that  I  assumed  that  we  knew  very 
little  about  it,  and  that  a  much  better  paper  could  be  written  on  what  we 
did  not  know,  and  to  my  surprise  I  was  awarded  the  prize.  Most  every- 
thing blights,  but  you  '^U  almost  have  to  except  the  Keifer  pear. 

Mr.  De  Vilbiss:  Forty-one  years  ago  Mr.  Rotter,  near  Ft.  Wayne, 
moved  on  his  farm  and  planted  trees  of  the  Flemish  Beauty  kind  in  the 
yard.  The  trees  blighted.  I  have  been  to  see  them  four  or  five  times. 
Tbese  trees  were  cut  down  almost  to  the  ground— cut  to  an  entire  stump- 
but  since  that  time  these  trees  have  borne  twenty-eight  successful  crops 
of  pears  and  have  not  shown  a  symptom  or  blight  to  last  year,  and  I  have 
not  visited  them  since.    This  tree  was  cut  down  below  the  forks. 
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Mr.  Snodgrass:  I  am  afraid  wc  will  not  get  rid  of  this  disease  until 
we  legislate  against  it.  There  is  no  use  for  one  man  to  fight  it  and  hie 
neighbor  let  it  go.  I  don't  believe  in  cutting  a  tree  to  the  stump.  I  would 
rather  cut  It  entirely  down. 


President  Stevens:  This  completes  our  program,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  adjournment.  I  want  to  thank  all  for  their  help  in  making  this 
one  of  our  best  summer  meetings.  The  next  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  in  Indianapolis  in  December,  at  which  time  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  ablest  horticulturists  of  the  United  States  will  be  present  to 
discuss  topics  in  which  you  are  all  interested,  and  I  hope  we  will  hare  as 
good  an  attendance  at  that  meeting  as  we  have  had  at  this.  The  meetingr 
now  stands  adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE 


Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

Winter  Meeting  at  Indianapolis, 
december  2  and  3, 

1903. 


FTBST  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  2,  1:30  P.^M. 

The  Indiana  Hortlcnltural  Society  met  at  Room  12,  State  House. 
President  Stevens  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  1:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  John  W.  Apple,  of  Oaklandon,  who  gave  the  Invocation. 
The  President  then  called  Mr.  H.  H.  Swalm,  of  South  Bend,  who  is  the 
First  Vice-President,  to  the  chhlr  while  he  delivered  his  annual  address. 

Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Indiana's  State  Horticultural  Society  is  once  more  convened  in  annual 
Bession.  We  congratulate  you  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  work  you  have 
done  In  the  past,  as  well  as  for  the  bright  prospects  which  lie  before  you 
for  future  usef uUiess. 

The  main  purpose  of  a  Horticultural  Society  is  to  spread  information. 
3?he  State  recognizes  you  as  an  educating  factor  for  a  certain  class  of  her 
citizens,  an&  gives  you  pecuniary  aid.  So  we  come  together,  not  so  much 
for  personal  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  any  of  us,  but  rather  to  help 
alongr  the  great  fruit  Industry  all  over  the  State. 

Members  are  expected  to  come  to  these  meetings  prepared  to  give  from 
their  experience,  experiments  and  Investigations  something  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  public.  The  State  very  kindly  steps  in  again  and  bears 
the  expense  of  publishing  our  proceedings  for  distribution  among  inter- 
ested parties  who  are  unable  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  thus  all  are 
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benefited  who  care  to  interest  themselves  in  any  branch  of  horticultural 
work.  We  not  only  get  the  best  information  obtainable  from  members 
of  the  Society,  but  the  ablest  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
called'in  to  consult  and  advise,  instruct  and  enthuse  us,  and  thus  we  keep 
in  touch  with  pioneers  in  advanced  work  and  abreast  in  horticultural 
advancement. 

Here  we  have  no  time  to  spend  listening  to  anj'one's  pet  theory,  but 
want  facts,  figures  and  denionstiatious.  We  want  to  know  from  time  lo 
time  what  has  been  accomplished  by  practicing  the  very  best  methods  all 
along  the  line,  then  we  can  select  and  adopt  that  which  is  adapted  to  our 
individual  efforts  along  special  lines  of  work. 

As  a  collective  body  there  are  many  important  matters  that  this  So- 
ciety should  consider.  First  and  foremost,  ways  and  means  should  be 
devised  to  extend  the  general  fruit  industry  of  the  State.  Indiana  should 
be  right  up  in  the  front  rank  as  a  producer  and  exporter  of  fine  fruits. 
She  has  a  soil  and  climate  that  are  unexcelled  for  many  branches  of  the 
industry.  Good  markets  are  within  easy  reach.  But  the  fact  stares  us 
in  the  face  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruits  are  brought 
into  our  domain  every  year— we  are  not  producing  enough  for  home 
consumption. 

Possessing  the  natural  advantages  that  we  do,  why  this  failm*e  to  pro- 
vide for  our  own  wants?  Why  are  not  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  fruit  lands  within  our  borders,  which  are  now  given  over  to 
poor-paying  agricultural  pursuits  made  more  valuable  and  profitable  by 
devoting  them  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables?  The  only  an- 
swer we  can  give  to  this  problem  is  the  lack  of  information  along  horti- 
cultural lines— or  in  other  words,  we  are  short  on  our  supply  of  practical, 
enthusiastic  horticulturists. 

While  other  States  round  about  us  have  industriously  exploited  their 
advantages  to  the  world— have  reached  out  ai^d  brought  in  men  and  means 
to  push  along  the  industry,  we  have  allowed  ability,  energy  and  experi- 
ence to  pass  us  by  without  even  extending  to  them  an  invitation  to  stop 
off  and  see  us,  much  less  to  urge  them  to  come  among  us  and  help  develop 
our  resources.  Let  us  begin  now  and  see  if  something  can't  be  done  to 
redeem  lost  advantages.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  golden  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  us  to  inaugurate  this  good  work.  The  greatest  fair  the  world 
has  ever  seen  is  near  at  hand,  both  as  to  time  and  place.  The  State  has 
appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  Installing  an  exhibit  of  horticul- 
tural products.  Circumstances  have  been  such  that  these  funds  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  this  Society  for  expenditure  where  they  will  do 
most  good.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  the 
great  State  of  Indiana,  that  we  prove  worthy  of  this  trust,  and  so  super- 
vise the  work  that  practical  benefits  may  accrue  to  those  who  are  fur- 
nishing this  means— the  taxpayers  of  our  commonwealth. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to  making  as  fine  a  display  of  our 
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products  as  is  in  our  power  with  the  means  provided,  that  we  do  some- 
thing to  advertise  to  the  world  what  we  have  done  and  can  do  along 
bordcultnral  lines,  and  invite  ^11  who  are  hunting  new  locations  and 
opportunities  to  better  their  conditions  and  surroundings  to  locate  among 
«s  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  we  offer  in  the  way  of  cheap 
tends  and  superior  advantages.    A  reasonable  part  of  the  State's  funds 
can  not  be  expended  to  better  advantage  than  to  prepare  an  extensive 
monograph  setting  forth  the  natural  adaptability  of  our  soil  for  fruit  pro- 
duction, together  with  facts  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  by  our 
b^st  gi'owers,  as  well  as  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment. 

The  last  Legislature  gave  us  an  increased  annual  allowance  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  this  Society  is  engaged  in,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
amount  will  be  increased  fropi  time  to  time  as  we  need  it  an4  prove 
worthy  of  the  trust.  Indiana  has  never  been  niggardly  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  push  along  any  of  her  agricultural  institutions. 

This  Society  has  successfully  inaugurated  the  enterprise  of  developing 

the  apple,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  branch  of  horticulture  in 

this  State.    We  have  a  farm  qt  twenty  acres,  neatly  fenced,  that  is  being 

devoted  to  the  apple  industry,  the  main  object  being  the  development  of 

Dew  Varieties  of  fruit.    Better  fruit  is  always  a  laudable  ambition  with 

i^G  intelligent  fruit  grower.    Now,  if  this  enterprise  is  not  being  pushed 

^oi-v^nj.^  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be,  I  would  suggest  that  steps  be  talsen 

^^  Put  more  means  and  labor  into  it,  and  that  there  be  a  board  of  advis- 

^S  directors  appointed  to  visit  the  farm  at  stated  Intervals,  to  assist  in 

planning  the  work  and  making  it  more  effective,  and  that  they  report  au- 

^^ally  to  this  SQciety,  together  with  the  manager  of  the  farm,  what  has 

^een  accomplished. 

"^he  apple  can*  not  receive  too  much  attention  at  our  hands.    Quite  a 

^^Re  area  of  our  State  is  especially  adapted  to  its  cultivation  in  a  com- 

^^reial  way.    The  outlook  for  the  scientific  orchardist  was  never  better, 

^^  no  first-class  fruit  is  to  be  found  any  more  in  the  neglected  orchard, 

^^  the  price  of  good  apples  varies  very  little  from  year  to  year.    The 

J  ^^ng  fruit  grower  need  not  be  afraid  to  set  out  an  apple  orchard  if  he 

^©ady  to  study  the  conditions  of  success  and  to  do  the  work  needed  to 

^^''J^  them  out. 

-     "^Uls  Society  should  adopt  a  standard  bushel  box  for  packing  and  han- 

^   *^S  apples.    This  sort  of  package  has  come  to  stay,  notwithstanding  the 

^^  tbat  commission  merchants  do  not  favor  it.    It  seems  to  be  in  special 

'^^^Jid  among  consumers  and  those  who  cater  to  the  retail  trade.    It  is 

^fJ^^cially  adapted  to  handling  the  best  grade  of  fruit    Hardly  any  two 

.^^^s  have  boxes  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  standard  apple  box  is 

^^nded  to  contain  fifty  pounds  of  fruit,  or  about  the  same  as  the  Wln- 

^**^ster  bushel.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bushel  box  is  growing  in 

*'^or,  its  dimensions  should  be  agreed  upon  by  this  Society,  and  the  next 

-*-Agri. 
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Legislature  should  be  asked  to  Diako  It  a  legal  measure.  The  most  con- 
venient size  aud  the  one  that  seems  to  be  in  highest  fayor  is  the  box  9 
inches  deep,  12  inches  wide  aud  20  inches  long.  These  dimensions  are 
easy  to  remember,  and  contain  2,100  cubic  inches,  just  a  few  more  cubic 
Inches  than  the  standard  bushel  measure. 

I  present  these  few  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  for  your  consid- 
eration and  action.  The  range  of  subjects  which  properly  come  before  a 
horticultural  society  is  a  very  wide  one.  Everything  which  relates  to  the 
garden,  the  orchard  the  vineynrd  and  the  forest  comes  within  our  view. 
All  of  the  arts  of  embellishment  which  apply  to  the  home,  the  park,  the 
street  or  the  roadside  should  get  encouragement  from  us.  All  private 
lawns,  all  public  grounds  and  all  school  grounds  should  be  the  more 
beautiful  for  the  existence  of  horticultural  societies.  HortlcultHrists  can 
give  no  more  important  service  to  society  than  that  which  is  done  to  beau- 
tify the  homes,  and  thus  sweeten  the  lives  of  the  people.  Thus  the  daily 
life  and  practice  and  teaching  of  every  horticulturist  is  a  perpetual  exhor- 
tation to  his  neighbors.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  arts  of  rural  beauty 
win  their  own  way  easily  with  people  of  all  classes  who  are  striving  to 
make  homes  out  of  households.  These  same  influences  of  trees  and  grass 
and  flowers  make  their  own  appeal  to  almost  every  nature. 

Hut  when  we  come  to  the  practical  side  of  horticulture,  in  which 
most  all  present  are  interested—the  propagation  of  trees  and  plants,  prac- 
tical fruit  growing,  with  its  questions  of  handling  and  marketing,  we 
enter  a  field  full  of  diverse  opinions,  full  of  unanswered  questions,  of  dis- 
puted theories,  of  unsettled  methods.  It  is  to  bring  harmony,  so  far  as 
may  be,  out  of  this  chaos  of  conflicting  views,  and  to  shed  as  much  light 
as  we  can  borrow  from  scientific  research  upon  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance which  invest  so  many  of  these  things,  that  the  main  labor  of  horti- 
cultural societies  must  tend. 

The  program  which  outlines  the  labors  of  this  meeting  embraces  a 
varied  list  of  topics  that  are  of  general  interest,  and  the  success  of  the 
meeting  now  rests  with  you. 

Mr.  Swaim:    What  disposal  do  you  wish  to  make  of  this  address?    It 
is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Prof.  Troop:    I  move  you  that  this  address  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:  I  will  appoint  Walter  S.  RatUff,  J.  C.  Grossman 
and  Mr.  Stout  on  that  committee.  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Flick:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  have  the 
honor  of  making  the  following  report: 


I 
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SECRETARY'S  FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  09tober  31,  1903— 

Received  from  members  as  dues $95  00 

Received  from  treasurer,  cash  on  warrants 10  25 

Total  receipts $114  25 

Kxpenditnres— 

Paid  for  plates— rental  for  annual  fruit  exhibit. S4  03 

Paid  for  postage 34  22 

Paid  for  printing,  stationery  and  postals 63  40 

Paid  for  expressage 10  60 

Paid  for  cleaning  and  dusting  books,  arranging  and  cata- 
loguing library -: . . .  2  00 

Total $114  25 

In  account  with  the  Treasurer- 
Amount  on  hand,  October  31,  1902 $31  43 

Received  from  the  State 1,000  00 

Received  from  the  secretary,  membership  fees 43  50 

Received  from  the  secretary,  membership  fees 95  00 

Received  from  the  secretary,  insurance 50  00 

Total    $1,219  98 

Expenditures- 
Paid  out  on  warrants $1,190  87 

•  — ^— _____ 

Balance  on  hand $29  06 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  FLICK,  Secretary. 

President  Stevens:    What  will  you  do  with  this  report? 

Mr.  Stout:     I  move  that  the  report  he  referred  to  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:    We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 


i. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Officers  and  Members: 

Your  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  financial  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octorber  31,  190^ 
to  wit: 

Receipts— . 

October  31,  1902,  balance  on  hand |31  43 

November  1,  1902,  received  from  State 1,000  00 

December  12,  1902,  received  form  Secretary  Flick 43  5u 

December  12,  1902,  received  from  Secretary  Flick 50  00 

October  31,  1903,  received  from  Secretary  Flick 95  00 

Total  receipts $1,219  93 

Expenditures- 
October  31,  1903,  paid  as  per  vouchers  hereT\'1th $1,190  87 

Balance  on  hand $29  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SYLVESTER  JOHNSON,  Treasurer. 

President  Stevens:    What  will  we  do  with  this  report? 

Mr.  Stout:    I  move  you  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:  That  committee  will  consist  of  Messrs.  Stout, 
Custer  and  Swain. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  State  Entomologist,  Prof.  James  Troop, 
of  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

Prof.  Troop:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— 

The  worlt  of  this  oflSce  during  the  past  year  has  been  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  inspection  of  nurseries,  although  the  calls  for  assistance 
in  other  directions  have  been  many;  and  the  correspondence  concerning 
insect-infected  orchards  and  field  crops,  has  been  far  in  excess  of  other 
years.    As  far  as  possible  I  have  responded,  either  in  person  or  by  my 
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assistant,  to  the  many  requests  for  personal  inspections  of  orchards  which 
were  thought  to  be  infested  with  the  San  Jose  Scale.  Many  more  of 
tliese  inspections  could  have  been  made,  very  profitably  so,  too,  had  the 
appropriation  at  my  command  been  sufllcient  to  warrant  it.  As  it  is  the 
funds  at  my  disposal  are  little  more  'than  enough  to  enable  me  to  complete 
the  nursery  inspection.  There  are  two  things  which  we  are  trying  to 
acoomplish  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal:  (1)  To  inspect  all 
nurseries  in  the  State  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  free  from  dangerously 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases;  and  (2)  To  prevent  the  further  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  these  pests  of  the  nurserymen  and  orchardist,  as 
well  as  those  affecting  the  general  farmer.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  most 
important;  as  without  a  clean  bill,  the  nurseryman  can  not  do  business 
in  this  or  any  other  State;  for  that  reason  the  nursery  inspection  has  been 
given  the  preference,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  keep  an  eye  on  shipments 
f^om  other  States.  Our  law  requires  that  whenever  any  nursery  stock  is 
shipped  into  this  State  from  another  State,  each  package  or  car,  if  in  car 
lots,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  State  or  Govern- 
ment Inspector,  showing  that  the  contents  have  been  examined  by  him, 
and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  such  stock  is  free  from 
San  Jose  Scale,  and  other  destructive  insects  or  fungus  enemies.  In 
several  instances  during  the  past  year,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  packages  have  .been  received  by  freight  or  express  agents, 
which  were  not  duly  labeled,  and  such  packages  were  ordered  held  until 
the  owners  could  be  notified  and  certificates  supplied  or  the  packages 
returned.  However,  in  most  cases,  these  apparent  violations  of  the  law 
have  been  due  to  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
ag:ents,  rather  than  to  wilful  violation. 


Laws  in  Otheb  States. 

Some  of  our  nurserymen  have  been  greatly  annoyed  and  hindered  in 
their  shipments  to  other  States  by  the,  seemingly,  unnecessary  amount  of 
red  tape  which  has  been  woven  into  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States.  For 
example— duplicate  certificates  are  required  for  filing  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin,  and  these  duplicate  certificates,  in  some  of  the  States  at 
least,  must  contain  the  original  signature  of  the  inspector,  not  a  certified 
copy  of  it.  Not  only  this,  but  the  oflicial  tag  of  the  State  Board  of  Ento- 
mology must  accompany  each  shipment.  In  Montana  all  stock  shipped 
into  the  State  will  be  unpacked,  inspected- and  fumigated  at  designated 
quarantine  stations  before  it  can  be  delivered. 

In  Virginia  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  nursery 
stock,  unless  he  shall  first  procure  a  certificate  of  registration,  which  will 
cost  him  $20,  and  no  nursery  stock  is  allowed  to  come  into  the  State  unless 
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it  contains  an  official  tag  which  the  nurseryman  must  have  previously 
purchased  from  the  official  in  charge.  With  such  a  multiplicity  of  laws 
and  *t>ro visions"  to  be  observed,  certainly  the  path  of  the  nurseryman 
who  attempts  to  follow  them  all  is  anything  but  pleasant.  Our  law  is 
simple,  plain,  easily  observed,  and,  I  believe,  as  effectual  as  that  of  any 
other  State.    I  believe,  too,  that  it  will  stand  the  tests  of  the  courts  much 

better  than  some  of  those  already  mentioned.  We  prefer  to  believe  that 
most  nurserymen,  at  any  rate,  are  honest,  and  that  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  give  out  the  impression  that  they  are  not  by  hedging  them  about  by 
so  many  laws. 

Uniform  Laws. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs 
today,  so  far  as  our  American  fruit  interests  are  concerned.  Is  national 
legislation  looking  to  the  enactment  of  uniform  Inspection  laws;  and  these 
laws  should  apply  not  only  to  imports  but  to  exports  as  welL  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Apple  Growers*  Gongriess,  recently  held 
in  St.  Louis,  the  statement  was  made  by  a  New  York  exporter  of  Ameri- 
can fruits,  that  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  shipments  of  apples 
were  rejected  in  the  European  markets  because  they  were  covered  with 
San  Jose  Scale.  If  that  be  true,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Germany  is  trying 
to  exclude  American  apples  as  well  as  American  meat?  A  uniform  sys- 
tem of  inspection  before  shipments  are  made  would  very  largely  obviate 
this  difficulty. 

Scale  Infested  Localities. 

Last  year  I  reported  the  San  Jose  scale  as  having  been  found  in 
twenty-five  counties.  To  this  list  is  now  to  be  added  Allen,  Bartholomew, 
Grant,  Johnson,  Kosciusko,  Marshall  and  Pulaski,  making  thirty-two  in 
all  to  date.  Besides  these  just  mentioned,  we  have  found  eighteen  new 
localities  where  the  scale  has  not  been  known  before.  In  some-  Instancee 
quite  large  orchards  are  infested,  but  In  most  cases  the  damage  done  is 
only  slight  as  yet.  My  assistant  (Mr.  J.  0.  Marquis)  reported  that  he 
found  the  conditions  In  Switzerland  county  not  so  favorable  as  he  eoold 
wish;  and  in  Jefferson  county,  near  Madison,  there  seems  to  have  he&i 
a  letting  up  on  the  spray  pumps,  as  one  or  two  orchards  which,  a  year  ago, 
seemed  to  be  practically  free  from  the  scale  were  found  to  be  well  eoT- 
ered  again.  Orchardists  should  remember  that  they  are  In  this  fight  to 
stay,  and  nothing  short  of  eternal  vigilance  will  win.  About  the  same 
condition  exists  in  and  around  Bvansvllle  as  was  reported  a  year  ago. 
except  that  the  scale  seems  to  be  spreading  to  new  localities.  During  the 
summer  my  assistant  visited  the  Southern  Insane  Hospital  at  EvansvUle 
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and  found  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  grounds  well  Infested 
with  the  scale.  Vigorous  measures  were  at  once  applied  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, with  good  results. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Goehler  of  Wabash  County,  quite  recently,  sent  me  speci- 
mens of  the  San  Jose  scale  which  he  found  on  trees  and  shrubbery  in 
seyeral  lots  in  the  city  of  Marion  while  delivering  some  nursery  stock. 
I  have  not  yot  had  time  to  investigate  this  point,  so  am  imable  to  say 
just  how  much  territory  is  covered  by  it.  During  last  August  I  was  called 
to  Johnson  County  to  investigate  an  orchard  some  five  miles  east  of 
Greenwood,  and  foimd  a  well-developed  case  of  San  Jose  scale  on  pluin 
and  pear  trees  which  had  been  planted  some  five  or  six  years,  and  were 
undoubtedly  infested  when  the  trees  came  from  an  eastern  nursery.  Most 
of  these  infested  trees  were  destroyed,  and  by  so  doing  'a  fine  young 
orchard  near  by  will  undoubtedly  escape  the  same  fate. 

While  on  his  way  home  from  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society,  last  August,  Mr.  H.  H.  Swalm,  Assistant  Inspector 
for  the  northern  end  of  the  State,  stopped  at  Fort  Wayne  and  made  some 
investigations  which  resulted  in  finding  several  badly  infested  cases  of 
the  scale  inside  the  city  limits.  This  was  an  important  find,  as  there  are 
a  number  of  quite  large  orchards  and  small  fruit  plantations  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity,  and  this  discovery  will  enable  the  owners  to  take  the 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  Its  further  spread. 

A  number  of  other  more  or  less  isolated  cases  have  been  found,  and, 
I  am  glad  to  report,  that  in  every  case  the  owners  have  been  found  to  be 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  apply  the  remedies  prescribed,  which  is 
a  very  healthy  indication.  However,  the  more  I  investigate  this  matter 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  in  for  a  long  siege  with  this  pest. 
Newly  infested  localities  are  constantly  coming  to  light,  and  the  old  ones 
are  very  slow  in  surrendering  the  advantages  already  gained.  Yet  if 
every  man  owning  any  considerable  number  of  acres  of  orchard  would 
provide  himself  itith  a  good  spray  pump  and  the  other  necessary  appli- 
ances and  then  use  them  intelligently,  both  winter  and  summer,  the 
problem  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Our  experiment  stations  and 
others  have  worked  out  successful  remedies  and  have  given  the  proper 
methods  of  application,  information  concerning  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  The  ofDce  of  the  State  Entomologist  is  intended  to  be  a  bureau 
of  Information  on  matters  of  this  kind,  and  under  present  conditions,  in 
our  own  State,  we  can  do  little  more  than  to  advise  as  to  the  proper 
methods  to  pursue.  It  then  becomes  an  individual  matter.  The  fruit 
growers  themselves  must  furnish  the  materials  and  power  to  do  the  work. 

CONCEBNING   OtHEB   SpECIES  OP  INSECTS. 


No  serious  outbreaks  of  other  injurious  species  have  been  reported  to 
me  during  the  year.    The  Hessian  Fly,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
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wheat  crop  of  1903,  did  not  materialize  last  Bpring  so  as  to  do  serious 
damage  excepting  in  certain  localities.  A  large  part  of  this  exemption 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  work  of  the  Hessian  Fly  parasite.  The  chinch 
bug  was  reported  from  a  few  localities  only.  The  excessive  rains  during 
(he  early  part  of  summer  doubtless  did  much  towards  destroying  the 
winter  broods,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  chinch  bug  can  not 
stand  much  wet  weather. 

The  canker  worm  was  also  reported  as  doing  some  injury  in  a  few 
localities,  but  a  few  timely  applications  of  Paris  green  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  The  corn-root  worm,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  also  re- 
ported from  a  few  localities.  It  seems  that  there  are  still  a  few  farmers 
who  can  learn  a  lesson  only  by  experience.  The  fact  that  this  insect 
feeds  only  upon  the  corn  plant  has  been  made  known  by  the  experiment 
stations,  farmers'  institutes,  newspapers  and  others  for  the  past  twenty- 
years,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  will  persist  In  raising  corn  after  com 
until  this  Insect  compels  them  to  change  their  methods  of  cropping. 

Nursery  Inspeciion. 

During  the  inspection  perio<I,  which  extends  from  June  1st  to  Oct.  1st, 
we  have  inspected  152  nurseries.  These  are  scattered  over  sixtj'-three 
<!Ounties,  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Michigan  line,  and  they 
cover  all  the  way  from  a  half  acre*  up  to  over  300  acres  In  extent.  All 
have  been  granted  certificates.  One  has  gone  out  of  business  on  account 
of  too  close  proximity  to  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  ten  have  quit  for 
other  reasons,  and  three  have  started  in  this  year. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER 

31,  1903. 
Receipts- 
Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  on  vouchers  sub- 
mitted to  State  Auditor $999  73 

Expenditures- 
Traveling  expenses,  including  hotel  bills  and  livery  hire. .  $238  77 

Postage,  express  and  telegrams 20  56     , 

Stationery  and  printing 64  15 

Per  diem  of  self  and  assistants 676  25 

Total  expenditures  : $999  73 

I  also  append  a  list  of  Indiana  nurserymen,  whose  premises  were 
inspected  in  1903,  together  with  postoffice  address,  and  the  location  of 
nursery  and  amount  of  stock  under  cultivation. 

Respectfully  submitted 

J.  TROOP, 
State  Entomologist. 
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List  of  Indiana  Nurserymen  Inspected  in  1903,  With  Name  and 

PosTOFFicE  Address,  Together  Wrm  Amount  of 

Stock  Under  Cultivation. 


Adams,  Ira  E.,  Linton,  Greene  County.     Location,  one  and  one-half  miles 

nortli  of  city.    Peach  only. 
Albertson  &  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Marlon  County.     Location,  one-half  mile 

west  of  Bridgeport.    Three  hundred  acres  in  nursery  stock. 
Alexander,  J.  B.,  Hartford  City,  Blackford  County.    Location,  southwest 

part  of  city.    Dealer. 
Alstott  &  Son,  J.  M.,  Sunshine,  Harrison  County.    Location,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  southeast    Four  acres. 
Back  &  Son,  Henry,  Witt,  Dearborn  County.    Twenty-eight  acres  nursery 

stock,  five  acres  small  fruits. 
Bell,  B.  H.,  Richmond,  Wayne  County.    Location,  one  mile  east,  five  acres. 
Baldwin,  T.  A.,  Oxford,  Benton  County.    Mostly  small  fruits. 
Bennett,  W.  C,  Scotland,  Greene  County.     Location,  four  miles  south  of 

Koleen.    One  hundred  acres  in  trees,  two  acres  in  small  fruits. 
Bennett,  A.  S.,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County.    Location,  near  city  limits, 

southeast.    Twenty  acres. 
Bennett,  W.  S.,  Paxton,  Sullivan  County.    Seven  acres  nursery  stock. 
Bennett  S.  D.,  Koleen,  Greene  County.    Location,  two  and  one-half  miles 

southwest    TwOv  acres  nursery  and  one  acre  small  fruits. 
Best  John  M.,  Kingman,  Fountain  County.    Small  stock. 
Bird  &  Son,  John,  Raysvllle,  Henry  County.    Location,  north  side  of  town. 

Railroad  station,  Knightstown.    Ten  acres  nursery. 
Bowman,  M.  M.,  Wall,  Jay  County.    Small  fruits. 

Bradley,  C.  P.,  Soutn  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County.     Location,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  southeast.    Twelve  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 
Bremen  Nm-sery  Co.,  Bremen,  Marshall  County.    Location,  Just  outside  of 

town.    Eight  acres  fruit,  shade  and  ornamentals. 
Bridges,  John  M.,  Dugger,  Sullivan  County.    Location,  one  mile  east  and 

two  miles  south  of  Bloomfield.    Fifty  acres  in  nursery. 
Broshears,  Porter,  Boonville,  Warrick  County.     Location,  one-half  mile 

south.    Five  acres. 
Brown,  Walter,  Connersville,  Fayette  County.    Location,  near  town.    Five 

acres  in  catalpas. 
Browne,  Mercer,  Spiceland,  Henry  County.     Location,  one  mile  south  of 

Spiceland  and  one  mile  north  of  Dunreith.    Ten  acres  in  nursery  and 

five  in  small  fruits. 
Brow^stown  Nursery  Co.,  Brownstown,  Jackson  County.    Four  acres. 
Bundy,  W.  P.,  Dunreith,  Henry  County.    Location,  one-fourth  mile  north 

of  town.    Twenty  acres  nursery,  two  acres  small  fruits. 
Burch,  James  ^I.,  Stanford,  Monroe  County.    Two  and  one-half  acres. 
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Burge,  Warren,  Retreat,  Jackson  County.    Two  miles  north  of  Cruthers- 

ville.    Small  stock. 
Burkhart  &  Son,  H.  A.,  Southport,  Marion  County.    Location,  three  miles 

south  of  Indianapolis.    Three  acres  nursery  and  fifteen  acres  small 

fruits. 
Burns  City  and  Pleasant  Valley  Nursery,  Burns  City,  Martin  County. 
Card  &  Webber,  Greenfield,  Hancock  County.    Small  stock. 
Cathcart,  Alva  Y.,  Bristol,  Elkhart  County.     Location,  near  town.    Ten 

acres  in  small  fruits.    Dealer. 
Cay  lor,  John,  RidgeviUe,  Randolph  County.     Location,  eastern  limits  of 

city.    Five  acres  tree  fruits  and  shade  trees. 
Cochran,  L.  B.,  Greensburg,  Decatur  County.     Location,  north  side  of 

town.    Five  acres  trees,  one  and  one-half  acres  small  fruits. 
Cockrum  &  Son,  W.  M.,  Oakland  City,  Gibson  County.     Location,  near 

city.    Two  acres  nursery  stock. 
Cook,  J.  L.,  Warsaw,  Kosciusko  County.    Seven  acres  small  fruits. 
Cosby,  L.  C,  Washington,  Daviesa  County.     Location,  two  miles  soutli- 

east.    Five  acres  stock. 
Cunningham  &  Son,  J.  H.,  Sugar  Branch,  Switzerland  County.    Ten  acres 

of  stock. 
Dean,  Hiram  P.,  Greenwood,  Johnson  County,    Location,  adjoining  town. 

Ten  acres  in  nursery. 
Dickey,  J.  W.  &  Co.,  Doans,  Greene  County.    Location,  near  town.    Ten 

acres  in  nursery  stock. 
Dixon,  C.   S.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.     Location,  one  mile  south  of 

town.    Two  and  one-half  acres  small  fruits. 
Dreyer,  J.  F.,  Frankfort,  Clinton  County.     Location,  in  suburbs.     Four 

acre^,  mostly  small  fruits-. 
Eickhoff,  Ed.  A.,  Gallaudet,  Marion  County.     Locatlbn,  six  miles  south- 
east of  Indianapolis.    Four  acres  nursery,  three  acres  small  fruits. 
Eickhoff,  H.  C  Julietta,  Marion  County.    Location,  four  miles  southeast 

of  Indianapolis.    Ten  acres. 
EngloV,  O.,  Walton.  Cass  Coimty.     Location,  near  town.     Small  fruits. 

Dealer. 
Fullhart  &  Co.,  Willard,  K.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Mnncie,  Delaware  County.     lo- 
cation, four  and  one-half  miles  soutlieast.     Eight  acres  in  trees  and 

fonr  acres  In  small  fruItR. 
Furnas  &  Co.,   T.,  Chalmers,  Sheridan,  Hamilton  County.     Five  acres, 

seeds  and  ornamentals. 
Gaar,  W.  H.,  Germantown,  Wayne  County.    Location,  residence  in  town, 

nursery  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast.     Five  acres  In  nursery  and 

three  in  small  fruits. 
Garber,  D.  M.,  Pierceton,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Kosciusko  County.    Small  fruits. 
Goehler,  Albert  Urbana,  Wabash  County.     Location,  three  miles  north. 

Three  acres  nursery  stock. 
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Garrett,  E.  B.,  Burns  City,  Martin  County,  on  S.  I.  R.  R.  Location,  near 
town.    Ten  acres  in  nursery  stock. 

Ooss,  John,  Rockville,  Parke  County.    Small  stock. 

Graham,  Charles  F.,  New  Albany,  Floyd  County.  Location,  two  and  one-'* 
half  miles  northeast  of  city.    Three  acres  in  nursery. 

Graham,  J.  K.,  New  Albany,  Floyd  County.  Location,  resides  in  city; 
Dursery,  three  miles  north.    Two  acres  in  nursery. 

Gregg,  Warren  C,  Pennville,  Jay  County.  Location,  one-half  mile  north- 
east  Eight  acres  trees  and  four  acres  small  fruits. 

Grossman,  J.  C,  Wolcottville,  Lagrange  County.  Location,  three  miles 
northwest.    Two  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Gustin,  B.  R..  Peru,  Miami  County.    Dealer. 

Haines,  Joseph.  Lake,  Spencer  County. 

Haines,  Thos.,  Lake,  Spencer  County. 

Hand,  H.  M.,  Argos,  Marshall  County.  Location,  three  miles  northwest 
One  acre  small  fruits. 

Harnish,  George,  Bluffton,  Wells  County.  Location  of  nursery,  five  miles 
northwest.  Resides  in  town.  One  and  one-half  acres  nursery,  fifty- 
five  acres  orchard. 

Havelin,  Alva,  Attica,  Fountain  County.    Dealer  and  small  fruits. 

Hazen,  Smith,  Hatfield,  Spencer  County.  Location,  one  mile  south.  Four 
acres  in  nursery  stock. 

Heacock,  B.  E.,  Salem,  Washington  County.  Location,  four  miles  north- 
west of  town.    One  acre  in  trees. 

Heacock,  J.  W.,  Canton,  Washington  County.  Location,  one-fourth  mile 
north  of  Canton.    One-half  acre  in  nursery. 

Heim,  Alwin  L.,  Brown ville,  Warrick  County.  Location,  five  miles  west. 
Six  acres  in  nursery  stock. 

Henby  &  Son,  J.  K.,  Greenfield,  Hancock  County.  Location,  one  mile 
west    Fifty  acres  in  nursery,  fifteen  acres  in  small  fruits. 

Henry,  H.  W.,  Laporte,  Laporte  County.  Location,  one  mile  northwest  of 
Laporte.  Twenty-seven  acres  of  small  fruits  and  five  acres  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees. 

HUI  &  Co.,  B.  G.,  Richmond,  Wayne  County.  Location,  one-half  mile 
east    Florists.    Two  acres  in  plants  and  twenty  greenhouses, 

Hoagland,  George  T.,  Portland,  Jay  County.  Location,  five  miles  north 
of  Redkey.    Seven  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Holland,  William,  Plymouth,  Marshall  County.  Location,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  southwest.    Twenty  acres  trees,  one  acre  small  fruits. 

Hook,  L.  C,  Albany,  Delaware  County.    Small  stock. 

Hoppes,  John  H.,  Redkey,  Jay  County.    Small  fruits. 

Hnghel  &  Co.,  Anderson,  Madison  County.  Location,  one  mile  east  Ten 
acres  in  trees  and  five  acres  small  fruits. 

Irrtn.  WOHam  A.,  Vincennes,  Knox  County.  Ten  acres  small  fruits  and 
trees. 
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Jarrett,  J.  A.,  Montpelier,  Blackford  County.  Location,  three  miles  north- 
west.   Five  acres  fruit  and  shade. 

Jeffries,  E.  T.,  Boonville,  Warrick  County.  Location,  five  miles  south- 
west.   Three  acres. 

Kelly,  Samuel,  Alert,  Decatur  County.  Location,  north  end  of  town. 
Four  acres. 

Kepler,  S.  W.,  Pulaski,  Pulaski  County.  Location,  five  miles  southwest 
of  Pulaski.    Three  acres. 

King,  W.  D.,-  Scotland,  Greene  County.  Location,  five  miles  south  of 
Koleen.    Five,  acres  nursery  stock. 

Knaub,  Ben,  North  Vernon,  Jennings  County.  Location,  five  and,  one-half 
miles  northeast.    One  acre. 

Komer,  Joseph,  Star  City,  Pulaski  County.  Location,  two  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  town.    Four  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Kuebler,  Theodore  D.,  Armstrong,  Vanderburgh  County.  Five  acres  nurs- 
ery stock. 

La  Hane,  William,  Chesterton,  Porter  County.  Location,  suburbs  of  the 
town.    Five  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Lucas,  John  W.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.  LK)cation,  four  miles  east  of 
town.    Six  acres  trees,  one  acre  raspberries. 

Lutes,  O.,  Portland,  Jay  County.    Small  stock. 

McClaren,  Charles,  Sunshine,  Harrison  Comity.  Location,  one-fourth  mile 
southwest     Four  acres. 

McCoy,  J.  Em  Bourbon,  Marshall  County.  Location,  one-half  mile  south. 
One  acre  apples  and  pears,  ten  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

McElldery,  W.  E.,  Boonville,  Warrick  County.  Location,  in  town  and  one- 
half  mile  south.    Six  acres  in  nursery. 

McGinnis,  D.  A.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Andrews,  Huntington  County.  Location, 
ten  miles  south  and  two  west  of  Andrews.    Small  fruits. 

McHolland,  W.  S.,  Koleen,  Greene  County. 

Mcintosh,  George  W.,  Rego,  Orange  County.  Location,  one-half  mile 
southwest.    One-half  acre. 

Martindale  &  Hostetter,  Doans,  Greene  County.  Location,  near  town. 
Twelve  acres  in  nursery  stock. 

Mason,  B.  F.,  Martinsville,  Morgan  County.  Location,  seven  miles  south. 
Two  acres. 

Mason,  V.  E.,  ten  acres  of  stock  near  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Melton,  J.  F.,  Amboy,  Miami  County.  Location,  in  town.  Two  acres 
small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Meeker,  H.  H.,  Crown  Point,  Lake  County. 

Meredith  &  Son,  Koleen,  Greene  County.  Location,  two  and  one-half 
miles  southeast    Forty  acres  in  nursery  stock,  one  acre  small  fruits. 

Miller,  Thad,  Tulip,  Greene  County.    Small  stock. 

Milhouse,  Jesse  G.,  Ezra,  Jennings  County.  Location,  four  and  one-half 
miles  southeast  of  Butlerville.    Two  acres. 
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Milhouse,  Frank,  Hyd€,  Jennings  County.    Ijocation,  five  miles  southeast 

of  Bntlerville  and  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Hyde.    Three  acres 

nursery. 
Mills,  Grant,  Portland.    Small  fruits. 
Mlnnick,  Henry,  Conyerse,  Miami  County.     Location,  three  and  one-half 

miles  northeast.    Three  acres  apples,  cherries  and  pears. 
MoflSt,  Frank,  Carmel,  Hamilton  County.    Two  and  one-half  miles  south- 
east   Small  fruits. 
Moon,  H.  E.,  Portland,  Jay  County.    Small  stock. 
Moore,  C.  B.,  Monticello,  White  pounty.     Location,  two  miles  west  of 

Monticello.     Two  acres. 
Morris,  Thomas  M..  Clinton,  Vermillion  County.     Small  stock.    Dealer. 
Moyer,  G.  N.,  Laketon,  Wahash  County.    Location,  one  and  one-half  miles 

south.    Forty-five  acres  nursery  stock,  thirty  acres  of  fruit. 
Morrison,  O.  A.  J.,  Middle  Fork,  Clinton  County.    Location,  six  miles  south 

of  Michigantown.    Carolina  poplars.    Dealer. 
Overman,  J.  C,  Raysville.    One-half  mile  east.    Small  stock. 
Patterson,  P.  T.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.    Location,  one  mile  south  of 

town.    Two  acres  in  trees  and  three  in  small  fruits.  ' 
Paxson  &  Son,   George,   Pennville,  Jay  County.     Location,  three  miles 

northwest.    Two  acres  tree  fruits,  one-half  acre  small  fruits. 
Peffly,  T.  J.,  Dora,  Wabash  County.    Twenty  acres  small  fruits  and  sixty 

acres  in  orchard. 
Pennington,  C.  C,  North  Vernon,  Jennings  County.     Two  acres,  mostly 

small  fruits. 
Perry,  Alex,  McCutcheonville,  Vanderburgh  County.    Small  stock. 
Phelps,   William,    Nobles ville,    Hamilton    County.      Location,    two   miles 

southeast.    Five  acres  trees,  ten  acres  small  fruits. 
Phillips  Bros.,  HobbievlUe,  Greene  County.    Location,  oiie-half  mile  north. 

Twenty-eight  acres  in  tree  fruits. 
Potter,  E.,  Redkey,  Jay  County.    Location,  five  and  one-half  miles  north. 

Two  acres  small  fruits. 
Preble,  A.  C,  Marion,  Grant  County.    Location,  303  N.  Boots  street.    One 

acre  in  nursery  stock.    Dealer, 
lijigle,  Amos  &  Son,  Elnora,  Daviess  County.     Location,  south  side  of 

Elnora.    Twenty-five  acres  trees,  four  acres  small  fruits. 
Randolph  Bros.,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County.     Location,   three  miles 

southeast.    Fifty  acres. 
Reed  Nursery  Co.,  Harrell,  Jefferson  County.    Location,  two  and  one-half 

miles  southeast  af  Harrell.    Five  acres  in  nursery. 
Reed,  W.  C,  Vincennes,  Knox  County.     Location,  two  miles  southeast. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  nursery  stock.    Twenty-five  acres  small 

fruits. 
Rogers,  Hugh,  Knox,  Starke  County.     Location,  one  mile  south.    Three 

acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 
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Rogers,  R.  S.,  Bloom  field,  Greene  County.    Location,  two  miles  northwest 
of  town.    Three  acres  small  fruits. 

Roth,  Daniel,  Boonville,  Warrick  County.    Small  stock. 

Scott,  Charles  H.,  Winamac,  Pulaski  County.    Location,  one  and  one-half 
miles  southeast  of  town.    One  acre  trees,  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Jane,  WestrlUe,  Hamilton  County.    Small  stock. 

Semon.  H.  C,  BennvIUe,  Jennings  County.     Location,  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  in  Ripley  County.    One  and  one-half  acres  stock. 

Sharp,  G.  H.,  Linton,  Greene  County.    Small  stock. 

Simpson  &  Sons/ H.  M.,  Vincennes,  Khox  County.    Location,  two  miles 
east.    Fifty  acres  in  nursery  stock.    Twenty-five  acres  small  fruits. 

Sleeper  Bros.,  Fowler,  Benton  County.     Four  acres. 

Small,  Wm.  H.,  Attica,  Fountain  County.    Location,  near  town. 

Smith,  W.  F.,  Battleground,  Tippecanoe  County.    Five  acres  near  town. 

Smith,  Al.  B.,  Garfield,  Montgomery  County.    Location,  five  miles  north- 
east of  Crawfordsville.    Two  acres  small  fruit. 

Smith,  W.  H.  H.,  Medaryvllle,  Pulaski  County.    Dealer. 

Snodgrass,  J.  M.,  Kirklin,  Clinton  County.    Two  and  one-half  miles  south- 
west of  Scirclevllle.    Small  fruit.    Dealer. 

Suoddy  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County.    Dealers. 

Snoke,  J.  W.,  South  Bend,  St  Joseph  County.    Location,  in  town.    Dealer. 

Stacey,  W.  E.,  Lyons,  Greene  County.    Location,  nursery  two  miles  north. 
Six  acres  nursery,  one  of  small  fruits. 

Stineman,  Jonas,  Wawpecong,  Miami  Countj'.    Location,  six  miles  east  of 
Bennetts.    Dealer. 

Stout,  W.  C,  Monrovia,  Morgan  County.    Location,  two  and  one-half  miles 
southwest. 

Swaim,  H.  H.,  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County.     Location,  three  miles 
southwest    Six  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Teas,  E3.  Y.,  CenterviUe,  Wayne  County.    Location,  one  square  from  inter- 
urban  line.    Three  and  one-half  acres,  mostly  ornamentals. 

Terrell,  W.  T.,  Bloomfield,  Greene  County.    Location,  one-half  mile  north 
of  town.    Thirty  acres  in  trees  and  two  acres  small  fruits. 

The  Hancock  County  Nurseries,  E.  A.  Henby  &  Co.,  proprietors,  Green- 
field. 

Tniex,  G.  W.,  Lockman,  Brown  County.    Location,  seven  miles  north  of 
Freetown.     One  acre. 

Tull,  B.  A.,  Scottsburg.  Scott  County.    Peaches  only. 

Vemla,   Mrs.   Elizabeth,   New  Albany,   Floyd   County.     Location,  three 
miles  southwest  of  city.    Two  acres  in  nursery. 

Wabash  Valley  Nursery  Co.  (J.  B.  Evans),  Bluffton,  Wells  County.    Loca- 
tion, adjoining  the  town  on  west.    Thirty  acres  mixed  stock. 

Walker  &  Son,  F.,  New  Albany,  Floyd  County.    Location,  two  miles  north- 
east   Five  acres  in  nursery. 
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Ward,  T.  J.,  St.  Marys,  Vigo  County,  Location,  two  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  St  Marys  and  six  miles  northwest  of  Terre  Haute.  Ten 
acres  of  nursery  and  twenty-five  In  orchard. 

Webb,  T.  J.,  Attica,  Fountain  County.    Location,  northwest  of  town. 

White,  Harry,  New  Holland,  Wabash  County.  Location,  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Wabash.    Eight  acres  small  fruits.    Florist  and  dealer. 

Wicldzer,  James  M.,  Plymouth,  Marshall  County.  Location,  two  miles 
south.    Eight  acres  small  fruits.    Dealer. 

Williams,  John  J.,  Warren,  Huntington  County.  Location,  near  town. 
Dealer. 

Wilson,  J.  M.,  North  Judson,  Starke  County.  Location,  near  town.  Small 
fruits. 

Winchell,  G.  W.,  Tobinsport,  Perry  County.  Location,  northeast  of  W.  R. 
PoIl£.  Small  stock.  Six  acres  small  fruits.  One  acre  tree  fruits  and 
ornamentals. 

Witwer,  J.  B.,  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County.    Location,  one  mile  east. 

Wright  Nursery  Co.,  J.  M.  T.,  Portland,  Jay  County.  Resides  one  mile 
west.    Forty  acres  fruits  and  shade  trees. 

Young,  George  C,  Greensburg,  Decatur  County.  Location,  one  mile  south- 
east   One  acre  nursery  and  one  acre  small  fruits. 

President  Stevens:  Has  anyone  a  question  before  we  pass  on  to  the 
next  paper?  Jf  not,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next,  "Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Orchard,"  by  Joe  A.  Burton,  of 
Orleans,  Indiana. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Burton  is  unable  to  be  here,  but  I 
have  his  written  report  which  I  will  either  file  with  the  Secretary,  or 
read  to  the  Society.    I  think  I  can  read  it. 

President  Stevens:  Let  us  have  the  report.  We  want  to  know  how 
this  matter  is  getting  along. 


REPORT  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  ORCHARD,  1903. 


JOE  A.  BURTON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Trees  have  made  very  satisfactory  growth.  Many  in  seedling  plat 
nDUSually  large.  .  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  these  trees.  Some  are 
lO  to  12  feet  high,  with  nice  heads.  Some  are  but  little  larger  than  at 
end  of  first  year.  Some  are  smooth  and  beautiful.  Some  are  thorny  and 
unpromising.  Out  of  same  variety  of  seed  we  have  every  variety  of  color 
for  bark.    Some  of  these  trees  are  large  enough  to  bear,  but  there  is  little 
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chance  for  bearing  while  growth  Is  so  rapid.  We  think  best  to  Iteep  up 
cultivation  another  year;  then  seed  down  to  clover  and  try  to  force  them 
into  bearing.  None  of  these  seedlings  have  died  from  root  rot.  Have  lost 
about  forty  in  top-worker  and  variety  plats,  In  the  last  two  years  from 
this  disease.  These  were  replaced  this  fall  and  treated  with  different 
remedies  for  experiment  on  root  rot.  Some  treated  with  a  gallon  of  sand 
around  the  roots;  some  with  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  Pamunky  phosphate,  and 
some  with  Tennessee  rock.  In  my  own  orchard  some  trees  already 
affected  with  root  rot  were  transplanted  with  sand.  Three  trees  thus 
affected  were  planted  in  pure  satid  on  the  farm  of  Wm.  Turley,  River 
Vale.  The  observation  of  orcnards  in  sandy  land  free  from  root  rot  has 
led  me  to  experiment  with  sand. 

Last  spring  we  set  a  plat  of  sixty  Winesaps  for  testing  the  effect  of 
different  fertilizers  on  the  growth  of  trees.  Fertilizers  furnished  free  by 
German  Kali  works.  If  of  no  other  benefit  these  Winesaps  will  surely 
furnish  a  nice  source  of  revenue  for  the  orchard. 

.  Another  important  experiment  commenced  was  to  test  the  beariiig 
qualities  of  trees  propagated  from  abundant  and  shy  bearing  trees.  Va- 
rieties were  Grimes  and  Genet. 

All  trees,  except  the  seedlings,  are  protected  from  rabbits  and  ground- 
hogs by  Inch  mesh  poultry  netting. 

Nothing  positive  has  yet  been  done  in  regard  to  fence  provided  for 
by  our  last  legislature.  Every  imaginable  kind  of  fence  and  post  has 
been  duly  considered.  We  are  trying  to  make  no  mistake.  The  fence 
must  be  rabbit  proof  and  lasting  and  at  the  same  time  within  the 
appropriation.  The  indications  now  are  that  we  will  use  cedar  posts  and 
the  Brown 'fence. 

Only  pedigreed  apple  seeds  were  planted  last  winter.  Of  these,  none 
grew  except  Genet  pollenized  by  Grimes  and  Rome  Beauty. 

President  Stevens:  The  next  wiir  be  the  report  of  the  Trustee  of 
Purdue  University,  Sylvester  Johnson,  of  Irvington,  Indiana. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  A  yeaj  ago  I  made  an  elaborate  report  which  was 
criticised  on  account  of  its  length.  This  year  there  will  be  no  ground 
for  criticism  along  that  line. 

As  your  representative  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University, 
I  make  the  following  report.  Purdue  is  not  only  maintaining  its  hig^h 
standing  among  the  similar  institutions  of  this  country,  but  it  has  set 
its  mark  high  and  is  rapidly  approaching  the  enviable  position  to  which  it 
aspires.  It  is  growing  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  permanent  Im- 
provements. It  is  widening  its  work  especially  in  domestic  arts  and 
sciences.  It  has  even  gone  so  far  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  as  to 
establish  a  school  of  instruction  in  butter  making  for  farmers*  wives  at  a 
mere  nominal  cost.    It  is  giving  the  farmers  themselves  great  opportuul- 
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ties  for  acquiring  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  their  vocation  by  the 
holding  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  every  county  in  the  State,  to  which  it 
agrees,  when  requested,  to  send  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  its  faculty. 
The  completion  of  Fowler  Hall,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  the 
Installation  of  a  large  and  efllcient  heating  plant  are  the  two  prominent 
improvements  of  the  past  year.  This  plant  furnished  ample  heat  for  the 
many  buildings  on  the  campus. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SYLVESTER  JOHNSON. 

President  Stevens:  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next  topic. 

Prof.  Troop:  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  It 
Is  not  in  connection  with  the  report  submitted  by  Sylvester  Johnson,  but 
it  Is  on  the  subject  of  root  rot  and  connected  with  Burton's  report.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  in  southern  Indiana,  as  well  as  in  southern  Illinois. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  attended  at  St.  Louis,  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Apple  Growers*  Congress.  This  matter  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by 
Mr.  Waters,  of  Washington.  He  has  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  he  spoke  of  a  number  of  fungi  that  had  been  discovered  on 
trees  that  were  infested  with  root  rot,  and  yet,  he  was  not  able  to  say 
whether  any  one  of  them  was  responsible  for  the  disease.  He  has  proba- 
bly given  that-'SubJect  more  attention  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet,  after  he  had  gone  through  with  his  paper,  and  given  a 
long  talk  on  the  subject,  I  don't  think  anyone  knew  any  more  about  root 
rot  than  when  he  commenced,  and  I  don't  think  he  did.  The  fact  is  the 
disease,  as  he  stated  it,  is  underground,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at—is 
Tery  difficult  to  get  at  so  as  to  trace  it  out  from  beginning  to  end.  For 
this  reason,  these  different  fungi  that  are  found  on  the  trees,  on  the  roots 
of  the  trees  that  have  the  disease,  may  simply  be  a  result  rather  than  a 
cause,  so  that  as  yet,  we  may  say  briefly,  we  know  very  little  about  it. 
We  do  not  know  the  cause  or  the  remedy  for  root  rot. 

President  Stevens:  Do  you  say  this  disease  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  States? 

Prof.  Troop:  Not  entirely,  because  eastern  orchards  are  affected  with 
it  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  worse,  in  southern  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stout:    Is  it  confined  to  apple  trees? 

Prof.  Troop:    So  far  as  I  now  it  is  confined  to  apple  trees. 

Mr.  Ratliff:  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  root  rot  is  causing  the  death 
of  the  trees  Just  above  the  ground,  or  the  bark  breaking  loose  and  dying 
Just  above  the  ground? 
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Prof.  Troop:  This  disease  is  confined  to  the  roots.  The  tree  when  the 
disease  has  completed  its  course  will  fall  right  over.  It  destroys  the 
roots. 

« 

Mr.  Swaim:  I  have  never  seen  the  root  rot  as  it  exists  in  the  southern 
part  of  Indiana,  but  this  year  I  found  in  Kosciuslvo  County  cases  in  trees 
that  were  just  in  the  condition  that  Prof.  Troop  spoke  of,  and  which  at 
the  time  I  supposed  were  affected  with  what  they  call  root  rot.  The 
trees  simply  lost  their  roocs  and  were  standing  there  with  the  limbs  dead, 
and  you  could  easily  push  the  trees  over.  I  saw  this  in  two  dlCTerent 
orchards. 

Prof.  Troop:  1  will  say,  as  one  of  the  committee,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  trying  to  worli  out  down  there  in  Lawrence  County 
in  the  Experimental  Orchard  is  something  that  will  prevent  this  root  rot. 
As  yet,  we  haven't  accomplished  anything  definite. 

Mr.  Simpson:  Root  rot  is  found  in  forest  trees,  and  if  w^e  select  a  site 
for  an  orchard  we  must  be  careful  and  see  that  the  ground  Is  not  inocu- 
lated, and  possibly  In  that  way  we  can  avoid  a  great  deal  of  this  root  rot. 
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President  Stevens:  Mr.  Simpson,  may  I  ask  this  question?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  orchards  set  out  in  new  land  where  there  is  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  stumps,  roots,  etc.,  are  more  likely  to  have  trees  affected  in  this 
way? 

Mr.  Simpson:  Generally  speaking  it  is  ti'ue,  I  suppose,  but  I  am  toUl 
by  good  authority,  Mr.  L.  E.  Goodwin,  of  Missouri,  thaf  he  considered  the 
vegetable  soil  excellent  for  apple  orchards,  but  we  must  be  careful  in 
selecting  a  site  to  see  that  the  timber  is  not  affected  with  root  rot.  If  th*) 
forest  trees  are  affected  the  apple  trees  will  be  also,  but  if  the  timber  has 
been  clear  of  It,  I  should  think  it  would  be  all  right.  Newly  cleared 
ground  is  more  likely  to  have  it  than  old  ground. 

Prof.  Troop:  At  the  same  time,  while  that  is  probably  true,  yet,  1 
know  of  orchards  that  were  planted  on  old  ground  that  were  infested  with 
the  disease  of  root  rot  just  the  same.  In  fact  it  is  not  known  whether 
this  rot  attacks  forest  trees  or  the  rot  that  does  attack  the  forest  trees  is 
the  same  thing  that  attacks  the  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  generally  the  case, 
however,  when  an  orchard  Is  set  in  newly  cleared  ground  that  it  is  apt  to 
be  worse  than  if  planted  in  old  grouud. 

Mr.  Little:    Are  all  varieties  affected  the  same? 

Prof.  Troop:  I  do  not  know  whether  any  varieties  are  exempt  or 
not,  but  they  are  not  affected  alike. 

Mr.  Young:    At  what  age  are  trees  affected? 
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Prof.  Troop:  Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  from  three  to  six  and 
eight  years,  or  along  about  that.  I  have  seen  them  when  they  have  been 
planted  from  three  to  four  years  that  you  could  push  them  over  easily. 

Pres.  Stevens:  May  I  ask  you  if  in  your  examinations  of  nursery 
stock  you  have  ever  found  root  rot  in  the  nursery  stock? 

Prof.  Troop:    No,  sir,  I  have  never  found  it  in  a  nursery. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  should  like  to  know  if  Grimes'  Golden  is  more  suscepti- 
ble of  root  rot  than  any  other  variety  ? 

Prof.  Troop:    I  have  been  told  by  several  that  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  Davis:    It  is  worse  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Ratliff:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  selected  the  wrong  site  for 
.  our  orchard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  the  State  should  be  to 
select  some  place  in  which  root  rot  was  not  so  bad.  Most  varieties  will 
grow  as  well  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  as  they  will  in  any  other 
place  in  the  State.  I  am  like  some  of  the  fellows  were  when  we.  were 
discussing  where  to  place  this  orchard,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  the  majority  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  State 
somewhere,  atid  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  horticulturists.  I 
^ould  be  in  favor  of  changing  the  location  of  this  orchard  even  now,  and 
go  on  experimenting  in  new  varieites,  and  the  different  qualities  of 
different  varieties,  seedliitgs  as  well  as  standard  varieties.  I  think  in  the 
present  location  we  will  be  always  handicapped.  We  should  not  lose 
years  of  valuable  time  in  the  propagation  of  certain  fruits  and  apples. 

Prof.  Troop:  When  a  physician  experiments  on  typhoid  fever  he 
Usually  goes  where  there  is  fever.  For  this  reason  I  think  we  have  the 
''l^ht  spot  in  the  center  of  the  root  rot.  There  is  where  we  want  it  in 
order  to  experiment  along  these  lines.  We  have  things  all  right  there  to 
^^Periinent  with  and  the  kind  of  soil  needed.  The  conditions  are  very 
avorable  for  experimenting.  It  w^ould  be  very  much  better  if  we  could 
*^e  two  or  three  more  of  the  same  kinds  of  orchards  in  ulCferent  parts 
^^the  State,  but  we  haven't  means  for  that. 

**^-  Hatllff:  It  is  all  well  enough  to  experiment,  but  we  have  experi- 
mental orchards  for  the  purpose  of  determining  different  varieties  of 
groups  of  fruit  In  general. 

^  Membe^:    In  speaking  of  the  different  varieties  of  root  rot,  I  think 

that  the  Grimes*  Golden  is  the  worst  apple  in  our  State  for  root  rot    I 

nave  tried  them  four  times,  I  mean  four  different  times,  and  three  or 

four  years  is  the  longest  that  I  can  get  Grimes'  Golden  to  live.    By  this 

time  I  could  push  the  tree  over,  I  mean  at  the  end  of  this  time.    I  have 
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tried  planting  It  In  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  to  see  If  there  was  any  defer- 
ence, but  there  was  no  difference.  Now  I  have  some  grafted  in  a  White 
Pippin,  and  I  believe  they  will  stick.  I  would  not  plant  a  Grimes'  Golden 
coming  from  a  nursery  unless  I  linew  from  whence  it  came.  In  our 
experience  with  the  Grimes'  Golden  they  will  live  six  or  eight  years  all 
right  I  have  a  large  number  of  varieties,  but  not  a  large  orchard,  and 
this  is  the  only  apple  I  have  ever  lost  by  root  rot 

Mr.  Simpson:  The  Grimes'  Golden  has  a  tendency  to  die  Just  above  the 
ground,  and  that  is  not  just  what  is  usually  called  root  rot,  a;id  In  dia- 
cussing  this  I  should  think  we  had  better  be  sure  we  are  discussing  the 

same  rot.    Are  there  not  different  rots? 

» 

Prof.  Troop:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marsh:  I  want  to  ask  Prof.  Troop  If  when  yon  discover  root  rot  it 
^ill  be  safe  to  replant  with  another  tree? 

Prof.  Troop:  I  do  not  think  it  Is  ever  advisable  to  plant  another  tree 
where  one  tree  has  died. 

W.  B.  Flick:  You  can  make  conditions  suitable  so  that  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  plant  another  tree  when  one  has  died  with  root  rot  or  any 
other  disease,  or  old  age.  Simply  put  a  half  pound  or  pound  of  dynamite 
under  the  old  stump  and  touch  it  off.  This  blows  away  all  the  old  roots, 
old  soil  and  any  germs  of  disease  that  may  be  left  by  the  old  tree.  Fill 
the  hole  left  by  the  explosion  with  new  earth  and  plant  your  tree  and  it 
will  grow  all  right. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  In  regard  to  root  rot  the  stories  are  quite  con- 
flicting, and  1  will  make  it  more  so.  I  have  now  a  tree  that  was  planted 
thirty-two  years  ago,  in  Irvington,  in  the  place  where  I  am  told  by  persons 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  catfish  had  been  caught  fifteen  inches  long. 
It  bore  more  fruit  last  year  than  any  other  year. 

President  Stevens:    What  kind  of  a  tree  Is  that,  Mr.  Johnson? 

Sylvester  Johnson:  The  Grimes'  Golden.  That  is  the  one  we  have 
been  talking  about  last 

President  Stevens:  That  is  as  much  time  as  we  have  for  this  subject 
We  will  now  take  up  the  next  subject  We  have  with  us  a  gentleman 
whom  all  of  us  know  by  reputation,  a  man  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  an  up-to-date  orchardlst,  Mr.  Colllngwood  of  New  York,  who  will 
speak  to  you  now. 
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PI/A.NTING  AND  FEEDING  THE  ORCHARD. 


H.   W.   COLLINGWOOD,    NEW   YORK. 


I  suppose  If  one  would  take  this  crowd  back  to  New  Jersey  it  would 
make  a  fair  looking  Jersey  crowd.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  com- 
pliment for  Indiana,  or  New  Jersey. '  The  American  citizens  have  the 
same  earmarks  the  world  over,  and  every  crowd  is  very  much  alike. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  before  I  begin  talking  here  today,  that  it  seems 
a  little  strange  to  me  that  you  should  have  invited  a  Jerseyman  to 
come  here  and  talk  about  planting  an  orchard.  It  is  true  that  I  raise 
fruit  trees,  but  I  am  a  fruit  grower  in  a  modest  way.  There  are  many 
men  here  today  older  than  I  am,  who  have  had  a  fair  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience In  planting  an  orchard,  and  perhaps  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  than  I:  You  are  here  on  this  soil  of  the  Great  West,  and  no  doubt  are 
proud  of  your  lands,  but  I  am  none  the  less  proud  of  my  farm  in  the  East. 
I  must  say,  friends,  that  I  feel  my  inability  to  tell  you  very  much  about 
planting  an  orchard,  and  I  want  to  say  this  to  begin  with.  My  friend, 
Bir.  Hale,  came  here  once  upon  a  time,  and  thought  he  would  tell  you 
things  about  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  and  he  afterwards  told  me  that  you 
folkB  base  balled  him  out  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  to  know  it  all;  I  am 
simply  going  to  try  to  tell  you  what  I  am  doing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  should  do  these  things  Just  as  I  am  doing  them,  because  it  may 
be  that  your  conditions  will  not  warrant  your  doing  this.  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  this  afternoon  in  this  offhand,  man  to  man  way,  about  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  E<ast,  what  we  think  is  right  in  regard  to  planting  and 
caring  for  an  orchard,  etc.  Now,  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  will  want  to 
ask  me  some  questions  as  we  go  along,  and  I  want  to  state  to  you  frankly 
just  the  situation,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  do  not 
hear  very  well,  and  perhaps  will  not  hear  your  question.  If  I  do  not  stop 
and  answer  a  question  when  it  is  asked  it  is  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  it, 
for  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  I  can  hear.  If  I  do  not  answer  you  it  is 
simply  because  I  did  not  catch  it,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  write  out  the 
questions  and  hand  them  to  the  President  here,  and  he  will  act  as  the 
middlemaix    This  reminds  me  of  a  little  story. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  was  brought  up  on  Cape  Cod.  Now  this  is 
the  best  p]ace  on  earth  to  get  away  from,  and  the  poorest  place  to  stay. 
I  well  remember  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  that  there  was  one  old  fellow 
in  the  neighborhood  that  had  a  cider  mill.  I  don't  drink  cider  now.  This 
old  fellow  was  one  of  those  closefisted  people,  and  he  told  three  of  us  boys 
that  if  we  would  pick  up  enough  seedling  apples  from  under  the  trees 
along  the  road  to  fill  a  barrel,  and  then  put  them  in  the  hopper,  he  would 
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give  us  all  of  the  cider  we  could  drink.  Now,  you  can  see  friends,  that  I 
have  had  ambitions  in  my  days.  We  liurrie<lly  incked  up  the  ai)i»les  and 
put  them  in  the  hopper,  and  worlved  like  Turks  to  get  them  in,  then  began 
to  drink  some  cider.  The  old  fellow  came  around  the  corner,  and  said, 
"Boys,  you  can  have  the  cider,  but  you  must  not  go  inside  the  shed  to  get 
it."  There  might  have  been  boys  in  Indiana  that  would  have  given  up  and 
gone  away,  but  we  kept  our  courage.  We  w^ent  into  the  rye  field  and  got 
a  straw,  and  one  of  us  boys  crawled  through  the  fence  next  to  the  cider 
barrel,  and  stuck  the  straw  into  the  bung  hole.  The  old  man  thought 
he  would  fix  us  bj'  building  this  fence,  but  we  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 
But  alas,  the  straws  were  not  quite  long  enough,  so  we  poked  the  one 
straw  into  the  barrel,  and  the  boy  over  the  fence  took  both  straws  in  his 
mouth,  and  this  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  boys  on  the  outside 
could  get  tiie  cider.  This  was  my  first  experience  with  a  middleman.  It 
seemed  that  the  highest  ambition  of  our  middleman  was  to  fill  himself  up 
with  cider.  We  could  not  get  a  bit  until  the  middleman  was.  satisfied. 
And  the  trouble  was  that  when  he  was  satisfied  himself  he  lost  Interest. 
Now,  I  fear  that  that  is  the  way  with  every  middleman.  But  if  you  will 
write  out  your  questions  we  will  .have  the  President  to  act  as  middleman, 
and  he  will  pass  the  questions  along  to  me  as  the  boy  passed  the  cider. 
I  believe  that  we  can  have  a  better  meeting  in  this  way.  Now,  these 
questions  are  to  relate  to  any  matter. 

I  have  rough  land  on  wliich  to  plant  my  orchard;  I  know  nothing 
about  Indiana,  how  rougli  Indiana  is,  or  how  many  hillsides  you  have. 
The  reason  why  my  work  is  done  on  this  kind  of  land  is  easy  to  eive.  We 
have  within  fifty  miles  of  New^  York  City  a  great  many  pieces  of  land  that 
have  been  abandoned.  This  land  has  supported  five  or  six  generations  of 
people.  The  Eastern  people  have  made  a  mistake.  Many  j'ears  ago  they 
made  money,  and  they  made  lots  of  money  for  the  times  and  for  the 
occasions,  but  when  a  man  made  a  hundred  dollars  he  didn't  invest  R  in 
his  farm.  He  Invested  this  money  in  the  South  or  the  West.  There  have 
been  millions  of  dollars  of  money  dug  out  of  the  hills  of  New  England. 
If  I  had  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  money  that  has  been  made  here  I  could 
make  a  big  hole  in  the  national  debt.  The  fathers  have  been  investing  the 
money  in  other  places  until  the  boys  and  girls  do  not  feel  the  respect  they 
should  feel  for  the  farm,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farm 
is  a  good  place  to  make  the  dollars  but  a  poor  place  to  invest  them.  If 
you  make  ten  dollars  and  send  it  away  for  investment,  if  you  have  a  boy 
to  get  up  and  say.  "If  father  hasn't  faith  enough  in  his  farm  as  a  place 
to  put  his  dollars  in  I  will  go  where  the  dollars  can  be  invested,"  you 
liave  no  right  to  object.  That  is  the  way  the  New  England  people  did. 
These  places  have  supported  and  cared  for  six  generations,  and  I  call  my- 
self the  sixtli  and  one-half,  because  I  was  not  born  there. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  people  made  money  on  these  hills,  but 
tliei'e   came  a   timo  when   the  boys  were  no  longer  satisfied  to  live  on 
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pumpkin  and  milk  and  such  potatoes  as  father  couldn't  sell,  and  the  girls 
wanted  the  advantages  of  the  piano,  etc.,  that  the  girls  in  town  have,  and 
off  they  went.    So,  many  of  these  hillside  farms  stand  idle,  and  some  of 
these  places  are  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  New  York.    So  you 
see  many  hillside  farms  growing  wild.     They  are  idle,  no  one  will  take 
them  and  handle  them.    I  saw  this  situation  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  a  good  opportunity.    There  is  an  opportunity  in  everything  that 
a  man  runs  up  against,  or  that  a  man  runs  away  from.     If  you  will  take 
these  things  up  there  is  an  opportunity  in  them.     If  one  man  runs  away 
from  these  things,  and  another  man  takes  it  up  and  puts  ambition  into 
them,  and  care   and  thought— this  the   first   man    wouldn't   do— he,  can 
make  a  success,  and*  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  hillsides  farms  wlere  oppor- 
tunities.   I  could  buy  ninety  acres  of  fair  land  for  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  it  struck  me  that  there  was 
an  opportunity   that  doesn't  come  into  every  man's  life.     I   seized   the 
opportunity.    The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  break  three  or  four  plows  try- 
ing to  improve  the  ground,  and  I  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
didn't  blame  the  first  man  for  running  away  from  this  job.     I  employed 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-schooi,  and  started  him  to  work,  but 
when  he  came  in  at  night  his  face  was  as  long  as  a  fence  post,  and  he  told 
me  emphatically  that  he  tried  to  plow  the  field  and  lost  all  of  his  religion 
before  he  got  four  times  around.     Now  that  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  uo 
to  put  a  man  to  work  in  a  field  like  that.    Wlien  I  found  that  I  could  not 
cultivate  the  ground  I  began  to  try  to  think  of  jfomething  else.     I   had 
been  noticing  that  seedling  apple  trees  were  springing  up  all  around,  and 
the  thought  struck  me,  if  wild  apple  trees  will  grow,  why  won't  tame 
ones  if  they  have  right  conditions.    The  best  authority  that  I  could  get  on 
fruit  culture  told  me  that  there  was  no  use  in  planting  trees  unless  you 
<?ould  properly  prepare  the  ground.    It  told  me  that  I  must  prepare  it  as 
carefully  as  though  I  were  going  to  plant  corn,  and  that  It  was  out  of  the 
Question  to  handle  such  land  in  the  way  that  I  suggested.     But  still  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  reasoning  was  i)erfectly  sound.    Now,  my  system 
cultivating  trees  is  on  rough  land,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  of 
oCDeflt  to  you,  but  it  will  lead  to  discussion.     If  my  statements  seem  too 
^^^  call  me  right  down.    I  am  here  to  be  jumpe<l  on  and  cut  to  pieces, 
oave  always  agreed  with  baul,  that  the  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  tlie 
^**-     I   don't   know   w^hether   that   is    true   in    Indiana,    or   not.      This 
PP^aled  to  us  boys,  because  we  were  always  given  the  bone  to  gnaw  in 
^*e  days.     I  think  in  the  same  way,  that  the  nearer  we  can  get  the 
^^  to  the  rocks  the  less  danger  there  is  from  drouth.    There  is  a  better 
^'ice  if  the  root  goes  down  deep  in  the  rocky  mountain  soils,  and  soils 
^®red  with  stone  and  big  rocks.     It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  ideal  place 
^hich  to  grow  good  varieties  of  apples.     In  the  first  place  we  begin 
thout  cultivating  the  land  at  all.     I  wish  that  I  had  a  young  tree  hert* 
^  that  I  could  show  you  just  how  we  begin.     I  have  always  believed 
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that  it  was  a  mistake  for  me  to  talse  the  trees  Just  as  they  came  from  the 
nm*sery.  I  simply  clip  off  the  ends  of  the  roots  and  dig  n  hole  and  put 
in  the  tree  carefully  and  dance  it  up  and  down,  and  stand  with  a  cup  of 
sand  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  water  in  the  other,  and  have  a  boy  witb  a 
shovel  to  fill  in  the  hole  and  tamp  the  ground  down.  It  seems  to  me  that 
my  experience  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  it' is  useless  to  have  a  lari^e 
hole  in  which  to  plant  a  fruit  tree;  I  say  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary.  I 
take  a  tree  two  or  three  years  old,  that  will  stand  probably  a  little  higher 
than  my  shoulders,  and  with  roots  as  long  as  is  usually  found  on  this 
sized  tree,  and  cut  the  roots  back  until  there  is  really  no  root  at  all 
except  the  tap  root,  and  I  also  cut  the  top  off  until  the  tree  stands  only 
about  thi*ee  feet  high.  I  cut  the  top  away  back,  for  the  buds  will  come 
out  again.  Why  do  I  do  this?  What  is  there  in  it?  It  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  most  of  the  nurserymen,  who  like  to  sell  large  trees  to  you— 
trees  with  large  roots— and  like  to  tell  you  the  tree  with  the  finest  fiber 
roots  is  the  one  to  plant,  and  that  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  cut 
these  fiber  roots  off.  Tiiere  is  not  one  of  these  roots  that  lives  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  comes  cut  of  its  native  soil.  Why  do  we  want  to 
plant  dead  roots?  I  used  to  believe  the  story  that  all  these  roots  must  go 
into  the  ground,  but  I  think  I  know  better  now.  My  idea  of  cutting  off 
the  roots  is  about  this.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down  so  that  the  roots  are  very 
short,  in  the  first  place,  then  there  is  no  necessity  of  digging  a  large  hole 
in  which  to  plant  this  tree.  I  planted  fifteen  hundred  peach  trees  in  crow- 
bar holes:  I  took  the  June  Bud  peach  trees.  The  trees  came  to  me  a 
little  large;  I  bought  these  trees  In  the  South,  and  I  cut  them  down  to  an 
average  of  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  I  cut  the  roots  off  clear, 
and  there  wasn't  any  more  sign  of  a  root  on  those  trees  than  there  is  on 
this  lead  pencil.  We  took  these  trees  into  a  space  of  ground  that  had 
not  been  plowed  for  over  thirty  years,  and  took  the  crow-bar  and  punched 
holes  into  the  ground  and  pushed  the  little  June  Bud  into  the  hole,  and 
took  a  cup  of  sand  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  water  in  the  other,  and 
poured  them  in  and  made  a  cement  around  the  tree,  and  pounded  and 
jammed*  the  dirt  in  with  a  tamper.  Out  of  this  fifteen  hundred  trees 
fourteen  hundred  seventy-five  lived,  and  most  of  them  are  alive  today. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  to  see  how  they  are  growing.  I  wish  I  couid  have 
one  of  them  here.  Tlie  first  thing  they  do  when  planted  this  way  is  to 
start  out  roots  and  they  run  away  down  deep.  When  we  tried  to  dig  some 
of  these  trees  up  we  found  that  the  roots  had  run  three,  four  and  five, 
and  sometimes  six  feet  into  the  ground  and  then  we  lost  them.  I  took  one 
of  the  long-rooted  trees  and  planted  it  by  the  side  of  these  trees  Just  as 
it  came  from  the  nursery.  In  every  case  the  trees  with  the  roots  running 
out  from  the  side  were  the  first  to  die.  Most  of  the  long-rooted  trees  have 
their  water  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  when  we  do  not 
have  enough  rain  they  suffer  greatly,  while  the  trees  without  roots  rup 
deeper  and  have  moistur^  all  the  time,  and  the  dry  weather  doQS  i^ot  seem 
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to  affect  them  at  all.  I  noticed  that  these  roots  would  ^o  four  or  five 
feet  before  they  made  a  single  sideroot.  I  have  been  asked  what  I  think 
of  this  Idea  of  total  root  pruning.  It  is  Just  as  much  wrong  as  to  put  the 
tree  In  the  ground  with  no  pruning  at  all.  In  your  soil  four  or  hTe  dig9 
with  a  spade  is  deep  enough  for  a  tree.  Take  a  little  apple  tree  with  the 
roots  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  generally  you  find  them  putting 
fine  dirt  around  them,  too.  We  leave  a  tap  root  and  pound  the  dirt  in 
«rith  a  mall  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  trees  over.  You  know 
in  our  country  we  have  lots  of  wind,  and  we  must  have  our  trees  in  solidly 
or  they  will  blow  around. 

President  Stevens:    Do  you  prefer  this  to  staking  the  trees? 

That  Is  a  fair  question.    When  we  cut  off  all  of  the  roots  the  tree  If 
hard  to  keep  steady  against  the  wind.     The  side- feeding  roots  do  not 
come  in  until  the  second  year:  on  the  other  hand  when  you  leave  the 
roots  three  inches  long  you  get  the  double  effect.    I  do  not  like  to  stake 
&  tree.    My  experience  is  that  when  we  put  a  tree  pruned  like  that  into 
the  ground  and  pound  the  dirt  hard  around  it,  it  is  exactly  like  a  boy 
starting  up  under  hard  conditions.    Take  a  poor  boy  thrown  out  upon  the 
world.    His  father  can't  assist  him.    His  father  is  a  very  poor  man.  and 
is  working  hard  to  keep  his  family  and  can't  even  pay  the  mortgage. 
His  mother  tells  him  that  she  would  gladly  help  him,  but  the  other  chil- 
dren have  to  be  brought  up,  and  there  is  no  help  for  him.    That  boy  takes 
off  his  coat  and  knuckles  down  and  makes  a  man  of  himself.     He  is 
worth  two  men  of  the  kind  that  their  fathers  put  their  hands  in  their 
poclcets,  and  hands  him  the  money  to  spend,  or  the  boy  that  has  his 
bother  to  intercede  and  beg  for  him  if  his  father  is  not  willing  to  furnish 
the  cash.    Now  the  tree  that  I  have  been  talking  about  and  the  method 
^y  which  I  plant  It  is  in  most  respects  like  the  boy  that  has  to  shift  for 
Winself.     The  tree  without  roots  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
*^d  When  it  establishes  itself  in  that  way  it  seems  to  throw  out  side- 
'^ts  and  makes  trees  as  we  would  have  them  made.    I  have  found  that  I 
^et  a  better  rooted  tree  by  cutting  the  roots  off.     When  I  planted  my 
^^  trees  In  this  way  I  didn't  see  how  on  earth  they  would  live,  but 
'onjehow  or  other  they  persist  In  living.    You  couldn't  kill  them.    I  dug 
^P  one  of  the  trees  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  what  a  strong  root 
P^^th  that  tree  had  made.    I  have  seen  men  go  out  of  meetings  like  this 
i^Qd  throw  their  shoulders  back,  and  stick  their  thumbs  in  their  armpits, 
*^^  Say,  "What  a  big  man  I  am."     I  hope  I  am  not  of  this  class.     I 
.  tumk  our  distinguished  men  have  spent  too  much  time  in  telling  us  to 
P'^He  and  spray  and  how  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  the  tree  that  is 
•  *"^ve  ground.    Is  there  any  way  to  improve  the  root  growth,  and  make 
^*  Part  of  the  tree  that  is  above  ground  do  the  work  it  should?    Why 
^^  'We  cut  back  the  top?    Why  do  some  set  the  tree  Just  as  it  comes 
^^  the  nurs^y?    The  reason  I  cut  the  top  back  is  because  there  are  too 
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many  trees  with  the  wrong  kind  of  top.  I  believe  the  strength  of  tlie 
tree  lies  In  that  part  of  the  tree  which  is  just  below  the  ground,  or  the 
main  center  or  base  of  the  tree,  where  most  of  the  main  roots  start  from. 
What  is  the  most  Important  part  of  a  man?  I  should  Judge  that  the  head 
should  be.  I  believe  in  cutting  back  as  close  to  this  central  base  as 
you  can  and  causing  the  tree  to  start  out  a  new  growth.  You  take  a  boy 
that  has  certain  bad  habits.  Should  we  let  him  go  and  develop  these 
bad  habits  more  and  more.  No,  that  would  be  the  worst  thing  anj'one 
could  do.  You  must  see  to  it  that  you  take  these  habits  out  of  him. 
You  must  cut  these  habits  out  as  close  to  the  head  and  soul  of  the  boy 
as  you  can,  and  start  him  out  again.  1  cut  the  tree  back  in  order  to  get 
the  head  to  suit  me.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  this 
mattec  as  to  Just  wliat  Is  what.  How  close  should  the  tree  be  cut? 
Some  say  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground.  Why?  The  flrsfwlnd 
that  comes  your  tree  will  sway  back  and  forth  like  a  ijeudulum  with  every 
breeze,  and  you  will  lose  your  fruit  in  the  swing,  and  when  the  fruit 
fails  from  one  of  these  sl^y  scrapers  it  has  so  far  to  fall  that  it  is  bruised 
so  that  it  isn't  fit  for  the  market  at  all.  When  your  trees  are  lower  the 
fruit  is  not  all  spoiled  when  it  drops.  The  low  trees  are  much  nicer  to 
get  at  when  you  are  trying  to  spray  your  orchard.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  spraying  problem  is  troubling  you  as  much  here  as  It  is  in  our  place 
or  not.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  tough  proposition.  The  San  Jose 
scale  Is  working  in  our  orchards  in  a  most  shameful  way.  Some  orchards 
have,  been  abandoned  because  the  owners  would  not  spray.  I  have  a 
place  in  town  where  I  live  sometimes  two  months  In  the  year,  and  I 
planted  a  plum  tree  that  was  entirely  free  from  this  infection.  Now,  In 
order  to  fight  scale  properly  you  want  to  get  down  close  and  get  the 
scale  while  it  is  young.  We  find  that  the  surest  way  to  tight  this  Is  to 
begin  with  ar  brush  and  paint  with  lime  of  sulphur  wash  all  the  way  from 
this  time  until  spring.  1  find  that  the  lime  of  sulphur  wash  is  the  most 
effective  thing  for  this.  If  your  trees  are  away  up  out  of  reach  It  malLes 
it  hard  for  you  to  go  over  them  in  this  way,  unless  you  bad  a  brush  ^rith 
a  very  long  handle,  and  1  hardly  believe  that  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
tight  It  In  that  way.  We  do  not  want  the  apples  to  fall  from  the  top  of 
these  tall  trees  to  the  ground,  because  only  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
fruit  will  be  suitable  for  selling.  We  have  good  heavy  sod  underneath 
the  trees,  and  when  the  apples  fall  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  will  be 
first-class.  Of  course  I  will  admit*  that  the  low  trees  have  disadvantages. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  your  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  orchard  you  would 
want  the  limbs  to  be  up  higher  or  they  will  get  more  than  their  share. 
I  have  hogs  in  my  orchard  and  the  hogs  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs 
and  take  the  branches  in  their  mouths  and  shake  the  apples  down  ou  the 
ground.  Sometimes  hogs  and  humans  are  very  much  alike.  I  think  by 
this  method  you  will  have  a  better  shaped  tree.  If  you  will  cut  the  roots 
off  and  plant  a  tree  as  I  have  described,  you  will  note  a  peculiar  thing. 
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You  will  observe  that  the  lower  buds  will  come  out  soonest.  The  i)runed 
tree  always  heads  lower  to  the  ground.  I  believe  that  some  men  plant 
trees  just  as  they  come  from  the  nursery  even  when  they  know  they 
oughtn't  to,  but  they  dislike  to  cut  them  off,  fearing  they  will  not  do -It 
just  right,  or  for  fear  they  will  spoil  ilie  tree,  or  because  they  are  too 
chicken-hearted  or  something  of  the  kind.  They  will  do  this  when  they 
know  they  ought  to  do  otherwise.  As  1  have  snid.  If  you  prune  back  both 
the  root  and  the  top  1  believe  It  will  make  a  better  shaped  head.  This  Is 
the  general  way  In  which  we  plant  trees. 

Some  folks  say  that  sentimental  r<»ahOU8  have  no  place  In  fruit  grow- 
ing, but  I  have  two  little  waifs  that  I  am  bringing  up,  and  I  think  tiiis  is 
the  best  thing  that  I  could  select  for  them  to  do.    1  want  these  two  little 
waifs  to  stay  on  the  farm  when  they  are  grown.    I  don't  want  tliem  to 
be  measurers  of  tapes  and  ribbons  behind  u  counter,  or  to  spend  iheU- 
lives  making  figures  In  books,  or  pleading  cases  in  courts  of  justice.     1 
"want  these  little  fellows  to  occupy  this  farm  which  I  luive  honored.     I 
want  these  little  fellows  to  grow  up  with  the  farm.    They  can  look  back 
when  they  are  grown,  on  the  trees   that   they  have  planted,   and  say, 
"This  Is  what  I  did  with  my  own  little  hands."     If  1  plant  this  In  grass 
or  potatoes  or  corn  these  boys  might  say  they  have  raised  so  many  crops 
of  hay,  or  so  many  bushels  of  corn,  or  so  many  potatoes,  but  they  will 
all  be  gone,  and  what  have  they  to  show  for  what  they  have  done?    The 
work  will  grow  out  of  their  hands.     When  one  of  these  little  fellows 
plants  n  tree  In  the  ground  and  cares  for  It,  and  watchejg  it,  he  can  look 
back  when  he  Is  twenty-one  and  say,  "That  is  my  tree."    You  could  not 
get  him  to  leave  the  farm,  he  would  rather  stay  with  his  handiwork.     I 
*<^/t  that  your  way  of  planting  may  be  better  than  mine,  but  1  like  my 
^^7»  and  1  am  working  more  for  these  boys  than   for  anything  else. 
♦rhen  I  came  to  this  farm  there  were  three  or  four  old  orchards,  but  the 
apples  were  very  small,  and  I  lost  faith  In  the  orchards.     I  guess  that 
Was  the  trouble,  that  the  people  before  me  had  lost  faith  In  the  orchard 
•D<i  had  quit  doing  as  they  should  by  it.     We  have  been  at  work  year 
8rter  year  and  Ve  now  have  fine  apples  like  these  on  the  table.     Get  a 
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and  slick  to  It  even  though  your  wife  makes  fun  of  you,  and  the 


'"fed  man  tells  the  neighbors  you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,  and 
"®  neighbors  go  around  and  say  that  they  have  a  lunatic  in  their  neigh- 
borhood.   In  the  face  of  your  wife  you  will  live  to  see  the  time  when  all 
01  the  folks  will  come  around  and  say,  possibly  not  to  your  face,  but 
they  ^j2|  ggy  j^^  "There  Is  a  big  man."    No  one  will  hardly  say  it  to  your 
™^»   but  they  will  say  It.     Even  your  wife  will  think  so.     We  don't 
™tend  to  cultivate  our  trees.    We  cut  the  trees  back  and  put  them  in  the 
'^^nd  and  let  them  look  out  for  themselves.     Some  people  put  ordinary 
stable  manure  around  their  trees.    My  Idea  Is  that  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  put 
^^s  mulch  on  before  the  ground  freezes.     The  roots  will  start  out  fibres 
^^ore  they  start  Into  winter  quarters.     Put  mulch  around  them.     We 
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plant,  the  orchard  in  grass  and  probably  take  what  we  have  to  have  for 
the  horses  and  leave  the  rest  In  the  orchard,  putting  it  around  the  trees. 
I  have  cultivated  some  trees  to  see  If  there  was  any  difference.  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  cultivated  tree  at 
first.  They  are  larger.  They  will  not  head  so  close  to  the  ground.  I  have 
made  the  best  looking  liend  I  think.  This  is  the  way  we  take  care  of  the 
orchard.  We  feed  the  trees  the  best  we  know  how.  My  orchard  Is  not 
very  large,  because  I  want  the  boys  to  feel  they  have  an  interest  in  the 
trees,  and  want  them  to  take  care  of  them  mostly.  They  can  go  out 
with  the  mower  and  a  sickle  and  cut  the  grass  down,  and  In  this  way  feel 
as  if  the  trees  were  more  to  them.  When  they  are  twenty-one  you 
couldn't  get  them  away  from  the  farm.  They  will  say,  "Here  is  the  work 
of  our  own  little  hands."  Wouldn't  it  be  a  grand  thing  if  more  of  our 
boys  could  be  brought  up  to  stay  ou  the  farm.  The  farm  is  the  place  <f or 
them.  They  can  make  a  living  ou  the  farm.  If  the  farmer  wants  his 
boys  to  stay  on  the  farm  he  must  invest  some  money  there  for  them. 

Now  I  have  left  myself  open  for  questions  if  you  care  to  ask  any. 
There  is  an  old  saying  where  1  came  from  that  a  deaf  man  either  says 
nothing,  or  talks  all  the  time;  sometimes  he  does  both. 

We  have  to  fertilize  our  land,  fur  four  or  five  generations  have  existed 
upon  it  and  have  kept  taking  off  and  not  putting  back,  and  it  is  now  up  to 
the  place  where  we  must  fertilize  if  we  get  good  results.  I  heard  a  man 
from  Boston  say  the  other  ^siy  that  the  farming  land  of  the  country  was 
in  the  West.  He  said  that  in  Indiana  absolutely  all  they  needed  was  clover 
and  that  they  never  used  chemical  fertilizers.  We  can  raise  just  as  good 
crops  as  anybody,  but  we  must  use  chemical  fertilizers.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  for  us  to  use  them  in  the  East.  A  great  many  of  our  people 
there  have  used  the  wrong  kind  of  fertilizer  aud  have  almost  spoiled  their 
soil.  Wood  ashes  are  good  for  the  soil,  but  most  of  the  wood  ashes 
that  we  find  never  saw  the  fire.  They  make  this  compound  and  sell  it  for 
wood  ashes.  This  Is  done  time  and  time  agalu.  They  take  potash,  slag 
and  lime,  and  form  a  compound  which  chemists  can  not  tell  whether  or 
not  it  is  wood  ashes.  It  is  certainly  a  mixture.  We  fall  short  of  wood 
ashes.  There  is  positively  nothing  better  than  wood  ashes.  Stable 
manure  is  good  but  it  contains  too  much  nitrogen.  I  think  that  the 
trouble  with  a  great  many  orchards  is  that  they  are  fed  on  this  year  after 
year,  and  consequently  have  more  nitrogen  than  they  need,  and  this  pro- 
motes wobd  growth  which  has  to  be  cut  off.  We  get  a  highly  colored 
fruit  When  I  advise  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizer  I  sometimes  run 
against  a  snag,  for  many  people  object  to  any  form  of  this.  In  the  East 
we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to  take  anything  if  we  can 
get  our  money's  worth  out  of  it.  By  using  the  fertilizer  on  top  of  the 
ground  it  keeps  the  grouud  fertilized  and  moist,  but  the  roots  are  too 
aear  the  top  of  the  ground.  If  you  use  bone  you  will  probably  have  good 
results,  but  you  will  find  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  putting 
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tbe  bone  Into  the  ground.  When  yon  take  a  form  of  fertilizer  that  is  not 
soluble  it  is  the  best  plan  to  put  it  under  ground.  Leave  the  top  of  the 
ground  for  the  more  soluble  ones.  If  we  could  get  ground  phosphate 
rock  cheap  enough  it  would  be  fine.  It  sells  for  $16,  which  is  $6  more 
than  It  is  worth.  This  would  be  a  benefit  to  our  fruit  growers.  We 
could  gel  it  from  France  and  Germany  for  much  less  than  this  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  cost  of  getting  It  over  here.  I  can't  say  about  this 
fertilizer  for  the  Middle  West  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your  land, 
or  with  your  figures.  We  have  found  that  we  like  the  nitrate  of  potash. 
We  use  three  parts  of  bone  and  one  of  nitrate  of  potash.  If  your  land 
is  rich  it  will  not  need  so  much  feeding. 

We  have  found  that  you  want  to  plant  peaches  on  light  ground.  I 
liave  found  that  if  you  cultivate  a  tree  the  leaves  will  drop  off  early,  by 
the  first  or  middle  of  November,  and  I  wondered  if'  this  was  the  rule  with 
all  orchards,  and  I  found  that  wherever  I  found  cultivated  orchards  that 
seven  out  of  the  ten  trees  would  lose  their  leaves  early,  and  that  on  the 
mulched  orchards  the  leaves  would  be  thick  and  green.  The  whole  tree 
would  be  green  up  until  Christmas.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  trees  to 
shed  their  leaves  too  early.  It  is  best  for  them  to  stick  on  the  tree  as 
long  as  you  can  get  them  to.  I  presume  this  Is  true  out  here,  that  when 
one  cultivates  they  need  to  fertilize  more.  There  is  one  thing  we  must  not 
forget  in  planting  a  large  tree,  and  that  is  that  there  should  be  more 
fertilizer  when  a  large  tree  Is  planted.  A  large  tree  absolutely  needs  some 
form  of  vegetable  matter,  not  alone  for  the  fact  that  It  gives  up  nitrogen, 
but  because  It  helps  hold  water.  My  experience  Is  that  the  peach  Is  In 
need  of  nitrogen  In  the  soil  more  than  any  other  form  of  fruit.  You 
should  put  something  In  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  good  vegetable 
fertilizer,  -f-  think  you  will  like  the  color  and  character  of  your  fruit  if 
this  Is  done — If  you  put  vegetable  matter  Into  the  soil.  I  have  found  this 
in  regard  to  mulching— your  fruit  will  be  smaller  but  firmer,  and  darker 
In  color  than  when  you  cultivate  the  trees.  It  is  a  singular  thing  and  I 
can  not  explain  it.  It  is  a  question  of  which  kind  of  fruit  you  like  best 
One  is  higher  in  color,  but  Is  not  so  firm. 

There  is  one  more  thing  in  my  mind.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  this  to  a 
gathering  of  intelligent  men  and  women  like  this.  I  do  not  like  to  leasee 
this  subject  of  planting  trees  unless  I  say  a  few  words  about  the  spiritual 
side  of  planting  trees.  There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  farm. 
This  is  shown  by  this  illustration.  Two  men  lived  neighbors;  went  to  the 
same  church;  their  children  attended  the  same  school;  drank  out  of  the 
same  well,  and  both  men  worked  on  farms,  but  what  a  difference  in  their 
home  coming.  One  man  looked  and  longed  for  the  sun  to  set  and  did  not 
see  that  God  had  painted  the  sunlight  on  the  hills  and  sky  but  saw 
nothing  In  this  but  the  closing  of  another  day  of  toil  and  drudgery.  He 
said  that  life  was  not  worth  living,  and  he  would  to  God  he  could  get 
away  from  the  drudgery  and  toil  of  the  farm.    But  how  different  with  the 
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other  man.  Down  deep  in  his  heart  he  tliaulied  God  that  he  was  i>er 
mitted  to  go  to  his  home  once  more.  The  home  he  would  die  for,  the 
home  he  would  fight  for,  and  hetter  than  all  the  home  he  would  live  for 
as  long  as  life  and  strength  permitted.  My  friends,  one  of  these  men  was 
living  on  the  drudgery  side  of  life,  and  the  other  man  was  living  on  the 
spiritual  side  of  it. 

When  you  plant  a  tree  in  the  ground  it  is  not  a  dead  stick 
of  wood  with  no  life  in  it.  What  grows  from  the  little  stick  which  you 
put  into  the  ground?  "The  labor  of  my  hands  shall  fulfil  my  Lord's 
commands,"  and  I  hope  that  the  fruit  of  this  orchard  will  ;n  a  measure 
repay  the  hands  that  planted  the  orchard.    Now  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  difference  in  effect  of  nitrate  and  sulphate 
of  potash? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  The  first  difference  in  effect  is  on 'the  pocketbook. 
If  you  buy  the  nitrate  of  potash  you  will  have  four  or  five  dollars  left. 
The  nitrate  has  a  salty,  acid  effect  on  the  soil,  and  this  effect  is  injurious 
to  a  great  many  fruits.  I  have  known  this  to  be  used  on  strawljerries, 
but  the  crop  was  very  poor.  Some  people  use  the  sulphate  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  berry.  The  salt  In  the  nitrate  is  what  prevents  the 
improvement.  Common  salt  is  more  soluble  than  chloride  of  potash,  but 
it  is  not  always  washed  out  of  the  soil. 

A  Member:    Do  you  always  practice  fall  planting? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  I  always  practice  it  for  apples,  but  not  for  peaches. 
I  plant  them  in  the  spring.  They  will  not  do  so  well  when  planted  in 
the  fall,  but  I  certainly  do  like  to  plant  apple  trees  in  the  fall.  I  like 
fall  planting  best 

A  Member:    What  breed  of  hogs  do  you  raise? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  Well,  I  keep  the  Berkshire,  the  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Chester  Whites. .  They  have  good  points.  I  have  kept  the  Poland  China; 
but  I  like  the  others  best.  I  think  they  are  the  most  intelligent  hog,  if 
intelligence  is  worth  anything  in  a  hog.  They  will  run  about;  I  will  not 
say  they  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs  and  play  baseball  with  an  apple» 
but  they  are  a  quick  and  active  hog.  You  can  buy  a  pig  close  to  New 
York  for  $3,  and  feed  him  $2  worth  of  grain,  and  let  him  run  in  the 
orchard  and  eat  the  falling  apples  and  hi  the  fall  sell  him  for  $11.  You 
can't  take  four  or  five  dollars  in  Wall  Street  and  make  that  amount  of 
money  on  it.  Therefore  I  am  glad  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  the 
Berkshire  hog  is  a  winner. 

A  Member:    What  gi-ade  of  hogs  do  you  keep  in  your  orchard? 

Mr.  Collingwood:    I  keep  the  Berkshire  hog,  for  they  will  run  about 
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and  eat  the  apples  as  fast  as  they  fall,  and  >yill  watch  for  them,  and  some 
are  wise  enough  to  take  the  end  of  the  limb  in  their  mouths  and  shake  it 
so  that  the  apples  will  fall. 

A  Member:    And  you  like  wood  ashes  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  Wood  ashes  is  the  best  fertilizer  you  can  get  You 
must  remember  that  wood  ashes  will  not  supply  any  nitrogen  at  all,  and 
must  handle  them  accordingly.  This  is  a  valuable  way  to  fertilize,  but  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  the  genuine  wood  ashes. 

A  Member:    How  much  are  the  genuine  w^ood  ashes  worth? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  You  have  run  up  against  a  hard  proposition  now. 
It  is  said  that  every  pound  of  nitrogen  is  worth  sixteen  cents,  potash  Ave 
cents,  phosphoric  acid  four  and  one-half  cents.  This  is  the  basis  on  which 
they  handle  these  in  New  York  City.  In  Italy  nitrogen  is  only  worth  one 
cent  a  pound.  We  figure  that  there  would  be  one  hundred  pounds  of 
potash,  or  $5;  thirty-six  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton  of  potash, 
$1.60;  six  hundred  poimds  of  lime,  about  $8  total  value  per  ton.  But  I 
could  not  tell  you  just  what  a  ton  would  cost  you. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  value  of  wood  and  coal  ashes,  two-thirds 
wood  and  one-third  coal? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  I  did  not  plan  to  answer  any  questions  on  this  line, 
as  I  am  no  chemist  at  all,  but  on  the  basis  you  have  named,  I  would  say 
a  ton  of  such  ashes  would  be  worth  not  tiuite  five  dollars.  There  is  a 
small  amount  of  lime  in  coal  ashes,  but  there  is  nothing  else  of  value. 

A  Member:    Are -coal  ashes  of  any  va^ue? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  They  are  not  valuable  for  fruit  at  all.  I  sometimes 
use  them  to  put  around  currant  bushes,  and  pack  them  down  hard.  They 
are  better  for  clay  ground  than  for  other  soils. 

A  Member:  About  what  time  in  the  year  do  you  remove  the  mulch 
from  around  your  trees? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  Generally  about  the  middle, of  April,  but  It  depends 
upon  the  season  somewhat. 

A  Member:    Is  sawdust  goq^  to  put  around  trees? 

■  Mr.  Collingwood:  I  w^ould  put  rotten  sawdust  around  the  trees.  But 
1  would  not  use  fresh  sawdust.  The  fresh  sawdust  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill  contains  a  turpentine  acid  which  is  bad  for  the  soil.  Sawdust  that 
has  been  used  as  bedding  for  horses  is  good. 
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President  Stevens:  I'hJs  fiiiishes  our  program  for  this  afternoon.  We 
will  have  Mr.  Collingwood  ngain  this  evening,  and  after  his  talk  there 
will  be  an  informal  reception  and  social  in  connection  with  this  eyening's 
program.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary, who  might  as  well  name  them  now  as  any  time. 

Secretary  Flick:  That  Committee  will  consist  of  William  Stout,  J.  C. 
Qrossman,  Prof.  Troop,  H.  H.  Swaim,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Flick,  and 
Mrs.  Hale. 

President  Stevens:  You  will  note  this  on  your  programs,  and  we  have 
thought  that  this  would  be  an  excellent  way  for  us  to  get  acquainted 
with  one  another.  Everyone  must  speak  to  everyone  else  before  going 
home  toiiight. 

If  there  is  notTfing  further  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  7:30  this 
evening. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

December  2,  1903,  7:30  p.  m. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Collingwood  on 
"Handling  Fruit  in  the  New  York  Market." 

Mr.  Collingwood:  Mr.  President  and  Friends— 1  want  to  talk  to  yon 
this  evening  about  the  New  York  fruit  market  It  is  possible  that  the 
fruit  market  in  New  York  does  not  concern  you  particularly,  but  there 
is  Just  this  about  it— New  York  receives  fruit  from  every  city,  State, 
county  and  clime.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work 
in  New  York.  Now  before  I  begin  1  want  to  say  this.  1  want 
you  to  remember  this  story.  There  was  a  young  minister  Just  out 
of  school  that  thought  he  would  go  out  into  the  country  and  preach  a 
Thank8gi\1ng  sermon  for  the  good  old  fathers  of  the  earth,  and  would 
preach  them  one  that  they  would  remember  as  long  as  they  lived.  He 
began  his  divine  services,  and  railed  on  every  ism  under  the  sun.  He 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty.  After  the  service  nobody  said  a  word 
to  him,  excepting  Deacon  Jones,  and  he  invited  him  home  to  dinner  with 
him.  When  dinner  was  called  the  young  minister  took  his  seat  at  th:: 
table,  and  of  course  thought  that  he  w€yild  be  called  upon  to  say  grace, 
but  instead  the  lady  of  the  house  did  this  herself.  She  said  '*Good  Lord, 
I  am  thankful  that  this  young  man  has  come  here  to  speak  the  word; 
I  am  thankful  he  has  come  here  to  speak  with  courage,  and  I  am  most 
solemnly  thankful  that  what  he  says  ain't  so."    Now  when  I  get  through 
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and  yon  are  ready  to  say  grace  I  hope  that  you  will  not  say  that  you  are 
thankful  that  what  I  say  ain't  so.  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  thought 
that  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  New  York  there  are 
four  million  three  hundred  twenty  thousand  people.  Just  think  of  that. 
You  could  take  some  two  or  more  of  the  States  of  the  Union  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  there  would  not  be  as  many  people  in  all  of  them 
combined  as  there  are  within^  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  as  a  center.  This  .is  wonderful.  Out  of  this  four  and  one- 
half  millions  of  people  not  five  per  cent  ever  raise  any  fruit;  ninety-five  per 
cent  are  totally  dependent  on  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  for  what  they 
eat  Suppose  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  in  New  York  City  if  they 
did  not  receive  supplies  from  the  country.  For  one  day's  consumption 
forty-four  thousand  barrels  of  apples,  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
baskets  of  peaches,  and  two  and  one-half  million  quarts  of  strawberries  are 
used.  If  the  people  of  New  York  would  consume  as  many  apples  accord- 
ingly as  the  farmers  do,  they  would  use  instead  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  ^ 
apple  crop,  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  five  times  as  many  as  they  do  now. 
The  people  of  New  York  do  not  eat  one-tenth  of  the  fruit  they  ought  to, 
and  the  fruit  they  eat  is  not  as  fresh  as  it  might  be.  In  New  York  they 
buy  for  looks,  and  the  Ben  Davis  apple  has  not  a  taste  in  accordance  with 
its  appearance  and  it  thereby  begets  a  disuse  of  apples.  This  is  why 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  Ben  Davis  apple  is  not  the  proper 
apple  for  New  York.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  plain 
ab<iut  these  matters,  friends.  I  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  The 
people  of  New  York  demand  a  strong,  biting  acid  in  their  fruit  My 
partner  is  a  man  who  lives  in  the  city.  He  went  to  the  city  to  Uve, 
and  he  educated  his  girls  to  be  apple  eaters.  He  told  me  this  instance. 
He  said  to  his  housekeeper  one  day  that  every  day  there  should  be  fruit 
on  the  table,  and  that  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  it  He 
said  he  kept  a  large  plate  of  bananas,  oranges,  and  red  apples,  which  they 
bought  at  the  grocery  store.  At  first  the  apples  were  all  eaten  and  the 
oranges  and  bananas  left  but  it  got  so  that  the  apples  were  left  and  the 
other  things  eaten.  He  did  not  understand  this,  for  he  became  so  him- 
self that  he  would  rather  eat  an  orange  or  banana  instead  of  an  apple. 
His  bill  for  apples  decreased,  and  the  others  increased.  He  thouirht  surely 
something  was  the  matter,  and  he  began  to  investigate  and  found  that 
the  man  where  he  was  buying  his  apples  was  not  selling  him  the  same 
kind  of  apples  as  formerly.  That  up  to  the  middle  of  February  he  had 
sold  him  Spitzenburgs,  and  after  that  time  he  had  been  selling  his  Ben 
Davises,  and  this  was  the  cause.  Now  I  am  telling  you  the  exact  truth, 
and  the  facts  Just  as  they  happened.  This  is  the  way  the  Ben  Davis  loses 
out  I  will  say  this:  I  will  not  find  fault  but  I  will  tell  the  truth.  The 
New  York  trade  Is  peculiar.  The  apple  trade  Is  very  peculiar.  I  suppose 
that  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  apple  trade  in  New  York  is 
carried  on  by  the  push  cart  vendors  or  fruit  stands,  run  by  Italians. 
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There  are  many,  many  push  cart  men  selling  apples.  I  saw  an  old  man  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  the  other  day;  he  wore  a  G.  A.  R*  badge  on  his 
coat.  Behind  him  stood  a  man  with  a  push  cart,  on  this  push  cart  there 
were  bright  shiny  apples,  which  he  had  shined  with  a  cloth  and  placed 
them  artistically  in  rows.  The  old  man  bought  three  of  the  apples,  the 
nicest,  brightest  ones,  and  he  ate  one  and  threw  the  others  away.  They 
were  good  in  looks  only.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  a  New  Yorker  eats 
with  his  eyes.  When  they  go  along  and  see  a  fruit  stand  that  looks  at- 
tractive they  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  or  not  the  apples  are  good,  but 
buy  the  apples  just  the  same.  They  get  them  and  eat  them  on  the  run.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  astonished  to  know  how  many  apples  are  eaten 
on  the  run  in  New  York  City.  A  man  buys  the  apples,  puts  them  in  his 
pocket,  and  runs  away,  and  eats  them  on  the  run.  Up  until  a  short  time 
ago  the  idea  of  sitting  down  by  the  fireside  and  eating  apples  was  totally 
unheard  of  in  New  York  City.  Ben  Davises  will  not  go  in  New  York  City, 
for  they  demand  a  highly  flavored  apple.  I  am  not  here  to  run  down  the 
Ben  Davis  apple,  but  I  am  telling  you  just  what  I  think  about  it.  I 
believe  that  more  money  has  been  made  on  them  than  on  any  other 
variety  of  apple,  unless  it  is  the  Baldwin.  But  while  you  have  made  money 
on  the  Ben  Davis  in  the  past,  you  will  not  make  as  much  money  in  the 
future.  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place  the  market  has  changed  in 
New  York.  While  It  is  true  that  the  Ben  Davis  ranks  far  above  any  other 
variety  just  now,  it  will  not  stay  there.  The  city  market  of  New  York  Is 
changing,  and  changing  rapidly  each  year.  I  spent  the  winter  in  New 
Y'ork  last  year,  in  a  flat.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  people  on  one 
acre  of  ground.  We  had  a  little  flat  of  five  rooms.  I  took  apples  with 
me  to  the  city  that  would  have  kept  easily  until  May.  This  would  have 
been  from  210  to  225  days  they  would  have  kept  in  my  cellar  at  home, 
and  In  12  days  they  were  gone  In  New  York.  They  were  almost  the  same 
as  in  a  Turkish  bath  all  the  time;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  cool. 
You  could  scarcely  keep  food  there.  It  was  foolish  for  one  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  apples  and  try  to  keep  them  there,  for  they  could  not  do  it. 
This  gets  people  into  the  fashion  of  not  keeping  anything  in  the  house. 
I  have  known  women's  husbands  come  home  at  ten  minutes  past  six,  and 
want  supper  right  away,  and  there  would  not  be  a  thing  in  the  house 
to  eat.  How  different  this  would  be  from  a  farmer's  wife.  The  city- 
woman  was  not  worried,  because  she  had  been  there  before,  so  sh*» 
started  to  the  bakery  and  this  is  what  she  got.  She  took  a  loaf  of  breaa, 
a  pound  of  boiled  tongue,  a  pound  of  potato  salad  (and  she  was  buying 
the  potato  salad  at  the  rate  of  $9  a  bushel  for  potatoes),  and  three  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a  pint  of, milk,  went  home,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
supper  was  ready  to  sit  down  to.  Most  people  in  the  city  live  in  this  way. 
They  are  living  from  hand  tb  mouth,  simply  because  they  live  in  these  flat 
l)ulldings  and  the  buildiii^JT  is  hoatod  so  that  it  is  inii)ossible  for  them  to 
keep  food;  consequently  the  people  can  not  handle  the  fruit  in  barrels. 
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1  went  to  a  country  town  and  put  an  advertisement  In  the  country  paper, 
and  said  that  I  would  furnish  choice  apples  at  $1  a  basket,  delivered  free. 
We  found  this  a  good  way  to  dispose  of  uur  apples.  There  were  a  great 
many  people  that  wanted  to  buy  apples  in  that  way.  AVe  started  out  by 
furnishing  red  apples,  but  in  those  red  apples  we  would  slip  a  few 
greenings,  because  the  people  had  it  in  their  heads  that  for  an  apple  to  De 
good  it  must  be  red,  and  that  yellow  or  green  apples  were  no  good.  As 
1  have  said,  we  slipped  a  few  of  these  apples  among  the  rest,  and  without 
exception  they  asked  for  the  green  apples  next.  This  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple can  be  educated.  We  have  sold  three  or  four  hundred  baskets  at  a 
dollar  a  basket.  This  is  a  nice  way  to  sell  the  apples.  In  the  first  place 
you  can  get  good  prices  and  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  This  is  more 
satisfactory  than  dealing  with  a  middleman.  When  apples  are.  kept 
on  the  table  all  trhe  time  the  children  get  in  the  habit  of  eating  them, 
and  they  could  not  eat  anytliing  tliat  is  any  belter  for  them.  These 
people  will  get  used  to  liaving  apples,  and  will  want  another  basket  when 
this  one  is  gone.  I  don't  know  liow  this  would  work  in  Indianapolis. 
When  you  are  putting  up  small  packages  of  apples  you  have  to  put  In 
good  ones,  and  this  w^ill  keep  your  customers.  Never  put  a  poor  quality 
o3c  apples  in  small  packages.  If  you  do  this  you  might  Just  as  well  mark 
**fraud"  on  the  back  of  the  package.  Sometime  ago  I  went,  into  a  restau- 
rant in  New  York  City,  and  was  very  hungry  indeed.  There  were  no 
apples  on  the  bill  of  fare.  I  called  the  waiter  and  said  that  I  wanted  a 
baked  apple.  She  informed  that  they  had  no  apples.  I  said,  "What!  No 
apples.  I  thought  you  were  running  a  first-class  restaurant."  I  acted 
as  if  J  were  very  indignant.  The  proprietor  came  to  me,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was.  I  told  him  that  there  were  no 
apples  on  the  bill  of  fare.  I  told  this  man  if  he  intended  to  run  a  first- 
class  restaurant  he  had  better  put  apples  on  his  bill  of  fare.  I  got  two  or 
three  of  my  friends  to  go  in  and  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  first  thing 
that  struck  my  gaze  was  **baked  apples  and  cream  10  cents."  Afterwards 
this  proprietor  told  me  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did.  I  think  we 
should  organize  the  American  Apple  Consumers'  League,  and  whenever 
we  go  to  a  public  table,  or  restaurant,  we  should  ask  for  apples  in  some 
form,  and  if  they  have  none,  we  will  call  the  proprietor  and  ask  him 
about  it,  and  ask  why  not?  We  should  all  join  this  league,  and  ask  for 
apples  wherever  we  go.  If  people  would  eat  two  apples  before  breakfast, 
two  before  dinner,  and  two  before  going  to  bed  at  night  they  would  live 
ten  years  longer.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  restaurant  should  not 
have  baked  apples  and  cream,  and  if  they  do  not  have  it,  ask  for  It.  If 
you  will  do  this  you  will  spread  the  good  work.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  have  spread  this  work  in  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
acids  in  making  lemonades.  By  this  law  the  people  were  warned  not  to 
llrink  the  lemonade  unless  they  saw  the  juice  squeezed  out  of  the  lemons. 
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and  Id  this  way  they  successfully  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  making 
acid  lemonades.  It  takes  money  if  you  ever  expect  to  do  anything  In  this 
world.  Money  brings  money.  I  was  told  by  a  certain  man  that  after  this 
ordinance  was  passed  the  sale  of  lemonade  was  doubled.  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  if  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  get  together  and.  put  their 
fruit  together  to  have  it  marketed,  but  it  seems  they  will  not  have  con- 
fidence In  each  other.  If  you  should  pick  out  seven  New  Jersey  farmers 
and  put  them  in  a  room  together,  and  their  life  depended  on  picking  out 
one  of  the  seven  as  the  man  to  put  their  property  in  his  hands,  I  am 
afraid  there  would  be  seven  men  that  would  go  to  the  gallows.  S\x  men 
would  not  have  full  confidence  in  the  other  man.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
way  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  and  say  that  qeventy-five 
cents  or  a  dollar  will  buy  apples  that  you  will  guarantee  to  be  good,  and 
that  you  will  deliver  them  every  ten  days  In  baskets.  If  the  people  in 
this  State  are  anything  uke  the  people  In  our  State  you  will  sell  every 
apple  you  have,  and  will  make  a  whole  lot  more  than  by  sending  to  any 
middleman.  I  raised  one  hundred  twenty-flve  barrels  of  onions.  My 
boys  said  that  they  would  be  sold  on  the  farm.  I  wrote  on  a  board, 
the  sign,  ''Onions  for  Sale."  We  did  not  realize  the  possibility  of 
the  market.  People  will  buy  if  you  will  put  a  first-class  article  before 
them.  You  have  great  advantages  here  in  the  Middle  West  for  raising 
apples.  You  can  not  name  a  crop  that  will  compare  with  the  possibility 
in  the  apple  crop.  The  people  that  r^ise  cattle  and  hogs  on  the  farm  can 
not  compete  with_you.  Have  good  apples  and  you  have  no  trouble  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  Wall  Street  can^  not  beat  you.  There  is  not  a  busi- 
ness on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  offers  a  young  man  the  money,  and  the 
clean  money,  that  fruit-raising  does. 

A  Member:  What  does  it  cost  to  become  a  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers'  League? 

Mr.  Collingwood:  Not  a  cent.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  that  when 
you  get  to  a  public  place  you  will  call  for  apples  in  some  form  or  another. 
I  should  think  we  could  all  join  this  league. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  I  signed  this  pledge  and  have  stuck  to  it.  I  am  a 
charter  member  of  the  Apple  Growers'  and  Consumers*  I^eague. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  am  also  a  member.  I  have  belonged  to  it  eighty-two 
years. 

Mr.  Flick:  I  would  suggest  and  move  that  all  who  are  present  tonight 
pledge  themselves  as  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers'  League,  and 
that  they  rise  to  their  feet  to  signify  the  same. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  two  or  three  parties. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.  - 
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Mr.  Custer:  I  presume  the  Apple  Consumers'  League  have  apples 
on  the  table  in  the  sitting-room  every  evening,  if  not  all  day,  so  tlu^y  will 
haye  plenty  of  apples  to  eat  before  bedtime. 

President  Stevens:    We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Van  Vohris. 

Dr.  Van  Vorhis:  I  feel  quite  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  in  coming 
before  you  with  a  paper  this  evening,  ns  I  am  not  a  fruit  grower  nor  tlie 
son  of  a  fruit  grower. 


TREE  SURGERY. 


DR.  P.  J.  VAN  VORHIS,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Life  is  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  What  it  is  we  do  not  know,  ami 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  reasonable  probability  we  ever  shall 
know.  We  know  there  is  something  that  when  added  to  matter  makeH 
growth  and  reproduction,  but  what  it  is  or  what  is  the  relation  we  do 
not  know.  Whatever  may  be  that  relation  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
stable.  It  is  easily  disturbed  or  destroyed,  and  that  whi^h  was  a  living 
body  becomes  dead  inert  matter,  given  over  to  decay  and  disintegration. 

Theologians  and  scientists  may  continue  to  contend  about  how  lift* 
l)egan  or  how  it  will  end.  One  knows  as  much  about  it  as  the  other, 
and  that  is  nothing  at  all.  What  is  the  difference  between  plant  and 
animal  life;  or  whether  there  is  any  difference,  we  have  not  the  most 
remote  conception.  We  may,  however,  if  we  have  any  power  .of  observa- 
tion, learn  many  things  about  its  manifestations  and  the  methods  and 
laws  of  its  work. 

The  horticulturist  who,  among  his  flowers,  his  plants  and  his  trees. 
does  not  stand  in  awe  of  this  great  mystery  of  life,  growth  and  reprodiu* 
don.  Is  not  fitted  for  the  work  he  is  trying  to  do.  The  man  who  is  at- 
tempting to  manage  trees,  protect  them  and  assist  them  in  gi'owth  and 
development,  ought  never  for  one  moment  to  forget  that  they  are  living 
things,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  life;  a  living  structure;  a  living  organ- 
Ism.  The  life  of  vegetation  depends  as  much  on  organization  upon  struc- 
ture as  does  the  life  of  an  animal. 

A  tree  has  organs  of  nutrition.  It  receives  and  appropriates  food.  It 
lias  organs  of  elimination  by  which  it  gets  rid  of  waste  matter.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  know  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  waste  of  vegetable 
life  supports  animal  life;  that  the  waste  of  animal  life  supports  and 
ssslBts  In  the  growth  of  vegetation.    Trees  and  people  are  mutually  help- 
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fill.  When  I  consider  a  tree  I  feel  that  It  Is  one  of  my  friends.  Here  Is 
one  that  furnishes  uie  food  to  eat.  Here  Is  one  that  furnishes  oxygen 
and  purifies  the  air  that  1  breathe.  1  pass  along  our  streets  and  see 
these  unseltish  friends  of  human  life  in  trouble  and  1  want  to  help  them. 
On  every  hand  1  see  them  ne;j:lecied,  abused,  ^vronged,  and  1  can  not 
help  being  indignant  at  tiiat  which  seems  to  me  aimost  criminal  ignorance. 
A  tree  is  ilxed  in  position  and  can  not  move  out  of  tiie  way  of  danger 
Hive  an  animal.  It  can  not  rUn  away  from  an  ignorant  man  with  an  ax  and 
a  saw.  Trees  must  be  cared  for  and  i)rotecled  from  that  which  interferes 
with  their  free  life  and  growtli.  They  are  sul)Ject  to  injuries  and  diseases 
just  like  animals,  and  need  treatment  and  nursing  like  an  animal.  The 
fractured-  broken— limb  of  n  tree  needs  intelligent  attention  just  as  much 
as  a  broken  hone  in  the  limb  of  a  man.  If  there  is  a  decayed  and  dis- 
eased part  It  requires  tlie  same  intelligent  methods  of  removal  as  diseased 
bone  or  dead  flesh  from  an  animal  body.  It  is  not,  therefore,  farfetched 
or  out  of  place  to  call  this  care  an  intelligent  management  of  injured  or 
diseased  shade  or  fiult  trees  the  surgery  of  trees. 

It  requires  no  less  intelligent  skill  or  learning  for  a  horticulturist 
to  operate  upon,  nurse  and  oare  for  an  injured  and  diseased  tree  than  it 
does  for  a  surgeon  to  operate  upon  and  nurse  an  animal. 

Now  1  am  not  a  horticulturist— i  have  had  very  little  opportunity  to 
study  the  subject  from  that  side.  1  was  educated  as  a  physician  and  I 
greatly  admire  a  fruit  tree  or  a  nice  shade  tree.  What  1  know  about  trees 
has  not  been  derived  from  a  very  wide  experience  with  them.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  Is  possible  for  a  man  who  cares  for  one  tree  with  Intelll* 
gent  and  interested  observation  to  know  as  much  about  trees  at  least  as 
the  man  who  wanders  about  an  orchard  and  sees  nothing  but  the  fruit  on 
the  limbs,  or  tlie  man  who  is  interested  in  nothing  about  the  trees  in  his 
yard  except  the  shade  that  falls  on  the  ground. 

Very  often  it  is  wise — often  necessary —to  remove  superfluous,  broken 
or  diseased  limbs  or  parts,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  rcmovHl 
should  be  accomplished  In  .i  w,iy  tiiat  will  do  as  little  Injury  as  possible 
and  insure  as  rapid  healing  as  possible  of  the  wound  made  by  the  opera- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  performed  on  the  body  of  a  man.  It  is  dealing  with 
a  living  body  In  both  cases,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  true  that 
the  same  general  principles  are  Involved  and  very  much  the  same  methods 
of  procedure. 

There  are  three  branches  of  the  subject  that  I  would  like  to  consider 
briefly. 

First.    The  removal  of  decayed  parts  and  the  treatment  of  the  wounds. 

Second.    Broken  limbs.    The  results  and  how  to  remove  or  preserve. 

Third.     Tree  trimming. 

But  I  will  have  to  consider  these  altogether,  or  I  would  occupy  more 
of  your  time  than  would  be  proper. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  the  growing  part  of  a  tree  is  the 
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oatslde  of  it;  4hat  the  inside  wood  bears  somewhat  the  relation  to  a  tree 
that  the  bones  do  to  an  animal  body.  Trees  are  subject  to  wounds  by 
accident,  by  the  ravages  of  insects  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  partic- 
ularly on  the  streets  and  the  yards  of  a  city  like#this,  that  makes  constant 
attention  necessary.  The  trees  of  a  city  like  this  with  paved  streets  that 
keep  the  rain  out  of  the  soil,  with  the  earth  undermined  with  sewer  pipes, 
electric  conduits,  gas  mains,  hot  water  and  steam  pipes,  have  enough  to 
contend  with  to  make  their  struggle  for  life  very  severe.  But  the  greatest 
enemy  that  has  for  years  destroyed  our  shade  trees  and  made  the  replant- 
ing of  them  necessai'y  every  few  years  is  the  ignoramus  with  a  saw  and 
ax  who  goes  up  and  down  our  streets  hunting  for  the  other  ignoramus 
who  will  employ  him  to  multilate  his  trees  and  start  them  on  the  road  to 
certain  death.  Wounds  are  made  by  insects  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
not  observed  until  couMiderable  damage  is  done.  Under  cover  of  the  ouj;- 
dlde  dead  and  exfoliatiug  bark  they  burrow  occasionally  into  the  living, 
growing  siu*face  and  burrow  about  under  the  bark  until  a  considerable 
spot  is  denuded  down  to  the  solid  wood;  otiier  insects  attack  the  leaves 
and  small  branches.  The  wind  and  hail  break  or  bruise  limbs.  But  all 
these  together  if  four-fold  greater  are  nothing  to  compare  with  the  rav- 
ages to  which  our  trees  in  this  city  have  been  subjected  by  the  so-called 
tree  trimmer.  If  there  is  a  decayed  spot  or  a  dead  limb  it  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  removed  if  it  can  be  done.  No  surgeon  would  think  of  allow- 
ing decayed  bone  or  dead  flesh  to  remain  in  the  human  l>ody,  if  possible  to 
remove  it.  There  is  always  danger  from  it.  There  can  be  no  health  while 
It  remains.  It  is  a  continual  source  of  irritation,  and  septic  poisoning  may 
result  from  absorption  of  the  decayed  matter.  I  can  not  see  why  a  tree 
will  not  be  injured  or  poisoned  l)y  allowing  rotting  wood  to  remain,  par- 
ticularly if  the  dead  parts  are  so  situated  that  the  rain  falling  on  them 
is  retained  and  the  doc:ivnl  woiul  kept  moist.  1  have  not  hud  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  many  instniicos  of  this,  but  1  saw  one  that  was  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it.  lu  front  of  my  dwel- 
ling at  514  Senate  avenue,  where  I  formerly  lived,  there  is  a  maple  tree 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  About  eight  feet  from  the  ground  was 
a  limb  four  or  five  luches  in  diameter  that  grew  at  right  angles  to  the 
body.  About  one  foot  from  the  tree  a  limb  two  luches  in  diameter  had 
been  cut  from  this  limb  so  that  the  wound  looked  upward.  Four  or  five 
years  ago,  one  spring,  after  the  leaves  had  become  full  size  the  leaves  on 
this  limb  began  slowly  to  turn  yellow  and  some  begun  to  drop  off.  The 
limb  bad  every  appearance  of  beginning  death.  On  examination  I  found 
the  place  decaying  where  the  limb  had  been  cut  off  and  that  the  wood 
was  rotten  down  into  the  center  of  the  limb.  I  bored  through  the  limb 
from  the  lower  side— making  a  liole  almost  as  large  as  the  one  on  top— 
I  found  the  decayed  wood  rnning  outward  in  the  center  of  the  limb  six 
to  eight  inches  and  almost  as  far  toward  the  body  of  the  tree.  I  re- 
moved all  the  unsound  wood  leaving  Uttle  more  than  a  shell  of  the  limb 
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above,  one  inch  thick.  Within  three  or  four  days  the  leaves  on  this  limb 
had  regained  their  green,  growing,  healthy  appearance.  I  could  not  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  decayed  wood  wi^s  [killing  the  limb  and  that  1  had 
saved  it  by  the  removal  of  the  rotting  mass.  That  limb  is  a  live,  growing 
limb  today.  If  it  be  true  that  such  places  on  the  body  or  limbs  of  a  tree 
tend  to  exhaust  its  vitality,  what  must  be  thought  of  an  operation  of  tree 
trimming  that  leaves  at  one  time  a  hundred  places  so  situated  that  they 
never  can  heal,  and  every  one  of  which  must  be  a  point  of  decay  attract- 
ing an  army  of  insects  to  feed  on  the  young  wood  thrown  out  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  repair  the  terrible  damage  done  by  the  ignorant  vandal. 

Limbs  are  sometimes  brolien  in  healthy  shade  trees  by  the  wind,  in 
fruit  trees  by  wind  or  the  weight  of  fruit.  If  a  man  has  a  leg  or  arm  in- 
jured the  problem  that  presents  itself  to  the  surgeon  Is  of  considering  the 
importance  of  the  part  injured  and  the  severity  of  the  injury,  shall  the 
attempt  be  made  to  save  it  or  shall  it  be  removed  as  the*  best  way  to  save 
life.  The  same  problem  Is  presented  to  the  horticulturist  by  a  broken 
limb  on  one  of  his  trees.  Usually  the  importance  of  a  limb  is  not  such 
that  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  save  it,  although  it  sometimes  may  be.  The 
only  question  is  usually  which  will  do  the  tree  the  least  harm— to  remove 
the  limb  or  try  to  save  it  by  caring  for  the  break.  If  the  limb  is  so  situ- 
ated that  when  removed  the  stump  will  look  downward  the  dllllculty  is 
not  great  It  is  usually  better  to  remove  such  limbs.  Often  such  breaks 
are  so  situated  that  the  stump  will  point  upward.  Then  you  have  a  prob- 
lem that  will  require  good  judgment,  considerable  ingenuity,  watchful 
care  and  patience.  The  one  thing  that  must  be  considered  is  how  can  the 
wound  be  drained.  If  you  could  hear  a  surgeon  teaching  a  class  of  med- 
ical students  you  would  hear  the  word  drainage  many  times.  In  treating 
open  wounds  of  the  human  body  much  stress  is  put  upon  drainage.  The 
wound  must  be  kept  clean  and  so  arranged  that  no  fluids  will  be  retained 
in  it.  This  question  of  drainage  is  of  even  more  importance  in  the  surgery 
of  trees  than  in  the  surgery  of  the  human  body.  You  can  not  change  the 
position  of  a  tree.  It  Is  fixed.  You  can  not  turn  it  around  nor  turn  it 
over  and  secure  drainage  by  position  as  the  surgeon  is  often  able  to  do 
in  the  treatment  of  the  human  body.  Several  things  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem. The  size  of  the  limb  is  important.  If  a  limb  is  cut  off  so  that  falling 
water  is  retained  in  the  wound  decay  can  not  begin  at  once.  If  the  limb' 
is  small  and  removt^d  with  a  sharp  tool  at  the  proper  time  It  will  heal 
over  in  one  season,  but  If  it  is  large  so  that  it  requires  the  growth  of 
several  seasons  to  cover  up  the  wound  you  are  very  likely  to  have  trouble 
with  It.  Unless  there  Is  perfect  drainage  secured  in  some  way  the  water 
will  get  into  the  exposed  wood.  It  will  decay  and  furnish  an  Inviting 
home  for  insects  and  worms  that  will  feed  upon  the  young  growth 
around  the  wound.  You  will  often  find  after  a  whole  season  is  passed, 
that,  although  much  new  tissue  has  been  thrown  out  around  the  wound 
that  no  real  progress  has  been  made.    On  examination  you  will  find  that 
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Insects  have  destroyed  much  6f  this  oew  growth  and  that  water  has  got 
under  the  bark  and  that  the  last  condition  is  worse  than  the  first.  Some- 
times, as  In  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  will  be  compelled  to 
cut  Into  a  limb  on  the  other  side  to  give  it  drainage,  or  cut  into  the  body 
of  a  tree  below  the  decayed  place  so  that  the  water  can  have  free  exit. 
Keep  this  place  open  until  the  one  on  the  top  closes  up.  Above  ail  things 
do  not  if  you  can  get  drainage  fi:ll  a  wound  in  a  tree  with  some  foreign 
substance,  such  as  plaster  of  paris  or  cement.  It  would  be  Just  as  seusil)ie 
to  fill  an  open  wound  in  an  animal  body  with  such  foreign  substance. 
Now  and  then,  however,  you  are  up  against  a  situation  where  you  find  it 
impossible  to  get  drainage.  Of  course  if  you  can  attend  to  it  often 
enough  to  keep  the  part  clean  and  reasonably  dry  and  keep  the  insects  out 
of  It  you  may  succeed  under  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  SSucb  daily 
care  as  this  Is  very  likely  to  be  neglected  or  the  labor  may  be  more  than 
the  value  of  the  tree  warrants.  Under  such  circumstauees  I  know  of  uu 
better  plan  than,  after  the  decayed  wood  is  removed,  to  fill  the  hole  with 
oakum  saturated  with  balsam  of  Peru.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  put  anything  in  the  way  of  the  new  growth  that  will  be  thrown  out. 
If  it  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  done  crowd  the  oulvum  in  loosely,  but 
crowd  the  hole  full,  and  then  pour  the  place  full  of  the  balsam.  If  the 
tree  Is  of  sufficient  Importance  to  Justify  such  expense  and  iruubie  you 
win  sometimes  succeed  in  closing  up  the  wound. 

Ton  will  readily  see,  of  course,  how  what  1  have  said  so  far  applies 
to  the  trimming  of  trees  and  to  the  wounds  caused  by  trimming.  It  would 
seem  that  any  man  who  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  allowed  to  run 
at  large  ought  to  know  that  the  cutting  of  large  limbs  can  not  be  Justified 
as  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  {ree.  All  trimming  ought  to  be 
done  at  a  time  and  In  a  way  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  limbs 
of  any  considerable  size.  If  this  period  in  the  life  of  a  tree  is  allowed  to 
pass  it  is  gone  for  good. 

What  shall  then  be  said  of  a  man  who  will  go  up  into  a  shade  tree 
(or  who  will  allow  some  one  to  do  It  for  him)  after  It  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high  and  saw  off  every  limb  he  can  reach,  from  one  inch  to  four  or  five 
Inches  in  diameter  and  leave  the  stumps  sticking  straight  up  In  the  air? 
There  is  no  excuse  for  such  ignorance.  No  man  who  knows  anything  at 
all  of  life  and  growth  would  think  of  doing  so  foolish  a  thing.  Year  after 
year  I  have  seen  this  foolish  and  wicked  thing  being  done  In  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  by  people  who  are  so  thoughtless  and  nonobserving  that  they 
never  learn  anything  by  experience.  Did  any  man  since  the  world  began 
ever  see  a  limb  that  had  been  cut  off  where  It  was  three,  four  or  five 
Inchesrln  diameter,  and  the  stump  left  standing  sti'alght  up  in  the  air 
heal  over?  If  there  has  been  such  an  Instance,  then  It  Is  worthy  of  a  place 
amon^r  cariosities  with  the  two-headed  calf.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  limb  one  inch  in  diameter  will  not  do  it.  I  have  had  foolish  people  after 
^ey  had  their  trees  thus  mutilated  and  w)ien  nature  trying  to  hitl^  t)^e 
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hideous  sight  threw  out  a  iniihitiide  of  small  branches  about  the  un- 
sightly stump,  and  thus  give  a  round  top  that  to  me  was  much  like 
flowers  laid  upon  a  cofl^n.  call  my  attention  to  the  improvement  in  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  the  tops.  They  did  not  know  enough  to  realize 
that  they  were  like  whited  sepulchers  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  They  did 
not  know  that  inside  of  the  round  top  there  were  scores  of  places  of  decay 
that  must  as  certainly  kill  the  tree  as  if  they  had  been  girdled  at  the  root. 
I  can  take  you,  if  desired,  to  hundreds  of  trees  in  this  city  that  have  thus 
been  started  on  the  road  to  death.  You  can  not  fail  to  see  them  almost 
everywhere  if  you  will  observe  as  you  pass  along  our  streets.  You  will 
find  them  In  every  stage  of  progress  in  their  passage  to  the  wood  yard. 
It  is  a  good  time  now  to  observe  them.  They  are  not  covered  now  with 
the  apparel  with  which  nature  covers  the  ravages  of  death.  Look  at  them. 
The  water  has,  at  the  cut  end  of  the  limbs,  entered  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  and,  assisted  by  the  invited  insects,  has  sent  a  decayed  streak 
from  the  end  of  limbs  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  down  one  side  of  the  limb 
to  the  trunk,  down  the  trunk  to  the  gi*ass  at  the  roots.  Everywhere  you 
can  see  these  mutilated  limbs  with  one  side  dead,  while  on  the  other 
side  is  a  strip  of  live  wood  from  which  has  sprung  bunches  of  small  limbs 
in  the  vain  effort  of  the  life  power  in  the  tree  to  repair  the  damage  done 
or  to  compensate  the  loss  that  has  occurred. 

Such  a  sensless  and  ruthless  cutting  of  shade  trees  is  almost  criminal. 
The  life  power  of  no  tree  is  able  to  stand  it.  It  will  not  kill  the  tree  In 
one  season,  but  it  starts  decay  In  so  many  places  that  the  vitality  Is 
exhausted  in  vain  effort  to  repair  the  damage  done.  Every  wound  be- 
comes a  home  for  insects  and  worms  by  the  hundred,  and  year  after  year 
the  struggle  is  harder  as  limb  after  limb  dies  and  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  tree  is  pone,  although  it  may  linger  crippled  and  decrepit 
for  eight  or  ten  years  or  longer,  but  in  many  instances  they  are  dead  In 
three  or  four  years  or  become  so  unsightly  that  they  are  cut  down  and 
replaced  by  young  trees.  I  have  lived  in  this  city  to  see  in  some  places 
the  third  set  of  trees,  and  these  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  wood  pile, 
victims  of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  Will  it  never  be  remembered 
that  trees  are  living  things  and  that  the  structure  of  them  can  not  be 
wounded  and  multilated  without  limit  any  more  than  can  the  body  of  a 
man?  Being  living  things  it  is  all-important  that  the  life  force  should  be 
conserved  and  assisted. 

Tn  trimming  a  tree  the  horticulturist  should  know  enough  about  hta 
business:  about  growth,  about  vegetable  life  and  the  peculiarities  and 
tendencies  of  each  tree  to  begin  his  trimming  at  a  time  in  the  life  of  the 
tree  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  large  limbs.  If  it  be<y)me8 
necessary  for  any  cause  to  remove  a  limb  it  should  be. cut  in  a  way  to 
make  the  smallest  possible  wound.  Avoid  the  use  of  a  saw.  It  tears  the 
wood  and  bark  and  leaves  the  wound  rough  and  more  or  less  ragged. 
Use  a  shall)  knife  or  chisel.     Cut  close  to  the  part  from  which  yon  re- 
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move  the  limb  so  that  the  new  growth  will  have  as  little  to  cover  up  as 
IN)6sible.  Make  the  wound  smooth  and  do  as  little  injury  as  possible  to 
the  bark  around  the  wound.  If  it  can  be  avoided  do  not  loosen  the  bark 
^v^bere  the  cut  is  made.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  wound  healed  in  one 
season  or  at  most  two.  The  longer  time  required  for  the  new  wood  to 
cover  the  place  where  the  limb  has  been  cut  off  the  more  is  the  danger 
from  the  operation.  Suit  the  time  of  the  cutting  so  that  there  will  be  as 
little  time  as  possible  between  the  removal  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
growth.  Never  leave  a  stump.  If  the  limb  removed  is  no  larger  than 
your  finger  and  a  stump  is  left  of  only  a  half  inch  it  will  hardly  heal  over 
in  one  season.  If  cut  off  close  it  will  coA-er  up  very  quickly.  If  a  stump  is 
left  two,  three  or  four  inches  it  is  impossible  for  it  ever  to  be  covered. 
The  new  growth  will  pile  up  about  its  base  in  the  effort  to  get  over  it. 
After  two,  three  or  longer  years  the  stump  will  rot  and  drop  off.  By  that 
time  it  will  be  lucky  if  you  do  not  have  a  streak  of  decayed  wood  run- 
ning down  into  the  body  of  the  tree  and  damage  done  that  can  not  be 
ropaired.  The  question  of  drainage  must  often  determine  what  limbs  to 
remove.  If  the  limbs  are  very  small  this  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
if  cut  off  carefully  and  smoothly  they  will  heal  over  before  any  damage 
can  be  done  to  the  exposed  w^ood  by  water.  If  the  limbs  are  of  consider- 
able size  and  the  wound  looks  upward  the  horticulturist  must  be  prepared 
to  watch  it  through  two  or  three  seasons  and  until  the  wound  is  com- 
pletely closed.  It  is  better  not  to  remove  such  large  limbs  unless  the 
wound  will  lokk  downward,  and  even  then,  if  more  than  one  season  is 
required  for  it  to  ^lose  up,  it  ought  not  to  be-  neglected,  but  should  l)e 
examined  frequently  to  see  that  insects  do  not  make  a  home  in  it  and 
prevent  by  their  presence  the  healing  process.  Most  of  these  insects  are 
innocent,  and  will  not  molest  or  injure  a  tree  at  all  unless  their  presence 
is  invited  by  some  wound. 

Now  and  then  we  have  a  hubbub' about  some  imported  insect  that  is 
said  to  be  about  to  kill  all  our  shade  trees.  Two  or  three  summers  ago 
I  passed  a  fine  residence  in  this  city  one  day  where  there  had  been  three 
years  before  five  or  six  as  fine  maple  trees  as  could  be  found  anywhere. 
I  had  noticed  the  mutilation  two  summers  before  of  every  tree.  The 
whole  top  had  been  gone  over  and  ever  limb  cut  off  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
hubbubs.  The  owner  was  out  in  his  yard  looking  up  into  the  trees  that 
now  showed  very  plainly  that  they  were  on  the  road  to  death.  He  called 
my  attention  to  a  few  white  spots  on  the  leaves  and  limbs  and  was  much 
distressed  that  his  trees  were  being  killed  by  the  "scale." 

Shade  trees  are  the  beauty  and  the  comfort  of  our  cities  and  towns 
and  a  most  important  element  In  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
If  this  society  can  do  anything  to  educate  the  public  along  this  line  It 
ought  to  do  it.  It  is  almost  alarming  when  a  man  of  social  standing  and 
social  culture  like  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred  is  almost  panic- 
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stricken  by  a  few  white  spots  on  his  trees  and  overlooks  a  hundred  decay- 
ing and  dying  limbs  on  the  same  trees,  every  one  of  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  his  own  stupid  ignorance.  Oh,  we  ought  to  have  a  forester  says 
one.  What  good  will  a  forester  do  if  he  is  Just  as  ignorant?  What  we 
need  to  stop  this  ruthless  destruction  is  common  sense  and  Information. 
If  I  could  arouse  a  little  interest  on  this  subject  I  should  fe^  like  patting 
myself  on  the  back  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Mr.  Flick:  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  this  paper  and  notice  its  ability 
and  earnestness  and  wish  that  every  citizen  of  Indianapolis  could  hear  it 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  in  our  county  (Lagrange  County)  a  nice 
lawn  planted  with  some  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  around  the  court  houses 
there  were  sugar  maples,  elms,  and  other  trees.  They  were  planted  quite 
closely.  They  were  growing  nicely,  bi^t  one  time  I  was  surprised  to 
notice  in  the  local  papers  that  the  commissioners  had  engaged  some 
pruners  from  an  adjoining  county,  and  trimmed  the  elms  and  maples  in  a 
fearful  manner,  and  had  taken  out  the  white  birches  entirely.  These 
young  elms  were  forming  nice  tops,  nice  shapely  tops,  and  I  say  it  was  xi 
criminal  act  for  the  county  commissioners  to  have  them  cut  so. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  a  very  flourishing  horticultural  society  in 
our  county,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  commissioners  are  attending  our 
meetings. 

« 

Mr.  Henry:  I  would  suggest  that  Dr.  Van  Vorhis  organize  a  society 
to  protect  the  trees. 

Dr.  Van  Vorhis:    I  would  probably  be  the  only  member. 

Mr.  Henry:    I  think  that  Michigan  City  has  the  prettiest  trees  of  any 
<-lty  in  tlie  State.    They  have  a  club  there,  and  Mr.  Baker  is  President 
He  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  shade  trees  are  planted  on  the  lots, 
and  if  (he  citizens  are  not  able  the  club  buys  shade  trees  and  puts  them 
on  the  lots  anyway.    They  have  quite  a  society  doing  the  good  work  there. 

Mr.  Cotton:  I  was  riding  out  of  the  city  on  an  Interurban  car  the 
other  day,  and  I  saw  trees  that  were  trimmed  so  that  only  stubs  were 
standing.  The  men  claim  they  set  the  trees  out  and  they  should  have  a 
right  to  do  as  they  please  with  them.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  Society 
but  what  knows  the  finest  shade  trees  he  ever  saw  were  never  touched 
with  the  saw  but  left  to  nature*s  way.  It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  go 
through  the  city  and  see  the  trees  so  mutilated. 

Prof.  Troop:  I  am  surprised  to  hear  in  regard  to  the  shade  trees  In 
this  city.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  supposed  it  was  true,  that  all  shade 
trees  are  under  the  care  of  the  City  Forester,  and  no  new  trees  can  be  set 
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oiit  or  trimmed  without  permission.  If  these  facts  are  true  it  is  pretty 
bad  on  the  City  Forester.  If  these  facts  are  really  true  they  should  be 
generally  known. 

A  Member:  I  understand  that  there  is  a  law  of  that  kind,  but  they 
do  not  notice  or  pay  attention  to  its  enforcement,  but  let  citizens  go  ahead 
cutting  trees  right  along. 

President  Stevens:  Before  we  go  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
evening's  entertainment,  the  social  part,  I  will  appoint  a  committee  on 
fruits  and  flowers.  I  will  appoint  Mr.  R.  S.  Simpson,  H.  W.  Henry,  and 
J.  W.  Apple. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  social,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  may  make 
yourselves  at  home  in  a  social  way. 
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President  Stevens:  It  is  now  time  for  this  convention  to  come  to 
order.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Collingwood  has  to  leave  at  11 KK) 
o'clock,  we  have  concluded  to  change  our  program  and  hear  his  talk  first 
this  morning.  Of  course  we  (;nu  not  afford  to  miss  this  talk,  and  so  to 
benefit  the  most  that  are  here,  we  have  decided  to  change  the  program  as 
stated.  He  stands  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  see  fit 
to  ask  him.  We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr.  Collingwood*s  talk  on 
"Handling  Fruit  Lands." 

Mr.  Collingwood:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  have  been 
asked  one  or  two  questions  that  I  think  would  be  interesting,  so  I  will 
answer  them  right  here.  Last  night  this  proposition  was  presented.  A 
man  has  a  piece  of  ground  which  produced  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  last 
year.  He  wished  to  plant  It  in  strawberries.  He  asked  if  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  plant  the  patch  in  rye  tirst.  1  do  not  think  rye  is  much  of 
a  crop  except  that  it  is  a  big,  hieavy,  rough  growing  crop,  and  will  put 
lots  of  vegetable  matter  into  the  soil.  It  should  be  plowed  under  early 
in  the  spring,  for  if  it  is  not  and  there  should  come  a  dry  season  his 
plants  will  be  sure  to  die,  because  when  the  roots  go  down  they  will  find 
no  moisture.  But  if  the  rye  is  plowed  under  early  there  will  be  a  bunch  of 
matter  there  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  act  as  a  reservoir  for  holding 
water  and  moisture  for  the  plant.  If  the  man  follows  these  suggestions, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  a  nice  crop  of  berries. 

Several  questions  have  been  asked  about  wood  ashes  as  one  of  the 
fertilizers  here  in  the  West.  Most  soils  lack  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
result  is  very  evident.    People  send  their  livestock  away  from  the  farm, 
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and  when  you  send  a  steer  oi  n  hog  away  from  the  farm  that  takes  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  anythhig  else.  In  stock  raishig  year  after  year  a 
large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  taken  away.  In  raising  clover,  and 
crops  of  that  kind  nitrogen  is  brought  buck.  We  must  have  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil,  and  must  get  it  there  in  some  way,  probably  in  the  shape 
of  bone.  You  can  not  raise  highly-colored  fruit,  of  a  firm  texture,  unless 
there  Is  potash  in  the  soil  In  some  form.  Potash  soils  are  soils  that  pro- 
duce the  highest  type  and  class  of  fruit.  You  must  consider  the  question 
of  potash  right  along  with  pliosphoric  acid,  and  the  bone  will  settle  the 
phosphoric  acid  question  for  you.  and  for  the  potash  it  w^ould  be  well  if 
you  would  use  the  wood  ashes  in  some  form.  If  you  look  out  for  all  of 
these  things  you  will  surely  raise  good  fruit. 

Now  I  have  here  a  number  of  trees,  and  by  the  use  of  them  I  will 
show  you  my  Idea  of  gelling  them  in  shape  to  plant.  1  would  cut  the 
roots  entirely  oflf,  and  leave*  noumig  but  a  stub.  Now  since  I  liave  cut  off 
the  roots  I  must  also  cut  off  tlie  top  so  that  it  will  not  be  top  heavy.  I 
would  dig  a  very  small  hole  for  this  tree  and  stick  the  root  part  in,  and 
then  with  a  cup  of  water  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  sand  in  the  other  1 
would  pour  them  Into  the  hole.  This  should  be  packed  tightly  around  the 
bottom  of  the  tree.  TJiis  should  be  covered  wMth  fresh  dirt,  and  packed 
and  pounded  down.  At  first  the  growth  will  be  very  slow*,  but  by  the 
time  they  have  grown  out,  they  will  make  the  handsomest  tree  yeu  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  low  so  that  you  can  stand  on  the  ground,  or  on  the 
step-ladder  and  pick  every  bit  of  fruit  off  of  them.  They  are  perfect 
dwarfs,  and  they  accomplish  wonders.  It  is  not  the  biggest  man  In  the 
world  that  accompUshos  tlie  greatest  things.  Napoleon  was  a  small  man 
but  he  did  a  big  man's  work.  It  is  not  the  size  of  a  tree  that  determines 
the  work  it  will  do.  1  have  been  asked  if  you  can  raise  trees  In  clay 
ground,  and  I  will  say  that  1  have  tried  them  in  the  heaviest  clay  I  could 
find.  1  have  tried  them  in  sand.  If  there  is  any  difference  In  favor  of 
soils  It  Is  In  favor  of  the  heav^v  grounds.  There  are  some  people  that  buy 
trees  that  have  an  idea  tliat  trees  must  be  petted  and  pampered  In  order 
to  make  good  trees  of  them.  Trees  will  grow  under  difilculties.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  threw  a  cherry  stone  into  a  roclc.  which  had  a  crack  In  it 
Most  people  would  say  that'  of  course  it  would  die.  I  saw  that  cherry 
stone  in  later  years  and  it  liad  not  died,  but  had  broken  the  rock  in  twain. 
It  pushed  its  roots  out  so  that  the  rock  was  split  in  two.  This  is  the  way 
with  the  trees  that  we  plant  in  the  rocky  soil  in  the  crow-bar  hole.  They 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  make  a  fine,  healthy  tree.  There 
Is  no  place  for  the  roots  to  go  except  down,  and  down  they  go.  I  am  not 
sure  this  plan  would  work  out  here,  but  it  Is  all  right  In  our  state.  I  did 
\iot  come  here  to  recommend  this  plan  to  any  one,  but  I  would  like  to 
Mve  you  try  it.  The  nurserymen  do  not  often  send  trees  to  us  in  this 
way.  I  usually  talve  my  trees  and  dip  them  into  a  wash  composed  of 
sulphur  and  lime,  and  in  this  way  wash  any  scale  off  that  may  have  a 
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tendency  to  cling  to  the  tree,  and  when  they  are  planted  they  are  free 
from  insects.  Most  people  would  not  have  the  patience  to  dip  these. large 
trees,  but  this  is  a  different  proposition.  You  may  say  that  it  Is.  all  very 
well  to  experiment  with  the  small  trees,  but  you  would  prefer  not  to  risk 
it  on  a  fine  tree.  1  would  be  delighted  to  uike  experts  out  to  see  my  trees. 
We  cut  the  trees  off  just  like  this,  (lie  cut  off  all  roots  leaving  about  IVz 
inches,  also  all  limbs  the  same.)  A  man  does  not  like  to  do  this  sometimes. 
Ihave  felt  this  way  In  times  past.  1  have  planted  the  trees  and  they  did 
not  act  as  if  they  were  alive  until  the  latter  part  of  May.  These  trees 
now  are  among  the  best  trees  I, have.  The  nurseryman  will  try  to  Induce 
you  to  take  the  large  trees,  for  it  is  not  his  business  to  raise  fruit,  he  has 
to  produce  the  wood.  He  must  not  stunt  llie  growth  of  his  trees.  Most 
people  want  the  big  tree.  He  wants  wood  growth  and  nothing  else,  and 
when  we  get  a  hold  of  this  tree  we  want  to  change  it  into  a  fruit  bearing 
tree,  and  we  might  just  as  well  cut  it  back  and  start  right  In  the  begin- 
'ling.  My  experience  is  that  this  is  the  more  business-like  way  to  handle 
the  tree,  as  it  jproduces  fruit  of  a  better  quality.  I  would  leave  a  side 
root  ilong  here,  putting  out  just  below  the  crown;  leave  two  or  three, 
because  if  the  wind  Is  Inclined  to  blow  this  will  serve  to  stay  the  tree. 
I  would  take  a  spade  and  dig  three  or  four  shovelsfull  out  and  put  my 
tree  in  the  ground.  The  dirt  should  be  pounded  down  hard  against  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  around  them.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
the  tree  will  head  under  these  conditions.  It  will  come  out  In  an  open 
fan  shape.  We  do  not  want  the  tree  to  go  high  In  the  air.  We  want  a 
low,  fan-shaped  head,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given.  They  are 
nicer  for  many  reasons.  I  cut  more  root  off  than  I  have  shown  here,  for 
the  reason  that  I  get  a  better  tree  as  the  result.  When  I  leave  more  root 
I  leave  more  top.  There  is  no  sense  in  the  idea  of  cutting  off  the  roots 
and  leaving  the  top,  or  cutting  off  the  top  and  leaving  the  roots.  The 
first  thing  I  ao  is  to  look  at  my  tree  and  make  up  my  mind  what  kind  of 
a  tree  I  want.  I  do  not  care  for  a  center  head.  I  would  put  it  about 
eight  inches  into  the  ground,  and  pound  dirt  hard  around  the  roots.  What 
^'ill  be  the  result?  1  will  have  a  tree  that  will  grow  and  bear  fine  fruit. 
1  like  a  basket-shaped  tree.  I  am  simply  telling  you  how  I  would  do  this 
^^  if  you  like  it  you  can  do  likewise. 

Here  is  another  tree,  a  large  three  year  old  nursery  tree.  I  would  not 
CBt  off  so  much  from  this  tree.  I  would  have  to  be  more  careful  with  it. 
^t  is  too  old.  Most  people  demand  large  trees,  but  that  is  not  what  they 
need  at  all.    They  would  think  this  is  a  first-class  tree,  but  I  do  not. 

^  Member:     Would  you  not  recommend   trees   with  cenier  shoots? 

"^ve  an  orchard  composed  of  trees  mostly  without  center  shoots,  and 

the  trees  branch  out.  and  get  loaded  with  fruit,  and  they  split  to  the 

^ound.    I  have  lost  a  great  many  of  my  trees  in  this  way,  because  they 

^PUt   I  have  a  number  with  the  center  shoot,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
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like  them  much  better  for  this  reason.    It  keeps  the  trees  from  breaking 
down. 

A  Member:  A  number  of  years  ago  I  planted  an  orchard  of  about 
elghty-flve  trees,  and  I  got  these  trees  of  a  nurseryman  named  Louis 
Jones,  a  prominent  member  of  this  Society,  and  he  had  the  Idea  that  a 
tree  should  head  low,  and  In  selecting  my  trees  he  made  me  this  proposi- 
tion, that  he  select  the  low  headed  and  I  should  select  what  I  wanted,  and 
we  would  see  how  they  came  out.  Without  a  single  exception  when  they 
commenced  to  bear  the  ones  without  the  center  stem  broke,  or  split  in  two, 
and  I  Immediately  decided  In  favor  of  the  center  stem.  I  think  your  tree 
will  be  safer,  and  I  think  under  all  circumstances  your  tree  will  stand 
better  with  a  center  stem. 

Mr.  Colllngwood:  I  can  say  in  regard  to  his  experience  that  when  I 
planted  trees  in  this  way  I  put  the  roots  in  hard  ground,  and  I  get  a  flrm 
body.  I  think  there  are  advantages  in  having  the  center  stem  tree.  I 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  although  I  can  not  demonstrate  it,  that 
many  of  the  diseases  that  I  might  mention  are  simply  the  results  of  plant- 
ing the  tree.  There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  In  Texas,  and  in  two  or 
three  of  the  other  States  in  the  South  where  trees  planted  in  the  String- 
fellow  way  have  proved,  healthier  and  have  resisted  blight  better  than 
those  planted  with  the  roots.  I  have  found  that  trees  are  just  like  ani- 
mals. That  they  will  take  on  a  disease  when  they  are  not  in  a  good  condi- 
tion that  they  would  throw  off  if  they  were  healthy.  My  theory  Is  that 
trees  planted  in  this  way  have  two  sets  of  roots,  one  set  of  water  roots, 
and  a  set  of  feeding  roots.  They  are  quite  distinct.  If  you  will  plant  a 
tree  and  examine  it  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  get  a  distinct  Idea  of  what 
I  mean.  These  trees  never  suffer  from  drought.  I  like  to  sow  clover 
and  timothy  together  for  they  resist  drought.  These  trees  combine  th% 
root  habits  of  both.  The  timothy  is  a  surface  feeder,  for  the  roots  run 
close  to  the  surface,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  soil  will  be  dried  out  during 
the  long  hot  days.  The  clover  roots  go  down  into  the  ground  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  upper  surface  was  all  dried  up  and  brown  the  clover 
went  on  into  the  ground  and  never  suffered  a  bit  from  not  having  mois- 
ture. It  will  keep  on  growing.  Now  my  idea  in  planting  a  tree  like  this 
is  to  get  a  tree  with  a  root  very  much  like  a  clover  plant,  with  long  roots, 
and  spread  out  roots.  When  the  tap  roots  start  down  there  will  be  a 
double  system  of  roots.  I  have  traced  the  long  water  roots  from  five  to  six 
feet.  In  sod  most  of  its  feeding,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  upper  foot  of  its 
surface.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  water  to  feed  a  tree.  I  like  broad,  open 
headed  trees.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  your  cultivated  trees  will  be 
ahead  of  mine,  but  I  am  not  raising  wood,  I  am  trying  to  raise  fruit.  I  do 
not  want  to  stimulate  the  tree  and  make  a  wood  growth,  and  then  have  to 
cut  two-thirds  of  It  pff.    What  is  the  sense  of  it?    We  are  not  raising 
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fruit  trees  for  cordwood  In  New  Jersey;  we  don't  need  it    We  are  raising 
trees  uDder  natural  forest  conditions.    If  you  want  to  see  a  sturdy  tree 
that  makes  a  fine  growth,  look  at  the  white  oak,  or  tlie  chestnut    A  for- 
es[t  tree  is  not  cultivated.     It  generally  grows  from  a  seed,  and  It  has 
tap  roots  that  will  go  down,  down,  down  and  near  the  surface  feeding 
roots,  also.    This  is  what  I  am  aiming  at  in  the  production  of  peach,  pear 
and  apple  trees.    I  like  the  center  stem  trees,  because  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  break  down  and  split  off.    I  am  trying  to  raise  a  bushy  form  of 
trees,  for  a  aouDie  purpose,    i  do  not  care  to  raise  common  fruit,  for  it 
does  not  pay.    I  want  to  raise  A  No.  1  fruit.    I  want  my  trees  low  so  that 
I  do  not  have  to  climb  around  to  pick  the  fruit,  and  so  I  can  spray  them 
better,  and  so  that  in  falling  from  the  tree  the  fruit  is  not  injured.    I  do 
not  care  for  so  large  a  tree,  because  to  have  good  fruit  you  must  thin  it, 
anyway.    I  don't  want  to  raise  wood  and  get  cull  peaches  that  will  stand 
In  front  of  the  store  until  they  are  spoiled  before  they  can  be  sold.  I  want 
^o  raise  peaches  and  apples  that  will  be  bought,  sold,  and  paid  for,  before 
^^7  leave  my  farm.     I  wish  someone  'would  take  this  tree  home  and 
plant  it,  and  see  what  it  will  do  in  two  of  three  years.    If  someone  will 
take  it  home  and  plant  it  in  the  way  we  have  suggested,  lam  sure  he  will 
have  a  fine  tree  in  the  next  few  years.    After  two  years  you  wiH  be  con- 
vinced that  Gollingwood  knew  what  he  was  talking  aboijt.    To  begin  with 
yon  may  think  it  will  amount  to  nothing,  but  in  five  years  you  will  tell  a 
different  story. 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  would  do  with  a  tree  that  had  been  jihin*  • 
one  year,  and  had  been  planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Would  1  en'  muh 
tree  back  next  spring?  No,  I  would  not  cut  a  tree  back  nfu*K  it  bus 
started.  After  a  tree  has  started  in  this  way  I  have  nevt-c  been  nUW  to 
do  much  with  it  I  like  to  start  a  tree  as  I  would  a  i>oy  or  «in.  You 
^ould  better  let  this  tree  go  to  a  certain  extent,  as  I  don*i  bellpve  you  can 
ever  give  it  the  type  or  shape  now. 

I  now  have  a  short  time  to  speak  on  the  topic  assign i^d  n»*'      i  no 

'Different  Ways  to  Handle  a  Fruit  Land."     What  I  have  to  say  upon 

tnis  topic  will  be  entirely  in  the  way  of  a  auggestion,  IxK-ab^v  as  I  said 

yWerday,  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  conditions  here  lo  warrant  me  to 

"ictate  to  you.    In  the  Bast  we  have  four  or  five  different  ways  of  hand- 

^^  frnit  land;  it  all  depends  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  man  what 

y«tem  should  be  used.    I  will  speak  of  my  own  system,  not  because  it  is 

®  ^est,  but  because  it  has  first  place  in  my  mind.    My  plan  is  to  start 

this  i^ay.    I  look  forward  to  when  my  trees  will  be  bearing  fruit,  and 

sfif  ^  *o  get  ready  for  this  time.    I  start  the  trees  in  the  sod,  or  in  the  hiU- 

®  ^XQong  the  rocks.    1  expect  to  get  a  deep  root  and  a  low  head.    I  do 

^'^tend  to  plow  or  cultivate  the  trees,  but  I  will  use  fertilizers  on  them, 

*  Plant  grasses  or  cowpeas,  and  let  them  take  care  of  the  tree.    I  head 

thf^  ^^ose  to  the  ground.    We  like  them  because  they  are  easy  to  pick  in 

^orm  and  easier  to  take  care  of.    The  tree  Is  within  reach  of  yon  all 
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the  time.  A  tree  that  has  been  cared  for  in  this  way  will  come  into  bear- 
ing earlier  than  a  tree  that  has  been  cultivated.  This  is  the  genera! 
experience  in  the  East.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  orchards  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  We  have  farmers  in  the  East  who  have  fipple  orchards 
and  have  timothy  and  clover  growing  in  them,  and  they  cut  the  grass  and 
take  it  away  and  never  put  anything  back.  1  believe  a  tree  needs  to  be 
fed.  There  is  not  a  worse  mistake  made  in  the  world  than  for  a  man  to 
say  it  doesn't  pay  to  take  care  of  trees.  If  a  tree  is  worth  putting  Into 
the  ground  it  is  worth  taking  care  of.  Some  people  turn  in  eight  or 
twelve  hogs  about  the  middle  of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  they  rub  against  the  trees  and  hurt  them.  I  think  it  is  aU 
right  to  turn  the  hogs  in,  but  there  should  be  a  wire  net  around  the  trees 
to  keep  them  from  rubbing  up  against  the  young  ones  and  damaging  them. 
With  some  people  and  trees  it  is  a  case  of  **root  hog,  or  die."  There  is 
one  of  two  things  bound  to  be,  and  that  is  that  you  will  either  have  very 
poor  hogs,  or  a  very  poor  orchard  if  you  turn  the  hogs  in  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  leave  the  trees  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

1  suppose  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  Ben  Davis  apples 
on  my  farm.  My  boys  said  that  we  were  raising  apples  for  business,  and 
that  on  that  account  we  should  raise  some  Ben  Davises.  I  planted  fifty 
trees  of  Ben  Davises.  We  plant  grass  on  the  orchards  and  when  it  Is  cut 
pile  it  around  the  trees.  For  a  cultivated  orchard  there  is  nothing  better 
than  cowpeas  and  crimson  clover.  You  can  have  a  crop  of  cowpeas  on 
rough,  stony  land,  and  even  on  the  hillsides.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest 
things  about  cowpeas.  Most  other  crops  have  to  have  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  them.  With  the  cowpeas  you  can  go  in  with  a  spring-tooth  har- 
row and  go  over  the  ground,  then  sow  your  cowpeas,  and  go  over  this 
with  a  roller,  and  you  have  your  crop  in.  They  w^lll  live  under  hard  condi- 
tions. I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  make  such  a  growth  on  our 
rough,  rocky  hilly  land  better  than  they  will.  .1  remember  the  first  crop  I 
ever  had.  1  didn't  even  tell  my  wife  about  them,  but  went  in  the  orchard 
with  the  spring-tooth  harrow  and  the  roller,  and  had  a  fine  crop.  They 
will  grow  on  seemingly  nothing..  It  reminds  me  of  the  preacher's  horse. 
The  minister  Is  a  privileged  character,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  his  horse 
ought  to  live  on  faith  instead  of  oats,  and  he  turned  him  into  the  road  to 
get  gra.ss  on  the  roadside.  When*  he  happened  to  stray  into  someone's 
cornfield  or  garden  they  could  nat  have  a  word  to  say  because  it  was  the 
minister's  horse.  Some  bad  boys  that  1  knew  pretty  well  had  more 
courage  than  this.  They  made  a  sort  of  pair  of  shafts  for  the  horse, 
which  extended  out  in  front,  and  on  this  projection  they  put  clover  hay, 
and  it  is  said  the  horse  walked  ten  miles  after  the  clover  hay.  I  never 
saw  anything  In  my  life  do  like  those  cowpeas  did.  When  August  came 
I  was  short  of  hay,  and  I  cut  the  cowpeas  and  put  part  of  them  in  the 
barn  to  use  as  hay.  I  had  a  good  second  crop  of  them  on  the  same  patch, 
too,  and  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  first. 
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If  you  are  goiug  to  plant  an^'tbing  for  a  summer  crop  It  should  be  . 
cowpeas.  If  a  man  will  cut  the  cowpoas  In  August,  and  will  bank  them 
around  the  trees  and  run  over  the  ground  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and 
BOW  crimson  clover  he  will  have  another  ciop.  1  do  not  care  to  break  up 
tlie  sod.  If  you  will  dig  into  the  ground  you  will  find  the  roots  are  close 
to  the  surface.  When  you  plow  an  orchard  like  this  you  set  it  back  for 
two  or  three  years.  To  cultivate  this  kind  of  an  orchard  you  should  pile 
tbe  fertilizer  around  it.  Our  friend  Mr.  Hale  calls  his  method,  flerce  cul- 
tivation, lie  goes  in  in  the  spring  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  plo>vs 
the  ground  and  cuts  it  first  this  way  then  that.  And  he  keeps  this  up. 
This  costs  lots  of  money  and  time,  but  it  gives  a  Hue  growth  to  your  trees 
After  they  get  this  line  growth  they  cut  the  trees  back,  so  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  get  it?  This  Is  not  necessary  to* get  a  crop  of  fruit. 
That  is  the  point  of  difference  between  the  mau  that  does  not  believe  In 
cultivating  and  the  man  who  wants  his  trees  to  grow  to  the  skies  and  then 
has  to  cut  them  back.  This  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  expense  and  fer- 
tilizer. A  tree  should  be  cut  liack  to  start  with.  Look  at  this  tree  in  my 
hands.  Does  anyone  think  llioy  would  have  an  ideal  tree  if  they  did  not 
cut  it  hack  at  all?  This  is  a  handsome  tree,  and  why  not  put  It  into  the 
ground  just  as  it  is  and  start  it  and  pnsii  it?  If  you  did  not  trim  tuis  tree 
at  all,  the  limbs  would  get  cioukpd  and  giuw  aiuaud  each  other,  and  you 
would  not  have  nearly  so  good  a  fruit  producing  tree.  We  don't  want 
wood,  but  fruit.  Whicli  method  will  protiuce  tlie  longest  lived  tree? 
The  closely  trimmed  one  every  time.  1  would  l)e  willing  to  bet  on  that. 
It  stantls  to  reason  that  roots  thai  never  fail  in  their  Avater  supply  will 
live  longer  than  those  tiiat  are  affected  by  drouths.  Why  does  a  tree 
in  the  forest  live  longer  than  an  orcliard  tree?  Take  for  example  the 
maple.  In  the  forest  it  will  outlive  tlie  cultivated  tree  because  it  is  living 
under  natural  conditions.  Its  roots  are  never  disturbed,  and  they  do  much 
better.  This  would  be  the  case  with  any  kind  of  a  tree.  Excessive  mulch- 
ing introduces  too  many  surface  roots.  But  how  can  you  have  too  many 
surface  roots  if  you  have  a  tap  root,  too?  Wouldn't  it  be  good  for  an 
animal  to  have  all  the  mouths  and  stomachs  he  could  have?  It  would 
not  be  good  for  a  boy,  but  it  would  be  good  for  a  tree.  I  agree  with  you 
that  It  would  be  a  bad  tiling  to  have  all  the  roots  near  the  surface. 
Plowing  kills  these  roots. 

A  Member:  If  you  had  set  out  trees  last  spring  and  had  not  pruned 
them  when  you  set  them  out;  would  you  prune  them  yet? 

Mr.  Colllngwood:  Yes,  1  liiink  I  would,  moderately.  1  would  not 
prime  them  as  much  as  1  would  were  1  just  setting  them  out.  1  make  a 
tree  as  near  the  shape  1  want  it  as  possible  when  1  am  setting  it  out. 
Now  the  other  method  practiced  in  southern  .Jersey  is  on  hilly  land.  1 
don't  know  whether  you  have  much  hilly  land  in  this  State  or  not.     We 
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have  in  the  southern  part  of  our  State.  This  land  is  low,  and  sandy,  too, 
in  some  places.  Our  people  think  this  land  is  fine  for  peaches.  Their 
method  of  procedure  is  different  from  anything  I  have  spol^en  about. 
They  put  trees  in  with  fairly  long  roots,  headed  back  pretty  well.  For 
a  space  of  four  or  Ave  feet  around  the  trees  they  do  not  cultivate  at  all. 
Some  places  if  there  are  any  stones  they  will  pick  them  up  and  pile  them 
around  the  base  of  the  trees,  but  not  close  to  the  trees.  In  the  cultivated 
space  they  sometimes  raise  cowpeas  and  sometime  sweet  corn,  and  fre- 
quently potatoes.  In  some  cases  they  have  asparagus  planted  in  rows 
five  feet  apart,  but  every  two  or  three  years  they  raise  a  crop  of  cowpeas. 
Their  object  is  to  get  just  as  much  as  they  can.  Their  trees  are  headed 
low. 

There  is  one  problem  that  we  are  up  against  in  the  East,  and  that  Is 
spraying.  This  is  a  hard  proposition.  We  have  to  begin  now  to  spray 
with  lime  and  sulphur  wash,  and  then  with  Paris  green.  I  don*t  know 
whether  it  is  something  we  have  done,  or  haven't  done  that  we  are  so 
cursed  with  insects.  We  have  to  eliminate  them  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  do  so.  There  is  another  thing  that  bothers  us,  and  that  is  to 
get  men  to  run  the  sprayers,  or  even  to  do  any  kind  of  work  for  us.  We 
are  so  close  to  the  city  that  they  get  into  the  notion  they  must  stay  in  the 
city,  where  they  can  get  from  $2  to  $2.75  in  the  factories,  and  of  course 
we  can  not  compete  with  that  price.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  farm 
laborer.  We  can  get  a  foreigner  and  get  along  very  nicely  until  he  under- 
stands the  English  language.  As  long  as  you  keep  them  ignorant  they 
will  stay,  and  although  I  believe  in  higher  education  I  sometimes  doubt  if 
it  is  the  best  thing  here.  I  liave  a  friend  in  Maryland,  and  he  says  that 
the  foreigners  are  fine  at  first,  but  they  soon  get  so  they  will  not  go  to 
work  until  the  whistle  blows,  and  when  it  comes  quitting  time  they  will 
quit.  We  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  hired  man.  Now,  I  think  I  have 
talked  my  alloted  time,  and  I'll  give  away  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  fear  that  someone  will  get  the  Idea  that  the  only  way 
to  get  a  taproot  system  is  to  prune  it  Into  that  system.  There  are  other 
facts  that  determine  root  form.  The  most  important  factor  is  the  soil 
Itself.  The  next  is  the  variety.  Now  if  you  have  a  deep,  rich  soil  in 
which  the  water  level  does  not  come  too  near  the  surface,  you  will  have 
a  deep-rooted  tree,  or  plant.  If  your  soil  is  favorable  fgr  roots,  the  roots 
will  grow.  If  you  have  a  cold,  heavy  wet  soil  with  the  water  level  com- 
ing near  the  surface,  you  will  necessarily  have  surface-rooted  trees,  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  soil.  All  of  these  things  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  matter  of  root  formation.  The  Ben  Davis  is  not  like 
the  Rambo.    I  wanted  to  put  in  these  remarks  to  level  things  up  a  little. 

A  Lady  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  qucHtion  ns  to  why  the 
farmers  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  laborers.  Why  can't  they  so  ar- 
range their  business  that  they  can  pay  the  price  that  other  people  pay? 
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Mr.  CoUingwood:  I  suppose  a  person  could  talk  all  day  on  this  sub- 
ject and  still  there  would  be  Just  as  much  to  be  said  the  next  day. 
There  is  no  one  reason  for  it.  There  are  several  that  might  be  mentioned. 
In  the  East  the  trouble  with  the  farmer,  and  I  think  the  chief  trouble. 
Is  all  in  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  farmhand  has  held  his  position 
as  inferior  to  other  occupations.  The  farmer  has  not  stood  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  not  dignified  it,  and  has  not  made  it  noble  aa  they 
should  have  done,  and  the  result  Is  that  the  people  have  chosen  to  work 
in  other  lines.  If  the  farmers  will  not  make  their  calling  what  it  ought 
to  be— will  not  dignify  it-iother  folks  will  not  step  in  and  do  It  for  thenL 
I  am  not  talking  of  the  farmers  of  Indiana,  for  I  do  not  know  about 
them,  but  I  am  talking  of  the  farmers  in  the  East.  They  do  not  get 
the  places  they  ought  to  because  they  let  the  middleman  stand  between 
them  and  the  wholesale  man.  The  middleman  gets  more  for  handling 
the  product  than  the  farmer  does  for  raising  it.  I  had  to  buy  a  ton 
of  hay  last  year.  It  cost  me  $1^.75  before  I  got  it  That  same  week 
I  was  writing  to  one  of  my  friends  in  Iowa  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  glad  and  delighted  to  get  $4  for  the  best  hay  on  his  farm.  This 
is  a  difference  of  $15.75  between  the'  price  in  Iowa  and  the  price  I  had 
to  pay  for  it  This  man  has  to  help  support  three  families  besides  his 
own  when  he  sells  at  this  price,  and  he  does  the  work.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  your  apples.  And  this  is  the  reason  the  farmers  do  not  get 
the  prices  they  should,  and  why  they  can  not  pay  the  prices  that  other 
people  pay  for  labor.  The  farmer  should  reach  over  the  head  of  the 
middleman  and  reach  the  consumers  in  the  city  himself.  The  farmers 
ought  to  go  together. 

Many  of  our  laws  have  been  against  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  In- 
stead of  rising  up  against  them  he  sits  still  and  continues  to  send  the 
same  men  to  Washington  to  run  things.  The  farmer  makes  a  good  living 
on  the  farm,  however,  and  some  people  think  that  as  long  as  the  farmer 
is  getting  enough  to  eat  he  should  be  satisfied.  That  Is  all  a  farmer 
ought  to  have.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  for  these  things 
to  be  changed,  -but  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  farmer  will  take 
the  position  to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  will  not  do  it  until  he  takes 
it  himself.  First,  the  farmer  must  have  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  his 
calling.  If  the  farmers  all  should  make  up  their  mind  that  they  would 
only  raise  enough  for  their  own  use  and  the  use  of  their  family  and 
not  one  pound  for  sale,  what  would  happen  in  the  city?  What  would 
become  of  Chicago,  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  etc.?  Grass  would 
be  growing  in  the  streets,  and  the  people  of  the  city  would  be  duwu  on 
their  knees  begging  the  farmer  to  go  to  work  and  produce  food.  The 
farmer  should  have  great  credit.  You  should  reach  over  the  middleman 
and  do  business  for  yourself  entirely. 

President  Stevens:  I  am  sorry  we  can  not  continue  this  discussion, 
but  we  have  a  lengthy  program  before  us  and  we  must  discontinue  it. 
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We  have  with  us  Mr.  John  T.  Stinson,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Pomol- 
ogy, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  We 
will  now  hear  from  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Stinson:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  am  going  to  say  just  a  few 
words  concerning  the  Indiana  exhibit  at  St.  Louis.  1  am  not  going  to 
take  much  of  your  time,  because  I  am  told  by  the  President  and  fcJecre- 
tary  and  a  number  of  Indiana  people  that  you  will  make  an  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis  that  not  only  Indiana  will  be  proud  of,  but  the  exhibit  man- 
ager will  also  be  proud  of  It  as  well.  I  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
result,  so  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  urging  that 
something  may  be  done,  but  simply  in  the  way  of  encouragement 

The  first  thing  that  I  can  remember  that  would  indicate  that  I  was 
connected  at  all  with  the  fruit  business  was  eating  dried  apples  down  in 
Indiana  when  I  was  n  very  small  boy.  I  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  my 
parents  moved  West  while  I  was  still  a  small  boy,  and  for  years  and 
years  and  years  and  years  our  people  sent  to  Indiana  every  year  for  dried 
apples.  They  were  sent  to  us  in  barrels,  I  believe.  That  thing  was  kept 
up  until  we  had  good  orchards  of  our  own.  This  is  the  first  remem- 
brance I  have  of  anything  connected  with  the  fruit  growing  business, 
and  I  believe  that  what  little  enthusiasm  I  have  in  the  fruit  growing 
business,  and  tlie  love  that  I  have  for  the  business,  was  Instilled  in 
me  by  eating  dried  apples.     I  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  faith. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  fruit  exhibit  goes  at  St.  I^ouis,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  can  not  show  you  the  floor  plans.  I  will  bring  them  with  me 
at  noon,  but  I  haven't  them  this  morning.  We  are  trying  to  have  enough 
space  for  this  exhibit.  There  will  be  about  four  acres  included  In  this 
space,  ana  while  it  may  not  all  be  occupied  at  the  beginning  it  will 
be  shortly  after,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  truthfully  and  safely  say  to 
you  now  that  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  will  be  perfected, 
so  that  on  the  opening  day  of  the  fair  there  will  be  four  acres  of  space, 
and  every  foot  of  it  will  be  covered  with  fruit.  I  might  say  also  at 
this  time  that  this  fruit  space  will  be  covered  with  fresh  fruit.  The 
different  States  that  are  interested  in  this  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  have  be- 
come so  enthusiastic  that  they  are  sparing  no  pains  to  make  the  best 
showing  possible.  The  horticulturists  and  fruit  growers  In  these  differ- 
ent States  have  come  to  their  rescue  and  have  prepared  fruit  for  this 
exhibit.  Owing  to  the  location  of  tlie  Southern  States  they  do  not  need 
to  do  so  much  preparing  as  we  do  who  are  farther  north.  The  straw- 
berries will  help  us  out;  then  I  understand  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
apples  in  cold  storage.  From  the  talks  I  have  heard  this  morning  I 
am  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  toll  the  Indiana  horticulturists 
that  it  is  a  mighty  good  scheme  for  them  to  send  their  fruit  and  rally 
to  the  support  of  yoiu-  Society.  It  helps  you  and.  your  Society  'wJhen 
5'ou  do  this.    Each  one  of  the  exhibits  must  not  only  have  a  card  telling 
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from  where  it  was  exhibited,  but  it  must  have  the  name  of  the  man 
that  raised  it  also.     If  you  produce  good  fruit  you  will  get  credit  for 
it.    This  regulation  will  be  adhered  to.     One  man  can  not  make  a  col- 
lection of  fruit  and  put  it  in  his  own  name,  but  he  must  put  the  name 
of  the  man  that  raised  it  on  each  collection— it  must  be  exhibited  in 
the  name  of  the  man  that  produced  the  fruit.     Now,  for  instance,  if 
you  exhibit  fruit  from  Indiana  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  the? 
name  of  every  man,  and  the  particular  locality  from  which  the  fruit 
was  grown.     One  man  may  produce  better  fruit  of  one  kind  than  any 
Qther  man  in  the  State,  and  it  is  only  proper  and  right  that  the  man 
that  raised  it  should  have  the  credit  for  it,  and  that  we  should  know 
from  whence  it  came.     Not  only  this,,  but  from  an  educational  stand- 
point it  is  of  value,  for  it  would  take  a  wider  knowledge  than  most 
people  have  to  go  to  these  exhibitions  and  tell  from  which  part  of  n 
State  a  certain  fruit  would  come  if  It  were  not  marked.    It  is  of  great 
educational  value  to  us.     There  is  another  reason  for  this.     We  wish 
io  get  all  fruits  of  a  kind  together.     We  want  to  get  all  Ben  Davis 
apples  together,  etc.    You  are  interested  in  studying  varieties,  and  right 
liere  you  can  study  them.     I  would  like  to  say  for  the  Ben  Davis  that 
it  is  grown  in  some  localities  and  is  all  right,  and  I  believe  even  you 
nilght  be  induced  to  call  it  a  good  apple  if  you  should  see  and  taste 
^^e  from  these  localities.     This  certainly  would  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  you   to  study  the  variety  question.     I   know  this,   that  we 
have  never   had   this   opportunity   before.     There   has   been   a   stagger 
^^de  at  the  dilTerent  exhibitions,  but  I  think   It  will  be  successfully 
carried  out  here.     This  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  you  want 
^^  plant  next  year.     I  think  this  question  should  be  studied,  and  here 
.rou    Will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

^   think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  all  I  have  to  say,  excepting  this, 

snci    tliat  is  that  we  want  to-  give  Indiana  all  the  space  she  wants  In 

'^'^    t>uilding,  and  will  probably  give  her   more  than   she  wants.     We 

^^t:     xo  do  everything  that  we  can   to   assist  Indiana   in   making  an 

t>il>lt:  that  any  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society  would  be  proud 

^^^    ^Ic3  while  It  Is  important  to  you  that  you  should  do  this  it  is  also 

^^Qoial  to  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 

*•     tliank  you  very  much. 

»^,    ^^^I'esldent  Stevens:     Mr.  Stlnson,  our  committee  will  want  to  confer 
^     ^ou  before  you  go  away. 


Stlnson:     I  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  them.     I  want  to  say 
^>iie  word  in  regard  to  the  American  Apple  Growers'  Congress.     I 
to  tell  you  something  about  this  organization,  about  what  we  are 
and  what  we  intend  to  do,  and  give  you  an  Insight  Into  the  work 


j5^  *^a8  been  done.    This  among  others  I  want  to  give,  if  possible,  and 

^x^eryone  of  this  Society  to  join  this  Apple  Growers'  Congress.    We 
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have  beard  about  tbe  Apple  Consumers'  Association,  and  if  they  are 
going  to  eat  apples  we  want  to  know  how  to  get  them.  This  is  a  na- 
tional association,  and  it  meets  once  a  year,  and  it  is  composed  of  the 
best  apple  growers— those  who  are  taking  the  most  Interest  They  meet 
once  a  year.  At  St.  Louis  last  year  we  had  a  very  interesting  program, 
and  some  valuable  papers  were  given.  We  had  on  the  program  the 
best  men  we  could  find  all  over  the  United  States.  We  were  very  careful 
in  selecting  them,  and  consequently  had  a  very  profitable  meeting.  After 
this  meeting  was  over  we  were  taken  on  an  excursion  trip  by  the  Frisco 
Railway  to  the  Indian  Territory,  by  compliments  of  the  railroad,  and 
on  this  trip  we  all  became  acquainted  with  each  other  and  changed 
and  exchanged  ideas  that  were  very,  very  valuable  for  us.  This  cer- 
tainly was  a  valuable  trip.  Now  this  congress  is  composed  of  apple 
growers  and  those  who  are  interested  in  apples,  and  handle  apples. 
This  congress  is  the  same  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  as  the  State 
Society  is.  to  the  local  societies.  One  causes  the  other  to  become  more 
interested.  The  exchangi?  or  laeas  is  certainly  very  valuable.  The  mem- 
bership fee  for  the  first  year  is  $3,  and  after  that  it' is  $2  per  year. 
The  proceedings  of  each  meeting  is  published  in  bulletin  form  like  this. 
It  certainly  contains  valuable  information.  This  bulletin  contains  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  proceedings,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  these 
proceedings  and  that  is  to  become  a  member  of  this  society.  None  of 
these  are  allowed  to  be  given  to  anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
'society,  and  as  a  fruit  grower  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  valuable 
society  that  I  ever  belonged  to.  You  will  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  people.  If  I  had  the  time  I  should  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  topics  that  were  contained  in  our  last  program,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  work. 

President  Stevens:  We  should  like  .very  much  to  hear  these,  but 
time  will  not  permit. 

Mr.  Stinson:     I  should  like  to  see  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  work,  and  get  their  names  as  members  of  our  society. 
I  thank  you. 

Prof.  Troop:  At  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Stinson  has  been  speaking 
of,  a  committee  was  appointed  which  made  the  following  recommenda-' 
tions,  and  I  want  to  read  it  so  that  it  may  go  into  our  minutes: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  18,  1903. 

To  the  Apple  Growers'  Congress  now  In  session: 

We.  your  committee  appointed  on  packages  and  grades  of  apples, 
would  submit  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  adopt  as  a  standard  barrel  for  apples 
a  barrel  which  is  one  of  the  capacity  of  three  bushels,  which  is  17% 
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inches  in  diameter  of  head,  28^  inches  in  length  of  stave,  and  bnlge 
not  less  than  65  inches  in  circumference,  outside  measurements. 

A  standard  bushel  box  shall  be  111^x11^20^  inches,  inside  meas- 
nrement,  sides  should  not  be  less  than  %  to  %  inches  thick  for  domestic 
use  and  not  less  than  %  inch  for  export,  ends  or  heads  not  less  than 
%  inch  thick. 

Resolved,  That  a  No.  1  apple  shall  not  be  less  than  2^  inches  in 
diameter  and  shall  include  such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig, 
Baldwin,  Greening,  and  other  varieties  kindred  in  size;  and  varieties 
such  as  Roman ite,  Russet,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin,  and  other 
varieties  kindred  in  size,  shall  not  be  less  than  2%  inches  in  diameter; 
and,  further,  a  No.  1  apple  shall  be  practically  free  from  the  action 
of  worms,  and  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  apples  affected  by  defacement 
of  surface,  shall  be  hand-picked  from  the  trees  and  not  bruised  or  skin 
broken;  shall,  be  of  a  bright  and  normal  color  and  shapely. 

No.  2  apples  may  be  %  ^^(^^  less  in  diameter  than  No.  1  apples,  and 
not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  apples  affected  by  defacement  of  surface 
by  scab,  dry  rot,  worms  or  other  defects,  shall  be  hand-picked  from 
the  trees  and  not  bruised  or  skin  broken,  shall  be  of  a  bright  and  normal 
color  and  shapely. 

When  apples  are  marketed  in  packages  of  either  a  barrel  or  box 
they  must  be  well  fased  and  carefully  packed,  well  settled  and  suffi- 
ciently full  to  keep  them  from  shaking  in  packages  in.  handlmg,  and 
shall  be  in  sound  barrels  or  boxes,  sides  of  boxes  and  heads  of  barrels 
securely  nailed. 

We  would  further  recommend,  in  order  to  reduce  the  per  cent,  of 
defective  apples  grown,  that  our  apple  growers  throughout  the  whole 
country  be  more  thorough  in  their  culture,  fertilizing,  pruning  and  spray- 
ing, as  it  is  very  important  to  do  all  of  these  things  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

F.  D.  VORIS, 

U.  T.   COX, 

L.  A.  GOODMAN, 

WILLIAM  H.   BARNES. 

President  Stevens:  Going  back  to  our  program,  the  next  thing  wt 
have  is  "Commercial  Apple  Growing  in  Indiana." 

Mr.  Flick:  I  believe  it  would  be  better  at  this  time  to  leave  this 
until  afternoon,  as  considerable  of  our  time  was  taken  with  other 
matters. 


President  Stevens:     We  might  have  Mr.  Teas'  paper,  as  I   believe 
it  is  not  too  long. 
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FLOWERING  BULBS. 


EDWAKD  Y.   TEAS,   CENTER VI LLE,  INDIANA. 


This  is  a  very  broad  subject.  I  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
very  much  about  the  matter;  still  I  have  grown  a  good  many,  and  at  this 
time  have  more  than  a  million  bulbs  ready  for  spring  planting. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  unless  it  is  w^itii  the  earliest  Aowot  to 
bloom  out  of  doors  in  the  spring,  the  glory  of  the  snow,  with  its  long 
botanical  name,  Chionodexoi  Lucillea,  a  small  bulb  that  comes  from  Si- 
beria. This  is  about  the  first  to  open  its  brilliant  sky-blue  flowers,  and  it 
makes  a  fine  border  for  a  bed  of  other  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  Iri6,  etc. 

Next  to  bloom  with  me  are  the  crocuses,  in  many  colors,  yellow,  white, 
blue,  striped,  etc.  I  like  to  plant  these  in  October  or  November,  in  the 
sod  on  the  lawn,  in  fancy  designs,  circles,  crosses,  wheels,  stars,  etc. 
Take  a  strong  stick,  lik^  the  end  of  a^  broom  handle,  drive  it  Into  the 
ground  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  drop  a  bulb  in  each  hole,  filling  the 
hole  with  sand.  The  plant  will  come  up  next  spring  and  yearly  there- 
after. The  blooming  Is  past  and  the  foliage  ripening  before  the  lawn 
mower  needs  to  start,  so  that  the  bulbs  and  their  bloom  do  not  interfere 
with  anything.  If  crocus  are  planted  in  designs,  it  is  Important  to  use 
all  of  one  color  in  each  design,  as  different  colors  bloom  at  different 
periods,  a  few  days  apart. 

Hyacinths  and  tulips  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention  from  me, 
only  to  say  every  one  having  space  for  a  flower  garden  should  have  a 
bed  of  these.  Plant  good  varieties  of  them  in  October  or  early  November, 
putting  the  bulbs  about  six  inches  deep  and  covering  with  sand  or  sandy 
soil.  Before  hard  freezing  occurs,  the  bed  should  be  mulched  with  coarse 
manure  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  This  will  be  useful  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  and  hard  freezing,  and  also  add  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plants. 

I  think  hyacinths  are  not  worth  the  room  they  ^ccupy  after  the  sec- 
ond year's  blooming,  but  bulbs  are  so  cheap  that  no  one  need  hesitate  on 
this  account  to  plant  them.  Tulips  do  fairly  well  for  several  years  after 
planting,  and  succeed  on  most  any  kind  of  soil,  though  nearly  all  hardy 
bulbs  do  best  in  very  sandy  soil.  In  Holland,  where  these  bulbs  are 
grown  to  greater  perfection  than  anywhere  else,  the  soil  is  apparently 
pure  drifted  sand,  worth  only  about  $200  to  $400  per  acre. 

Lilies  are  among  the  useful  and  beautiful  bulbs,  hardy,  more  or  less, 
but  then  this  thing  of  hardiness  of  plants  is  a  matter  of  circumstances 
more  than  latitude.  The  beautiful  Siberian  lily,  Teunifolium,  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  Siberia,  and  grown  so  abundantly  as  to  be  an  important  article 
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of  food  for  the  natives,  while  in  central  Indiana  the  same  plant  Is  not 
Mlably  hardy.  The  reason  is  that  in  Siberia  the  snow  falls  before  the 
Rfound  freezes,  and  the  bulbs  are  kept  warm  and  snug  all  winter,  while 
We  the  ground  freezes  hard,  and  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  perish. 

Of  the  hardy,  robust  growing  lilies  that,  once  planted,  are  alwaj's  on 

hand  when  the  blooming  season  comes  around,  the  list,  in  my  experience, 

^8  too  short  to  be  satisfactory.     First  to  bloom  is  the  white,  or  madonna 

^^ly.    This  species  is  older  than  history,  as  the  first  notice  made  of  plants 

speaks  of  It  as  well  known.*  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on 

^be  Mediterrayean,  but  cultivated  in  English  and  American  gardens  for 

Diore  than  two  hundred  years,  and  still  is  considered  one  of  the  best.     It 

iins  one  peculiarity  not  found  to  such  an  extent  in  any  other— its  one 

period  of   absolute   rest   Is   in   July    and    August,    when   the   bulbs   are 

perfectly  dormant,  and  this  is  the  only  time  in  the  year  when  they  should 

^e  disturbed  or  transplanted-     If  this  is  done  at  any  other  season  of  the 

.rear,  greai  lnjui*y  to  the  bulbs  occurs,  they  requiring  years  to  recover. 

The  white  lily  is  one  of  the  niost   beautiful,   clear  white,   fragrant 

i?on-ers,  attaining  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  blooming  in  the 

Inner  part  of  June.    Another  favorite  of  mine  is  the  lily  Elegans,  of  the 

t/'inbellatum  family,  a  very  free  growing  and  free  blooming  plant,  attaln- 

Jng  a   height  of  .two  or  three  and  one-half  feet,  with  clusters  of  brilliant 

orangre-red  flowers.     One  bulb  will,  in  a  few  years,  form  quite  a  clump. 

And   firive  a  fine  effect  on  the  lawn. 

Tlae  single  tiger  lily  is  well  known  as  an  everyday,  always-ou-hand 
^o^w^or.  beautiful.  If  it  was  not  so  common. 

T^ily  aura  turn,  the  gold-banded  lily  of  Japan  Is  well  known.  It  is  due 
*^  titie^  variety  to  say  that  for  \he  open  border  they  are  the  grandest  of 
oil  lilies.  In  the  garden  It  stands  long  without  fading,  and  its  fragrance 
oan  i>^  distinguished  a  long  distance  awaj'.  With  proper  soil,  rich  but 
'^^^  ^rotn  standing  water,  with  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  or  other  protec- 
tion in  winter,  this  lily  attains  magnificent  proportions.  Lily  lancifolium, 
""^^  find  white,  are  beautiful  Japanese  varieties  that  fiourish  greatly  under 
Proi>^r   conditions. 

^^    We  come  to  bulbs  for  summer  planting,  the  most  Important,  and 

Pi'obaiily  the  most  important  of  any  season,   are   the  Gladiolus   (Little 

'vvor-fj)^    which  derives  its  name  from  the  sword-like  leaves.     It  Is  an 

'^^'^'ledged  fact  among  all  growers  of  summer  flowering  plants  and 

tiibs?    tliat  there  is  no  flower  grown  which  requires  so  little  attention  and 

are     ^xj^j   gQ   little   limited    capital   commensurate   with    results,    as    the 

la^iolxis.     Although  it  is  a  flow^er  that  is  especially  adapted  to  window 

^oniix^g   after  the  buds  are  well  developed  in  the  garden,  still  a  mag- 

^^^t^  display  can  be  secured  by  planting  in  massive  beds,  or  as  a  back- 

groun^    for  free  flowering  dwarf  annuals.     By  successive  planting  every 

^o   oir    three  weeks  from  April  until  late  in  July,  a  succession  of  bloom 

^^y  ^^  l^f^d  from  early  in  Ihc  season  until  November. 
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Nearly  all  gladioluses  now  grown  are  the  result  of  crosses  and  scien^ 
tlflc  hybridizing  of  the  dozen  or  twenty  native  species  found  originally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  these  native  species,  I  have  only  two  in 
my  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  named  hybrids.  Of  these  two, 
Sanderson!  is  the  most  important  of  aii,  and  Dracocephalus,  or  dragon's 
head,  only  a  curious  novelty,  without  any  beauty. 

Most  of  the  millions  of  gladioluses  now  grown  are  all  liLinds  mixed.  A 
block  of  these  in  bloom  presents  a  magnificent  and  interesting  sight.  I 
had,  last  summer,  one  blocls  of  mixed  gladioluses  embracing  about  40,000 
bulbs,  with  probably  one-half  of  them  in  bloom  at  once,  and  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  find  two  spikes  with  flowers  of  same  color  and  shape.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  careful  cultivator  to  go  over  the  plantation  every  few 
days  in  the  flowering  seasoa,  mark  the  spikes  of  the  best  ones  for  future 
propagation,  and  dig  out  and  destroy  any  that  may  be  inferior.  In  this 
way  only  can  he  build  up  the  quality  of  his  product. 

Gladioluses  have  been  considered  too  tender  to  remain  In  the  ground 
through  our  winters,  but  with  the  advent  of  Lemolnes  hybrids,  Lelchtleni 
and  GrofT's  hybrids,  greater  hardiness  seems  to  have  been  attained.  In 
November,  1902,  I  harvested  a  crop  of  mixed  gladioluses  and  replanted  the 
block  at  once  with  lilies.  The  following  spring  the  gladiolus  bulblets 
from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  to  twice  that  size,  came  up  thick  as 
newly-sown  oats,  with  also  some  large  bulbs  that  had  been  overlooked, 
so  that  we  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gladiolus  to  destroy  in  cultl* 
vating  our  lilies. 

Another  bulb  that  I  like  for  spring  planting  Is  the  white  amaryllis, 
Ismene  calanthia,  a  rather  large  bulb  that  blooms  beautifully  in  the  open 
ground,  with  broad,  fleshy  leaves  and  white  lily-like  flowers,  with  a 
delightful  fragrance.  Florists  consider  this  also  useful  for  growing  in  the 
greenhouse  for  winter  bloom. 

President  Stevens:  I  am  very  sorry  our  time  is  getting  so  limited 
that  we  can  not  discuss  this  topic  at  this  time.  We  will  be  compelled 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  Just  now.  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Fruit  Exhibit  to  be  made  at  St  .Louis. 


REPORT   OF   C0MMITTE;B   ON    FRUIT   EXHIBIT   AT   ST.    LOUIS. 

Mr.  President— Tour  committee  appointed  a  year  ago  by  your  Society 
to  select  a  deputy  In  each  county  in  the  State  to  gather  fruit  for  the 
State's  fruit  exhibit  to  be  made  at  St.  Louis  during  1904.  begs  leave  to 
make  the  following  report:  Inasmuch  as  the  State  Legislature  at  its 
late  session  made  provisions  to  cover  the  ground  and  do  this  work 
through  a  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
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State,  your  committee  found  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  tlie  worlc 
directed  by  you,  but  instead  offered  tlie  Society's  active  co-operation, 
TFhich  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Horticulture  Committee. 

W.  B.  FLICK,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flicli:  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stinson, 
who  has  appeared'  before  us  in  this  interest,  that  it  is  something  that 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  in  fact  the  people  of  the  State  at  large 
can  not  afford  to  neglect— they  can  not  afford  to  neglect  this  great 
opportunity  to  show  what  our  great  State  can  do  in  tlie  fruit  line. 
We  have  been  told  time  and  again  that  we  occupy  the  central  position 
for  fruit  culture.  We  have  a  very  good  climate,  good  markets,  and 
Sn  fact  most  of  our  advantages  are  superior  to  many  other  States  for 
the  culture  of  fruit  Why  are  we  no"*  a  great  fruit  State?  Because 
we  have  neglected  to  make  the  best  o.  our  opportunities.  If  we  are 
going  to  show  what  we  can  do  we  do  not  want  to  neglect  it  any  longer 
The  committee  asks  your  active  co-operation  in  this  matter  .until  the 
end  of  the  battle,  and  we  expect  to  come  out  among  the  first  ranks  of 
the  States,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  Society  we  must  hold  a 
grand  rally  and  celebrate  the  success  we  have  achieved  at  the  St.  Louis 
£xpo8ition. 

President  Stevens:  Are  there  any  reports  to  be  made  at  this  time 
^vhich  can  be  taken  up  before  noon? 

Mr.  Flick:  Mr.  President,  three  of  the  worthy  and  beloved  members 
of  this  Society  have  passed  over  to  the  Great  Beyond  since  our  Bast 
meeting.  It  seems  fitting  and  well  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  prepare  some  memorial  to  be  published  in  our  report. 

A  Member:  I  would  move  that  this  be  done,  and  would  recommend 
that  Mr.  Kingsbury,  Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Stevens  be  appointed 
on  this  committee. 

Presioeiit  Stevens:     Is  there  a  second  to  that  motion? 
Prof.  Troop:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

President  Stevens:  Are  there  any  other  committees  ready  to  report 
at  this  time? 

Svlvester  Johnson:     1    have   a    resolution. 


President  Stevens:     Let's  have  It. 
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Sylvester  Johnson:    It  Is  in  regard  to  the  Experimental  Orchard: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  constituted  by  this  Society  an  Advisory 
Board  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  for 
one,  two  and  three  years  respectively,  and  hereafter  all  appointments 
to  be  made  for  three  years. 

It  shall  be  tfie  duty  of  this  Board  to  visit  said  orchard  at  least  once 
d  year,  to  advise  with  the  manager  of  said  orchai'd,  and  plan  and  direct 
tlie  work  to  be  done  from  one  season  to  another.  Said  Board  shall 
present  to  this  Society  at  its  regular  annual  meeting  a  full  and  concise 
report  setting  forth  the  result  of  all  experiments  and  all  work  accom- 
'plished.  Provided,  That  only  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  visiting 
said  orchard  by  said  Board  shall   l)e  paid  by   the   State   Horticultural 

Society. 

President   Stevens:     What   is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Stout:     I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  as  read, 

Mr.  Ratliff:     I  second  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  President's  Address. 

Mr.  Ratliff:  Indiana  Horticultural  Society— Your  Committee  on  Pres- 
ident's Address  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report:  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  address  and  we  heartily  approve  of  his  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations.  In  regard  to  his  suggestion  for  a  standard 
bushel  box  and  uniform  package  law,  we  would  recommend  that  the 
Society  appoint  a  special  committee  to  look  after  this  matter.  And 
that  in  the  matter  of  a  monograph  of  the  fruit  resources  of  the  State, 
that  we  heartily  Indorse  his  suggestions  and  would  recommend  that 
the  Society  take  immediate  action,  and  that  the  financial  part  of  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Respectively  submitted, 

JOSEPH    0.    RATLIFF, 
H.  M.   STOUT, 
J.  C.  GROSSMAN. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  this  report  should  be 
accepted. 

Prof.  Troop:  Your  committee  that  was  appointed  at  the  Summer 
meeting  to  revise  the  constitution  and  by-laws  are  now  ready  to  report. 

President  Stevens:     AVe  will  hear  the  report. 
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Prof.  Troop:     I  will  read  where  we  ha\^e  made  the  changes. 

See  page  7  for  new  constitution. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  I  move  you  that  this  report  be  accepted  and 
adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Stevens:  Is  there  any  other  committee  ready  to  report 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Stout:     The  Auditing  Committee  is  ready  to  report. 

President  Stevens:     "We  will  now  hear  this  report. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stout:  We,  the  Auditing  Ck)mraittee,  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  find  a  balance 
of  $43.50  ovei-paid  in  fe^s  by  the  Secretary. 

We  recommend,  in  order  to  simplify  matters,  that  the  Secretary 
be  required  to  receipt  for  all  moneys  that  come  into  his  hands,  and 
that  the  Treasurer  receipt  to   the   Secretary. 

H.  M.  STOUT, 
H.  H.  SWAIM, 

L.  B.  custb:r. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  adopted, 
which  was  unanimously  carried* 

A  Member:  The  Secretary's  report  yesterday  made  mention  of  fufTds 
used  to  hire  plates  for  this  Society,  and  I  thought  that  I  understood 
It  to  be  three  or  four  dollars.  If  that  is-  right,  we  had  better  buy 
plates  for  this  Society,  and  leave  them  packed  here  from  year  to  year. 

Secretary.  Flick:  I  will  say  in  regard  to  this  that  we  use  the  plates 
but  once  a  year,  and  we  have  no  secure  place  to  keep  them  while 
they  are  not  in  use.  We  tried  this  in  our  county  Society  once,  and  found 
that  it  cost  more  in  the  long  run  than  to  rent  them.  I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  rent  the  plates.    Five  hundred  plates  would  cost  $60  to  $70. 

M 

Mr.  Davis:  I  understood  it  cost  three  or  four  dollars,  and  I  thought 
If  it  were  that  much  we  would  better  buy,  as  we  could  afford  to. 

Mr.  Flick:  We  have  to  pay  for  the  broken  plates  when  we  rent, 
of  course.    The  rent  is  75  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  purchase  the  plates  if 
we  had  room  for  them  so  that  they  would  be  safe  from  year  to  year; 
but  there  is  not  a  place  in  here  where  they  would  be  safe.     If  we  put 
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them  in  the  closets  they  will  be  taken,  and  if  they  are  in  boxes  they  will 
be  broken.  If  we  .could  find  a  safe  place  to  keep^hem  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  would  pay  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Grossman:  If  it  is  understood  by  me  correctly  the  Committee 
at  the  World's  Fair  has  to  furnish  the  plates,  and  they  are  to  arrange 
to  have  plates  that  will  show  off  the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage.  Why 
couldn't  we  keep  these  plates,  as  we  have  to  buy  them,  anyway? 

Mr.  Stinson:  We  are  working  to  get  plates  that  will  show  off  the 
fruit  to  the  best  advantage,  and  all  should  be  consulted  in  this  matter 
as  far  as  possible.  We  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  plate  that  will 
cost  slightly  more  than  the  ordinary  white  plate  but  will  be  fine  to  show 
the  fruit  off.    I  can  not  describe  this  plate  to  you  now. 

Mrs.  Stevens:  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  get  a  plate  with 
any  blue  on  it,  for  if  you  will  look  at  an  apple  on  a  blue  plate  you 
will  know  the  reason  why. 

Sylvester  Johnson:  The  plates  that  are  to  be  used  at  the  Fair  are 
ours,  and  we  will  not  need  to  go  and  buy  new  ones,  for  we  can  bring 
them  here,  and  of  course  they  will  belong  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  not  this  Society;  but  I  am  sure  the  State  will  not  object  to  our 
having  our  share  of  them  here.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to  keep 
anything  here  even  under  lock  and  key  without  someone  breaking  in 
and  taking  what  they  please.  It  is  not  a  safe  place  to  keep  anything 
that  anyone  else  wants.  I  would  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this  that 
we^et  new  locks,  such  as  no  one  else  has,  and  see  if  we  can't  do 
better. 

President  Stevens:  As  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Experimental  Farm  I  will  appoint  Prof.  James  Troop  for 
three  years,  C.  M.  Hobbs  for  two  years,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stevens  *or 
one  year. 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Awards. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Your  committee  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  award  of  premiums  on  fruit  respectfully  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Collection  of  Apples  for  Central  Indiana— Whiteley  &  Son,  Cambridge 
City,  second  premium. 

Plate  Baldwin— Evan  Swift,  Franklin,  second  premium. 

Plate  Clayton— W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  first  premium. 

Plate  Hubbardston— Elim  Osborn,  Economy,  first  premium. 

Plate  Hubbardston— H.  H.  Swaim,  South  Bend,  second  premium. 

Plate   Fallawater— Ellm   Osborn,   first  premium. 
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Northern  Spy— H.  H.  Swaim,  South  Bend»  first  premium. 
Northern  Spy— Jesse  Henby,  Cambridge  City,  second  premium. 
Indiana   Favorite— John  Tilson,   Franklin,   first  premium. 
Indiana  Favorite— Elim  Osborn,  second  premium. 
Indian  Apple— Chris  King,  Rushville,  first  premium. 
Indian  Apple— John  W.  Low,  Topeka,  second  premium. 
Mann— Chris  King,  first  premium. 
Mann— H.  M.  Stout,  Irafalgar,  second  premium. 
Moore's  Sweet— Elim  Osborne,  second  premium. 
Yellow  Bellflower— Evan  Swift,  first  premium.  -  - 

York  Imperial— S.  T.  S.  Williams,  Knightstown,  first  -Premium. 
York  Imperial— John  W.  Low,  second  premium. 
Willow  Twig— W.  B.  Flick,  first  premium. 
White  Pippin— John  Tilson,  first  premium. 
White  Pippin— Ed  A.  Eichhoflf,  Wanamaker,  second  preniium. 
Wagener— Miss  Mary  Grossman,  Wolcottville,  first  premium. 
Wagener— Elim   Osborn,   second  premium. 
Wealthy— R.  L.  Beck,  ConnersviUe,  first  and  secord  premiums. 
Salome— Miss  Mary  Grossman,  first  premiui^ 
Salome— Elim  Osborn,  second  premium. 
Roman  Stem— Mrs.  Rhoda  Stanley,  Carmel,  first  premium. 
Roman  Stem— Chris  King,  second  premium. 
Rome  Beauty— Evan  Swift,  first  premium. 
Rome  Beauty— Chris  King,  second  premium. 
Rambo— Elim  Osborn,  first  premium. 
Pewaukee— H.  M.  Stout,  first  premium. 
R.  I.  Greening— H.  H.  Swaim,  first  premium. 
N.   W.   Greening— Elim   Osborn,   first   premium. 
N.  W.  Greening— S.  T.  S.  Williams,  second  premium. 
Lawver— John  W.  Low,  first  premium. 
Lawver— Elim  Osborn,  second  premium. 
Jonathan— Elim  Osborn,  first  premium. 
Jonathan— W.  B.  Flick,  second  premium. 
Rawles*  Janet— W.  B.  Flick,  first  premium. 
Rawles'  Janet— Elim  Osborne,  second  premium. 
Grimes'  Golden— Chris  King,  first  premium. 
Grimes*  Golden— W.  B.  Flick,  second  premium. 
Fameuse— Evan  Swift,  first  premium. 
Fameuse— Evan  Swift,  second  premium. 
Roxbury  Russet— Evan  Swift,  first  premium. 
Roxbury  Russet— Ed  A.  Eickhoff,  second  premium. 
Ben  Davis— Milton  Stemple,  Indianapolis,  first  and  second  pre- 


Collection  Persimmons— James  Little,  Cartersburg,  first  and  second 
premiums. 

28-Afri. 
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Plate  Persimmons— James  Little,  Cartersburg,  first  pi*emiam. 
Plate  Persimmons— H.  H.  Swaim,  second  premium. 
Collection  Native  Ntits— James  Little,  first  premium. 
Plate  Vicar  Wakefield  Pears— Chris  King,  first  premium. 
•  Plate  Winter  Nellls  Pears— H.  H.  Swaim,  first  premium. 
Plate  Keiffer  Pears--Chris  King,  first  premium. 
Plate  Keifl'er  Pears— J.  J.  Milhous,  Valley  Mills,  second  premium. 


AWARDS  OF  FLOWERS. 

Collection  Mixed  Cut  Flowers— Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  first  pre- 
mium. 

Flat  Bouquet— Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  first  premium. 
Round  Bouquet— Fred  Doruer,   Lafayette,  first  premium. 
Round  Bouquet— Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  second  premium. 

R.  A.   SIMPSON, 
H.   W.   HENRY, 
J.  W.  APPLE, 

Committee  on  Awards. 
December  3,  1903. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  received. 

President  Stevens:    The  meeting  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  1:30 
this  afternoon. 


THT7RSDAT  AFTERNOON  SESSION,  DECEBtBEB  3,  1903. 

President  Stevens:     The  meeting  will  now  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:     I  have  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to  give  at 

this  time. 

I 

President  Stevens:     We  will  hear  it  now. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  depends  very  largely  upon 
their  prompt  publication  and  distribution;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  publication  be  appointed  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  devising  some  method  of  hastening  the  publication 
of  our  reports,  and  that  said  committee  be  empowered  to  act. 


J 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  resolution  be  adopted,  and 
it  vras  adopted. 

President  Stevens:  The  next  thing  will  be  "Commercial  Apple  Grow- 
ing in  Indiana,  As  It  Is  and  As  It  Can  Be."  I  see  that  Mr.  Grossman 
is  not  present,  so  we  will  take  the  next  one  on  this  sub  ect.  Mr.  Swalm, 
are  you  ready  to  talk  to  us? 

Mr.  Swaim:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  hardly  expected 
to  discuss  this  topic;  in  fact  I  mad«  what  I  considered  a  good  and 
sufficient  excuse  to  our  Secretary  when  he  asked  me  to  take  part  in 
this,  and  I  supposed  that  he  had  granted  my  prayer  in  the  matter 
until  the  program  came  out,  and  I  then  found  out  that  he  had  put 
me  on  for  n  talk  on  this  subject.  At  this  time  I  had  considerable  other 
work  on  hand  that  it  was  positively  necessary  for  me  to  do,  and  1  did 
not  have  the  time  that  I  could  devote  to  gathering  statistics  and  facts 
on  this  line  that  I  would  have  liked  to  present  a  paper  before  this 
Society,  and  so  what  I  have  to  say  is  simply  a  talk  In  a  general  way 
on   the  conditions  existing  in  this  State.' 

This  subject  is  of  vast  importance,  not  only  to  the  horticulturist 
but  to  every  citizen  of  the  State  as  well,  and  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
eoASideration  in  every  land,  to  every  landowner,  and  which  should  at- 
tract the  attention  of  capital.  In  the  market  reports  of  the  country  we 
see  quoted  Michigan  apples.  New  York  apples,  Missouri  apples,  etc., 
but  Indiana  apples  are  not  mentioned.  We  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  making 
up  the  totals  of  the  apple  yield  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
grow  some  apples,  and  apples  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  when  they  get  away  from  home.  The  farmer  plants  an  orchard 
primarily  to  secure  a  supply  of  fruit  for  family  use,  and  if  in  favorable 
seasons  this  orchard  should  produce  a  surplus  he  is  willing  to  put  them 
on  the  market,  but  commercial  apple  orchards  in  Indiana  today  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  There  is  but  little  territory  in  fndiana 
where  the  apple  can  not  be  properly  grown  if  properly  cared  for,  and 
tliere  are  extenslA^e  areas  which  by  nature  seem  to  have  been  made 
purposely  for  apple  growing,  and  we  persist  in  trying  to  grow  wheat 
and  corn  upon  these  areas.  I  refer  to  the  hilly  and  broken  land  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  a  more  limited  area  in  the 
extreme  northern  part.  With  a  soil  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the 
apple,  they  offer  all  the  advantages  of  elevation  and  good  air  drainage 
to  be  gained  or  obtained  anywhere.  In  the  northern  district  the  summit 
of  the  elevation  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  extending  through  the 
counties  of  Steuben,  Lagrange,  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph  and  Laporte,  and 
gradually  descending  to  the  south.  The  southern  district  is  much  more 
extensive  and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  soutliern  third  of  the 
State.  The  portion  of  the  State  least  adapted  to  apple  growing  is  the 
low  prairie  land  in  the  northwest.    In  fact  this  is  about  the  only  consid- 
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erable  area  in  tbe  State  where  apples  can  not  be  succesefully  grown. 
My  personal  knowledge  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  limited, 
but  I  have  seen  the  product  of  this  district  on  exhibition  at  the  meeting^ 
of  this  Society,  and  at  the  State  Fairs,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
never  saw  finer  specimens  anywhere  than  some  that  have  come  from 
this  section.  The  northern  district  bas  the  advantage  In  latitude  for 
growing  winter  apples,  and  the  proximity  to  the  great  lakes  moderates 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  winters,  but  the  fruit  does  not  get  the  color 
that  characterizes  the  southern  grown  fruit.  How  much  of  this  is  due 
to  climatic  influences  and  how  much  Is  due  to  soil  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  believe  that  both  have  their  Influence.  With  all  these  favorable 
conditions  we  are  buying  large  quantities  of  apples  every  year  for  home 
consumption,  when  we  should  be  placing  thousands  of  car  loads  upou 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Seek  the  cause  of  this  where  we  may,  we 
can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  it  is  the  man  that 
is  lacking.  There  are  a  few  enterprising,  energetic  men  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  who  are  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  apple  growing 
with  profit  to  themselves,  but  the  great  majority  are  content  to  follow 
the  beaten  paths  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  no  matter  how 
crooked  and  full  of  obstacles  they  may  be,  without  a  thought  of  whether 
they  are  leading  us  to  poverty  or  prosperity. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  energetic  men,  who  have  gotten  out  of 
the  beaten  paths,  and  their  numbers  should  be  Increased,  for  we  have 
but  few  Burtons,  and  Flicks  and  Thomases,  and  but  one  Zlon.  The 
work  of  this  Society  in  our  experimental  orchard  can  not  fall  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State  in  this  connection,  and  the  Society  can  do 
no  better  work  than  to  foster  this  industry  in  every  possible  manner. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sorry  I  was  late,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  I 
did  not  write  a  paper  on  this  subject,  for  I  thought  Mr.  Swaim  w^as 
better  posted  and  able  to  handle  this  subject.  I  have  taken  a  few  sta- 
tistics from  the  report  of  the  State  Statistician  for  the  year  1902.  In 
speaking  of  the  conditions  at  the  present  time  I  find  in  what  experience 
I  have  had,  and  in  the  observations  I  have  made  in  traveling  over  the 
small  portion  of  the  State  that  I  have  been  over,  that  as  a  rule  farmers 
are  not  planting  more  apples  than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and 
few  are  planting  even  enough  for  that,  and  the  orchards  that  were 
planted  in  the  past,  as  a  rule,  have  become  almost  worthless  and  almost 
extinct,  and  the  present  generations  are  not  replacing  those  orchards 
with  the  same  number  of  trees  that  were  originally  upon  the  farm. 
A  farmer  as  a  rule  selects  a  variety  of  apples  that  will  meet  his  own 
needs,  and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  trees  are  more  often  planted 
than  a  larger  number.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  We  have  certain 
localities  in  the  State  where  there  are  a  number  of  horticulturists, 
and  in  the  last  ten  years  they  have  planted  quite  extensive  apple  or- 
chards, and  we  will  hear  later  from  them  because  they  will  come  into 
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bearing,  btit  tn  a  general  way  very  little  planting  has  been  done.  1 
thought  possibly  the  statistics  might  be  interesting,  t  am  well  aware 
that  these  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  they  will  serve  as  comparisons. 
Id  the  year  1902  we  find  there  were  four  million  seven  hundred  two 
thousand  and  thirty-nine  (4,702,039)  bearing,  and  2,205,849  non-bearing 
trees  in  the  State,  and  a  total  of  over  6,907,888  apple  trees  in  the  State. 
Connting  50  trees  to  the  acre,  we  have  38,157%  acres  devoted  to  the 
cultlration  of  the  apple.  We  have  in  this  State  13,314,455  acres  in  cul- 
tlTation,  or  in  condition  for  cultivation.  This  gives  1  acre  in  orchards 
to  e?ery  9t)V,o  acres  under  cultivation,  or  in  round  numbers  Vioo  part 
of  the  cultivated  land  In  Indiana  }s  planted  in  apples.  The  total  number 
of  acres  of  farm  land  is  18,968,689  acres,  making  1  acre  in  apples  to 
every  137%  Bcres  in  farm  land.  Now  you  can  see  by  this,  although 
it  Is  not  exactly  accurate,  enough  can  be  gotten  from  this  report  to 
give  us  an  idea,  and  it  is  sufQciontly  accuj:ate  to  show  you  how  we 
are  lacking  in  number  of  fruit  trees.  Only  V,m  part  devoted  to  this, 
when  we  have  farms  of  40  or  60  or  80  acres,  as  most  of  the  farms  are, 
that  would  not  give  an  acre  to  orchard,  and  you  know  that  would  be 
a  very  small  orchard.  Providing  the  land  is  not  fit  for  raising  com- 
mercial apples,  that  would  be  a  small  proportion  devoted  to  fruit,  and 
we  all  know  that  there  is  not  a  farm  in  the  State  but  what  is  capable 
of  growing  apples,*  and  every  farmer  can  afford  to  devote  this  acre 
to  apples,  and  should  do  it.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  certain 
localities  that  are  especially  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Why  are  they 
not  devoted  to  raising  applet?  It  is  as  Mr.  Swaim  has  said— we  lack 
the  man  to  go  abend  and  do  this.  We  lack  the  live,  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist who  has  faith  in  the  apple  and  will  go  ahead  and  take  chances, 
and  there  will  surely  be  results  from  the  work.  Now,  I  believe  I  am 
sincere  In  my  belief  that  in  northern  Indiana,  as  well  as  in  southern 
Indiana,  we  have  thousands  of  acres  that  if  someone  will  go  in  who 
hag  capital,  and  plant  under  modern  methods,  and  do  the  work  as  it 
should  be  done,  we  can  compete  with  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  apples.  As  I  have  said  in  this  meeting  a  number 
of  times  before  in  the  past  years,  in  the  lake  region  in  northern  Indiana 
and  especially  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Indiana,  there  are  hundreds 
of  acres  that  are  especially  adapted  in  soil  and  xcllmatic  conditions  to 
produce  the  finest  fruit  in  the  United  States,  and  all  that  is  lacking 
is  someone  with  capital  and  energy  enough,  and  enough  love  for  the 
work  to  go  ahead  and  produce  the  fruit.  I  believe  this  Society  and 
its  members  can  not  do  a  better  work  than  to  urge  this  with  all  possible 
persistency.  We  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  all  the  fruit 
we  use  in  the  State,  and  besides  this  we  can  produce  thousands  of  car 
loads  for  other  places.  We  have  the  moisture,  soil  and  climate  to  pro- 
duce as  fine  apples  as  can  be  produced  anywhere  In  the  world,  and  I 
believe  we  should  do  this. 
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I  think  tliiB  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  W.  T.  De  Vilbiss:  Speaking  of  the  profits  of  commercial  fruit 
growing,  Thomas  says  in  the  "Frnlt  Grower,"  published  in  1850,  •*For 
tlie  last  twenty  years  good  winter  apples  have  seldom  sold  at  less  tlian 
20c  per  bushel  and  often  as  high  as  30c."  He  claimed  that  at  these 
prices  it  was  more  profitable  than  any.  other  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  recommended  the  planting  of  orchards. 

Today,  with  good  facilities  for  conveying  to  the  market,  with  efiicient 
.machinery  for  caring  for  the  orchard  and  handling  the  crops,  and  ^with 
the  prices  from  300  to  5(X)  per  cent,  nigher,  there  is  no  reason   in    my 
estimation  wliy  apple  growing  can  not  be  made  one  of  the  leading    in- 
dustries of- our  great  S^ate. 

Commercial  fruit  growing  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be  are  so  far 
apart  that  at  the  present  rate  of  improvement  it  will  be  a  long  time 
until  it  will  reach  anything  like  it  should  be. 

We  have  plenty  of  good  fruit  land.  We  have  a  home  market  for 
all  of  our  fruit,  at  prices  that  will  make  fruit  growing  more  profital>lt* 
than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

There  are  individual  trees  in  this  county  (Allen)  that  have  bonio 
as  many  as  forty  bushels  of  marlietable  apples,  and  in  the  off  year  they 
have  borne  a  paying  crop.  Yet  our  people  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  great  per  cent,  of  their  apples.  Only  a  small  orchard  of  the  trees 
mentioned,  properly  cared  for,  would  mean  a  fortune  to  the  owner. 

Forty  trees  to  the  acre,  and  an  average  yield  of  only  twenty  bushels 
would  mean  800  bushels.  In  Indiana  these  apples  would  sell  from  75 
cents  to  ?1.25  per  bushel.  There  are  very  few  other  crops  that  yield 
as  large  a  profit  w-ith  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  expense. 

But  mere  figures  do  not  count  much  to  the  grower.  He  has  tlie 
drought,  the  borer,  tlie  lilight  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  annoyances 
to  deal  with.  All  of  these,  how^ever,  can  be  overcome.  With  patience, 
perseverance  and  pluck,  he  will  come  out  victorious. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  select  a  site  carefully,  and  select 
f  uly  such  varieties  of  good  winter  apples  as  have  been  proven  successful 
in  his  vicinity.  The  new  orchard  must  have  eflicient  and  painstaking 
culture.  A  crop  of  fruit  is  like  no  other  crop.  A  man  can  not  plan 
it  for  a  year  or  perhaps  two.  but  he  must  plan  it  for  twenty,  thirty 
or  for  the  lifetime  of  the  orchard.  In  order  to  make  a  success  he 
must  make  a  life  business  of  it. 

President  Stevens:  I  see  that  the  two  gentlemen  that  have  the 
next  suDject  are  not  present,  so  this  will  cut  short  our  discussion  and 
we  will  be  confined  only  to  "(Jomme>cial  Apple  Growing." 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  want  to  read  a  statement  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 
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[For  the  extract  read,  see  page  258,  Annual  Transactions  of  this 
Society  for  1902.] 

Mr.  Hobbs:  Some  of  us  have  thought  along  these  lines  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  we  have  tried  to  encourage  the  planting  of  commercial 
orchards  in  Indiana,  and  those  that  have  thought  mostly  about  the 
matter  today  are  convinced  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  apple 
growing  in  Indiana.  When  we  have  come  in  competition  with  other 
States  we  have  won  prizes,  and  bur  exhibitions  year  after  year  are 
convincing  evidence  that  we  can  succeed  even  tfeyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations  in  the  production  of  fruit.  While  these  things  are  proven 
beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt,  the  fact  is  we  are  not  producing  the 
apple.  This  is  the  situation  today.  Why?  Simply  because  we  lack 
men  to  do  it.  Mr.  Burton  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  con- 
ducting a  successful  orchard.  He  has  proven  what  can  be  done  there. 
Flick  has  proven  what  can  be  done  in  the  central  part,  and  Zion  in 
the  northwestern  part.  These  examples  are  having  their  effect,  and 
we  are  going  to  see  them,  too.  Large  orchards  have  been  planted  in 
southern  Indiana  within  the  last  year  or  two  from  the  example  of  Bur- 
ton's place.  If  we  will  increase  the  number  of  successful  growers  we 
will  increase  the  number  of  commercial  orchards.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  success  or  profit.  I  can  not  put  my  money  into  an  enterprise 
from  which  I  would  get  higher  dividends  than  in  the  fruit  business 
—in  the  proper  planting  of  commercial  orchards,  in  the  proper  location, 
and  proper  selection  of  varieties,  and  proper  management  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Apple:  In  my  section  of  the  country,  the  north  central  part 
of  the  State,  the  idea  prevails  largely  among  the  farmers  that  they 
can  buy  their  fruit  with  less  money  than  they  would  expend  in  buying 
trees  and  planting  tliem  on  their  land  in  orchards,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  two-thirds  of  them  would  be  dead.  They 
will  pay  sevent.v-five  or  eighty  cents  a  bushel  for  their  fruit,  and  yet 
think  it  is  cheaper  to  buy.  I  think  If  this  Society  could  prevail  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  State  to  raise  enough  fruit  for  their  own  use  first, 
they  might  be  induced  later  to  plant  commercial  orchards.  I  have 
failed  to  raise  fruit  the  last  two  seasons.  My  trees  are  thrifty  and 
in  good  condition,  but  there  was  not  one  bushel  of  perfect  apples  in 
the  entire  orchard,  and  this  is  discouraging  to  a  man  that  is  solicited 
to  plant  out  trees,  even  for  his  own  use.  let  alone  for  a  commercial 
purpose.  I  think  we  should  prevail  on  the  farmer  to  at  least  raise 
enough  fruit  for  himself. 

President  Stevens:  While  we  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
time  will  not  permit  us  to  go  more  into  detail,  or  give  more  time  to 
it  There  are  still  four  papers,  besides  the  election  of  officers.  The 
first  will  be  **Growing  Strawberries  for  Market." 
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Mr.  Wilson:  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  a 
paper,  but  I  have  some  points  Jotted  down  tliat  will  bring  out  discussion. 
I  have  been  growing  berries  for  possibly  twenty  years. 


GROWING   STRAWBERRIES   FOR   MARKET. 


THEO.   WILSOK,   INDTAKAP0LI8. 


The  Selection  of  varieties.  This  is  a  puzzling  question.  Varieties  I 
grow  on  my  fruit  farm:  Haverland,  Bubach,  Warfleld,  Pocomoke,  Senator 
Dunlap,  Wm.  Belt,  Clyde  and  Gandy.  Do  not  set  too  many  varieties.  It 
is  said  no  variety  does  equally  well  in  all  soils  and  in  all  localities. 

I  have  said  •  in  my  few  remarlcs  on  the  paper  that  a  man  must 
have  capacity  to  grow  strawberries.  This  reminds  me  of  the  old  man 
that  was  sending  his  son  to  college  to  take  a  mathematical  course. 
Finally  he  received  word  that  his  son  was  not  getting  along  Just  right, 
so  he  went  to  see  the  Professor  himself.  The  Professor  said  to  him, 
"Your  son  lacks  the  capacity,*'  and  the  old  gentleman  answered:  "Well, 
Just  furnish  him  with  anything  he  needs  and  I  will  foot  the  bill." 
Success  with  strawberries  all  hinges  on  a  system,  and  this  system 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  With  the  wide  opportunities  which  open 
to  the  ambitious  and  wide-awake,  energetic  strawberry  grower,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  greatness  he  may  attain. 

The  first  berries  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  is  the  Wilson's 
Albany.  This  berry  was  first  produced  by  John  Wilson,  of  Albany, 
hence  the  name,  Wilson's  Albany.  This  was  a  gra^d,  good  berry.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  strawberries  that  will  come  up  to  this  berry.  The 
berries  did  not  get  soft  and  mushy,  and  had  a  delightful  flavor.  1 
wish  I  had  ten  acres  of  these  berries,  now,  as  they  used  to  be. 

Strawberry  growing  in  Indiana  is  a  big  thing.  Our  soil  and  climate 
seem  to  be  adapted  to  their  growth.  In  the  year  1903  there  was  produced 
in  Indiana  more  than  five  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries.  This  much 
corn  would  not  amount  to  much,  but  in  strawberries  it  means  a  good  deal. 
It  would  mean  a  value  to  the  grower  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Marion  County  alone  in  1903  produced  nearly  thirty  thousand  cases,  equal 
to  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  bushels,  in  money  value  to  the 
grower  of  $40,000.  Indianapolis  is  a  great  distributive  center.  Our  large 
commercial  houses  here  are  doing  a  wonderful  business.  They  are  known 
all  over  the  United  States.  Berries  come  here  early  in  the  spring  from-  the 
South.    They  come  in  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  itself  early  In 
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May.  and  all  through  May,  and  the  latter  part  of  May  our  own  berries 
come  on,  and  last  for  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks.  Thirty  thousand  cases 
Is  Dot  so  exceptionally  high,  yet,  It  Is  a  great  many  berries.  Our  berries 
go  into  the  hands  of  the  commission  men,  and  they  are  then  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  our  great  city  here.  I  call  this  a  great  city.  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  I  think  lots  of  Indianapolis;  I  like  the  place.  It 
has  made  wonderful  growth  In  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  gained  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  population  of  any  city  In  the  United  States,  except 
Toledo.  It  Is  a  wonderful  city,  and  a  wonderful  place  to  consume  straw- 
berries. We  have  eight  hundred  groceries  here.  They  buy  from  one  to 
ten  cases  every  day.  Look  what  a  number  that  Is.  They  go  Into  the 
hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  etc.  Indianapolis  eats  lots  of  straw- 
berries. Wholesale  prices  for  berries  at  the  commission  houses  for  1908 
ranged  from  $1.20  to  $3.00  a  case.  I^t's  figure  from  this.  One  thousand 
cases  means  three  thousand  dollars,. or  three  dollars  a  case,  and  see  what 
this  would  mean.  All  of  you  berry  growers  here  know  that  there  Is  money 
fn  it  when  you  get  $1.25  a  case,  and  when  you  sell  for  $3.00,  there  is  a  big 
lot  of  money  clear.  When  fruit  growers  know  this  why  do  they  persist 
In  growing  those  poor,  measly  berries  that  you  have  to  sell  at  five  cents 
a  quart  when  you  can  grow  good  ones  that  will  sell  for  so  much  more? 
There  Is  a  class  of  people  that  want  five  cent  strawberries  and  wont  pay 
any  more,  and  there  Is  another  class  that  want  the  best  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  and  are  glad  to  get  them  at  most  any  price.  We  have  men 
that  handle  this  kind  of  berries.  There  are  grocery  stores  on  Pennsylva- 
nia, Meridian  and  Illinois  streets  that  handle  this  kind  of  berries,  and 
their  customers  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Of  course  you  must  have 
good  berries  If  you  charge  a  good  price  for  them.  In  one  year,  I  don*t 
just  remember  the  year,  Mr.  List  o'  this  county  raised  on  three  and  one- 
half  acres  about  seventeen  hundred  cases  of  strawberries,  and  they  were 
fine  berries,  too.  He  couldn't  have  made  nearly  so  much  on  corn,  or 
wheat  or  oats.  We  all  know  Mr.  List  and  know  that  he  was  like  George 
Washington.  In  1882  I  had  a  big  strawberry  crop.  I  sold  nearly  $1,200 
of  berries  off  of  three  acres  of  land. 

The  people  In  the  city  are  different  from  the  people  In  the  country. 
There  Is  a  class  In  the  country  that  don't  like  strawberries.  You  never 
see  one  on  their  farm.  I  know  lots  of  people  living  out  In  the  country  who 
haven't  a  plum  on  their  farm.  Let  me  tell  you  about  these  people. 
This  class  of  people  are  mostly  Germans.  One  of  them  came  to 
my  house  a  few  years  ago- and  I  said,  "Fred,  why  don't  you  get  some 
strawberry  plants  and  have  some  fruit  of  your  own?"  He  told  me  that  he 
didn't  care  for  them.  He  said,  "Mr.  Wilson,  we  don't  care  for  straw- 
berries." I  told  him  that  If  he  did  not  like  these  berries  himself  I  was 
sure  his  wife  and  children  liked  them,  and  fie  should  have  some  for  them. 
He  then  said  he  did  not  have  room  for  the  plants.  In  a  few  months  he 
came  over  and  my  strawberries  were  ripe.    I  said,  "Fred,  eat  some  straw- 
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berries.'*  He  said  that  he  didn't  care  if  he  did.  I  am  certain  of  this  fact, 
and  that  is  that  I  will  never  invite  him  into  my  patch  again.  You  talk 
about  going  to  the  North  to  got  good  strawberry  plants.  Why  you 
can  get  good  ones  right  here  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  best  ones  can  be  produced  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Everything  is  the  best  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Did  you  ever 
count  what  it  costs  to  buy  the  plants  for  an  acre  of  land?  If  you  set  the 
plants  a  foot  apart  it  will  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  if  you  get  good  plants. 
We  talk  about  the  pedigree  of  a  plant.  Do  you  know  what  that  is? 
Some  people  sell  pedigreed  plants.  I  bought  pedigreed  plants  once,  and 
the  pedigree  of  that  plant  was  twelve  dollars  a  thousand.  I  was  green 
enough  to  buy  five  hundred  of  them.  I  never  was  worse  fooled  on  straw- 
berry plants  in  my  life.  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  pay  for  a  pedigree  on 
a  strawberry  plant. 

President  Stevens:    We  will  be  obliged  to  pass  on  to  the  next  subject. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Henry:  I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time.  I  will  give  my 
paper  to  the  stenographer,  and  if  she  can  read  It  she  will  be  doing  more 
than  I  can  do. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  STRAWBERRlErS. 


H.  W.  HENRY,  LA  PORTE. 


The  first  essential  in  a  good  crop  of  strawberries  is  a  good  growth  of 
vines.  This  can  not  be  secured  without  good  rich  soil.  The  soil  must 
first  have  the  requisite  elements  to  be  suitable  to  the  proper  holding  and 
retention  of  fertilizers.  The  best  natural  soil  for  strawberries  is  a  clay. 
sandy  loam.  Pure  sand  is  not  good,  as  it  will  not  hold  moisture,  and  pure 
clay  is  worse  as  it  is  too  difficult  of  cultivation. 

With  a  good  .sandy  clay  loam  to  begin  with,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the 
land  full  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivatiou. 
Commonly  called  tilth.  Strawberries  should  never  follow  sod.  If  the 
land  is  in  sod,  that  is  intended  for  a  strawberry  field,  break  it  up  a  year  in 
advance  and  plant  to  some  cultivated  crop..  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
white  grubs:  they  are  generally  bad  in  sod.  An  ideal  preparation  for 
strawberries  would  be  to  plough  down  clover  sod  a  year  In  advance.  Sow 
the  land  to  cowpeas  the  following  season,  plough  under  in  the  fall  and 
give  a  good  coat  of  manure  the  winter  before  planting.  You  will  then 
have  your  land  in  good  cultivation,  full  of  humus  and  oxygen  and  plant 
life. 
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1  rotate  my  strawberry  fields  about  every  two  or  three  years.  I  al- 
ways bave  my  field  in  cowpeas  the  summer  before,  and  during  the  fall 
and  winter  spread  a  good  coat  of  manure  over  the  ground  and  plough 
in  the  spring  Just  before  planting  time. 

Your  land  at  setting  time  should  be  in  extra  fine  condition,  well  pulver- 
ized, and  Just  ahead  of  planting,  planked  down  smooth. 

This  treatment  of  the  soil  will  no  doubt,  with  good  cultivation,  produce 
a  good  plant  growth.  The  cowpeas  and  manure  will  furnish  an  extra 
supply  of  oxygen  and  ammonia  and  perhaps  this  will  be  a  detriment  to 
the  color  and  flavor  of  the  berry.  As  the  saying  is,  "the  plants  will  go 
to  Tines.*'  If  so,  then  you  must  look  to  the  other  necessary  elements  ir 
the  soil  such  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  strawberry  demands  a 
"balanced  ration"  as  well  as  the  horse  or  cattle.  It  is  Just  as  well  for 
the  strawberry  man  to  look  after  this  as  the  cattleman,  if  he  desires  to 
make  a  complete  success  of  his  business,  and  put  the  best  product  on  the 
market.    It  pays  no  better  to  raise  scrub  strawberries  than  scrub  stock. 

All  these  elements  can  be  supplied  in  their  concentrated  form  and  the 
wise  grower  will  find  what  his  conditions  lack,  and  supply  it. 

For  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  using  nothing  but  cowpeas  and 
manure  and  have  produced  Just  what  I  wanted,  a  fine  growth  of  plants, 
with  the  Idea  that  some  one  else  was  to  raise  the  berries.  Every  berry 
crop  depends  upon  the  man  and  its  environments. 

Lately  I  have  been  turning  my  attention  also  to  the  berry  crop,  and 
1  find  I  am  a  little  short  on  color  and  flavor.  Size  and  color  is  what  you 
want  in  a  good  market  beri^y,  something  to  catch  the  eye.  I  have  now 
begun  an  experiment  which  I  expect  to  carry  to  the  end  and  see  the  defi- 
nite results. 

About  the  last  of  October  Mr.  H.  A.  Huston,  formerly  State  Chemi^it, 
visited  my  place  to  make  an  examination  of  my  soil,  preparatory  to  a 
thorough  and  complete  experiment  with  commercial  fertilizers  for  straw- 
berries. Many  of  these  experiments  have  been  made  but  not  on  my  soil 
and  with  my  conditions.  He  pronounced  my  soil  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  berry  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  as  to  humus  and 
jJlant  producing  elements.  I  have  three  different  acre  fields,  that  are  in- 
tended for  strawberries  next  season,  besides  the  plant  field  of  ten  acres. 
These  three  fields  are  all  a  little  differently  located  as  to  lay  of  land  and 
slope.  The  first  one  slopes  to  the  east,  the  second  to  the  west  and  the 
third  to  the  south.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  a  very  little  slope 
often  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  crop  of  berries,  provided  we  have  a  hard 
frost  about  blossoming  time.  I  have  never  been  seriously  affected  on  more 
than  one  field  when  I  have  had  different  slopes,  so  as  to  effect  the  time  of 
blossoming  somewhat.  In  1898  I  lost  the  west  slope,  in  1903  I  lost  four- 
fifths  of  the  south  slope  from  the  1st  of  May  freeze,  while  the  other 
patches  were  not  hurt  In  the  least. 
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.  On  each  of  these  fields  I  have  staked  off  a  strip  running  across  about 
the  middle,  and  on  these  strips  I  have  applied  commercial  fertilizers  at 
the  following  rates  per  acre: 

300  pound  actual  potash. 
400  pounds  phosphoric  acid. 
900  pounds  bone  meal. 
The  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
As  per  the  following  diagram: 
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On  a  strip  a  rod  wide  across  each  field  I  applied  a  mixture  of  each  of 
these  three  fertilizers  in  the  proportion  stated  above.  On  the  second 
strip  across  each  field  alongside  of  the  first  strip  I  applied  a  mixture  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  400  pounds  potash  to 
600  pounds  phosphoric  acid.  On  the  third  strip  I  applied  potash  alone,  at 
the  rate  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  on  the  fourth  strip  I  put  bone  meal 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  400  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and 
600  pounds  bone  meal. 

It  was  applied  about  November  1st  over  the  plants  and  on  the  ground 
between  the  rows  and  the  Planet  Jr.  run  over  the  ground  to  cultivate  it  In. 

A  good  straw  mulch  or  covering  was  put  on  November  16th  and  we 
are  now  waiting  for  results.  This  .time  next  year  I  could  give  a  good 
report  of  results.  I  expect  to  continue  this  experiment  next  spring  on 
newly  set  beds,  with. the  same  fertilizers  in  about  the  same  proportion  and 
then  determine  which  is  the  better  time  to  apply  it,  fall  or  spring. 
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There  is  more  money  made  out  of  strawberries  in  this  State  than 
any  other  one  fruit,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  all  fruits  combined, 
and  any  information  that  will  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  berry 
will  be  appreciated  by  a  lar^e  number  of  growers.  There  is  no  other 
fruit  or  crop  of  any  kind  that  can  be  made  to  pay  from  $300  to  $600  per 
acre,  and  yet  there  are  many  things  to  be  learned  in  growing  fine  berries 
for  market.  I  hope  the  day  is  past  when  anything  but  the  best  will  be 
put  on  the  market. 

This  subject  of  fertilizers  is  an  interesting  and  practical  one  and 
should  be  studied  more  fully  by  all  growers  of  fine  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  necessary  on  all  kinds  of  large  fruits  as  well  as  small.  I  have  a 
neighbor  farmer  who  has  a  small  orchard  of  apple  trees  which  are  in.  good 
condition,  but  would  not  produce  any  apples,  it  has  been  in  his  possession 
about  eight  years  and  this  is  the  first  year  that  any  apples  grew  on  it. 
Under  my  instructions  he  has  plowed  and  manured  it  and  two  years  ago 
he  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  ashes.  He  sprayed  for  the  past  three  years,  but 
no  apples,  and  this  year  he  got  discouraged  and  did  not  spray,  but  missed 
it,  as  he  had  a  fine  crop  of  apples,  except  that  they  were  not  sprayed. 
I  think  it  was  the  cultivating  and  manure  and  ashes  or  potash,  that  gave 
him  a  crop  of  apples. 

President  Stevens:  We  will  now  have  the  next  topic,  "The  Value  of 
Birds  to  the  Horticulturist,"  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Howe. 

Miss  Howe:  The  topic  which  I  was  asked  to  discuss  was  "The  Value 
of  Birds  to  the  Horticulturist." 


VALUE  OF  BIRDS  TO  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


MISS  FLORENCE  A.   HOWE,   IRVINGTON. 


The  earliest  American  ornithologists  recognized  the  fact  that  birds 
were  of  value  to  man,  but  the  fact  was  not  then  emphasized  as  it  has  been 
in  the  last  few  decades.  With  changing  conditions  of  living  it  became  ap- 
parent that  birds  were  not  as  numerous  as  they  formerly  were  and  that 
crops  of  various  kinds  were  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Gradually  a  theory 
that  there  was  relation  between  these  two  facts  appeared,  and  various 
steps  were  taken  to  determine  just  what  value,  if  any,  the  birds  were 
to  the  men  who  made  their  living  from  the  soil. 

There  were  a  variety  of  interests  Involved,  among  them  the  millinery 
interest,  the  sporting  interest  and  the  agriculturists  who  believed  that  the 
birds  did  harm  to  the  crops  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  argiculturist 
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who  believed  that  the  birds  helped  largely  in  saving  the  crops,  and  the 
people  who,  for  reasons  moral,  esthetic  or  spiritual,  objected  to  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  birds. 

The  battle  for  the  birds  has  been  going*  on  ever  since;  the  milliners' 
position  was  practically  that  the  Audubon  people,  mostly  sentimental 
women  and  booltish  men,  were  all  very  well,  so  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  writing  poetry  and  pretty  essays  about  the  birds,  but  wheu 
it  came  to  their  really  arousing  a  sentiment  against  the  w^earing  birds  for 
hat  trimming,  and  actually  got  laws  passed  prohibiting  the  killing  of  birds 
for  such  purposes,  that  was  an  entirely  different  story,  and  really  could 
not  be  tolerated  at  all.  Sentiment  and  poetry  were  all  well  enough  so  they 
did  not  interfere  with  business,  but  this  interfering  with  business  had  to 
stop.  The  men  and  boys  who  shoot  any  living  thing  that  has  not  a  money 
value  and  an  owner,  objected  very  seriously  to  having  their  sport 
hindered. 

The  study  of  economic  ornithology  received  nn  impetus  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  division  in  the  Dex)artment  of  Agriculture  for 
carrying  on  this  work  and  investigation  along  these  lines.  The  published 
results  of  these  painstaking,  thorough  and  comprehensive  studies  fur- 
nished the  friends  of  the  birds  with  argiiments  that  served  to  retire  the 
business  argiiments  of  the  milliners;  for  the  business  interests  that  the  liv- 
ing birds  conserve  are  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  interests  that  make  use 
of  the  bird  skins,  that  the  milliners'  claims  become  ridiculous.  They 
have  shifted  their  ground,  and  not  long  ago  I  happened  on  a  most  pathetic 
wall  in  a  fashion  magazine,  because  some  people  were  losing  all  sense  of 
poetry  out  of  their  lives— **even  the  birds,  our  messengers  from  the  skies, 
tne  spirits  of  the  air."  were  coming  to  have  a  merely  commercial  value, 
nothing  but  destroyers  of  bugs  and  noxious  weed  seed.  These  sordid 
Audubon  people  were  measuring  their  value  not  by  the  inspiration  the 
birds  were  to  mankind,  but  by  that  great  American  standard,  the  "al- 
mighty dollar."  I  counted  some  seventeen  birds  in  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  hats  in  the  front  part  of  that  same  magazine,  the  "messengers  of 
the  skies  seemed  to  have  answered  pretty  well  for  cascades  of  wings 
gracefully  draped  on  the  left  side." 

However,  the  birds  are  l)y  no  means  as  common  for  hat  decoration  as 
they  used  to  be;  and  people  are  coming  to  find  that  some  extremely  in- 
teresting and  valuable  matter  is  being  and  has  been  published  by  these 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the  birds  and  determine  their  value 
to  man.  Mr.  Chapman  in  his  "Birds  of  Eastern  North  America"  shows 
the  helpfulness  of  these  investigations.  He  says,  quoting  from  the  report 
of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Ornithologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: "On  the  23d  of  June,  1885,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  act  known  as  the  *scalp  act,*  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, which  provides  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  each  on  hawks,  owls, 
minks  and  weasels  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  a  fee  of 
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twenty  cents  to  the  Justice  or  notary  taking  the 'affidavit.  By  virtue  of 
this  act  about  $90,000  has  been  paid  in  bounties  during  the  year  and  a  half 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  law  went  into  ellfect.  This  represents  the 
destruction  of  at  least  128,571  of  the  above  mentioned  animals,  most  of 
which  are  hawks  and  owls. 

"Granting  that  5,000  chickens  are  killed  annually  in  Pennsylvania  by 
hawks  and  owls  and  that  they  are  worth  twenty-five  cents  each  (a  liberal 
estimate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  killed 
while  very  young)  the  total  loss  would  be  $1,250,  and  the  poultry  killed 
in  a  year  and  a  half  would  be  worth  $1,875.  Hence,  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  expended 
$90,000  to  save  its  farmers  a  loss  of  $1,875.  But  this  estimate  by  no 
means  represents  the  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer  of  the 
State.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  every  hawk 
and  owl  destroys  at  least  a  thousand  mice  or  their  equivalent  in  insects, 
and  that  each  mouse  or  its  equivalent  so  destroyed  would  cause  the  farmer 
a  loss  of  two  cents  per  annum.  Therefore,  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  these  noxious  animals  when  nature's 
means  of  holding  them  in  check  has  been  removed,  the  lowest  possible 
estimate  of  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  each  hawk,  owl  and  weasel  would 
be  $20  a  year  or  $90  in  the  year  an  a  half.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
$90,000  actually  expended  by 'the  State  in  destroying  its  benefactors,  it 
has  incurred  a  loss  to  its  agricultural  interests  of  at  least  three  millions 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 
or  a  total  loss  of  $3,947,130  in  a  year  and  a  half."  Mr.  Chapman  continues: 
'*To  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  legislators  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  slow 
to  recognize  the  error  which  a  lack  of  proper  information  had  caused  them 
to  make,  and  that  ruinous  and  absurd  law  was  repealed."  These  investi- 
gations, beginning  in  1885,  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  the 
results  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  and  now  no  horticulturist 
need  lack  the  material  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  of  the  value  of 
any  given  bird. 

The  report  that  roused  the  sorrowful  Indignation  of  the  millinery 
editor  to  whom  I  have  made  reference,  I  found  in  the  year  book  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898.  "Soil  culture  may  be  said 
to  be  an  everlasting  war  against  weeds.  A  weed  Is  a  plant  out  of  place; 
certain  plants  seemed  to  have  formed  the  habit  of  constantly  getting  out 
of  place.  A  single  plant  of  one  of  these  species  would,  if  unchecked,  pro- 
duce in  the  spring  of  the  third  year  ten  billion  plants. 

Fortunately,  certain  agents  are  at  work  to  check  this  harvest  and  per- 
haps the  most  efficient  among  them  are  the  seed  eating  birds. 

Each  fall  and  winter  they  flock  in  myriads  to  agricultural  districts 
and  live  upon  the  ripened  seed  of  weeds. 

Prof.  Beal,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  subject  In  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  has  estimated  the  amount  of  weed  seed  eaten  by  the  tree 
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sparrow,  Junco  and  other  sparrows  that  swarm  down  from  Canada  and 
feed  in  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  bordering  roadsides  and  cultivated  fields. 
He  examined  the  stomachs  of  many  sparrows  and  found  them  entirely 
filled  with  weed  seed  and  concluded  that  each  bird  consumed  one-fonrtb 
an  ounce  daily.  Upon  this  basis,  making  fair  allowance  for  the  number 
of  birds  per  square  mile,  he  calculated  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa  alone  the 
tree  sparrow  annually  destroys  about  one  million,  seven  hundred  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  weed  seed  during  its  winter  sojum.  "Think  of  it" 
wails  our  millinery  editor,  "spirits  of  the  skies,  nothing  but  weed  seed 
destroyers." 

The  food  habits  of  the  common  birds  have  been  thoroughly  studied  in 
this  way.  Birds  are  taken  in  every  month  of  the  year  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  stomach  contents  are  carefully  examined  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  tabulated  and  published.  Any  one  who  wants 
to  take  the  trouble  to  ask.  can  have  much  of  this  data  at  hand  to  help  him 
in  determining  the  value  of  any  bird  about  which  he  wishes  to  know. 
All  in  all.  the  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  it  Is  not  good  business  to 
indiscriminately  destroy  the  birds,  even  those  that  seem  for  the  moment 
to  be  doing  harm. 

I  was  entertained  for  a  few  hours  a  short  time  ago  by  a  woman  whose 
husband  owns  a  large  farm  in  Morgan  County.  We  were  speaking  of 
quail,  and  she  said  that  they  had  not  as  yet  posted  their  farm,  as  her  hus- 
band was  afraid  people  would  think  he  was  mean  if  he  did,  but  he  was 
going  to.  A  neighbor  of  theirs  who  had  his  farm  very  completely  posted 
was  shooting  on  our  farm,  she  said,  and  my  husband  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  post  his  own  farm  and  he  said.  "Oh,  yes,  he  would  not  allow  shodting 
on  his  farm:  he  was  satisfied  that  the  birds  were  useful  and  as  his  farm 
was  small,  he  could  not  afford  to  allow  them  to  be  shot." 

When  every  farmer,  horticulturist  and  Audubonist  in  the  country 
unite,  perhaps  they  may  be  equal  to  the  suppression  of  the  cheap  gim. 
operated  by  the  still  cheaper  man  or  boy,  and  till  they  do,  we  may  all 
pay  tribute  that  these  boys  and  men  may  have  their  sport. 

President  Stevens:  Tlie  next  will  be  by  Prof,  Amos  W.  Butler  on 
'♦Birds  and  Fruits." 

BIRDS  AND  FRUITS. 


PROP.  AMOS  W.  BUTLER,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


A  fruit  grower  Is  one  who  grows  fruits.  We  find  people  in  our  State 
who  are  trying  to  grow  fruits,  and  those  who  are  actually  growing  fruits?. 
A  man  who  raises  fruit  should  know  how  to  raise  it  to  his  best  interest, 
how  to  raise  the  best  quality,  and  how  to  market  his  crop.     There  are 
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two  great  obstacles  to  fruit  growing.  These  are  injurious  insects  and 
plant  diseases.  Birds  are  of  great  benefit  as  they  destroy  insects,  but 
there  are  two  kinds  of  birds,  those  that  are  friends,  and  those  that  are 
enemies  of  the  fruit  grower.  The  latter  class  is  not  a  very  large  one.  It 
Is  therefore  necessary  that  the  fruit  grower  should  make  the  birds  his 
friends,  and  should  know  the  birds  that  are  beneficial  and  helpful  to  him. 

The  habits  of  birds  vary  with  different  years.  Birds  that  naturally 
feed  upon  certain  kinds  of  food  one  year  will  by  reason  of  scarcity  of  this 
food,  or  for  some  other  reason,  subsist  largely  on  another  kind  another 
year.  There  have  been  complaints  published  In  certain  agricultural 
papers  to  the  effect  that  certain  birds  that  were  supposed  to  be  beneficial 
to  fruit  growers  in  certain  localities  were  harmful  in  others.  Now  there 
are  many  things  that  may  account  for  this.  The  natural*  food  of  the 
birds  may  have  been  destroyed  and  they  may  have  been  compelled  to  sub- 
sist upon  some  other  food.  We  all  know  how  this  is  ourselves.  We  like 
a  good  dinner,  but  when  we  are  hungry  we  will  take  what  we  can  get, 
we  will  take  what  is  in  sight.  This  is  the  same  with  birds.  There  are 
certain  birds  that  in  one  part  of  their  range  are  beneficial  and  in  another 
are  exceedingly  injurious.  The  Bobolink  is  in  this  class,  and  so  is  the 
Redwinged  Blackbird.  Birds  may  be  attracted  to  neglected  orchards, 
where  they  can  render  good  service.  One  such  orchatd  as  this  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  believed  that  birds  were  beneficial  and  he  encouraged 
them  to  come  to  it.  The  birds  were  attracted  to  this  orchard  until  the 
number  became  large  and  the  Insects  In  the  orchard  were  destroyed.  The 
orchard  was  green  and  bore  good  fruit,  when  other  orchards  in  the 
neighborhood  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  Insects.  We  are  told  that 
five  thousand  insects  will  strip  an  average  apple  tree  in  a  day,  and  that 
each  bird  will  eat  sixty  of  these  insects  each  day,  consequently  a  hun- 
dred birds  in  one  day's  work  can  save  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  a  large  tree. 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks  will  destroy  Colorado  potato  beetles. 
These  beetles  came  originally  from  the  west  and  occupied  the  potato 
growing  sections  of  our  State.  When  they  came  Into  northern  Indiana 
and  Illinois  this  little  bird  made  war  on  them,  and  it  Is  said  that  two  of 
these  birds  kept  these  beetles  off  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  If 
any  of  you  have  ever  "bugged"  potatoes  you  know  what  a  job  these  little 
bhtts  had. 

Birds  will  often  leave  their  other  accustomed  food  when  they  can  get 
insects.  Every  seventeen  years  the  periodical  cicadas  visit  us.  This 
occurred  two  years  ago  and  seventeen  years  before  that,  or  nineteen  years 
ago.  I  recall  having  made  observations  of  birds  that  lived  on  these 
Insects  during  the  season  while  they  were  plentiful.  A  long  list  of  birds 
tamed  their  attention  to  destroying  them.  This  cicada  Is  not  especially 
injurious  excepting  to  young  orchards  and  nurseries,  but  the  point  Is  this, 
when  insects  appear  in  unusual  numbers  the  birds  will  turn  their  attention 
to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  their  ordinary  diet.    This  Is  true  with  Qther 
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kinds  of  insects,  such  as  the  army  worm.  Miss  Howe  has  shown  that 
seed  eating  birds  are  very  helpful.  Prof.  Beal  shows  that  in  Iowa  the 
Tree  Sparrows  from  October  to  April  destroy  annually  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  tons  of  seed  of  noxious  weeds.  To  my  mind,  the  cuckoo  Is  the 
most  beneficial  bird  that  visits  an  orchard.  It  feeds  largely  on  cater- 
pillars of  the  hairy  sort.  We  have  several  woodpeckers.  Among  them  is 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy,  the  Flicker,  the  Redheaded,  the  Yellow- 
bellied  Sapsucker,  and  the  Ked-bellied  Woodpecker.  The  Redheaded 
Woodpecker  is  especially  conspicuous  about  cherry  time.  You  find  many 
woodpeckers  in  the  forests,  particularly  among  the  hills  of  southern  Indi- 
ana. The  Hairy  Woodpecker  eats  68  per  cent,  insects;  the  Downy  75  per 
cent,  insects:  the  Flicker  43  per  cent,  which  is  almost  entirely  ants;  the 
Redheaded  lives  upon  insects,  and  cherries— always  the  latter  during  the 
cherry  season— the  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  likes  the  sap  of  trees,  prin- 
cipally of  maples  and  apple  trees,  and  also  the  insects  which  are  drawn 
by  the  sweet  sap.  The  Red-bell  led  Woodpecker  largely  destroys  forest 
insects,  and  also  insects  that  infest  the  orchard  near  by. 

There  is  a  belief  that  the  Kingbird  destroys  many  bees.  Careful  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  while  this  bird  is  frequently  found  about  the 
hives,  and  frequently  darts  in  among  the  bees,  almost  all  of  the  insects  it 
catches  there  are  flies  and  drones,  and  only  occasionallj'  a  worker  Is 
caught.  Its  food  is  decidedly  noxious  insects.  Its  nest  may  be  found 
In  the  top  of  an  orchard  tree  and  there  it  raises  its  young  and  gathers  food 
nearby  for  Itself  and  family. 

There  are  three  other  Flycatchers  that  live  about  an  orchard,  the 
Acadian,  the  Great  Crested  and  the  Least  Flycatchers.  There  is  an 
interesting  but  curious  thing  about  the  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  and  that 
is  almost  invariably  you  will  find  in  Its  nest  a  snake  skin.  It  certainly 
must  believe  In  charms,  or  something  of  that  sort.  When  you  find  a  nest 
with  a  snake  skin  in  it,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  nest  of  the  Great 
Crested  Flycatcher. 

The  Crow  Is  a  bird  which  is  both  a  friend  and  an  enemv  of  the  fruit 
grower.  It  will  take  chickens  and  eggs  if  it  gets  half  a  chance,  and  will 
pull  up  the  corn,  and  eat  it  when  in  milk,  but  aside  from  all  this  it  also  has 
its  good  traits.  Most  of  the  fruits  It  eats  are  of  the  wild  kind,  and  it 
very  seldom  eats  cultivated  fruits.  What  does  it  do  that  is  not  injurious? 
It  eats  In'urious  insects.  It  destroys  the  insects  from  which  we  get  our 
grub  worm,  which  is  so  disastrous  to  all  fruit  growers.  It  eats  May 
beetles,  June  bugs,  and  other  destructive  beetle's;  grasshoppers,  bugs, 
caterpillars,  tomato  worms  and  wire  worms. 

With  the  Blue  Jay  It  is  much  the  same  as  with  the  Crow.  Some  are 
harmful,  but  the  bulk  are  not.  Beal  says  that  they  eat  many  noxious 
insects:  their  nest  robbing  habit  is  less  than  what  has  been  asserted  of 
them;  and  they  do  little  harm  to  the  agriculturist.     Bobolinks  and  Red- 
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wlDg  Blackbirds  are  very  destructive  in  tiie  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  but 
with  us  are  beneficial. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  over  a  list  of  birds  to  be  found  about  tbe  orchard. 
Blackbirds  are  to  be  found.  Orioles  are  great  insect  eaters,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  caterpillars.  Beal  found  that  they  formed  34  per  cent, 
of  tbe  food  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  The  Orchard  Oriole  is  less  studied 
but  is  probably  more  beneticial.  Reports,  however,  have  come  from  some 
localities  in  the  State  that  they  are  very  bad  about  eating  the  grapes, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  they  have  changed  their  food 
habits. 

Meadow  Larks  are  decidedly  beneficial.  Practically  73  per  cent,  of 
their  food  is  insects.  The  Yellow  Hammer  and  Meadow  Lark  are  two  of 
the  most  beneficial  birds  in  the  orchard.  Ground  insects  chiefiy  form 
their  food.    They  should  be  encouraged  In  every  way  possible. 

The  Cedar  Waxwing  is  largely  a  fruit  eater.  It  eats  mostly  wild 
fruits  but  also  catches  many  insects.  The  greatest  complaint  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  eating  cherries. 

The  Vireos  obtain  their  food  chiefly  from  leaf  eating  insects,  and 
from  those  about  the  blossoms  of  trees.  There  are  dlfl^ereut  kinds  of 
these  birds,  such  as  the  Warbling,  the  Red-eyed,  the  Yellow- throated, 
and  the  White-eyed. 

The  Yellow  Warbler  is  common  through  the  summer  and  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  Warblers  found  during  migration.  They  eat  insects 
found  about  the  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruits. 

Wrens,  of  which  there  are  four  kinds  with  us,  the  Carpllna,  Bewick's, 
Bouse  and  Winter,  all  eat  insects  about  the  outbuildings,  feuce  rows  and 
orchards. 

Brown  Thrashers  eat  about  64  per  cent,  animal  food,  practically  all 
insects,  and  most  of  them  are  injurious.  They  eat  8  per  cent,  of  culti- 
vated fruits,  such  as  raspberries  and  currants.    They  are  very  useful  l)lrds. 

Almost  half  of  the  food  of  the  Catbird  is  animal,  and  Is  chiefiy  in- 
jurious insects,  and  the  other  half  of  its  food  Is  vegetable,  about  one- 
third  of  which  Is  fruits  that  are  or  may  be  cultivated:  It  sometimes  does 
much  harm  but  can  not  be  called  injurious.  The  damage  of  this  bird  can 
be  lessened. 

The  Brown  Creeper,  Nuthatches,  Chickadee,  and  Titmice  are  all  very 
beneficial  birds.  Most  of  them  work  abput  the  trees  the  whole  year 
through,  destroying  countless  destructive  Insects,  their  larvae  and  eggs. 
The  Chickadees  are  especially  destructive  of  the  eggs  of  the  canker 
worm.  The  Brown  Creeper  is  very  destructive  of  the  moth.  Kinglets 
protect  the  smaller  twigs  from  th'eir  Insect  enemies. 

The  Robin  is  better  known  than  most  of  our  birds.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  its  eating  cultivated  fruits,  especially  cherries 
and  berries,  but  in  investigating  the  stomachs  of  these  birds  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  only  four  per  cent,  of  cultivated  varieties  and  nearly 
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half  of  its  food  consists  of  Insects.    They  eat  more  wild  fruit  than  tame. 

The  Wood  Thrush  is  a  very  beneficial  bird,  and  frequents  the  woods 
rather  than  the  orchard.  It  eats  21  per  cent,  of  fruit  and  the  remainder 
of  its  food  Is  insects. 

Blue  birds  are  almost  as  common  as  they  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  aga  They  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  cold  weather  in  January 
and  February,  1895,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  now  recovering 
their  numbers.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  their  food  is  Insects,  and  tliey 
eat  vegetable  foods  in  winter,  but  there  are  very  few  among  them  that  are 
fruit  eaters. 

The  birds  which  are  generally  charged  with  eating  small  fruits  are 
the  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin.  Catbird,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Orioles,  Red- 
headed Wodpecker,  Crow,  English  Sparrow  and  the  Jay.  English  Spar- 
rows are  noted  for  taking  grapes.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these 
birds  which  came  here  without  food  of  their  own  had  to  adapt  thems^ves 
to  the  food  of  this  country.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  they  eat 
cabbage  worms.  This  is  possibly  true.  Nevertheless  Ehiglish  Sparrows 
are  great  nuisances. 

Catbirds  and  Orioles  are  very  bad  about  eating  strawberries.  The 
birds  that  devour  the  cherries  are  the  Crow,  Common  Blackbird,  Catbird, 
Cedar  Waxwing,  Brown  Thrasher,  King  bird.  Red-eyed  Vlreo,  English 
Sparrow  and  the  Orchard  Oriole. 

Orchard  Orioles  and  English  Sparrows  destroy  a  great  many  grapes. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  are  bothered  by  the  Bob  White,  Summer 
Redbird,  Cardinal,  Song  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  Brown  Thrasher,  Cat- 
bird, Orchard  Oriole,  Bluebird.  Crow,  Kingbird,  Redheaded  Woodpecker 
and  Cedar  Waxwing. 

Mulberries  are  destroyed  by  the  Blue  Jay  and  the  Crow. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  kinds  of  birds  they  are  all  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers'  friends.  With  birds  as  with  men,  "He  who  would  have 
friends  must  be  friendly."  He  must  know  the  birds,  something  of  their 
habits,  and  of  their  requirements.  Naturally  they  are  enemies  of  the 
great  foes  of  growing  plants— the  insects.  The  fruit  grower  and  farmer 
should  ally  themselves  with  their  cause.  He  should  seek  to  learn  every 
way  by  which  these  birds  can  be  protected,  and  this  can  be  readily  done. 
Our  State  has  a  model  law  for  the  protection  of  native  birds.  This  should 
be  enforced  in  every  locality.  All  mammals  that  are  enemies  of  birds 
should  be  exterminated.  This  should  apply  even  to  cats  where  they  de- 
stroy birds.  The  value  of  birds  to  man,  because  of  their  helpfulness, 
their  beauty  and  their  songs,  should  be  taught  to  old  and  young.  The 
best  field  is  with  the  young  and  througji  the  public  schools.  We  should 
even  go  farther  than  to  protect  them.  Birds  should  be  encouraged.  They 
should  be  supplied  with  winter  food.  Shrubbery  and  other  cover  should 
be  provided  and  nesting  sites  should  be  supplied.  Building  material  can 
also  be  furnished.    Fruit-bearing  bushes  and  trees  should  be  planted  to 
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supply  them  with  food  preferred  to  the  ordinary  cultivated  kinds.  In 
these  and  other  ways  that  will  suggest  themselves  our  fruit  growers  can 
make  both  friends  and  partners  of  the  birds. 

President  Stevens:  These  papers  are  very  interesting  and  valuable 
and  should  be  discussed,  but  the  time  Is  too  short  to  permit,  so  we  will 
now  take  up  the  election  of  the  officers.  The  first  in  order  is  the  election 
of  a  President. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  as 
follows: 

For  President,  Warder  W.  Stevens  ef  Salem. 
For  Vice-President,  H.  H.  Swaim  of  South  Bend. 
For  Secretary,  W.  B.  Flick  of  Lawrence. 
For  Treasurer,  Sylvester  Johnson  of  Irvlngton. 

MEMBEBS  OF  TUB  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Edward  Y.  Teas  of  Centerville,  to  serve  one  year. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Ratliflf  of  Richmond,  to  serve  two  years. 
Prof.  James  Troop  of  Lafayette,  to  serve  three  years. 

MEMBEBS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   HOBTICDLTUBE. 

'  First  District—W.  J.  Ritterskamp,  Princeton. 
Second  District—W.  C.  Reed,  Vincennes. 
Third  District— Chas.  N.  Lindley,  Salem. 
Fourth  District—W.  S.  Young,  Franklin. 
Fifth  District— Evan  B.  Davis,  Danville. 
Sixth  District— Caleb  W.  King,  Richmond. 
Seventh  District— J.  J.  Mllhouse,  Valley  Mills. 
Eighth  District— A.  W.  Shoemaker.  Daleville. 
Ninth  District— D.  F.  Maish,  Frankfort. 
Tenth  District- H.  W.  Henry,  Laporte. 
Eleventh  District— Snead  Thomas,  Marion. 
Twelfth  District— J.  C.  Grossman,  Wolcottvllle. 
Thirteenth  District— C.  W.  Foote,  South  Bend. 

President  Stevens:    Are  there  any  reports  of  committees  to  be  given? 

» 

Sylvester  Johnson:    I   understand   the   Memorial   Committee   Is   now 
ready  to  report. 

President  Stevens:     We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Memorial 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:     Calvin  Fletcher  of  this  city,  and  Jonathan  Beard, 
of  New  Albany  and  Jesse  P.  Elliott  of  Fayette  County,  were  horticultur- 
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ists  who  were  well  known  and  dearly  loved  in  their  part  of  the  world. 
They  did  not  care  to  shine  In  the  public  eye,  but  in  their  own  quiet  ways 
made  themselves  felt  at  home,  and  among  their  acquaintances.  The 
homes,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  and  small  fruit  plantations  of  these 
three  men  were  models  that  were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  visited  them 
and  were  worthy  of  their  ardent  emulation.  The  death  of  these  three 
men  was  a  sad  loss  to  all  who  knew  them,  and  especially  to  all  horti- 
culturists. 

J.  G.  KINGSBURY, 
SYLVESTER  JOHNSON, 
MRS.  W.  W.  STEVENS. 

Mr.  Ratliff :    I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  gotten  rates  on  the  railroads,  and  I  believe  we  should  have  a  com- 
mittee appointed  and  make  some  effort  in  this  line.  We  ought  to  be 
favored  like  other  societies  are.  H  would  make  some  difference  .in  our 
expenses. 

President  Stevens:  In  a  case  like  this  we  have  to  have  one  hundred 
delegates,  and  that  many  is  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Reed:    In  Illinois  we  get  rates  without  that  many. 

* 

Sylvester  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  St. 
Louis  Fair.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  this,  and  we  are  all 
enthusiastic.  We  ought  to  work  like  Turks  and  bring  Indiana  up  to  the 
standard.  At  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  I  was  made  to  blush  many 
times  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Indiana  had  no  fruit  there.  We  oug^t 
to  do  our  duty.  I  just  wantea  to  mention  this  before  this  meeting  broke 
up. 

President  Stevens:  If  there  is  nothing  further  before  the  Society  a 
motion  to  adjourn  would  be  in  order. 

Secretary  Flick:    I  move  you  that  we  now  adjourn. 

Sylvester  Johnson:    I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Society  stood  adjourreo. 
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REPORTS  FROM  DISTRICT  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


REPORT  FOR  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Owing  to  a  cold,  late  spring,  followed  by  killing  frosts  and  drouth,  the 
fruit  crop  was  very  light.  Apples  were  about  10  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  but 
orchards  that  had  had  the  best  of  care  gave  one-half  crop.  Peaches  were 
almost  a  failure  except  Triumph,  Crosby  and  a  few  seedlings,  which  gave 
one-third  crop. 

Cherries  very  light  crop;  pears  not  over  15  per  cent,  of  crop;  straw- 
berries, all  early  bloom  killed,  but  late  bloom  came  out  and  made  one-half 
crop,  but  owing  to  lateness  of  crop  and  competition  with  northern  berries 
prices  were  very  unsatisfactory. 

Blackberries  one-half  crop  and  fair  prices;  raspberries  almost  a  failure; 
currants  and  gooseberries  one- fourth  crop;  prices  very  good. 

The  plantings  for  the  coming  year  in  berries  not  as  large  as  usual. 
Fruit  trees  planted  the  past  season  in  this  district  not  as  large  as  the  year 
before. 

The  fall  has  been  favorable  to  ripen  up  wood  growth  and  trees  have 
gone  into  winter  in  good  shape  and  promise  a  good  crop  the  coming 
season.  Respectfully  yours, 

W.  C.  REED. 

REPORT  OF  CALEB  W.  KING  VICE-PRESIDENT  FROM  SIXTH 

DISTRICT. 


To  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society: 

In  making  this,  my  first  annual  report,  as  Vice-President  from  the 
Sixth  District  I  hardly  know  just  how  to  proceed.  Our  friend  Walter  S. 
RatliCf,  who  has  been  deputized  to  gather  fruits  from  our  district  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  also  our  able  Secretary  of  the  Wayne  County 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  has  had  ample  opportunity,  and 
will  give  in  his  report  an  able  and  succinct  account  of  fruits  grown  in 
eastern  Indiana,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  your  time  with  two 
reports  so  nearly  alike. 

Soon  after  our  election  I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  Flick,  ask 
Ing  me  to  put  him  in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  principal  horti- 
culturists of  each  county  I  represented  and  he  would  write  and  acquaint 
them  of  what  would  be  desired.  I  also  wrote  the  same  parties,  receiving 
answers  expressing  a  willingness  to  be  of  whatever  service  they  could. 
There  are  but  few  commercial  orchards  In  central  eastern  Indiana.  The 
farmers  are  more  inclined  to  grain  and  stock  raising  than  to  fruits,  and 
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the  two  win  not  work  together  successfully,  though  there  are  several  suc- 
cessful orchards  In  this  locality,  where  paying  crops  are  raised.  The 
Dougherty  orchard  near  the  center  of  Wayne  County  is  a  success.  Most  of 
our  people  are  content  with  a  small  orchard,  a  few  cherry  and  plum  trees 
around  the  yard,  merely  for  domestic  use;  not  enough  for  the  expense 
of  a  spraying  outfit,  so  the  fruit  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality. 

A  great  many  apples  are  shipped  to  Richmond,  the  principal  dty  in 
eastern  Indiana,  largely  from  Michigan  and  New  York.  By  consulting 
wholesale  dealers,  I  find  something  near  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  annually  are  brought  to  the  city  from  outside  of  the  State.  Now 
this  should  not  be,  while  most  of  our  land  is  better  adapted  to  com  and 
hogs,  much  of  it  is  so  broken  and  hilly  as  not  to  be  fit  for  much  else  than 
orchard  or  timber;  a  few  well  cared  for  paying  orchards  as  the  Dougherty 
orchard  spoken  of  is,  could  be  easily  started,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  others 
may  be  inspired  to  do  likewise  and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  Sixth 
District  may  boast  of  its  large  and  paying  orchards. 

The"  smaller  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries  and  currants  the  trade  is  supplied  mostly  by  home-grown 
products. 

Wayne  County,  with  the  exception  probably  of  Marion,  has  the  oldest 
and  largest  horticultural  society  of  the  State.  Her  meetings  and  exhibits, 
stock  excluded,  will  compare  favorably  with  many  of  the  agricultural 
fairs  of  the  counties.  Our  Secretary's  report  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 
Other  counties  of  the  Sixth  District  I  do  not  know  enough  about  to 
speak  of  them  here.  I  find  by  looking  over  the  State  reports  only  two 
counties  take  pride  and  interest  enough  in  their  local  societies  to  fumlsb 
a  condensed  report  of  their  doings  to  the  State  Society,  and  have  them 
published  along  with  other  reports.  I  rather  feel  proud  of  our  own 
Wayne  County  reports. 


REPORT  FOR  TENTH  DISTRICT. 

The  Tenth  District  comprises  most  of  what  is  known  as  "The  Kan- 
kakee Marshes"  and  Lake  Michigan  sand  ridges.  Between  these  two  is  a 
section  that  is  well  adapted  to  fruit.  Also  south  of  the  Kankakee  region 
is  some  good  fruit  land,  but  as  a  whole  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  Tenth  District  is  suitable  to  apple  and  pear  raising  and  about  30  per 
cent,  would  do  fairly  well  for  peaches,  cherries,  and  plums,  while  we  have 
along  Lake  Michigan  a  strip  of  country  seventy  miles  long  of  somewhat 
the  same  condition  of  land  that  Michigan  has  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
lake,  yet,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  deprives  us  of  the  right  kind 
of  lake  breesses  and  has  no  good  effect  on  the  peach  crop. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  this  district  is  well  adapted  to  small  fruits. 
Being  close  to  Chicago  market  it  makes  it  a  desirable  location  for  the 
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raising  of  first-class  small  fruits.  Laporte  and  vicinity  shipped  about 
5,000  cases  this  season  to  Chicago,  besides  supplying  the  local  market  All 
along  the  lake  region  a  great  many  berries  are  raised.  Fumessville, 
Chesterton,  Lake  and  many  other  places  ship  large  quantities  of  straw- 
berries to  Chicago.    The  orchards  of  this  district  are  badly  neglected. 

H.  W.  HENRY. 


REPORT   OF  J.    O.   GROSSMAN,  VICE-PRESIDENT   OP   TWELFTH 

DISTRICT. 


Tlie  season  of  1903  opened  with  bright  prospects  for  the  fruit  grower, 
but  the  late,  cold  spring  and  the  severe  freezes  the  first  week  of  May 
changed  those  prospects,  for  some,  to  one  of  disaster. 

Apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches  and  plums  and  also  the  small  fruitSi 
were  more  or  less  injured  at  that  time,  owing  somewhat  to  location  and 
other  conditions.  Yet  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  apples  in  the  district. 
Late  blooming  varieties  and  orchards  on  low,  heavy  soil  seemed  in  many 
places  to  have  escaped  the  frost  entirely.  Pears  and  cherries  were  almost 
a  complete  failure.  Peaches  seemed  to  have  received  inost  of  their  injury 
to  the  fruit  buds  early  in  the  winter.  Japan  plums  were  in  full  bloom  at 
time  of  freeze  and  consequently  were  a  complete  failure. 

Varieties  of  the  Damsons,  German  prunes,  etc.,  in  many  places  were 
never  fuller  or  of  better  quality. 

Of  small  fruits,  currants  and  gooseberries  were  not  over  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  a  crop. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries,  where  the  canes  were  healthy  and  well 
cared  for,  were  ft  good  crop. 

Strawberries,  the  crop  that  Is  grown  and  depended  upon  by  the  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  for  the  jnoney  there  is  in  it,  more  than  any  other  fruit 
crop  In  the  district,  was  above  the  average  with  those  growers  who 
mulched  hca^T  ^^^  left  the  mulch  on  late;  others  who  did  not  mulch  or 
uncovered  early  had  their  crop  damaged  from  25  to  75  per  cent.,  according 
to  conditions. 

Prices  on  small  fruits  were  higher  than  for  many  years  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds  In  heavy  demand. 

There  were  a  good  many  second-crop  strawberries  again  this  year. 
Nick  Ohmer's  that  bore  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  in  fall  of  1902.  bore  a  good 
crop  again  in  June,  and  were  bearing  again  this  fall.  I  do  not  think  the 
crop  was  lessened  ony  by  the  fruit  they  bore  last  fall. 

Plantings  of  fruit  remain  about  normal;  If  anything  it  is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Farmers  do  not  seem  to  care  to  bother  much  with  more  orchard  than 
just  what  they  need  for  their  family  use.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  and  in  the  future  we  will  hear  from  them. 
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We  have  used  our  Influence,  whenever  and  wherever  possible  to  In- 
crease the  Interest  and  membership  In  the  State  Society.  Where  we  could 
not  reach  or  see  fruit  growers  personally  we  have  done  what  we  could  by 
correspondence.  The  Noble  County  Horticultural  Society  and  the  La- 
grange County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  are  each  In  a  pros- 
perous condition  and  both  are  doing  good  woric  in  building  up  horticul- 
tural interests  that  will  be  apparent  In  the  future. 


REPORT  OF  THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

The  season  of  1903  gave  us  an  Illustration  of  how  the  promise  of  tlie 
springtime  may  fail  in  the  harvest 

The  season  opened  full  of  promise  for  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit,  nearly 
all  the  fruits  blooming  profusely,  but  a  cold  wave  at  the  height  of  the 
blooming  season  destroyed  in  one  night  all  our  bright  prospects. 
The  apple,  however,  escaped  serious  injury,  the  buds  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  affected  and  in  the  northern  counties  especially  the  crop 
was  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Pears  and  cherries  vrere 
farther  advanced  and  suffered  to  such  and  extent  as  to  amount  to  almost 
a  total  failure  throughout  the  district. 

Very  much  to  our  surprise,  peaches,  which  we  thought  of  course  v^ere 
all  killed,  developed  at  least  a  half  crop  in  the  northern  counties  and  some 
fruit  throughout  the  district.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  was  formed  but  still  enclosed  In  the  husk  at  the  time  of  the 
freeze.  The  same  condition  existed  with  many  of  the  plums,  which  In 
favored  locations  produced  a  fair  crop.  Grapes,  which  were  Just  budding,' 
bloomed  very  sparsely  and  yielded  the  lightest  crop  in  many  years. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  frost  is  a  question,  as  the  climatic  condi- 
tions were  unfavorable  for  the  grape  throughout  the  season. 

Blackberries  were  nearly  a  full  crop,  but  raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  were  practically  a  failure. 

The  strawberry  again  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  produce  fruit  under 
very  adverse  conditions.  Not  only  were  the  open  blossoms  all  killed  but 
the  newly-formed  fruit  and  a  majority  of  the  unopened  buds  which  were 
above  the  ground  were  blackened  by  the  frost,  and  yet  when  the  harvest 
came  there  was  a  full  half  crop  of  berries  of  good  size  and  very  fine 
quality.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  nearly  every  case  where  the  fields  were 
held  for  another  year's  fruiting  and  properly  cultivated,  with  the  new 
growth  came  an  abundance  of  bloom  and  a  second  crop  of  berries;  not  a 
few  scattering  berries  but  enough  to  be  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
South  Bend  market.  One  grower  sold  nearly  $100  worth  of  fruit  from  one 
and  three-fourths  acres.  This  abundant  crop  of  fall  strawberries  this 
year  and  last  has  led  some  imscnipulous  dealers  to  offer  autumn  bearing^ 
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straTvbcrry  plants  for  sale  at  extravagaat  prices.  It  is,  however,  the 
result  of  conditions  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  varieties,  except  that  the 
most  prolific  varieties  are  usually  the  best  for  fall  fruiting. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  season  was  that  the  effect  of  the 
freeze  -was  less  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  due  undoubtedly 
to  the   Influence  of  the  lakes. 

H.  H.  SWAIM, 
Vice-President  Thirteenth  District. 


REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  SOCIETIES,  J904. 


KEI^C>RT  OF  SKCRBTARiT  OF  WAYNE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY-. 

^  ^^^  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

hereby  submit  this,  my  annual  report  of  the  Wayne  County  Agrl- 


cultrcix*al  an0  Horticultural  Society  w^hich  is  held  in  or  near  Richmond, 
^Ddlsixia,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month..  During  a  portion  of  the 
^®*^*  these  sessions  are  held  in  the  horticultural  room  in  the  County 
Uix»r^  House,  but  the  summer  meetings  are  usually  held  at  the  home  of 


sortie  of  its  members  or  at  some  of  the  public  parks.  The  annual  dinner, 
tiel^  tn  February,  is  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year,  and  hundreds 
'H:xe  members  with  their  families  partake  of  the  bountiful  repast. 
*^^i3ck3ums  are  previously  offered  for  best  roast  turkey,  pigs,  pork,  ducks 
^^  <5hickens,  large  cakes,  pies,  breads,  doughnuts,  etc.,  which  are  passed 
^I^oxi.     by  appointed  committees  before  being  placed  on  the  dining-room 


t  the  summer  outdoor  meetings  well-filled  baskets  are  taken  and  the 
^y  is  pleasantly  spent  free  from  the  cares  of  the  home  and  its  sur- 
^oxincaings. 

OFFICERS   FOR   1903. 

^^xesident— Caleb  W.  King. 
"^^Jce-President—Elim  Osborn. 
Recording  Secretary— Walter  S.  Ratliflf. 
'-^^'ea surer— T.  E.  Kenworthy. 
^-^rrespondlng  Secretary— Hon.  J.  C.  Ratliff. 
J       -^^ecutive  Committee— Caleb  W.  King  (ex  ofllcio),  Hon.  .Joseph  C.  Rat- 
»  ^^hiu  P.  Norris,  Eli  .Tav,  Hannah  C.  Grave,  Mary  Dickinson  and  Essie 
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The  times  and  places  of  meeting  and  the  essayists  for  the  same  are 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  sessions  are  intended  to 
Instruct  and  entertain  all  those  who  may  come,  not  only  in  horticulture, 
but  other  subjects,  as  our  members  are  representative  of  many  industries. 

The  articles  on  our  exhibition  tables  are  quite  Interesting,  embracing 
the  products  of  farm,  orchard  and  garden.  Thes^  are  usually  the  best 
obtainable,  and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  renewed  effort  to  others  in  like  pur- 
suits. 

The  essayists  treat  of  such  subjects  as  pertain  to  the  common  interests 
of  all,  and  being  from  our  ablest  local  writers,  the  addresses  are  published 
in  our  county  newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  general. 

Annually,  the  names  of  some  of  our  members  are  Inscribed  on  me 
Roll  of  Death,  and  we  deeply  realize  the  loss  sustained  the  past  year  of 
several  valuable  members,  who  have  been  taken  from  our  midst. 


FRUITS. 

With  fruit  trees  in  an  excellent  bearing  condition,  much  anxiety  was 
felt  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  that  nothing  would  interfere  with 
a  good  crop  of  fruit.  But  the  May  4th  freeze  was  too  much.  The  fruit 
buds  that  were  mostly  open  were  almost  totally  destroyed  and  all  hopes 
were  for  a  time  abandoned.  Latent  buds  put  forth,  giving  a  new  set  of 
fruit  on  our  trees,  canes,  vines  and  plants.  The  amount  of  bloom  was  far 
less  than  at  the  first,  and  a  much  lighter  crop  was  gathered. 

Although  our  peach  trees  ripened  but  an  occasional  peach,  yet  the  trees 
are  healthy  and  many  young  trees  are  being  set,  so  that  when  conditions 
are  favorable  they  will  be  ready  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  this  delicious 
fruit 

A  much  larger  amount  of  apples  were  grown  than  was  expected.  Al- 
though but  a  few  summer  varieties  did  well,  the  autumn  and  winter  sorts 
were  fairly  plenty.  Exceptional  orchards  did  well,  and  much  fruit  has 
been  shipped  to  other  cities  and  states.  Several  new  orchards  are  being 
set,  embracing  most  of  the  standard  varieties,  a  majority  of  which  are 
known  as  winter  ones,  so  that  in  the  near  future  It  is  hoped  this  county 
will  be  able  to  supply  its  immediate  demands  from  its  own  bearing- trees. 

An  almost  total  failure  of  the  cherry  crop,  which  was  chiefly  due  to 
:;he  May  freeze  that  killed  most  of  the  fruit  buds  that  were  at  that  time 
so  far  advanced.  Some  trees,  however,  fruited  fairly  well,  but  the  Insects 
and  our  native  birds  took  most  of  them.  Many  new  cherry  trees  are 
being  set  in  door-yards  and  gardens,  chiefly  the  Early  Richmond  and 
Montmorency. 

Scarcely  a  plum  in  most  orchards.  A  few  fruit  men  had  a  fair  yield 
from  some  of  the  Damson  trees  that  have  so  far  escaped  the  black  knot. 
But  little  planting  of  these  trees  of  any  variety  in  this  locality  has  been 
lecently  undertaken. 
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Bat  few  trees  yielded  crabapples  this  season,  and  with  fruit  that  was 
very  imperfect  and  wormy.  For  several  years  the  demand  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  and  many  bushels  have  had  to  be  shipped  to  our 
markets  from  other  orchards. 

Although  the  quince  is  of  secondary  importance  to  our  fruit  calendar, 
jet  our  stock  of  Jellies,  marmalades  and  honeys  seems  incomplete  without 
this  friut,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  hardiness  of  the  quince  trees  is 
such  as  to  withstand  only  ordinary  winters. 

Small  fruits  are  extensively  gr9wn  by  some,  but  the  opening  for  enter- 
prising fruit  growers  is  ample  and  should  be  encouraged.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  were  not  so  plentiful,  owing  to  the  summer's  drouth,  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  dried  up  on  the  canes  before  it  could  mature. 
Dewberries  are  almost  unknown  to  this  locality,  and  where  an  attempt 
as  been  made  to  grow  them.  It  has  nearly  always  proven  unsatisfactory. 

The  vineyard  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  was  formerly  given 
it,  owing  to  the  killing  back  by  winter  of  the  vines,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
English  sparrows  and  the  berry  worm  in  the  bunches  of  the  grapes. 
Sacking  has  proven  successful,  but  the  spaiTows  are  learning  to  tear  the 
sacks  and  devour  the  ripe  bunches  within. 

Strawberry  plantations  are  fewer  and  more  extensive  than  formerly. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  market- 
ing by  the  IflTger  growers  and  their  labors  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
A  fewer  number  of  varieties  are  grown  and  marketed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trade.  This  does  not  affect  materially  the  extent  of  the  season  of 
berrying,  but  makes  the  season  heavier  while  it  lasts. 

There  are  no  doubt  ample  opportunities  for  individuals  to  engage  in 
fruit  culture  in  this  section,  as  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply,  pro- 
vided the  grower  has  the  ability  to  practically  undertake  and  manage 
the  business,  and  then,  too,  provided  the  soil  and  location  are  suitably 
adapted  to  growing  the  kinds  of  fruits  selected. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LAGRANGE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
\    : 


The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Lagrange  County  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  We  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  over  seventy- 
five  heads  of  families;  this  makes  us,  with  wives  and  children,  over  two 
hundred  members. 

The  children  take  quite  an  active  part  In  the  work.  We  held  six  meet- 
ings during  1003.  All  at  the  country  homes  of  members,  except  one  in  a 
grove.    The  meetings  were  largely  attended  and  much  interest  manifested. 

Last  year  we  did  not  have  a  year  book,  but  saw  the  need  of  it,  and 
are  getting  one  out  for  1004. 
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We  sent  a  delegate  (J.  W.  Mills)  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Lampman  to  the  summer  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Messrs.  Bo^ue  and  Lowe  to  the  State  Fair  with  the  county  ex- 
hibit. R.  C.  Case  to  Kendallville  fair,  with  county  exhibit,  and  Miss  Mary 
Grossman,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wemple  and  Henry  Eshelman  to  the  Indiana  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  society  received  third  premium  at  the  State  Fair,  and  in  competi- 
tion with  Noble  County  at  Kendallville  fair  received  second  premium. 

The  society  has  the  honor  of  having  the  largest  membership  to  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  of  any  society  in  the  State.  J.  0.  Grossman 
has  worlied  hard  to  give  the  society  this  honor  and  should  receive  the 
credit. 

The  society  has  made  a  number  of  exhibits  and  paid  premiums  on  the 
same. 

The  society  is  in  good  financial  standing. 

J.  C.  GROSSMAN,  President. 
MRS.  LIZZIE  C.  ROYER,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  NOBLE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Noble  County  Horticultural  Society,  beginning  Decem- 
ber It,  1902,  and  ending  December  11,  1003,  added  forty  persons  to  its 
list  of  members,  increasing  our  total  enrolled  membership  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 

It  held  six  regular  meetfngs  during  the  year.  Five  of  these  were 
held  at  the  homes  of  members,  and  one,  the  annual  business  meeting,  was 
held  at  the  opera  house,  Albion. 

Our  society  was  organized  in  1897  with  just  enough  members  to  per- 
fect an  organization.  Since  which  time  it  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers 
until  now  we  have  the  proud  distinction  of  jDeing  the  largest  horticul- 
tural society  in  the  State  with  a  popularity  extending  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Noble  County.  Our  society  has  never  confined  its  dlscns- 
slofis  to  the  field  of  production  alone.  The  field  of  selection,  planting,  care 
and  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  elaborated  upon  at  our  various  meetings.  The  selec- 
tion of  varieties  suitable  to  our  soil  and  climate,  nomenclature,  and  -the 
growing  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  especially  apples  have 
been  given  a  large  share  In  our  discussion,  with  the  gratifying  result  that 
better  methods  and  a  marked  Improvement  along  all  these  lines  is  appar- 
ent. The  social  side  of  life  has  not  been  overlooked;  papers  and  essays 
have  been  given  at  our  meetings  that  would  do  credit  to  State  or  other 
meetings  of  much  larger  pretensions. 
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Speakers  of  State  and  national  reputation  have  honored  our  society 
by  their  presence  at  onr  meetings,  and  aided  us  materially  by  discussion 
along  lines  of  production,  economic  science  and  morals.  Even  the  subject 
of  psychology  has  had  some  thought.  Socially  our  society  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  leading  factor.  The  generosity  of  our  members  In  entertaining  the 
large  and  increasing  numbers  that  attend  our  meetings,  elicits  unbounded 
praise  from  all  who  attend  our  gatherings.  In  fact,  we  have  quite  re- 
versed former  rules  of  society;  it  used  to  be  considered  a  gain  to  get  into 
city  society;  now  the  city  people  come  out  into  the  country  to  attend  our 
meetings  and  Join  our  society.  Our  several  exhibits  of  fruits  at  the  State 
Fair  have  served  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  fruit  resources  of  our 
county  over  the  State,  and  our  third  show  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers 
at  the  KendallviUe  fair  received  a  far  more  liberal  support  from  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  than  ever  before. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  society,  we  have  during  the 
past  year  held  a  two-days'  horticultural  institute  at  Wolf  La^e,  receiving 
•  royal  entertainment  there,  gaining  several  new  members  there,  and  a 
sranding  offer  to  return. 

The  work  of  apple  growing,  onion  growing,  and  social  and  economic 
life  on  the  farm  were  the  leading  subjects  considered. 

An  entire  session  was  devoted  to  horticultural  work  at  the  supple- 
mental institute  held  at  Avllla,  and  members  of  our  society  were  given  a 
large  share  of  the  work. 

The  opportuntiy  in  our  society  for  practice  In  literary  work  and  study 
of  parliamentary  usages  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  entire  force  of 
last  year:  J.  C.  Kimmel,  president;  C.  L.  W.  Harvey,  vIce-preRl(l(*ni : 
J.  W.  Moorehouse,  secretary;  George  Peebles,  treasurer;  and  W.  \V. 
Carey,  D.  K.  Hitchcock  and  Rev.  Wm.  Talbot,  executive  commicteo. 


FINANCIAL.   REPORT. 

Receipts. 

Dec.  11,  '02,  balance  on  hand |108  97 

1903— Dues   received 41  00 

Advertising 147  t>5 

Premium  KendallviUe  fair 25  00 

Miscellaneous  17  65 

Total    $340  27 
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Ea^penditwrea. 

Premiums  paid $36  76 

Printing  104  60 

Delegate  to  state  meeting '  12  66 

Prof.  J.  Troop,  expense 8  00 

Secretary's  salary  for  1902 '.  20  00 

Postage  and  stationery 10  17 

Miscellaneous  27  76 

Total    $219  03 

Balance  on  hand $120  34 

J.  W.  MOOBBHOUSE, 

Secretary. 


IN  MEMORIASl 


JONATHAN  BEARD  OF  FLOYD  COUNTY. 

One  of  Floyd  County's  best  known,  most  upright  and  conscientious 
citizens,  Mr.  Jonathan  Beard,  passed  out  of  life  on  Wednesday  evening, 
July  8,  1903,  at  5  o'clock.  His  age  was  seventy-three  years,  and  he  is 
survived  by  his  faithful,  devoted,  accomplished  wife,  and  one  son,  May- 
nard  C.  Beard.  Funeral  Friday  afternoon  at  2  o'cloclc  from  the  family 
residence  near  Edwardsvile,  with  burial  at  Wolfe's  graveyard. 

Jonathan  Beard  was  born  and  reared  on  the  old  Beard  farm  in  George- 
town township,  near  Georgetown.  His  parents  were  pioneers  of  Floyd 
County,  and  he  came  from  a  family  distinguished  for  the  honest,  upright 
traits  of  the  pioneer  period  of  the  county  and  State.  He  inherited  all 
these  best  traits  of  character.  Conscientious  and  of  fixed  principles  he 
lived  the  life  of  an  honest  man  and  won  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
come  in  contact.  So  living,  death  had  no  terrors  to  him  when  it  sum- 
moned him  into  the  beyond. 

Closely  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Floyd  County  and 
southern  Indiana,  he  was  always  in  the  lead  in  promoting  the  organiza- 
tion and  prosperity  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  the  State  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties; he  was  identified  with  all  the  district  societies  in  southern  Indiana, 
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and  was  active  in  the  organization  of  tlie  Floyd  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society,  now  one  of  the  best  established  and  most  useful 
and  successful  local  societies  in  the  State.  He  never  tired  In  his  labors 
for  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the 
county,  and  particularly  of  southern  Indiana. 

His  beautiful  farm  and  residence  near  EdwardsvlUe  are  models  of  his 
skillful  culture.  His  fruit  bore  the  highest  grade  of  any  grown  in  the 
county,  and  the  home  and  farm  were  often  visited  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  and  <^cials  of  Indiana,  and  he  had  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  leading  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  State  and  county. 

Mr.  Beard  was  a  charter  member  of  Georgetown  Lodge  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  as  faithful  to  the  principles  of  that  ancient  and  honor- 
able order  as  he  was  in  all  things  else.  But  it  was  Mr.  Beard's  request 
none  of  the  orders  of  which  he  was  a  member  should  make  a  public 
demonstration  at  his  funeral,  and  the  members  of  the  Masonic  Order 
attended  as  friends.  The  religious  services  conducted  at  the  residence  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Grandall,  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Beard  will  be  missed  from  the  social  and  business  circles  he 
has  honored.  But  the  bereavement  that  comes  to  his  wife  and  son  is 
Inexpressible.  He  was  a  devoted  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father, 
and  this  means  much  to  the  bereaved  ones. 


JESSE  P.  ELLIOTT,  OF  JENNINGS  TOWNSHIP,  FAYETTE 

COUNTY. 

This  enterprising  and  progressive  farmer  was  born  in  Bracken  County, 
Kentucky,  August  19,  1826,  and  died  October  28,  1903.  When  seven 
years  of  age  his  father,  John  Elliott,  moved  to  Union  County,  Ind., 
where  he  lived  five  years,  after  which  he  settled  in  Jennings  Township. 
Jesse  Elliott,  up  to  his  eighteenth  year,  lived  on  the  farm,  attending 
the  district  school  in  winter  and  working  on  the  farm  in  summer,  thus 
obtaining  a  good  practical  education.  He  was  married  March  9,  1847, 
to  Nancy  Hulgan.  This  wife  died  in  1853.  He  was  again  married  to 
Margaret  Darby  in  1855:  For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Elliott  operated  a 
saw  mill  in  Fayette  County.  In  1861  he  purchased  a  farm,  the  one  on 
which  he  died.  He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  farmer  and  horticul- 
turist, owning  several  hundred  acres  of  well  improved  land  besides  other 
property.  Mr.  Elliott  was  an  uncompromising  Republican,  possessing 
good  business  ability,  far-seeing  in  all  his  dealings,  a  staunch  advocate 
of  good  roads,  strictly  honest  in  all  his  business  transactions.  A  useful 
and  honest  man  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

MILTON  TRUSLER. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF 


District  Horticultural  and  Good 

Roads  Institute. 


(HORTICULTURAL   DAY.) 

Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  Purdue  agricultural  School, 

New  Albany,  Ind..  September  4,  1903. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.,  by  the  chairman. 
Professor  W.  C.  Latta,  State  Superintendent  Farmers'  Institute,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  then  taken  up,  the  first  being,  "Conditions 
of  Success  with  Small  Fruits." 

Mr.  George  B.  Harrell,  of  Duncan,  who  was  to  have  presented  a 
paper  on  Strawberries,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Fawcett, 
of  Floyd  County  was  called  upon  to  lead  the  discussion  of  this  fruit. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  will  take  for  my  subject 
this  morning,  "An  Acre  of  Strawberries,  and  How  I  Grow  Them.** 

I  should  begin  by  selecting  my  piece  of  ground,  and  I  should  like 
to  prepare  this  ground  two  years  before  I  set  it  in  strawberries.  I  should 
begin  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  of  something  from  which  I  could  get 
two  crops  a  year,  such  as  potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage.  Then,  In  the 
fall  before  I  am  ready  to  set  my  strawberry  plants,  I  would  subsoil  this 
ground  about  sixteen  inches  deep.  Some  ground  does  well  without  sub- 
soiling,  while  others  do  much  better  with  it. 

When  we  subsoil,  we  pulverize  the  lower  stratum;  thus  creating  n 
reservoir  of  water  under  the  plants,  which  will  carry  them  through  tlu? 
long  drouths.  You  will  remember  what  a  dry  fall  we  had  two  yearn 
ago,  when  there  was  no  rain  from  the  Fourth  of  July  until  October. 
That  season  I  set  an  acre  of  strawberries,  for  which  I  had  subsoiled  I  he 
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ground,  and  that  acre  of  strawberries  made  very  good  rows,  although 
there  were  a  number  of  patches  in  my  neighborhood  that  never  put 
forth  a  runner  nor  made  a  plant.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
will  worlc  well,  I  would  take  a  disis  harrow  and  break  the  soil  up  well. 
Afterwards,  with  a  harrow  and  a  drag,  or  a  roller,  or  both,  I  would 
pack  the  soil  thoroughly.  Tou  will  not  hare  good  results  in  setting  plants 
In  a  loose  soil. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  I  will  select  the  plants.  I  shall 
not  dwell  long  on  the  varieties  I  should  set,  l>ecause  I  do  not  indulge  in 
many  varieties,  but  stick  to  what  I  have  tried  until  I  know  there  is 
something  better.  I  set  Clj-de  and  Haverland  for  early;  Senator  Dunlap 
for  medium,  and  Sample  and  Gandy  for  later.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  should  raise  for  quality  rather  than  quantity.  I  set  by  a  line  about 
18  feet  long.  We  put  this  line  ou  the  ground,  and  it  has  two  little 
poles,  one  at  each  end»  and  we  are  very  careful  to  keep  this  line  straight 
Care  should  be  taken  to  set  the  pistillate  varieties  between  two  good 
perfect  flowering  varieties,  so  the  latter  will  poUenlze  the  pistillate  varie- 
ties. I  set  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  twenty  inches  apart 
In  the  row. 

We  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries—every weed  must  be  taken  out  of  the  patch.  I  begin  to  cultivate 
as  soon  as  I  get  through  setting,  and  keep  it  up  until  October.  I  culti- 
vate after  every  rain,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  enable  me  to  do  so. 
I  never  cultivate  deep  next  to  the  plant,  but  deep  in  the  center  of  the 
rows. 

In  cleaning  out  an  old  patch,  several  methods  may  be  pursued.  I 
take  a  two-horse  cornplow,  and  set  the  two  inside  shovels  twisted,  so 
they  will  throw  about  an  inch  of  soil  on  the  row;  then  I  take  a  drag 
and  drag  it  down.  Afterwards  I  take  a  harrow  and  cross  the  rows, 
which  will  almost  level  the  ridges.  This  must  be  done  immediately  after 
•fuming  the  patch  off. 

Now,  as  to  picking  our  berries.  We  pick  in  quart  boxes,  and  we 
have  "handles"  that  will  hold  four  boxes.  When  a  gallon  has  been 
picked,  the  picker  will  call  out  "box,"  and  our  carrier  will  take  it  up, 
giving  the  j)icker  a  gallon  ticket  for  it  It  is  then  taken  to  sheds  near 
our  patch,  in  which  we  pack  our  berries.  We  do  not  have  pickers  enough 
In  our  county,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  obliged  to  send  to  Harrison 
County  for  pickers.  We  depend  upon  the  school  children  for  a  great 
deal  of  our  picking;  and  when  the  schools  were  not  out  till  late  this 
year  we  found  we  were  short  of  pickers;  but  still  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  few  we  were  able  to  obtain,  energetic  pickers;  the  berries 
were  large,  and  eleven  pickers  picked  fifty-nine  cases  in  one  day.  We 
found  with  our  eleven  pickers,  on  that  occasion,  we  did  more  work  than 
we  sometimes  accomplished  with  twenty-five  or  thirty.  But  we  generally^ 
depend  upon  the  city  children  to  pick  our  berries. 
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I  keep  all  varieties  separate,  and  mark  the  name  of  each  variety  on 
the  crate.  In  picking  it  is  very  essential  that  the  berries  look  nice,  and 
that  they  are  not  packed  so  tightly  as  to  mash  the  berry,  as  we  place 
one  box  on  top  of  another,  and  I  find  in  getting  them  to  their  destination. 
If  they  are  tightly  packed,  the  skin  is  often  broken  and  the  Juice  will 
run  out,  and  one  berry  thus  mashed  may  spoil  an  entire  crate. 

Our  principal  market  this  year  was  Indianapolis.  We  did  not  send 
very  many  berries  to  Chicago  this  season.  The  markets  vary  in  diflTerent 
years,  and  some  years  they  are  much  better  than  others.  Indianapolis 
was  a  very  good  market  this  year. 

I  have  made  no  preparation  for  this  article,  having  had  no  oppor- 
tuity  to  do  so,  but  I  want  the  fruit  growers  of  southern  Indiana  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  good  to  be  achieved  by  the  cultivation  of  this  berry.  I 
have  heard  a  number  of  Indianapolis  people  praise  the  southern  Indiana 
berry  very  highly,  and  they  have  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  Indian- 
apolis. The  people  there  scramble  to  get  our  berries,  and  I  am  proud 
of  southern  Indiana. 

Now,  I  might  say  further,  that  I  mulch  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes. 
Deep  mulching  keeps  the  plants  from  heaving  in  the  winter  and  will 
protect  the  berries  in  the  early  drouth  and  cause  them  to  bum  better. 

Strawberries  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  this  community.  The  cul- 
ture will  give  employment  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  wishes 
to  work.  In  1901,  which  was  the  last  year  we  had  a  full  crop,  three 
of  my  neighbors  and  myself  paid  for  picking  strawberries  alone  the 
sum  of  $1,440.00;  and  there  are  a  number  of  others  In  this  locality  who 
grow  as  extensively  as  we  do. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  I  bought  my  small  place,  golnz  in  debt  for 
the  greater  portion  or  it,  my  rrienas  told  me  it  was  foolish  of  me  to 
set  strawberries  when  nearly  everybody  was  quitting  the  business.  1 
remembered  then,  what  our  late  Governor  Mount  said  at  one  of  our 
Institutes  in  regard  to  sheep  raising.  He  said,  "The  time  to  buy  Is  when 
everybody  wants  to  sell;  and  the  time  to  sell  is  when  everybody  wants 
to  buy."  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  successful  in  those  eight 
years. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anybody  here,  and  cause  him  to  think 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  set  a  patch  of  berries  and  get  rich;  for  there 
is  great  expense  in  getting  a  crate  of  berries  to  Chicago,  and  that  is 
the  market  upon  which  we  must  depend. 

I  will  give  you  the  items  of  expense  pn  a  crate  of  berries  from  Duncan 
to  Chicago,  beginning  with  the  first  thing  we  have  to  buy,  which  is  the 
crate.  16  cents;  picking,  30  cents;  shipping,  32  cents;  cartage,  2  cents. 
If  the  crate  sells  for  $1.00,  commission  will  be  10  cents.  Total  exi>enae 
of  shipping,  90  cents,  which  leaves  us  four  cents  per  crate  for  our  work 
and  other  small  expenses. 

Moreover,  we  can  not  do  with  our  berries  as  the  farmers  do  with  their 
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com,  wheat  and  potatoes.  If  the  market  price  does  not  suit  them,  they 
may  store  their  product  away  for  better 'conditions;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  let  our  berries  go  Into  the  market,  unaware  of  what  we  shall 
receive  as  compensation  until  we  ^et  our  bill  of  sales,  some  three  or  four 
days  after  we  consign  our  berries. 

Then,  of  course,  the  elements  of  rain  and  snow,  and  of  frost,  have 
considerable  to  do  with  our  success,  and  affect  it  very  materially.  We 
find  the  frosts  in  the  spring  often  kill  our  plants,  and  we  are  always 
glad  when  we  do  not  have  that  misfortune  to  contend  with. 

I  believe  that  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  now,  but  if  you  will  ask  any 
qnestlons,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer  them  better  than  I  can  talk. 

Question:    How  wide  apart  do  you  place  your  rows? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  Four  feet  apart,  as  a  general  thing,  but  this  year 
there  was  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  we  thought  perhaps  if  they  were 
farther  apart  it  would  be  better.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  four  feet 
l8  enough. 

Question:    Do  you  trim  the  plants  of  suckers? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  Not  very  much.  Some  varieties  make  more  suckers 
than  others.  The  Senator  Dunlap  made  a  great  many  runners,  and  we 
thought  that  perhaps  if  we  had  trimmed  it,  it  would  have  been  better. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  Mrs.  Fawcett,  can  you  not  grow  better  plants  than  those 
you  buy? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  one  we  set  out  is 
tbA  hAst.    A  pedigreed  plant  is  the  finest  plant  there  is. 

Mr.  Burton:  Suppose  I  want  six  plants  to  the  foot— had  those  plants 
better  be  set  out  six  at  first  to  the  foot,  or  one  to  the  foot  and  grow  the 
other  five  from  the  runners? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  One  should  be  set  out,  and  the  other  five  will  grow 
from  runners. 

Mr.  Burton:  In  a  strong  plant  had  you  better  set  out  six  to  the 
foot,  or  set  out  one  and  grow  the  other  five  from  runners? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  It  is  this  way— it  depends  upon  what  you  want  to 
raise.  If  you  want  to  raise  plants  you  set  closer.  And  it  depends  upon 
the  soil,  too.  In  our  soil  we  want  to  shade  the  ground  as  far  as  possible, 
and  If  you  plant  too  far  apart  it  becomes  dry  with  the  evaporation  that 
is  going  on  all  the  time.  If  you  shade  the  ground  you  get  better  fruit. 
We  do  not  want  the  plants  matted  too  close  together,  but  we  want  them 
close  enough  to  keep  the  ground  shaded. 
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Mr.  Burton:  What  I  mean  is  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
set  the  plants  closer  than  three  feet,  for  I  find  they  always  close  up,  and 
the  plants  that  grow  there  are  better  than  the  ones  I  might  plant 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  That  Is  all  very  well  sometimes,  but  suppose  you  plant 
three  feet  apart  and  a.  couple  of  plants  should  die,  and  your  plants  are 
eight  or  nine  feet  apart,  and  you  can  not  get  runners  enough  to  fill  their 
place.  The  profit  in  strawberries  is  in  having  a  row  very  perfect,  with 
no  breaks.    I  find  it  is  better  to  plant  a  little  closer. 

Chairman  Latta:  May  there  not  be  something  in  the  soil  which 
governs  the  extent  of  running? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:    A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  soil. 

Mr.  Ritterscamp:  And  there  may  be  something  in  the  variety  of  plant. 
Mr.  Burton  may  have  plants  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  more.  The 
Pride  has  a  tendency  to  make  more  plants,  and  the  Crescent  and  many 
others  would  make  more  than  the  Clyde  and  Bubach. 

Chairman  Latta:  Then  you  favor  a  thicker  setting  than  Mr.  Burton 
practices? 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  That  Is  according  to  the  variety. "  The  Crescent  will 
make  six  plants  where  the  Clyde  makes  one,  or  the  Bubach  either.  I 
set  farther  or  closer  according  to  the  variety  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  plant  to  send  out  runners.  We  like  the  Crawford  very  much;  but 
right  now  I  should  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Fawcett  in  regard  to  the  shading  of 
the  Bubach.  Do  they  turn  purple  with  you  as  they  do  with  us?  Wf» 
find  they  are  apt  to  turn  purple  and  get  mushy  and  soft. 

Mrs.  Fawcett:    We  never  found  them  that  way.    We  are  very  fortu 
nate  in  being  able  to  ship  them  to  a  close  point  like  Indianapolis,  where 
Ihey  arrive  the  same  day  they  are  shipped  and  can  be  immediately  placed 
on  the  market. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  Do  you  pick  in  the  mornings  and  ship  in  the  after 
noon? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  We  pick  all  day  sometimes.  Pick  in  the  afternoon, 
too.  And  I  remember  one  day  when  it  rained  very  heavily  in  the  morning 
and  a  wind  came  up  and  blew  everything  dry,  we  went  out  in  the  after- 
noon and  picked.    We  never  pick  the  berries  when  they  are  wet. 

Chairman  Latta:    Will  Mr.  Ritterskamp  state  his  experience? 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  I  am  using  nitrogen  as  manure,  and  it  seems  to 
make  the  berry  softer  than  on  new  soil;  and  I  find  that  the  Bubach, 
within  an  hour  after  picking,'  will  turn  a  slick,  ugly  purple,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Snyder  blackberry.    I  pick  them  early  in  the  morning. 
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Mrs.  Fawcett:  You  ought  not  to  pick  your  berries  with  the  dew 
on  them.  We  wait  many  hours  fpr  the  dew  to  dry  off  them  before  picliing. 
Never  pick  the  berries  when  they  are  wet. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  I  want  to  raise  a  question  of  something  that  is  not  exactly 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  is  yet  very  closely  allied  ^to  it  I  want 
to  do  it  because  I  know  Mrs.  Fawcett  Is  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
theme  this  morning  is  the  conditions  of.  success  with  small  fruits,  and  in 
that  connection,  I  notice  by  the  eastern  papers,  and  especially  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  that  there  is  an  organized  raid  being  made  on  the  birds  on 
account  of  their  destroying  small  fruit  I  presume  they  do  not  operate  so 
severely  on  the  strawberry  as  on  the  other  small  fruits;  but  Mrs.  Fawcett 
being  a  particular  friend  of  the  fruit,  and  also  of  the  birds,  I  want  to 
asiL  her  if  there  is  any  Justification  of  the  raid  made  on  the  birds  In  con- 
nection "v^ith  the  destruction  of  strawberries,  and  perhaps  other  small 
frnit  I  should  be  glad  of  an  expression  on  this  point,  because  there  has 
now  begun  a  decided  raid  on  the  birds  in  the  East  on  this  account 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  We  never  find  the  birds  hurting  anything  in  our  straw- 
berry beds.  We  are  not  grape  growers,  and  I  have  heard  something  of  the 
birds  giving  some  trouble  in  the  vineyards.  I  have  heard  some  complaint 
of  the  red  bird— the  Scarlet  Tanager,  as  it  is  called;  but  you  will  find  that 
statistics  show  that  the  birds  do  you  a  great  deal  more  good  than  they  do 
you  barm,  even  in  eating  the  grapes. 

Every  bird  has  its  particular  work  to  do.  The  nighthawks  flying  over 
our  skies  eat  mosquitoes,  and  if  we  should  protect  them  more,  we  should 
not  have  so  many  mosquitoes  to  trouble  us.  The  cuckoo  eats  caterpillars; 
and  the  ferarro  I  saw  one  day  with  a  cricket  in  its  mouth,  feeding  its 
young,  and  the  cricket  seemed  almost  as  large  as  the  bird.  Yes,  indeed, 
I  think  the  birds  do  us  very  much  more  good  than  harm,  even  if  they 
do  take  pay  for  their  services  of  some  of  our  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Cravens:  I  should  like  the  lady  or  gentleman  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions—first, as  to  the  depth  they  plant  these  strawberries,  and  the  next,  as 
to  the  varieties  for  family  use— not  marketing;  some  of  us  do  not  engage  in 
that  business,  but  we  are  all  interested  in  the  berries  for  family  use. 
What  are  the  best  varieties  that  extend  from  early  to  late  in  the  season? 
But  first  as  to  the  depth.  How  do  you  set  them  out,  Mr.  Duncan,  to  Insure 
Seneral  growth  and  good  bearing? 

Mr.  Duncan:  The  plant  has  to  be  just  above  the  top  of  the  ground; 
Jt  is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  roots  how  deep  they  are  to  be  set— two  and 
a  half  or  three  inches;  the  crown  must  be  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  They 
n\iist  not  be  in  a  basin;  they  should  be  planted  on  level  ground. 
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Mr.  Cravens:  Now  the  succession  of  fruits  to  last  a  family  during  the 
season.  I  ask  for  the  best  that  you  would  recommend  for  an  individual, 
private  grower. 

Mr.  Duncan:  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  believe,  for  fam- 
ily use,  I  would  set  out  the  Crawford  first;  then  I  would  come  in  with  the 
Haverland  a  little  later,  and  I  would  take  the  Gaudy  as  a  late  berry. 

Mr.  Cravens:    Now,  Mr.  Fawcett,  will  you  change  that? 

Mr.  Fawcett:  I  understand  you  want  a  succession  that  would  be  de- 
sirable for  family  use.  That  would  be  a  little  dlfilcult  to  decide  upon,  for 
you  want  to  consider  quality  when  it  comes  to  a  berry  for  strictly  family 
use.  You  want  what  is  good,  what  is  excellent,  when  you  are  planting:  for 
yourself.  In  that  case,  the  early  berry  I  would  plant  would  be  the  B#xoel- 
sior;  it  is  a  new  variety,  but  it  has  fruited  and  has  gone  before  some  of  the 
other  varieties  come;  it  is  a  fairly  good  berry.  The  Crawford  will  come 
next  as  a  good  berry.  That  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and  you  can  plant  them 
a  little  farther  apart.  You  will  have  to  be  careful  about  their  getting  too 
thick  and  in  your  road;  they  will  not  proauce  many  berries  if  they  are  a 
perfect  mat.  Then  the  Clyde  is  a  good  berry  for  market  or  home  use,  and 
the  Bubach  is  as  good.  By  the  time  they  are  gone  you  can  have  the  Gandy. 
Now  in  regard  to  planting,  if  you  make  a  little  basin,  or  the  ground  is 
hollow,  if  there  comes  a  good,  hard  rain,  the  dirt  will  wash  in  and  cover 
the  crown,  and  it  will  rot  When  you  receive  your  plants  for  setting,  do 
not  dampen  the  leaves,  especially  if  you  have  to  hold  them  over  a  little 
before  planting;  you  may  dampen  the  roots  if  necessary,  but  never  dampen 
above  the  crown.  We  want  this  ground  as  level  as  it  can  be  gotten.  If 
you  make  a  ridge  the  roots  spring  apart  and  separate,  and  the  moisture 
escapes.  You  want  it  as  level  as  possible,  so  the  moisture  will  not  eecape. 
If  you  get  it  on  a  little  ridge  and  go  to  working  it,  you  are  apt  to  plow  the 
dirt  away  from  the  roots. 

Mr.  Cravens:  Now  of  this  catalogue  you  gave  us.  Are  they  perfect 
berries,  or  do  they  need  others  to  set  out  with  them  for  fertilization? 

Mr.  Fawcett:  You  won*t  need  any  If  there  Is  enough  fertilizers  to  fer- 
tilize these  other  plants.  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Troop,  now,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fungous  growth  and  the  spraying  of  plants.  Some  years  ago 
we  had  a  great  many  of  what  is  popularly  called  '^buttons"  on  our  plants. 
Some  say  it  is  caused  by  a  little  freeze  in  the  spring  that  tends  to  freeze 
the  ends  of  the  pistils  so  they  will  not  fertilize,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  case.  On  my  place  today  you  can  find  blooms  and  buttons  there, 
on  plants  that  have  never  had  a  cold  wind  on  them;  and  my  opinion  is 
that  it  is  a  fungous  growth,  because  some  of  the  platils,  may  be  only  two 
or  three,  look  like  there  is  a  fungous  growth.  What  causes  this  fungous 
growth,  and  I  want  to  know  when  to  spray,  how  to  spray  and  what  to 
spray  with. 
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Prof.  Troop:  I  never  had  any  experience  with  the  fungous  growth. 
We  had  a  great  many  of  those  button  berries  this  year»  but  that  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  freezing  weather  at  the  time  they  were  in  bloom.  We 
iost  probably  fifty  per  cent  of  our  crop  by  the  frost,  just  after  the  first 
bloom  was  out,  and  a  good  many  of  the  later  ones  were  ''buttoned."  On 
that  account  they  could  not  be  properly  fertilized.  Of  course'  every  pistil 
must  be  fertilized  or  you  can  not  get  an  entirely  perfect  bloom.  I  never 
had  aay  experience  with  a  fungus  causing  that  appearance.  It  is  possible 
that  may  be  the  case,  but  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  like  before. 
If  I  were  going  to  spray  for  it— and  that  would  not  do  any  harm— I  would 
use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  bloom.  If 
there  were  any  fungus  there,  that  would  tend  to  kill  it;  it  is  due  to  imper- 
fect fertilization,  as  a  general  thing,  and  thripps  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  by  eating  the  ends  of  the  pistils  off,  so  it  could  not  be  fer- 
tilized. 

"Mr.  Fawcett:  What  would  you  do  with  the  Bourdeaux  mixture  to  kill 
both  the  thripps  and  the  fungus? 

Prof.  Troop:  I  would  mix  Paris  green,  or  any  of  the  arsenates  with 
the  Bordeaux. 

Mr.  Fawcett:    Would  kerosene  answer  the  purpose? 

Prof.  Troop:     I  wouldn't  use  kerosene  on  strawberries  very  much. 


Mr.  Ritterskamp:  I  believe  at  that  time  of  year  tliere  are  so  many 
showers  that  it  would  not  do  much  good  unless  you  sprayed  every  thlnl 
day.  As  to  a  late  variety,  I  find  the  Sanford  is  about  the  best,  and  it  will 
yield  as  late  as  the  Gandy.  My  soil  is  clay,  as  stiff  as  Floyd  Knobs.  I 
judge.  In  regard  to  mulching,  on  a  hard,  rocky  soil,  how  many  loads 
would  you  put  on  per  acre,  or  how  deep  would  you  cover? 

Mr.  Fawcett:  If  you  want  late  berries  you  will  have  to  mulch  it 
heavy.  The  most  you  want  is  enough  to  shade  the  ground  to  keep  the 
plants  from  spewing  out.    We  put  on  a  thin  mulch  to  shade  the  ground. 

Chairman  Latta:  We  have  now  used  the  full  time  allotted  to  the 
stniwberi-y,  and  call  for  the  next  subject,  which  is  "Raspberries,"  to  be 
presented  by  Mr.  U.  M.  Stewart,  of  Madison,  Jefferson  county. 

Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  judge  the  rasp- 
berry is  not  so  popular  as  the  strawberry,  and  usually  there  is  not  so 
much  money  made  on  it  per  acre;  but  it  is  a  berry  more  easily  grown  and 
will  stand  longer  when  it  Is  set;  and  it  has  so  many  delicacies  made  from 
it,  and  is  such  good  eating  fruit,  that  I  think  it  deserves  more  favor.  It 
is  not  ^  showy  as  the  strawberry,  and  is  a  little  niore  seedy,  but  I  do 
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not  know  of  anything  that  Is  relished  more  than  a  black  raspberry  pie 
or  a  red  raspberry  shortcake.  It  Is  a  typical  fruit  for  jellies,  also.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  more  refreshing,  or  that  I  remember  with  more 
pleasure,  than  a  good  raspberry  sherbet  When  we  think  of  these  things 
we  may  well  say  the  raspberry  is  entitled  to  a  place.  And  then  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  open  space  between  the  strawberry  and  the  blackberry,  and 
it  has  its  place  on  that  account.  When  you  plant  raspberries,  choose  a 
soil  that  is  light,  rather  than  heavy,  and  with  lots  of  vegetable  matter  in 
it,  to  hold  the  moisture  and  that  will  not  bake  and  get  hard  when  tramped 
by  the  pickers.  We  like  that  kind  of  soil,  because  it  will  make  the  best 
growth;  and  it  will  hold  more  water  and  grow  more  tips.  That  is  the 
kind  of  soil  I  should  like  to  have,  and  I  should  want  it  level  or  nearly  so. 
Not  so  rolling  as  to  wash.  We  can  not  break  ground  for  from  five  to  eight 
years  after  the  plant  is  set,  and  the  cultivation  is  entirely  surface  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  ground  is  sloping,  heavy  rains  wash  oCT  the  loose  soil  and 
the  plant  is  left  standing  on  a  little  ridge.  Therefore,  we  like  to  have  the 
ground  level. 

As  for  the  planting.  Plant  them  in  rows  seven  feet  apart,  either  for 
red  or  black  raspberries,  and  about  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  We  plant 
in  the  spring  in  preference  to  the  fall,  because  it  requires  less  labor  to 
cultivate  and  keep  the  rows  clean  and  requires  but  little  hand  hoeing.  If 
the  plants  are  of  our  own  growing  and  at  hand,  we  prefer  to  plant  after 
the  tips  are  started;  and  the  ground  should  be  loose  and  fine.  Set  the 
plants  with  the  dirt  clinging  to  them,  as  you  set  tomatoes,  and  they  will 
grow  right  on.  The  finest  growth  we  ever  had  was  in  that  way.  Here 
is  a  specimen  [showing  one  in  hand]  that  is  a  fine  growth  for  so  early  in 
the  fall.    Get,  them  in  that  form,  and  set  them  out  early. 

As  to  cultivation.  The  best  tool  I  know  of  from  recent  experience  is  a 
cultivator  with  several  shovels  in  a  V  shape  that  will  throw  the  dirt  away 
from  the  plants;  and  I  should  like  to  have  one  wide  enough  to  extend  from 
one  row  to  another,  and  let  the  horse  walk  between  or  In  the  middle,  so 
the  berries  will  not  scratch  the  horse  nor  driver.  That  V-shaped  tool  will 
throw  the  dirt  out  and  then  we  have  a  harrow  that  will  push  it  back. 
Begin  as  early  in  tlie  spring  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.  We 
cultivate  up  to  the  first  of  August,  when  we  stop.  The  surface  should 
be  left  as  loose  as  possible,  late,  so  the  tips  can  take  better  hold.  Last 
year  we  sold  thousands  of  plants  and  never  had  to  bury  the  tips.  Much 
depends  on  whether  they  are  strong  growers  or  not  The  Kansas  makes 
lots  of  plants,  like  the  Crawford  strawberry.  The  Gregg  Is  subject  to 
disease,  and  is  not  a  strong  grower,  and  there  is  not  much  profit  in  it 
The  Kansas,  even  If  It  gets  broken  oflC,  puts  forth  many  more  plants. 
It  Is  a  strong  grower. 

In  the  picking  of  raspberries  we  use  buckets  in  preference  to  boxes; 
for  if  we  gather  them  In  boxes  we  do  not  get  the  chance  to  pick  them 
over  and  see  that  there  are  no  leaves  or  dirt  in  them,  which  often  occurs 
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when  there  is  a  large  body  of  pickers.  We  use  five-quart  budgets  for 
black  raspberries,  but  not  that  large  for  the  red;  they  are  not  so  strong. 
Probably  the  Cuthbert  might  stand  it,  but  it  would  be  hard  on  that. 
The  raspberry  flattens  down  in  the  picking,  because  the  inside  is  hol- 
low, and  we  use  these  buckets  because  we  get  better  measure  from 
pickers. 

For  the  pacldng  we  formerly  had  sheds  in  the  field,,  but  lately  we 
have  used  large,  covered  spring  wagons.  We  think  we  get  better  results 
that  way. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  the  black  caps,  I  have  the  Gregg,  the  Kansas, 
and  some  Ohio;  of  the  red,  I  have  the  Cuthbert,  the  Miller,  the  Turner 
and  Louden.  The  Miller  and  Louden  haven't  fruited  much  yet,  but  the 
Turner  has  lasted  with  us  for  six  weeks.  It  comes  pretty  early,  and 
lasts  late. 

Question:    Isn't  it  a  small  berry? 

We  do  not  consider  it  small.    It  may  be  on  poor  soil,  but  we  have  It 
OD  good  ground,  and  it  makes  a  berry  not  quite  so  large  as  the  old 
uthbert,  but  it  is  of  a  good,  marketable  size. 
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Mr.  Duncan:  What  is  your  idea  of  setting  them  seven  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  or  rather,  setting  the  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  set  them  closer 
row  to  row,  and  also  closer  in  the  row? 

Mr.  Stewart:  No,  the  raspberry  will  grow  up  say  four  stalks  to  the 
bill.  In  the  strong  growing  plants  we  always  pinch  the  tip  when  it 
gets  up  this  high,  and  that  lets  the  plant  bunch  out,  and  these  branches 
will  go  out  into  this  seven-foot  space.  In  the  spring  we  cut  back  all 
these  little  ends,  so  as  to  have  room  to  cultivate  them  with  more  facility. 
1  have  set  closer  than  three  feet  in  the  row;  but  the  raspberries  are 
like  the  strawberries,  some  make  a  bigger  growth  and  fill  up  more  than 
others. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  Would  a  straw  mulch  take  the  place  of  cultivation 
on  a  small  plantation? 

Mr.  Stewart:     That  would  do  very  well,  I  think. 

Question:  When  do  you  cut  the  old  wood  out,  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
spring? 

Mr.  Stewart:  I  never  found  it  practicable  to  cut  the  old  wood  out 
until  spring.  It  is  this  way.  When  we  get  done  picking,  the  bushes 
have  grown  out  so  far  that  if  we  cut  the  old  wood  out  then  we  would 
have  to  carry  it  out  in  our  arms  or  damage  the  bushes.     Most  people 
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say»  ''Gut  out  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  you  are  done  picking,"  but  I  do 
not  see  liow  you  are  going  to  get  it  out,  if  you  have  long  rows,  without 
damaging  the  bushes. 

Mr.  Hester,  Floyd  County:  The  red  raspberry  at  my  place  is  sub- 
ject to  a  worm  working  on  the  stalk,  and  it  is  killing  the  entire  patch. 
This  is  a  little  worm,  very  small. 

Prof.  Troop:  Whenever  that  gets  started  in  the  stem,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  stem  and  burn  it  while  the  worm  is  still  in  it, 
and  thus  hold  it  in  check.  It  can  usually  be  prevented  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  using  Paris  green  with  it.  If  this  is  done 
early  in  the  spring,  and  thoroughly,  there  is  not  much  danger  through 
cane  borers. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  We  practice  cutting  out  the  cane  immediately  after 
the  crop  is  matured,  for  two  reasons:  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  rasp- 
berry is  the  anthrawnose,  and  this  is  carried  over  with  the  old  canes,  if 
left  till  spring,  and  perpetuated  with  the  new,  and  as  soon  as  we  get 
them  away  from  the  old  stem  we  do  so,  and  we  think  the  sooner  the 
better.  Immediately  after  the  crop  of  fruit  is  removed,  we  go  through 
the  rows  with  shears,  having  handles  two  and  one-half  or  three  feet 
long;  and  cut  them  out.  A  man  can  get  the  shears  in  easily  among  the 
canes  and  clip  them  off;  another  man  follows  with  a  fork,  and  two  or 
three  rows  are  thrown  together;  and  a  narrow  sled  with  high  stand- 
ards is  brought  along.  The  rubbish  is  thrown  into  it  and  hauled  away 
to  a  place  where  the  canes  are  burned.  We  get  rid  of  the  anthraxnose 
thus,  and  also  destroy  any  insects  that  may  be  in  the  cane,  and  the 
young  canes  have  a  better  opportunity  to  develop  into  branches.  We 
have  pinched  back  the  present  season's  growth  to  18  to  20  inches  high, 
making  low  plants. 

Mr.  Rittersknmp:  We  find  that  right  after  fruiting,  before  the  tips 
of  the  cane  take  root,  there  is  still  considerable  sap  left  in  the  cane 
that  has  borne  fruit.  We  use  a  clipper  and  cut  it  then,  because  in  the 
spring  it  takes  considerable  more  muscle  and  time  and  strength,  when 
the  cane  is  hard.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stewart  in  regard  to  his 
tools.  I  know  of  one  or  two  planters— the  Georgia  and  the  Iron  Age; 
but  I  would  like  to  know  where  he  gets  a  seven-foot  tool? 

Mr,  Stewart:  We  made  it.  If  you  have  the  standards  on  your  old 
cultivators,  use  them,  and  make  a  frame  to  put  them  on.  Sometimes 
we  can  not  find  the  tools  that  we  need  on  the  market,  and  have  to 
make  them. 

Mr.  Fawcett:  I  should  like  to  ask  about  spraying  for  anthraxnose. 
When  do  you  begin  that,  Prof.  Troop? 
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Prof.  Troop:  We  give  one  spraying  Just  about  the  time  the  bud  begins 
to  swell,  and  then  another  two  or  three  weeks  later.  This  disease  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  season.  The  prevalence  of  the  dry  season  tends  to 
hold  it  in  check.  But  I  want  to  insist  that  it  is  all  important  in  all  plant 
diseases  to  spray  early. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  How  does  Mr.  Stewa>t  shorten,  in  February  or 
March? 

Mr.  Stewart:  Usually  they  run  seven  to  eight  in  a  stool.  I  leave  four 
of  the  most  vigorous  stalks,  and  cut  back  to  eighteen  inches. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    Tell  us,  Professor,  more  about  anthraxnose. 

Prof.  Troop:  It  is  a  fungous  disease.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  explain 
it  very  Clearly,  but  it  Is  a  fungous  disease  that  attacks  the  cane  during  the 
young  growth,  and  it  attacks  tho  leaves,  causing  them  to  wither.  It  looks 
'  something  like  a  rust  on  the  loaf,  and  is  found  in  little  blotches  on  the 
young  canes,  spreading  until  often  it  nearly  covers  the  whole  cane,  and 
sapping  the  life  out  of  the  plant  and  causing  it  to  die.  Not  exactly  like 
rust,  either,  because  it  attacks  the  bark  of  the  cane,  causing  dead  spots  on 
the  cane.    It  is  more  like  blight 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  There  is  a  disease  that  sometimes  affects  the  plant 
Just  as  the  berries  are  beginning  to  ripen,  and  they  die  suddenly.  Is  that 
blight  or  anthraxnose? 

Prof.  Troop:  That  is  due  to  anthraxnose.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Stewart  if  he  practices  and  would  advise  growing  raspberries  for  plants 
and  also  for  berries,  using  the  same  plantation  for  both  plants  and 
berries? 

Ml  Stewart:  No.  sir;  I  do  not  advise  It.  I  grow  for  the  fruit.  I  do 
not  try  to  raise  plants. 

Prof.  Troop:  Will  not  your  plants  bear  more  and  better  fruit  if  you 
cut  off  the  tips  before  they  take  root? 

Mr.  Stewart:    Yes;  I  suppose  they  would. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Scott  County:  The  State  horticultural  societies  in  the 
West,  and  in  Missouri  especially,  say  that  the  tips  help  to  season  the 
plant 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  I  have  found  In  cutting  these  tips  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  October,  that  a  little  green  growth  lasts  till  in  December,  and 
causes  them  to  winter-kill.  These  tips  are  no  drain  on  the  parent  plant 
whatever.  '  As  soon  as  the  rootlets  start,  they  get  their  nourishment  from 
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their  own  roots,  and  they  help  to  stay  the  plants  during  the  winter  from 
the  winds  that  throw  them  around.  I  prefer  to  do  my  cutting  In  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Burton:  Your  call  is  for  remarks  from  practical  berry  growers;  but 
I  have  a  little  outside  evidence  to  offer.  I  do  not  grow  them  myself;  our 
folks  do  not  like  them  for  use,  and  I  do  not  like  them  as  a  business  propo- 
sition, so  I  quit  growing  them  some  years  ago.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Stewart 
referred  to  one  way  of  growing  raspberries,  which  is  the  way  I  grew 
them,  and  I  grew  lots  of  them  while  I  was  about  it,  and  had  success  with 
them,  and  the  ground  grew  better  all  the  time.  I  trim  in  the  spring,  or 
the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  do  not  drag  the  cane  out  with  a  rake  or  a 
sled,  either.  I  simply  let  them  Ue  and  piled  straw  on  them  in  the  spring 
five  or  six  inches  deep  and  pressed  it  down,  and  the  next  year  I  piled  it 
again  on  top  of  the  fresh  briars,  and  our  berries  were  just  grand.  Of 
coun^e,  you  couldn't  do  this  on  a  large  plantation,  but  I  found  it  dfoes 
excellently  on  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Hall:  We  do  not  trim  until  March,  for  the  reason  that  we  think 
the  old  canes  help  to  hold  the  new  ones  in  position  during  the  windy 
weather.  If  you  take  out  all  the  old  canes,  the  wind  will  blow  the  young 
canes  over,  and  I  leave  a  cavity  all  around  the  old  stalk,  and  we  do  not 
take  out  the  old  canes  until  March  on  that  account.  I  believe  it  would  be 
easier  to  cut  it  out  Immediately  after  the  fruiting:  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
plant  we  do  not  practice  that. 

Chairman  Latta:  Mr.  Charles  Sacksteder,  who  was  to  have  presented 
the  subject  of  "Grapes,"  is  unable  to  be  here;  but  he  has  sent  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  and  his  father  has  also  brought  some  specimens  of  different 
varieties  of  grapes,  which  he  will  show  to  you  after  the  paper  has  been 
read. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Prof.  Troop  then  read  Mr.  Sacksted- 
er*s  paper,  as  follows: 

I  was  asked  to  give  you  a  talk  on  growing  and  marketing  grapes. 
There  is  so  much  room  for  improvement  in  my  method  of  growing  grapes 
that  I  would  rather  not  say  anything  on  the  subject.  As  I  have  never 
marketed  any  grapes,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
either.  But  I  would  like  to  say  something  on  varieties  of  grapes,  having 
seen  a^goodly  number  of  Munson's  new  hybrids  and  crosses  tested,  also 
a  number  of  Herrman  Jaeger's  seedlings,  and  several  of  my  own. 

Of  Munson's  we  have  tried  the  Onderdonk,  Early  Wine,  Enmedel, 
Bell,  J.  R.  W.  Munson,  Ragan,  Perry,  B.  W.  B.  Munson,  Gold  Coin,  Van 
De  Man,  Baily,  Delicious,  Hopkins,  Rommel,  Carman  and  a  lot  of  others 
named  and  numbered.  They  are  all  of  good  quality  and  productive,  but 
subject  to  disease  unless  sprayed.     Carman  gave  us  four  crops  before 
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showing  mildew  and  rot.  Gold  Coin  produced  the  handsomeBt  crop  of 
grapes  I  ever  saw,  and  has  failed  every  season  since.  Hoplsins  bears  well 
every  year  without  sljarns  of  disease. 

Hebbhan  Jaeoeb'r  Grapes. 

No.  43,  I  understand,  is  a  wild  grape  found  by  Mr.  Jaeger.  Bore 
for  the  first  time  at  Mount  Eden  Vineyard  in  1888;  has  never  missed  n 
crop  since.    Never  suffers  from  rot  or  other  diseases. 

No.  52  is  one  of  Jaeger's  cross  or  hybrid  seedlings.  Larger  berry  than 
43;  does  not  set  its  fruit  as  close;  is  just  as  sure  a  cropper  and 'as  healthy. 

No.  70  is  a  good  wine  grape. 

No.  15.    A  sure  cropper;  very  good  quality;  difficult  to  propagate. 

No.  50.    Very  fine  quality;  tender;  not  satisfactory  with  me. 

No.  50.    Rotted  badly. 

No.  72.    Not  satisfactory. 

No.  100.  A  yellow  and  pink  grape;  early;  very  sweet,  with  plenty  of 
acid;  skin  cracks  in  wet  weather. 

I  have  several  seedlings  to  show  crosses  on  Jaeger's  Nos.  43  and  52 
that  I  believe  are  an  improvement  on  43  and  52  In  quality  and  appearance 
and  as  healthy  and  productive.  CHAS.  SACKSTEDBR. 

Chairman  Latta:  I  will  now  ask  for  a  general  discussion  of  the 
grape,  after  which  Mr.  Sacksteder,  Sr.,  will  speak  of  the  seedlings  that 
have  been  sent  here  for  examination. 

Mr.  Morgan:  To  start  this  discussion,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  best 
varieties  for  southern  Indiana.  The  varieties  that  do  well  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  do  not  answer  the  purpose  here,  for  either  the  market 
or  home  use. 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  The  Lindsay-Coomey  family  Is  a  grape  that  is  found 
In  New  Mexico  and  all  over  the  Southwest.  It  is  an  immense  grower, 
very  perfect,  and  does  not  suffer  from  any  disease.  I  obtained  the  first 
that  came  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  Herrman  Jaeger.  Here  is  the 
43  and  the  52— they  have  never  failed  a  crop  yet,  and  they  are  very  per- 
fect We  have  made  crosses;  there  are  only  black  and  pink  grapes  of  that 
kind,  and  we  wanted  a  white  grape,  but  we  could  not  get  one.  We  have 
pink  grapes,  howerer,  and  have  some  here  to  .show;  but  not  a  white  grape. 
The  Mammoth  Delaware,  here,  makes  canes  that  grow  twenty  feet  long, 
and  they  can  not  be  pruned  very  short.  We  leave  canes  six,  eight  and  ten 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more  than  that,  and  they  bear  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  We  have  gotten  two  bushels  of  grapes  from  one  yine,  and  they 
did  not  have  as  much  room  then  as  we  give  them  now.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago  we  set  them,  and  we  picked  two  bushels  off  of  one  vine.  We 
set  six  or  eight  feet  apart. 
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Here  we  hare  the  New  Catawba.  The  52  Is  a  pink  grape;  we  crossed 
the  Catawba  on  It.  The  new  vine  Is  an  Immense  bearer.  I  haven't  the 
largest  bunches  and  the  best  grapes  here— they  are  not  ripe  yet;  they 
ripen  very  late;  they  will  be  ripe  in  about  four  weeks  from  now,  probably. 

We  have  one  seedling  that  ripens  In  the  middle  of  July— a  white 
grape;  but  that  Is  not  of  the  Undsay-Coomey  family.  It  is  a  line  grape. 
The  Llndsay-Coomey  family  ripens  from  about  the  last  of  August  to  the 
first  of  November.  They  do  not  ripen  all  together.  The  best  seedlings  I 
could  have  brought  are  not  ripe  yet,  and  my  son  did  not  want  to  show 
them.  Now  this  grape  has  another  advantage;  no  cold  weather  or  hot  sun 
or  dry  weather  hurts  them.  They  come  from  a  hot  country  where  it  does 
not  rain  for  nine  months  at  a  time,  and  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  drouth. 
These  seedlings  are  very  fine  table  grapes.  For  a  table  grape  you  want 
a  good  pulp.  Now  the  52  is  like  the  plums,  you  can  break  it  and  the  seed 
will  fiy  out;  but  the  43  is  a  wine  grape.  It  is  Juicy,  but  the  pulp  is  tough. 
Some  of  the  seedlings  you  can  take  in  your  "mouth  and  pierce  the  berry 
with  your  tongue  and  hold  the  seed  and  swallow  the  grape. 

Professor  Latta:     Would  this  grape  you  refer  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  varieties  to  grow  for  this  section,  and  do  they  come  along  in 
s  succession? 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  Yes,  we  have  different  grapes  to  ripen  from  August 
until  very  late  in  tlie  fall  of  this  family. 

Professor  Latta  then  requested  Mr.  Sacksteder  to  hold  up  the  various 
specimens  for  Inspection. 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  This  is  the  New  Catawba;  it  Is  a  cross  between  the 
Herrman  Jaeger  52  and  the  Catawba.  It  has  the  flavor  of  the  Catawba, 
and  not  of  the  Lindsay-Coomey  family  at  all. 

This  is  the  Mammoth  Delaware;  it  outgrows  most  anything,  and  out- 
bears  anything.  It  looks  like  the  Delaware,  but  Is  a  great  deal  bigger. 
Here  are  some  that  are  not  named. 

This  is  the  John.  It  has  no  pulp  at  all,  you  might  say.  It  Is  a  very 
fine  table  grape.  This  is  another  seedling,  not  named  yet.  It  looks  some- 
thing like  the  cross  with  the  Delaware  and  the  Llndsay-Coomey.  It  is  a 
very  fine  grape,  but  the  bunch  is  not  as  large  as  the  Mammoth  Delaware. 

This  is  a  grape.  No.  30.  It  is  very  fine  in  quality  and  has  a  great 
many  bunches.  It  bears  an  Immense  crop,  but  not  a  large  bunch.  It  Is  a 
very  fine  table  grape,  however,  and  there  is  not  a  rotten  berry  in  the 
whole  family.    There  are  some  more  not  named. 

We  have  over  one  hundred  seedlings,  and  some  with  the  largest 
bunches  and  finest  grapes  are  not  ripe  yet. 

This  vine  bears  the  largest  bunch  and  the  largest  berry.  It  is  not 
named,  but  It  Is  like  the  Black  Hamburg;  the  berries  are  twice  as  large, 
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and  grow  in  Immense  bunches.  I  brought  these  specimens  for  you  to 
examine,  and  If  they  interest  you  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  come  up 
and  taste  them  when  we  adjourn. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Sacksteder  is  able  to  make 
grape  growing  profitable  in  this  section;  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  We  do  not  sell  grapes  in  the  market.  We  make  wine 
oC  them. 

Judge  Denbo,  of  Harrison  County:  I  wish  to  know  if  any  one  has  had 
any  experience  with  the  Tokay  grape— a  California  grape— as  to  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  produced  here? 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  Those  California  grapes  will  not  do  well  in^this  part 
of  the  country. 

Chairman  Latta:  Will  Professor  Moosmiller  tell  us  something  about 
grapes? 

Professor  Moosmiller:  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  grapes  of  California 
will  not  winter  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  I  should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Hobbs  what  he 
would  call  the  best  grapes  for  "this  State— what  would  be  best  for  family 
grapes.  In  color,  quality  and  succession? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  The  grapes  mentioned  in  my  list  are  c^esirable  in  central 
Indiana,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  northern  Indiana.  I  would  say  that 
Moore's  Early  for  an  early  grape,  Worden's  for  second  later  and  the 
Concord  for  late,  are  the  three  best  grapes  we  can  grow  in  this  part  of 
the  State  or  in  central  Indiana.  As  to  red  grapes,  there  is  nothing  I 
like  80  well  as  the  Delaware  and  Brighton.  Both  are  excellent  graipes. 
The  Delaware  is  a  small,  red  grape,  with  small  bunches,  but  excellent  in 
qnallty.  I  have  seen  them  grow  to  a  good  size  in  southern  Indiana.  The 
Brighton  is  a  large  grape  with  few  seeds.  It  is  a  little  bit  tender  in  central 
Indiana,  and  has  to  be  protected  sometimes;  but  when  it  is  planted  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  building  or  fence  and  well  covered  there  Is  little  or  no 
trouble  with  it. 

Among  the  white  grapes,  Moore's  Diamond  and  Niagara  are  two  of 
the  best  and  most  vigorous  growers.  They  are  fair  growers  and  good  in 
quality;  probably  not  as  good  in  quality  as  some  of  the  smaller  grapes, 
but  more  easily  grown  than  some  of  the  more  delicately  flavored  varieties. 

For  my  own  taste  I  like  the  old  Clinton,  that  more  nearly  approaches 
the  wild  grape;  and  the  Norton's  Virginia  Is  another  grape  that  I  like. 
Something  like  the  wild  grape.  I  am  a  southern  Indiana  product  myself; 
I  grew  up  in  the  mountain  district  of  Orange  County,  and  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grape  was  with  the  wild  variety.    And  the  Clinton 
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and  Norton's  Virginia  grape  lead  me  back  to  my  boyhood's  days,  when  I 
climbed  tlie  sapling  to  gather  the  fruit  as  it  hung  in  its  wild,  purple  dus- 
ters; and  these  are  very  satisfactory  for  that  reason.  The  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia has  a  soft  seed  easily  crushed,  and  it  makes  a  good  grape  pie;  and 
I  like  to  have  a  good  grape  pie  occasionally. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Hanger:  I  have  had  some  experience  with  grapes,  and  In 
my  location,  which  is  a  limestone  quality  of  soil,  on  a  high  elevation, 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  where  we  stand  now,  out  on  the  ridge  near 
Edwardsville,  and  I  find  that  the  Early  Victor,  for  home  use,  is  about  the 
best  early  grape  that  I  have.  It  Is  not  a  good  market  grape;  it  shells  off 
of  the  bunches  very  easily.  The  bunches  are  tolerable  large  and  compact, 
but  the  berries  shell  off  easily.  The  next  to  that  is  the  old  Ives  seedling. 
That  is  a  good  grape  in  the  locality  I  refer  to.  We  can  raise  more  of 
them  and  have  less  rot  than  on  any  other  I  have  on  my  premises.  It  is  a 
sure  cropper— is  the  poor  man's  grape,  is  easily  raised,  and  thrives  with 
the  least  attention. 

Next  is  the  Worden.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  little  earlier  and  better 
grape  than  the  Concord,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  difference;  and  in  wet 
weather,  if  it  rains  in  certain  stages  of  the  picking,  the  grape  cracks  open, 
which  the  Concord  does  not  do. 

The  Clinton  is  a  favorite  grape  of  mine  in  my  location— it  thrives  well, 
with  little  attention.  That  would  comprise  the  black  grapes  of  which  I 
would  make  choice  for  family  use. 

The  Woodruff,  red,  succeeds  well  with  me,  and  the  old  Catawba.  In 
my  location  I  succeed  pretty  well  with  that,  while  some  of  my  neighbors 
In  the  lower  ground  have  them  all  to  rot.  Still,  on  my  location  the  old 
Catawba  produces  pretty  well  and  is  not  more  subject  to  rot  on  my  farm 
than  the  Concord. 

As  to  wlilte  grapes,  my  favorite  is  the  Missouri  Rlstling.  It  is  a  fine 
grape  and  nearly  all  goes  to  juice,  and  for  people  who  like  to  use  a  Juicy 
grape  it  is  one  of  the  best  white  grapes  I  have.  I  have  the  Golden  Pock- 
lington,  but  they  are  a  little  too  foxy.  I  have  not  succeeded  well  with  the 
Moore's  Early  on  my  place,  on  account  of  it  being  a  shy  bearer.  The 
grapes  are  large  and  fine,  and  come  earlj',  but  on  my  premises  it  is  a  very 
shy  bearer. 

Some  years  ago  I  purchased  of  Mr.  Sacksteder  a  plant  of  his  No.  53 
grape,  and  it  bore  abundantly,  and  it  is  a  good-tasting  grape.  You  can 
take  it  and  pull  it  open  and  the  seeds  will  drop  out.  It  Is  a  black  grape 
and  a  late  grape.  It  is  just  beginning  to  turn  now.  Then  he  has  another 
kind  that  I  ate  while  I  was  over  to  his  place  some  several  years  ago, 
rather  like  llie  Norton's  Virginia,  and  about  as  late,  but  the  berry  was 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  Norton's  Virginia  and  the  bunches  were  nearly 
twice  as  large— an  excellent  grape.  I  aim  to  secure  a  plant  of  that.  I  am 
coming  over  to  your  house,  Mr.  Sacksteder,  and  get  some  of  that  if  I  live 
long  enough. 
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I  am  experimenting  some  along  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Sacksteder,  and  I 
have  seedlings  from  the  Missouri  Ristling  and  quite  a  number  of  others. 
Some  are  not  three  years  old,  but  if  I  live  two  or  three  years  longer  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  about  raising  seedlings. 

-  Now,  the  kinds  I  have  mentioned  are  the  kinds  I  have  raised  for 
family  use.  My  experience  in  raising' for  money  led  me  into  a  little  error. 
From  the  first  plants,  in  about  four  years*  time,  I  netted  sixty  cents  to 
the  vine,  and  I  had  planted  them  six  feet  one  way  and  eight  feet  the 
other.  Well  that  set  me  wild!  There  was  nothing  else  I  could  have  got- 
ten that  much  money  from,  and  I  figured  it  out  that  I  was  going  to  make 
money,  and  I  set  out  a  considerable  vineyard,  and  that  is  the  last  time 
1  have  realized  a  profit  from  it.  But  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  tbat  grape 
raising  can  be  made  profitable  in  my  locality  if  you  can  find  a  market  for 
them  at  two  cents  a  pound.  If  we  get  that  we  can  make  grape  raising 
profitable  on  these  hlUs,  but  for  less  than  that  we  can  not.  I  have  sold 
some  of  my  grapes  at  two  cents  a  pound  and  the  buyers  came  and  helped 
me  to  gather  them,  and  there  Is  a  profit  in  them  at  that.  But  even  if  you 
fail  to  get  the  money  for  them,  there  is  one  thing  sure— there  Is  a  whole  lot 
of  good  eating  in  them,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Rltterskamp:  As  far  as  the  Moore's  Early  is  concerned,  they  have 
sold  for  five  cents  a  pound,  because  they  come  in  before  other  grapes,  and 
are  raised  in  small  quantities,  for  a  limited  demand.  I  believe  they  are 
very  profitable.  Ours  have  borne  forty  pounds  to  each  vine,  and  are  the 
most  profitable  I  have. 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  The  Ives  seedling  is  the  best  of  our  grapes.  The 
Moore's  Early  is  part  Ives  seedling  and  part  Missouri  Ristling. 

Mr.  Rltterskamp:  I  should  like  to  ask  some  of  the  ladies  how  to  make 
unfermented  grape  Juice,  if  it  is  in  the  line  of  this  discussion. 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  I  have  squeezed  the  juice  out  of  the  berry  in  an  ama- 
teur way,  heated  it  vei-y  hot  and  bottled  it,  and  it  kept  very  nicely.  Did 
not  sweeten  at  all. 

Mr.  Rltterskamp:  The  nicest  thing  I  have  heard  of  is  grape  shrub. 
Take  twelve  pounds  of  grrapes  and  squeeze  the  juice  out  and  add  a  cup  of 
vinegar,  and  the  next  morning  strain  it  and  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
sugar,  and  bottle  that  and  use  that  in  the  summer  for  a  drink,  and  it  is 
fine. 

Mrs.  Forsythe:  I  have  had  some  experience  in  making  unfermented 
juice  and  keeping  it  successfully.  I  have  a  market  for  all  I  can  manu- 
facture of  that,  and  the  process  is  very  simple.  I  gather  the  grapes 
and  pick  them  carefully  and  wash  them.  I  have  an  Ideal  cooker,  and  I 
place  them  in  that  and  steam  them  just  enough  to  make  them  pop  open. 
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I  press  out  the  juice  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  (that  depends  on 
the  taste  a^  to  the  amount),  and  then  bring  it  almost  to  the  boiling  point 
While  it  is  hot  I  pour  it  into  bottles  anl  leave  them  standing  open  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours,  then  cork  and  seal  tightly  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
I  have  unfermented  Juice  prepared  in  that  way  now  that  I  have  had  for 
some  six  years.  It  is  altogether  unfermented,  but  like  good  old  wine,  it 
improves  with  age. 

Mr.  Hester:  If  you  heat  it  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  and  cork  it  up 
right  away,  you  will  have  the  pure  Juice,  and  get  rid  of  the  bacteria  with- 
out fermentation. 

Mrs.  Lindley:  I  came  in  late,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  lady  who 
was  discussing  the  strawberry  when  I  came  in,  what  strawberry  is  it 
that  in  cooking  will  hold  its  flavor  and  color  best? 

Mrs.  Fawcett:  Of  the  berries  we  have  raised,  we  found  that  the  Craw- 
ford is  the  best  cooking  berry;  and  I  can  tell  you  how  you  will  always  find 
the  best  cooking  berry.  Break  it  open,  and  if  the  meat  is  red  all  the  way 
through  it  makes  a  good  cooking  berry.  Now,  the  Bubach  is  not  that 
way;  the  meat  is  more  white  on  the  ^nside.  But  a  berry  red  all  the  way 
through,  invariably  is  a  good  cooking  berry.  The  first  I  canned  was  a 
berry  not  very  widely  known  now— the  Lindley  Chief.  It  was  red  all  the 
way  through. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  We  can  a  great  many  strawberries,  and  my  wife  prefers 
the  Crawford.  It  is  a  dark,  rich  berry  and  we  think  it  is  the  best  for 
canning. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  convene  at  1:30  p.  m. 
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AFTEBNOOK  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  an  invocation  offered  by  Rev.  W.  McK. 
Hester,  after  which  Mr.  R.  A.  Simpson,  of  Vincennes,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Fruit  Industries  of  Southern  Indiana— What  They  Are  and  What 
They  May  Become,"  as  follows* 

» 

FRUIT  INDUSTRIES  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIANA— WHAT  THEY  ARE 

AND  WHAT  THEY  MAY  BECOME. 


B.  A.  SIMPSON,  VINCENNES. 


Southern  Indiana  as  a  whole  is  naturally  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 
The  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  gooseberry,  currant,  blackberry,  raspberry 
and  strawberry  in  particular  grow  to  perfection  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as 
locally  restricted  as  tn  many  of  our  other  fruit  states. 

The  products  of  the  above  are  found  yi  all  our  principal  markets  of 
the  middle  West,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  where  they  have  been  prop- 
erly handled  by  our  best  fruit  growers,  they  are  drawing  the  top  prices 
and  are  creating  a  demand  for  Indiana  fruit. 

Today  I  want  to  speak  more  in  particular  about  the  apple,  for  the 
reason  that  there  Is  no  fruit  which  comes  so  near  being  a  staple  commodity 
and  none  which  has  u  longer  market  season  or  is  capable  of  being  made 
into  80  many  secondary  products.  This  commodity,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
when  its  possibilities  are  considered,  is  more  neglected  and  its  importance 
more  underestimated  than  any  of  our  other  fruit  Industries— in  fact,  this 
field  is  just  beginning  to  develop,  and  the  possibilities  as  yet  can  not  be 
folly  appreciated  by  any  except  our  thorough  and  thoughtful  fruit  men. 

In  traveling  over  southern  Indiana  I  find  a  great  portion  of  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  heavy  clay  soil.  Now  this  particular  clay  is  ideal  soil  for  the 
apple.  I  also  find  that  Indiana's  best  clay  land  Is  well  located  for  orchard- 
ing^, since  it  is  rolling  and  elevated,  thus  affording  ideal  surface  and  air 
drainage,  both  of  which  are  almost  a  necessity  to  a  paying  orchard.  This 
clay  is  particularly  rich  in  potash,  which  is  also  of  vital  importance,  since 
It  gives^the  fruit  quality,  and  the  high  quality  of  Indiana  apples  is  largely 
due  to  this  abundant  supply  of  potash. 

If  you  ask  a  nurseryman  why  he  likes  clay  to  grow  his  apple  trees  on. 
be  will  tell  you  without  hesitation  that  it  is  because  he  wants  the  best 
possible  root  system  and  a  good,  strong  body.  No  other  soil  will  produce 
this  as  well  as  the  clay.  Now  if  this  is  so  in  the  nursery,  you  can  readily 
Bee  its  advantage  in  the  orchard.  I  have  often  noticed  also  that  trees  live 
longer  on  clay  than  on  any  other  ground. 
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Now,  in  speaking  of  tills  clay,  remember  that  it  is  the  subsoil  rather 
than  the  top  soil  that  is  of  the  greatest  advantage*  to  the  apple  tree.  I 
would  rather  have  a  good  clay  subsoil  with  a  thin  top  soil  than  a  rich  top 
soil  with  a  thin  subsoil.  However,  if  wc  can  have  it  all  rich— and  there  is 
plenty  of  it  right  here  at  home— so  much  the  better.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  a  run-down  farm  is  often  very  valuable  for  a  fruit  farm. 

Again.  I  find  that  the  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and  Grimes 
Golden,  which  are  our  leading  commercial  apples,  ferow  to  perfection  here. 
If  you  will  study  the  markets  from  year  to  year  you  will  find  that  these 
varieties  are  the  favorites  and  are  the  ones  which  command  the  highest 
prices.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  state  which  can  boast  of 
tliese  four  leading  commercial  varieties  which  have  the  quality  and  which 
command  the  high  price  of  those  just  named.  While  all  four  of  these 
sorts  can  be  profitably  grown,  I  must  say  that  of  the  four  the  Winesap  is 
the  most  profitable  over  the  largest  area.  Indiana  is  certainly  the  home 
of  the  Winesap,  and  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  right 
here  in  southern  Indiana  one  of  the  largest  Winesap  belts  in  the  tJnited 
States.  There  are  few  localities  in  the  United  States  particularly  adapted 
to  the  Winesap,  and  they  are  so  limited  in  extent  that  there  can  never  be 
an  overproduction  of  that  sor^  I  therefore  maintain  that  wherever  we 
can  find  soil  adapted  to  the  Winesap  we  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  the 
largest  portion  of  it  to  this  variety,  for  there  is  no  variety  which  is  more 
profitable  when  planted  on  Winesap  ground. 

Again.  This  fruit  land  is  reasonable  in  price,  and  in  many  cases  very 
cheap.  It  seems  that  the  rougher  the  ground  the  better  the  fruit,  and  for 
this  reason,  among  others,  the  land  is  often  the  cheapest.  Then  again, 
on  this  rolling  and  hilly  ground  we  are  in  less  danger  of  the  frost,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  frost  will  drain  off  of  these  hills  just  the  same  as 
water,  and  will  often  leave  our  fruit  unharmed  when  other  localities  are 
injured.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  within  this  apple  belt  there 
are  sections  where  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  raise  fruit,  but 
these  spots  are  local,  and  should  be  used  for  something  else. 

A  few  years  ago  a  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  mentioned  the  clay  soil  which  runs  through  southern  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Ohio  and  the  high  quality  of  fruit  it  produced. 

Since  there  are  so  many  natural  advantages  right  here  at  home  why 
is  it  that  there  are  not  more  people  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity? 
I  say  to  you,  the  possibilities  of  the  apple  business  of  southern  Indiana  Is 
underestimated  and  being  overlooked  by  our  home  people.  This  is  not 
right,  and  you  are  losing  money  by  not  accepting  such  opportunities. 

Fruit  growing  is  one  branch  of  agriculture  through  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  of  our  energetic  and  intelligent  farmers  to  develop  an  honor- 
able and  well-paying  business.  Fruit  raising  is  a  business  which  as  a  rule 
Is  the  first  to  receive  neglect  and  the  last  to  receive  careful  and  intelligent 
thought  by  our  average  farmers  in  Indiana.     This  condition  of  affairs  I 
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Uope  and  feel  sure  will  be  changed  within  a  few  years,  for  there  are  a  few 
men  who  are  pursuing  opposite  methods  and  are  demonstrating  to  the 
people  some  of  the  greatest  possibilities  in  the  fruit  business  in  southern 
Indiana. 

There  is  one  thing— there  is  always  a  demand  for  the  best,  and  there  Is 
not  enough  of  the  best  of  any  commodity.  But  bear  in  mind  that  you  can 
not  make  the  best  of  anything  unless  you  have  the  ability  for  It.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  the  first  weeding,  tillage,  pruning, 
spraying  and  culling  be  applied  to  the  man  rather  than  to  the  crop.  It  Is, 
then,  of  financial  importance  that  these  be  intelligently  applied  to  the  crop. 
The  lieynote  to  the  fruit  business  is  diversification  or  Individuality.  The 
successful  should  aim  to  have  something  or  do  something  which  his 
neijE^hbors  do  not,  although  it  may  really  be  no  better  than  they  do.  I 
mean  by  this  that  you  must  be"persistcnt,  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
branches  of  your  business,  and  do  not  be  dependent  on  your  neighbor  or 
your  grandfather  for  information  and  Instruction— he  does  not  always 
know  the  best  methods.  There  is  often  a  better  method  than  your  neigh- 
bor's, and  it  is  within  your  power  and  is  your  duty  to  work  it  out.  He 
need  not  fear  failure  if  he  uses  ordinary  business  methods,  grows  what 
the  people  want  and  packs  it  in  an  honest  and  attractive  manner. 

The  grower  should  acquire  the  skill  to  make  his  plantations  bear  the 
years  of  least  heavy  crop,  and  thereby  escape  to  a  large  extent  the  effect 
of  overproduction  or  a  full  market.    This  can  certainly  be  done.    The  very  \ 

fact  that  there  are  years  of  overproduction  and  underproduction  shows  | 

that  fruit  growers  have  not  yet  mastered  the  conditions  which  control  i 

their  plantations.    Perhaps  the  most  important,  and  often  the  last  thing  | 

for  the  grower  to  learn,  is  to  thoroughly  master  his  local  conditions.  What  | 

we  can  learn  from  books  and  teachers  are  principles  and  truths.  We  can 
pick  up  suggestions,  and  through  them  acquire  ability  to  grasp  our  local 
conditions.  However,  let  it  be  understood  that  each  grower  must  solve  his 
individual  problems  for  himself.  The  most  profitable  stock  in  the  fruit 
business  is  business  training,  for  there  are  ten  men  who  can  raise  a  given 
Quality  of  fruit  where  there  is  one  who  can  sell  it  to  advantage. 

I  believe  that  pruning,  cultivating  and  spraying  are  very  sadly  neg- 
lected in  many  of  our  best  orchards,  thereby  causing  our  fruit  industries 
to  be  unjustly  underestimated  in  value.  I  also  believe  that  if  careful 
pruning,  thorough  cultivation  and  thorough  spraying  is  practiced,  that 
(harring  frosts)  we  can  produce  four  apple  crops  In  five  years,  and  some- 
times five. 

« 

Chairman  Latta:  Mr.  Simpson,  what  is  the  proper  Winesap  soil,  and 
^i^e  us  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  that,  and  the  location  geographically. 

Mr.  Simpson:  A  very  heavy  clay  soil  is  the  best,  I  think;  and  where 
you  can  find  a  heavy  soil  well  elevated  and  rough  or  rolling,  that  is  an 
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ideal  Wlnesap  ground— I  think  as  good  as  you  can  get    Very  heavy  day 
soil,  high  and  rolling.    I  often  notice  the  rougher  the  character  of  the 
ground,  the  better  quality  and  sometimes  the  better  all  round  it  is  for  the . 
apple. 

Mr.  Hbbbs:  Do  you  think  you  have  the  ideal  conditions  for  the  Wine- 
saps  near  Vincennes,  or  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  Simpson:  I  think  so.  We  have  not  the  commercial  orchards  that 
there  are  in  some  other  counties,  but  ^in  the  past  year  there  have  been 
orchards  that  produced  over  two  hundred  dollars  from  one  acre. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  This  last  summer  I  was  on  Mr.  Simpson's  place,  and  th^ 
pointed  out  to  me  trees  about  the  home  grounds  and  place  that  they  told 
me  had  borne  live  good,  successive  crops  of  Wlnesaps.  I  thought  that  a 
remarkable  record.  I  think  the  soil  conditions  must  be  favorable,  and  the 
trees  give  every  evidence  of  the  best  kind  of  treatment— all  the  ma- 
terial they  wanted  to  make  a  tree  and  an  apple  of,  and  they  have  .been 
abundantly  protected  by  careful  and  thorough  spraying.  It  was  a  very 
fine  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  fruit  growing  In  southern  Indiana, 
when  all  the  conditions  are  properly  met,  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Simpson:  I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  orchard 
Mr.  Hobbs  speaks  of.  There  are  thirty  Wlnesaps  In  one  block — ^fifty 
usually  make  an  acre;  but  there  were  thirty  In  this  block,  which  re- 
ceived the  best  of  care  that  we  knew  how  to  give  them,  and  from  them 
we  sold  $200  worth  of  fruit,  and  the  man  to  whom  we  sold  them  picked 
and  packed  them  and  paid  us  $200  for  that  part  of  the  orchard. 

Question:    What  was  the  age  of  the  trees? 

Mr.  Simpson:  Fifteen  years.  There  was  one  of  those  trees  I  noticed 
in  particular  that  bore  twenty-eight  bushels  of  well-graded  fruit.  When 
we  first  took  hold  of  this  orchard  it  had  the  apple  scab  very  badly,  and 
never  produced  anything  until  we  commenced  caring  for  it  as  we  did. 

Chairman  Latta:    Have  you  Wlnesaps  this  year? 

Mr.  Simpson:  Yes;  I  would  say  about  one-eighth  of  a  crop.  This  is  an 
off-year  for  the  Wlnesap. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Harrison  County:  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  it 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes,  but  we  have  all  along  these  rough  hills 
a  great  deal  of  brown  land— nigger  head,  we  call  it— a  gravel  or  nigger- 
head  subsoil.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  in  Harrison  County— about  a 
fourth  of  the  county.    Would  you  recommend  that  for  apples? 

Mr.  Simpson:  The  best  way  to  treat  these  things  is  by  observation, 
and  my  observation  has  been  that  Harrison  is  a  good  county  for  apples. 


r 
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Mr.  Ritterakamp:  What  do  you  prefer,  the  Jonathan  or  the  Wine- 
sap?  At  present  ^e  are  preferring  the  Jonathan,  seeing  that  the  wood  is 
more  upright  and  it  is  not  so  willowy. 

Mr.  Simpson:  I  should  say,  notice  your  local  soil  as  to  what  is  best 
of  these  four  varieties.  If  the  Jonathan  will  be  most  profitable  for  you, 
plant  the  Jonathan;  if  the  Grimes  is  the  most  profitable,  plant.the  Grimes; 
if  the  Winesap  will  do  the  best  for  you,  plant  the  Winesap;  and  if  you  find 
the  Rome  Beauty  does  the  best,  plant  that  I  would  raise  whatever 
seemed  most  adapted  to  my  soil;  but  some  of  the  varieties  are  more  sub- 
ject to  scab  than  others.  There  were  certain  old  varieties  that  we  had  at 
one  time  that  we  discarded  because  of  their  being  subject  to  that  disease. 
The  Jonathan  is  a  good,  thrifty  grower. 

Mr  Rltterskamp:  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Jonathan  should 
grow  better  and  be  more  thrifty  than  the  Winesap? 

Mr.  Simpson:  I  think  not;  the  Winesap  is  a  sprangly  grower  and 
spreads  out  a  good  deal,  but  the  Jonathan  is  a  more  willowy  tree,  we  find, 
than  the  Winesap. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Harrison  County:  Wouldn't  you  put  the  Ben  Davis, 
which  I  see  you  omit  entirely,  close  to  the  top  of  the  list? 

Mr.  Simpson:  No,  I  would  not;  I  omitted  that  simply  because  Illinois 
is  the  Ben  Davis  State,  and  they  can  not  raise  a  Winesap  there  like  we  do 
here  in  Indiana,  and  if  we  can  raise  something  of  better  quality,  and  as 
beautiful,  why  not  raise  that? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Down  in  my  locality  we  make  five  dollars  out  of  the 
Ben  Davis  for  every  one  dollar  we  make  out  of  the  Winesap. 

Mr.  Simpson:    Do  you  spray  your  apples  well? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes,  we  spray  them  all,  and  throw  most  of  the  Wine- 
saps  away.  The  Winesap  is  particularly  susceptible  to  scab,  and  that 
has  caused  a  good  many  to  abandon  that  variety. 

Mr.  Morgan:    Is  the  Winesap  as  susceptible  to  rot  as  the  Ben  Davis? 

Mr.  Simpson:    No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Is  the  Stamen  Winesap  any  improvement  on  the  old 
variety? 

Mr.  Simpson:  I  have  no  experience  with  that,  and  can  not  answer. 
All  I  go  by  is  the  reputation.  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  they  say  the  quality 
is  very  fine,  and  many  say  it  Is  better  than  the  old  Winesap;  but  I  do  not 
tliink  it  has  been  tried  enough  to  Justify  us  in  saying  it  is  better.    If  we 
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were  planting— and  in  fact  we  are  planting  now,  the  old  Winesap,  that 
shows  what  we  thinly  is  the  best.  We  think  we  ought  to  plant  something 
that  we  Ivnow  is  all  right  for.  certain  soils.  It  is  a  question  of  local  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Kingsbury:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Simpson  |f  his  apples  are 
troubled  with  blemish  spots  and  wrinkles,  like  these,  as  we  are  with 
three-fourths  of  the  apples  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State? 

Chairman  Latta:  Before  entering  upon  that  question  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Flick,  who  Is  now  present,  but  will  have  to  leave  In  a 
short  time.    Mr.  Flick,  will  you  address  the  meeting  now? 

Mr.  Flick:  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
Mr.  Simpson's .  paper  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  in 
southern  Indiana.  However,  he  is  veiy  modest,  and  speaks  only  fi^m 
practical  experience,  which  is  an  argument  from  a  solid  foundation,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  But  the  fact  is,  as  you  well  know,  I  presume,  that  you  people 
of  southern  Indiana  have  the  garden  spot  of  America  for  this  culture — the 
place  that  has  the  soil  and  the  climate  for  the  production  of  the  very  best 
apples,  which  will  always  command  the  best  market.  Then  you  have  the' 
"market.  You  have  the  position  in  the  United  States  of  a  central  location. 
You  are  in  the  center  of  population.  The  center  of  population  in  this 
country  is  in  our  State,  and  not  very  far  from  you— within  seventy  or  sev- 
enty-five miles.  There  are  millions  of  people  all  around  us  who  can  be 
reached  by  the  railroads  and  other  communications;  and  these  two  things 
are  the  key  to  the  whole  situation— the  soil  to  grow  the  fruit,  and  the 
place  to  ship  it  fi*om  the  cheapest.  Now,  what  is  the  matter  that  we  do 
not  give  proper  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  possibilities  of  our  situation?  My  predecessor.  Professor  Troop, 
who  is  present,  has  labored  for  years  to  arouse  the  people  of  southern 
Indiana  in  this  apple  culture,  and  get  you  to  put  out  orchards  and  take 
advantage  of  your  i»ossibilities.  The  Society  is  now  working  to  that  end, 
and  has  been  doing  so;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  avail  much  thus 
far.  We  sometimes  think  we  must  bring  in  foreign  capital  to  develop  our 
resources  in  this  line,  if  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  your  conditions. 
You  should  be  the  owners  of  these  orchards  and  reap  the  profit  from 
them,  but  if  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  we  .may  have 
to  bring  in  foreign  capital  to  raise  the  apples  and  reap  the  profit,  and  you, 
who  should  be  the  owners,  will  have  to  take  the  place  of  employes. 

I  had  a  conversation  not  long  ago  with  one  of  the  foremost  fruit  men 
of  the  United  States— Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut.  You  who  know  him 
are  aware  that  no  other  man  can  render  a  better  judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  said  that  this  is  the  best  situation  in  America  for  apples, 
berries  and  peaches.  Now  these  are  the  facts,  and  I  should  like  to  see  an 
awakening  of  interest  among  you  on  this  line. 
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Chairman  Latta:  Will  Mr.  Simpson  now  answer  Mr.  Kingsbury's 
question  of  a  few  moments  ago? 

Mr.  Simpson:  In  regard  to  these  apples  that  are  blotched,  I  will  say 
that  they  are  stnng  by  the  apple  curcullo.  Our  section  has  apples  that  are 
Infested  or  stung  in  this  manner,  and  I  think  probably  that  is  the  case 
all  over  the  State,  more  or  less.  The  insects  that  do  this  stinging  are 
liard  to  fight.  We  find  it  bijst  to  thoroughly  cultivate  our  orchards;  either 
that  or  cut  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  cut  veiT  closely.  The  less  of  weeds 
and  grass,  the  less  of  these  stinging  insects  you  will  hav^.  In  our  orchard 
two  years  ago  we  had  one  block  that  we  let  grow  into  weeds— about  an 
acre,  alongside  of  the  orchard— and  in  that  particular  block  the  apples 
were  badly  stung,  just  as  these  are  on  .the  outside.  There  was  quite  a 
diflference,  comparatively,  between  the  number  stung  in  that  block  and  the 
others. 

Chairman  Latta:  Mr.  Thomas,  what  kind  do  you  think  Is  especially 
suited  to  Harrison  County? 

Mr.  0.  W.  Thomas:  The  king  of  the  apple  tribe  In  our  county  is  th., 
Ben  Davis,  and  we  have  a  thousand  Ben  Davises  to  one  WInesap,  one 
Jonathan,  or  one  of  any  other  variety.  We  couldn't  live  without  the  Ben 
Davis.  It  is  always  bringing  us  something.  We  have  the  Ben  Davis  this 
year,  when  we  have  not  a  WInesap  on  the  market.  We  have  Ben  Davises 
now,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  all  dropping  oflP,  and  we  are 
hauling  them  to  the  stillhouses  and  realizing  fifty  cents  a  barrel  on 
them;  and  even  at  fifty  cents  a  barrel  they  are  more  profitable  than 
wheat  or  corn.  If  I  were  to  plant  a  thousand  apple  trees  tomorrow,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  would  be  Ben  Davises,  for  that  is 
what  brings  the  money. 

The  WInesap  is  a  shy  bearer  when  it  does  bear;  but  It  bears  only 
every  three  or  four  years.  This  year  we  are  knocked  out  all  around; 
and  I  would  like  very  much  if  Mr.  Burton  will  answer  as  to  what  is  the 
reason  we  have  not  an  apple  crop  in  Harrison  County  this  year.  We 
had  an  excellent  bloom— what  is  the  trouble?  There  is  certainly  some 
tronble,  as  fine  as  you  say  this  locality  is.  I  think  we  had  the  finest 
prospect  at  the  blooming  time  that  we  ever  had.  We  had  a  light  frost 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  failure. 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Harrison  County:  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  Ben  Davis  and  the  Winesap.  I  live  in  Harrison  County,  and  have 
both  the  Ben  Davis  and  the  Winesap,  and  I  find  the  Winesaps  more 
profitable  to  me,  and  find  the  trees  live  better  than  the  Ben  Davis.  With 
the  Ben  Davis,  after  bearing  a  few  crops,  the  trees  die,  while  the  Wine- 
saps  live  and  continue  to  bear.    Then  I  never  have  the  sale  for  the  Ben 
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Davis  that  I  do  for  the  Winesaps.  Last  year  I  suppose  I  had  twenty- 
eight  bushels  to  the  tree,  and  they  were  as  fine  as  could  be,  and  the 
soil  was  about  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Probably  in  some  soils  the  Ben 
Davis  might  have  brought  more,  but  I  find  this  heavy  red  clay  soil 
is  the  best  for  the  Winesap.  Of  course,  this  year  we  haven't  the  Wine- 
sap,  but  their  blooming  is  late,  and  the  frost  this  year  that  came  Just 
about  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May  killed  them.  They  generally 
bloom  about  the  first  of  May,  but  as  the  season  was  open  and  warm, 
they  bloomed  this  year  about  the  last  of  April,  and  then  we  had  a  freeze 
which  destroyed  them. 

Mr.  Simpson:     Do  you  spray  them?  ' 

Mr.  Arnold:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Foley,  of  Harrison  County:  I  wish  to  say  in  defense  of  Harrison 
County,  tJiat  the  brandy  made  with  our  apples  is  sent  across  the  river 
to  raise  Kentuckians  on.  Tou  can  not  raise  a  Kentuckian  without  some- 
thing strong,  any  more  than  you  can  raise  a  nigger  boy  without  com 
bread.  I  also  want  to  say  that  the  Ben  Davis  brought  more  dollai^  to 
me  than  all  the  other  fruits  and  peaches  I  have  raised  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  There  is  one  trouble  about  Harrison  County  fruit  raising, 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  If  you  raise  these  fine 
varieties  they  easily  decay,  and  a  slight  bruise  will  hurt  them  and  they 
rot.  Now  I  just  shake  down  the  Ben  Davis  oflf  of  the  tree  and  shovel 
them  in  a  wagon  and  sell  them  for  a  doUer  and  a  quarter  a  barrel.  I 
send  them  to  Kentucky  and  the  people  in  Louisville  do  not  know  what  a 
fine  apple  is.  I  am  for  the  Ben  Davis,  it  is  the  most  easily  raised,  with 
the  least  trouble,  and  it  brings  the  dollars  every  time;  and  we  have  to 
watch  the  almighty  dollar  to  keep  the  sheriff  from  the  door.  The  Wine- 
sap  is  a  very  shy  bearer  in  my  locality. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  The  Winesap  has  defects.  It  is  an  apple  that  does  not 
stand  very  well;  does  not  keep  well.  But  the  Ben  Davis  is  not  adapted 
to  all  localities.  I  have  had  large  experience  in  Harrison  County,  where 
these  testimonials  come  from,  and  I  found  the  Ben  Davis  in  Harrison 
County  is  better  than  that  grown  in  this  county.  At  our  locality  in  Har- 
rison County  they  grow  the  Ben  Davis  to  perfection,  and  on  some  of 
thos^  «and  ridges  they  grow  a  Ben  Davis  better  to  eat  when  it  gets 
ripe  than  a  Winesap.  It  doesn't  get  ripe  as  early  as  the  Winesap  or 
the  Rome  Beauty,  but  the  Ben  Davis  is  a  long  keeper,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  making  money  in  southern  Indiana  is  largely  wound  up  in  the 
growing  of  the  Ben  Davis.  Wherever  there  is  a  sandstone  ridge.  It 
grows  large  and  fine,  and  it  is  a  well  tasted  apple,  too— much  better  than 
none.  We  do  not  have  to  grow  for  the  fine  fruits,  the  Ben  Davis  is  good 
enough  for  us. 
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Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  more  Ben  Davises  grown  in  Jefferson  County 
than  any  other  variety,  but  others  are  being  tried.  The  Grimes  Goldeii 
and  also  the  Jonathan  are  favorites  now,  but  the  money  that  is  made 
at  present  is  in  the  Ben  Davis.  The  investment  in  our  county  is  in  the 
Ben  Davis.  It  is  in  that  now.  I  do  not  Icnow  what  it  may  be  later. 
Our  transportation  facilities  are  not  very  good.  We  have  one  branch 
that  takes  the  fruit  out,  but  not  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Day:  We  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  soil  in  Ripley  County, 
and  I  have  both  the  Winesap  and  the  Ben  Davis.  Mostly  Ben  Davis. 
We  have  a  limestone  soil  in  the  higher  places,  and  then  this  heavy  white 
clay  in  the  flats.  I  was  afraid  of  the  flats  at  flrst,  but  the  limestone 
was  too  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  last  I  planted  was  on  the  flat 
ground,  and  I  have  had  five  continuous  crdps,  mostly  Ben  Davis.  I  have 
some  Winesaps  that  have  a  fungous  growth  on  them,  growing  on  that 
flat  ground;  but 'I  know  that  formerly  I  saw  on  the  Madison  hills  Wine- 
saps  growing  in  perfection.  But  the  Rome  Beauty  will  not  do  on  that 
kind  of  soil.  I  have  Bellflowers  and  a  few  other  varieties,  but  no  Rome 
Beauties. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp,  of  Gibson  County:  I  believe  Mr.  Simpson  made  the 
plea  that  the  Winesap  needed  a  spray,  and  I  think  that  southern  In- 
diana needs  to  spray  more  than  it  does.  I  have  known  at  the  time 
when  Ben  Davis  apples  sold  for  forty  cents  a  bushel,  the  Golden  Grimes 
brought  fifty  cents  a  peck,  and  I  know  that  the  people  that  grew  the 
Ben  Davis  could  have  grown  the  Grimes  as  well  by  spraying  it  and  made 
more  money.  I  think  the  question  will  hang  on  the  spraying.  Out  in 
our  section,  those  that  have  tried  it  in  a  small  way,  deluging  the  trees 
with  spray  liquid  only,  have  profited  by  it.  Of  course,  the  Ben  Davis  does 
very  well  for  a  tree  that  receives  no  attention,  but  the  money  is  in  the 
better  fruit  if  it  is  properly  cared  for. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Harrison  County:  We  are  trying  another  variety  this 
year  that  is  just  coming  Into  bearing— the  York  Imperial— and  they  are  a 
fine  apple.  They  are  not  as  thrifty  as  the  Ben  Davis,  and  do  not  bear 
so  early,  but  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  profitable  apple.  The  trees 
bearing  this  year  are  ten  years  old,  and  they  have  quite  a  sprinkling 
of  apples,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    Nearly  as  good  as  the  Ben  Davis? 

Mr.  Thomas:    Oh,  they  beat  your  Grimes  Golden  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Scott  County:  The  Ben  Davis  Is  largely  grown  in 
our  county  and  the  Winesap  does  well  also.  These  are  the  only  two 
that  bring  much  profit.  However,  the  Grimes  Golden  and  the  Jonathan 
are  doing  well  there  now. 

The  Rome  Beauty  grows  well,  but  it  falls  too  early  in  the  fall. 
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Chairman  Latta:  Mr.  Mace,  is  that  true  of  your  side  of  the  county, 
over  at  Lexington? 

Mr.  Mace:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell,  Gibson  County:  I  am  not  a  fruit  grower  at  all^  but 
I  am  rather  amused  at  the  discussion.  There  have  been  some  things 
said  that  I  would  like  to  believe,  and  a  great  deal  that  I  do  not  agree 
with.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  orchards  of  the  Ben  Davis  In 
my  part  of  the  State,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  leading  fruit  there;  but 
I  learn  from  the  cold  storage  men  that  are  coming  in  around  there,  that 
they  are  going  to  boycott  the  Ben  Davis  hereafter.  They  say  that  their 
loss  on  the  Ben  Davis  was  so  immense  from  rotting  that  they  do  not 
want  to  handle  it  any  more;  so  that  those  who  have  Ben  Davis  orchards 
want  to  *'look  a  leetle  out."  I  know  on  my  place— I  only  have  seven 
acres— and  I  have  planted  different  varieties.  I  know  the  Winesaps  do 
well,  and  the  Rome  Beauties  and  the  Baldwins,  and  the  Grimes  Golden 
are  good  apples,  if  you  can  get  them  to  stay  on  the  tree,  but  they  are 
early  bearers,  though  apt  to  fall  with  me. 

Mr.  Simpson:    Do  you  spray  any? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Once  in.a  while,  but  I  neglect  it  oftener.  I  think  there 
Is  generally  a  good  deal  of  neglect  among  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Burton,  Orange  County:  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Simpson's  paper— did 
not  get  to  the  meeting  in  time.  I  had  breakfast  at  4  o'clock  this  morning 
and  was  very  hungry,  and  it  took  considerable  of  a  New  Albany  dinner 
to  satisfy  me.  But  rather  than  talk  so  much  about  fruit,  and  referring 
to  what  Mr.  Flick  said,  I  do  not  know  that  he  put  the  matter  strongly 
enough— that  we  have  the  very  best  apple  location  in  the  world.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  soil— heavy  clay  soil  that  is  not  well  suited  to  peaches 
—is  pre-eminently  suited  to  growing  line  apples.  It  does  not  matter 
what  apple  you  grow,  whether  it  is  the  Ben  Davis,  or  the  Whitney  Crab, 
so  it  grows  and  you  find  a  market  for  it.  I  should  like  to  talk  at  some 
length  on  the  adaptability  of  this  country  to  the  apple  if  we  had  the 
time  to  dwell  upon  it.  But  I  will  just  say  that  with  us,  in  our  section, 
the  most  profitable  is  the  Winesap;  the  next  to  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
tried,  the  Rome  Beauty  and  the  Grimes  stand  just  about  equally  in  the 
scale,  but  the  Rome  Beauty  does  not  do  well  in  poor  soil;  the  apples 
will  not  grow  large  enough,  nor  bear  often  enough,  nor  stay  on  the 
trees.  I  have  this  to  say  in  justification  of  the  Winesap:  I  have  an  idea 
that  these  trees  are  not  always  cultivated.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Thomas? 
The  Winesap  is  a  very  aristocratic  apple,  and  does  not  grow  under  neglect 
It  responds  readily  to  good  treatment,  but  you  must  pet  it  some.  One  of 
the  new  apples  that  has  shown  up  well  in  every  instance  I  have  known, 
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is  the  Jonathan.  I  only  recommend  it  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  tried,  but 
so  much  faith  have  I  in  it  now,  that  in  a  new  orchard  I  planted  one- third 
Jonathans  and  two-thirds  Winesaps. 

Chairman  Latta:     How  does  the  Ben  Davis  rank? 

Mr.  Burton:  It  does  not  ranl^  at  all.  The  Ben  Davis  brings  me  in 
the  most  money  when  I  sell  it  for  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  in  the 
orchard.  It  has  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  keeper  of  any  apple,  but 
it  is  the  best  rotter  I  ever  saw. 

Mrs.  Lindley,  of  Washington  County:  I  speak  only  from  my  own 
experience,  and.  how  the  question  affects  me  individually.  We  like  the 
Transparent  Early,  for  sauce,  and  the  Wealthy  for  storing  purposes.  We 
have  the  Ben  Davis,  also,  and  I  am  glad  that  some  one  likes  the  Ben 
Davis.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  apple  in  the  world  that  will  bake 
like  the  Ben  Davis.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  in  that  line,  be- 
cause people  send  to  me  for  baked  apples  for  miles  around  when  the^ 
are  sick,  and  it  is  not  because  I  am  so  skilled  as  an  apple  baker,  but 
because  the  Ben  Davis  is  such  a  good  apple  to  bake.  I  think  the  best 
late  apple  we  have  is  the  Gilpin. 

Mr.  Cravens:  From  experience  in  our  county,  I  believe  the  kind  of 
apple  to  raise  depends  largely  upon  the  facilities  for  marketing  and  the 
market  to  which  we  send.  Now  we  are  talking  of  four  different  varie- 
ties. So  far  as  the  Bep  Davis  is  concerned,  I  think  if  you  live  in  Har- 
rison County  with  Mr.  Thomas,  and  can  ship  your  apples  down  the  Ohio 
river  and  get  them  to  the  colored  brethren  in  Kentucky,  the  Ben  Davis 
is  all  right  then.  They  are  a  large,  red  apple  and  look  enough  like  a 
watermelon,  and  you  know  the  colored  brother  is  very  fond  of  water- 
melons. But  if  you  are  going  to  ship  north,  you  must  ship  some  other 
kind  than  the  Ben  Davis.  We  like  the  Winesap  and  Grimes  Golden  in 
our  country,  and  they  will  always  bring  a  dollar  a  bushel  whenever  you 
want  to  sell  them,  either  one  bushel  or  a  thousand.  They  are  a  shy 
bearer,  but  take  it  one  year  with  another,  you  can  always  get  your 
money  out  of  them.  If  you  can  get  them  in  the  northern  markets  in 
cold  storage,  there  is  more  money  in  them  than  in  any  other  apple.  As 
for  the  Jonathan,  they  are  white-meated,  never  very  rich,  and  I  con- 
sider them,  and  they  are  generally  considered  in  my  part,  the  best  of  the 
four. 

Mr.  Sacksteder:  I  think  the  Rome  Beauty  does  about  the  best  of  all. 
A  good  many  farmers  near  me  have  a  great  many  of  the  Ben  Davis 
and  Rome  Beauty  apples,  and  they  say  the  Rome  Beauty  beats  the  Beu 
Davis  two  to  one.  The  Winesap  doesn't  amount  to  much  near  there 
—In  Crawfprd  County,  which  is  my  section.    There  is  a  new  apple,  new 
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to  US,  the  Wealthy,  that  is  going  to  be  a  fine  apple. .  We  have  some  of 
them,  and  like  them  very  much.  They  are  Just  commencing  to  bear  the 
third  time,  and  they  are  a  very  fine  apple. 

Mr.  Hanger,  Floyd  County:  I  have  watched  this  county  for  the  last 
fifty  years  and  probably  longer.  About  fifty  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
nursery  business  to  a  small  extent,  and  I  still  retain  one  of  those  old 
varieties  of  apples  that  probably  the  younger  men  know  nothing  about; 
and  in  the  location  I  am  in  now  I  have  made  about  as  much  as  any- 
thing out  of  that— that  Is  the  old  Milan.  It  is  very  salable  in  the  home 
market  I  have  never  shipped  any— never  had  to  ship  them.  I  could 
always  get  rid  of  all  I  had  here  in  New  Albany.  If  they  once  bite  into 
them  they  do  not  want  to  go  any  farther  for  an  apple.  They  are  rather 
small;  a  pretty  good  keeper  and  won't  rot  from  a  bruise.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  them  is  they  are  small.  The  Ben  Davis  does  well  on  my  farm  here. 
I  owned  a  farm  in  Harrison  County  once,  a  limestone  soil,  and  they  did 
not  do  well  there.  I  had  neighbors  that  would  get  probably  two  barrels 
of  apples  on  their  trees  when  there  were  none  on  mine,  and  I  couldn't 
account  for  it.  The  trees  grew  immensely,  but  they  did  not  fruit  As 
for  the  Jonathan  in  my  location,  while  I  admire  the  apple  very  much, 
it  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  I  have  some  twelve-year-old  trees  now  that  have 
but  very  few  apples  on  them.  The  old  Genett  and  the  old  Milan,  I  have 
both  on  my  place,  and  I  make  more  money  out  of  them  than  from  any 
other.    My  Ben  Davises  are  not  old  enough  to  do  much  yet. 

Mr.  Scott,  Clark  County:  I  can  only  echo  what  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  the  Ben  Davis.  Nine-tenths  of  the  apples  shipped  from  Borden 
in  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  Ben  Davis. 

Mr.  Forsythe,  Jackson  County:  At  present  the  popular  apple  in 
Jackson  County  is  the  Ben  Davis.  The  question  was  asked  why  was 
the  apple  crop  at  least  a  partial  failure  this  year?  I  think  for  the  past 
two  years  the  excessive  rainfall  that  prevailed  during  the  blooming  sea- 
son had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  mainly  the  late  frosts  were  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  We  did  not  have  frost  enough  to  kill  the  germ,  but  we 
had  frost  enough  to  chill  the  germ,  and  from  which  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
recover.  Let  me  make  this  remark:  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  spraying.  Now  let  me  say  to  you  that  fighting  frost  is  just  as 
practical  as  fighting  germs.  And  that  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  to  take 
home  and  study  and  learn  from,  and  bring  the  result  of  our  efforts  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Simpson:  I  trust  no  one  will  get  the  impression  that  I  am  against 
the  Ben  Davis.  We  raise  it  in  Illinois.  We  have  a  commercial  orchard 
in  southern  Illinois,  and  three-fourths  of  our  trees  are  the  Ben  Davis; 
and  I  know  there  are  more  of  the  Ben  Davis  raised  in  this  State  than 
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of  the  Winesap,  and  I  further  know  that  half  the  trees  we  send  out 
from  our  nursery  are  Ben  Davis;  but  what  has  been  the  rule  In  the  past 
can  not  always  be  safe  for  the  future.  If  you  have  observed  It,  quite  a 
number  of  these  gentlemen  were  asked  whether  they  sprayed,  and  they 
had  not  sprayed  at  all,  or  so  little  as  to  not  amount  to  much.  But  take 
the  men  who  are  spraying,  cultivating  and  pruning  their*  trees,  and  rais- 
ing high-grade  fruit,  and  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  think  much  oi 
the  Ben  Davis.  The  Ben  Davis  will  not  be  the  apple  in  this  State  a  little 
later  on.  I  still  say  that  the  Winesap  is  the  apple  for  southern  Indiana 
if  properly  cared  for.  Tou  can  not  plant  corn,  even  in  a  good  corn  coun- 
try, and  never  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  realize  what  you  would  from 
it  if  it  were  properly  cultivated.  And  the  orchard  needs  to  be  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  com. 

Mrs.  Lindley:  I  should  like  to  knoW  how  many  of  you  have  any 
trouble  to  Interest  your  children  in  caring  for  plants,  fruits  and  flowers. 
We  do  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble  with  ours.  We  do  not  do  it  on  a  large 
scale,  just  for  ourselves,  but  the  children  delight  in  it.  Even  our  little 
boy,  a  very  little  fellow,  enjoys  it  I  think  that  depends  largely  on 
how  you  do  these  things. 

« 

Mr.  Hobbs:  The  way  to  interest  children  in  the  work  is  to  be  inter- 
ested yourself,  and  Mrs.  Lindley  takes  the  right  plan  in  going  into  the 
garden  or  orchard  with  her  children.  Unless  you  have  a  phenomenal 
case  in  the  family,  where  they  strike  out  ^long  those  lines  of  their  own 
accord,  you  will  have  to  work  with  them.  It  is  not  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  affairs  when  children  take  up  these  matters  of  their  own  volition. 
I  find  my  little  boy,  who  is  with  me  here  today,  has  become  very  much 
more  interested  in  this  line  than  the  re^t  of  my  children,  and  I  thinlc  that 
is  because  he  is  always  with  me  and  I  am  interested  in  horticulture.  He 
hears  these  matters  discussed  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  them,  and 
the  little  fellow  has  procured  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject,  simply  because  we  come  in  contact  with  nature  so  much 
together,  and  he  will  ask  questions,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  him  all 
the  Information  at  my  command. 

Chairman  Latta:  The  next  subject  we  will  have  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  section— "The  Apple  and  How  to  Grow  It,"  by  Mr.  Joe 
A.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  suppose  that 
no  one  will  dispute  that  the  apple  Is  entitled  to  be  called  "the  king  of  all 
fruit,"  and  I  will  state  that  southern  Indiana  is  the  very  happiest  home 
of  the  apple.  If  you  have  any  intention  of  planting  an  apple  orchard,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  where  to  plant,  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant, 
and  the  time,  and  how  to  cultivate,  and  to  gather. 

3a-Afri. 
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Soil  is  m<H*e  than  everyttiing.  else.  In  locating  an  apple  orchard,  soil 
is  more  than  position.  It  is  true  that,  other  things  being  equal,  elevated 
land,  not  necessarily  a  high  elevation,  but  higher  than  the  adjoining 
land,  is  best  for  the  apple  orchard.  But  unless  the  soil  on  the  higher 
land  is  as  well  suited  to  the  apple  as  that  in  the  valley,  or  lower  land, 
it  is  better  to  put  the  apple  orchard  in  the  valley.  Fortunately  for 
southern  Indiana  these  peculiarly  desirable  apple  soils  are  placed  in  the 
right  position.  In  southern  Indiana  you  have  the  opportunity  of  plant- 
ing the  apple  orchard  in  the  right  place— above  the  valleys.  I  want  to 
say  incidentally  to  this,  that  it  will  be  better  if  your  land  is  free  from 
stumps.  Your  apple  trees,  generally  speaking,  will  grow  better  in  new 
land  recently  cleared  of  the  forest,  but  you  want  to  have  it  free  from 
stumps,  otherwise  you  are  apt  to  have  root  rot.  That  is  a  disease  pecu- 
liar to  this  apple  belt,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  apple  soil— that  is,  it 
seems  to  work  more  severely  in  this  apple  soil.  In  some  places  it  is  so 
bad  that  it  destroys  almost  all  the  trees.  One  man  in  Crawford  County 
told  me  it  took  almost  every  tree  he  had.  In  my  own  orchard  I  lost 
about  forty  per  cent,  from  root  rot  on  new  ground  last  year;  that  caused 
a  loss  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  But  I  do  not  expect  it  to  continue. 
The  apples  I  planted  last  spring  I  put  on  old  ground.  It  seems  queer, 
when  this  disease  has  proven  so  destructive,  that  we  can  discover  no 
preventive.  A  botanist  of  our  locality  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  case  of  it,  but  we  have  had  thousands  of  cases. 

Having  selected  your  site  for  an  orchard,  on  an  elevation,  if  possible, 
with  the  heavy  clay  soil,  what  are  you  going  to  plant?  You  discussed 
that  awhile  ago,  and  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Simpson  recommended, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  the  Grimes  in  the  list,  and  I  believe  he 
recommended  the  Winesap.  I  heard  something  said  about  the  Genett. 
I  like  the  Genetts,  and  the  idea  ^f  my  family  being  without  Genetts 
would  not  do  at  all;  and  there  are  still  a  few  people  who  want  the  Gen- 
etts and  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

Here  is  a  newer  apple  for  this  locality,  though  not  a  new  apple— the 
Jonathan,  and  it  does  well.  Here  is  the  Rome  Beauty,  that  in  many 
places  is  very  successful.  Here  is  one  which  some  of  you  know— It  is 
the  Benoni,  which  is  the  king,  doubtless,  of  the  summer  apples.  If  I  lived 
close  to  town,  I  would  plant  some  Benonis.  They  can  be  made  an  ex- 
cellent bearer.  I  am  away  from  the  market  somewhat,  and  so  I  only 
planted  four  hundred  Benonis. 

Having  selected  your  trees  according  to  variety,  what  size  are  you 
going  to  get— yearlings,  two  years  old,  three  years  old,  four,  or  what?  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Hobbs  say  "Plant  two-year-olds,"  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  heard  anybody  dispute  it  except  myself.  My  observation  and  ex- 
perience is,  "plant  large  trees."  They  will  bear  more  successfully,  stand 
the  transplanting  better  and  give  better  satisfaction  altogether.  I  do  not 
know  why  they  do  it,  but  my  observation  has  been  that  they  do  do  it. 
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It  is  for  the  scientist  to  tell  why  this  is  so— being  a  practical  man,  I  only 
tell  the  fact  and  do  not  attempt  to  explain  it  When  the  tree  has  been 
transplanted,  if  it  stands  the  transplanting,  not  only  better,  but  even  as 
well,  it  has  two  years  the  start,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  will  keep  it. 

Here  is  a  tree  tirhich  I  brought  for  a  practical  illustration.  It  was 
planted  last  year,  and  I  do  not  know  its  age  exactly,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Hobbs  would  not  remember  it.  It  was  an  Kxcelsior,  I  think,  but  that 
does  not  matter— it  was  a  thrifty  tree.  It  was  a  large  one  sent  us  by 
the  nursery  at  a  small  price,  because  they  can  sell  a  tree  that  is  large 
as  this  very  cheap,  it  being  toa  large  to  hold  over  another  year  for  mar- 
ket; and  we  planted  it.  I  trimmed  these  roots  quite  short— see  there,  and 
there,  so  It  would  go  in  about  a  six  or  seven-inch  hole,  and  here  it  is 
trimmed  back;  here  is  a  limb  left  with  a  little  start  to  go  on.  The  year 
it  was  transplanted  it  lived,  and  last  year  it  started  to  put  out,  and  this, 
you  see,  is  what  winter  did.  It  has  been  doing  well  and  growing  along 
this  far  this  summer,  and  this  Is  all  the  growing  it  did.  We  only  expect 
a  tree  to  live  the  first  year— do  not  expect  any  growth  at  all;  and  this 
year  see  what  it  has  done.  Being  a  large  tree  did  not  hurt  it  in  the  least 
in  transplanting,  and  you  do  not  find  young  trees  growing  more  the 
second  year  than  this.  When  I  went  to  set  out  that  tree  I  did  not  dig  a 
liole  four  feet  across  and  three  feet  deep.  It  is  not  necessary.  This 
tree  made  a  big  growth  without  it,  and  if  I  had  done  that"!  do  not  think 
the  tree  would  have  grown  nearly  so  much.  I  want  you  to  get  this  Idea 
—that  the  tree  does  not  grow  in  loose  soil,  but  In  compact  soil.  Doubt- 
less you  have  all  seen,  as  I  have,  seedling  apple  trees  come  from  a  seed 
in  one  year  froni  a  hard  ground,  and  make  a  growth  of  three  to  five  feet 
in  a  year.  When  I  dug  this  tree  up  the  other  day  the  ground  was  hard, 
but  it  was  growing.  I  dug  it  out  with  a  narrow  bladed  hoe,  and  it  was 
thriving.  The  ground  was  loose  above,  where  we  had  loosened  It  up,  and 
the  cowpeas  were  growing  around  it.  but  there  was  hard  soil  below. 

Why  do  these  men  advise  you  to  cultivate  for  four  or  five  years,  if 
they  grow  best  in  hard  groimd?  Why,  to  drive  the  roots  down.  The 
loose  soil  on  top  drives  the  roots  down  to  seek  the  hard  soil.  Loose  soil 
on  top  and  hard  soil  down  beneath  are  all  right.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  cultivating. 

Dig  a  small  hole,  don't  take  much  time  for  that,  just  large  enough 
for  the  roots  to  go  In  nicely,  but  use  considerable  time  in  fitting  and 
packing  the  dirt  tightly  and  solidly  around  the  roots;  because,  as  I  told 
you  awhile  ago,  tlie  tree  does  not  grow  In  loose  dirt,  but  In  solid  dirt. 
Pack  It  firmly  as  you  can  get  It,  is  the  best  way,  and  carefully  fit  it 
around  each  root.  Get  poultry  netting  with  a  one-inch  mesh  to  go  around 
the  trees,  and  put  one  around  every  tree,  and  that  keeps  the  groundhogs 
as  well  as  the  rabbits. ofl*.  With  us  the  groundhogs  are  more  destnctlve 
to  trees  than  the  rabbits.  The  groundhog  eats  only  as  far  up  the  tree 
as  he  can  reach  from  the  ground,  and  a  shield  two  feet  high  will  keep 
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him  off;  but  if  it  ^xt^nds  up  to  the  limb,  you  are  almost  sure  to  he  free 
from  his  depredations.  Get  the  netting  one  foot  wide  and  cut  it  off  in 
lengths  you  want  it  We  bought  this  wire  at  a  cent  a  square  foot  by 
the  roll. 

You  can  grow  three  or  four  sets  of  trees  with  one  lot  of  the  wires. 
I  tried  using  wire  window  screens  at  first,  but  they  only  lasted  for  one 
tree  and  then  they  rotted;  but  this  poultry  wire  will  last  indefinitely. 

What  makes  trees  die  on  the  southwest  side,  and  the  worms  get  at 
them?  I  answer,  because  they  lean  to  the  northeast,  and  the  sun  strikes 
them  so  hot  along  that  side  that  is  exposed,  and  the  worms  get  there. 
Id  the  last  orchard  I  planted  I  drbve  stakes  in  the  ground  and  drew  the 
trees  over  far  enough  and  fastened  them,  so  the  sun  will  not  scorch 
them. 

Now  you  want  to  trim  your  trees.  Why  not  leave  all  the  limbs  on, 
you  may  ask;  when  It  is  a  pretty  shaped  tree?  Well,  the  first  year  they 
do  not  do  much,  except  get  a  year  old;  and  the  next  year  they  will  sprout 
out  and  leave  all  the  lower  part  vacant,  so  I  cut  them  off  so  they  won't 
grow  a  long,  slim  limb  and  I  cut  it  off  to  give  it  a  healthy  growth.  If  a 
large  limb  needs  pruning,  I  prune  it  and  use  a  pruning  saw^  As  to  culture. 
This  thing  of  clean  culture  In  an  orchard  does  not  suit  my  views  at  all. 
I  plowed  my  orchard  one  summer  because  I  thought  I  had  to  on  ac- 
count of  the  bluegrass— I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  that,  and  the  soil  was  all 
mellow  and  no  weeds  in  it.  But  I  do  not  plow  my  orchards  now;  I  do 
not  believe  in  it.  I  want  to  cultivate  trees  with  grass.  That  is  the  best 
cultivation  an  orchard  can  get.  In  the  spring,  your  ground  ought  to 
be  covered  with  a  great  lot  of  trash— dead  oats,  dead  peas,  rye  or 
any  of  the  wild  grasses.  In  my  orchard  it  is  grown  over  by  crab  grass, 
making  a  fine  covering  all  winter,  and  in  the  opring  it  mulches  itself, 
and  this  mulch,  including  the  dirt,  makes  a  loose  mulch  of  four  inches. 
Now  how  much  water  would  it  take  to  saturate  that  mulch?  It  would 
take  a  rain  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  while  it  was  falling  it 
would  soak  down,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  wash  at  all. 
Now  the  mulch  keeps  the  water  from  going  off  and  the  ground  from 
washing.  If  you  have  a  soaker,  you  have  a  water  holder.  We  do  not 
want  bare  orchards  at  any  time,  I  can  not  help  what  Professor  Troc^ 
and  the  other  professors  say  about  trash  in  the  orchard.  I  would  rather 
have  a  few  bugs  in  my  orchard  than  have  the  land  washed.  My  orchard, 
I  think,  is  rich  enough  and  we  do  not  need  to  plant  cowpeas  to  bring 
the  land  up;  if  we  did  I  should  use  cowpeas,  or  clover;  but  the  crab  grass 
grows  itself  and  makes  a  lovely  bed  for  the  apples  to  fall  on,  and  In  the 
gathering,  to  walk  over.  That  sort  of  cultivation  }s  easy.  I  believe  I 
was  to  talk  about  how  to  make  apple  growing  easy,  and  I  offer  you  easy 
things  to  do.  The  way  I  tell  you  is  not  the  only  way,  but  I  think  It  ia 
the  best  way. 
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Now,  to  finish  up  with  this,  in  regard  to  the  spraying  and  so  on,  is 
Professor  Troop's  part  of  the  business.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you,  that 
unless  you  spray  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  crop.  They  do  raise  some 
crops  without  spraying,  but  that  is  not  the  general  rule.  I  spray  with 
the  Yermorel  nozzle.  I  often  talk  about  the  Vermorel  nozzle  and  some 
people  do  not  know  what  it  ds,  so  I  brought  this  to  show  you.  What- 
eyer  pump  you  get,  be  sure  to  get  the  Vermorel  nozzle.  There  are  four 
Yermorel  nozzles  connected  together  here,  and  there  is  a  socket  in  the 
middle.  We  put  this  on  a  long  rod.  and  use  the  four  nozzles  at  one  time, 
baring  two  men  to  pump.  Professor  Troop  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
spraying  and  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  it,  but  I  wanted  to  show  you 
what  I  consider  the  best  nozzle. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  gather.  I  saw  a  man  come  in  from  the 
country  with  as  fine  Bellflowers  as  I  ever  saw;  but  he  had  hauled  them 
seven  or  eight  miles,  over  rough  roads,  lying  loose  in  a  Jolt  wagon,  and 
they  were  in  that  condition  that  the  little  boys  like  to  fix  them  when  they 
bang  them  up  against  a  stone  or  a  brick  wall  to  bruise  the  juice  out  of 
them;  and  those  apples,  that  ought  to  have  been  worth  a  dollar  or  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  a  bushel  were  all  bruised  till  they  looked  like  wind- 
falls, and  were  not  worth  forty  cents.  I  have  had  great  trouble  in  apple 
handling  to  keep  the  gatherers  from  tossing  them  about  till  they  bruise 
them  and  get  them  into  a  condition  that  they  will  rot  easily.  An  apple 
has  no  business  to  rot  if  it  is  sound  at  the  gathering  time,  unless  it  is 
bruised  or  affected  by  some  outside  agent.  Don't  you  be  that  outside 
agent  to  start  the  rotting. 

We  pick  our  apples  in  small  baskets;  not  in  sacks,  and  we  do  not 
want  our  baskets  to  hold  over  half  a  bushel.  This  is  a  New  Albany 
basket,  made  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  apples,  and  is  very  convenient. 
It  stands  up  this  way,  and  we  put  ^he  apples  in,  and  when  filled  it  can 
be  turned  down  and  the  apples  go  into  the  barrel  without  trouble.  We 
have  used  these  In  great  quantities,  and  find  them  the  best  for  gather- 
ing apples.  I  take  some  central  location  when  we  are  gathering  and  fix 
a  shelter  to  protect  our  apples  in  the  barrels,  and  haying  plenty  of  bas- 
kets (one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  baskets  would  cost  me  about  twelve 
dollars),  I  try  to  keep  about  fifty  going  to  the  gatherers,  fifty  being  filled 
ready  to  put  on  the  wagon  and  fifty  at  the  barreling  place.  All  we  ask  of 
the  people  who  make  this  basket  is  that  they  make  it  a  little  smoother, 
hammer  down  this  center  pin  smooth,  and  you  will  have  ahnost  a  jper- 
fect  basket  for  apple  gathering.  When  you  are  done  with  them  they  nest 
and  do  not  take  up  much  room.  Some  of  these  things  are  small  affairs, 
but  often  it  is  the  small  matter  that  gives  you  success. 

I  thin  considerably,  but  not  near  enough.  We  can  not  very  well 
afford  to  miss  thinning  the  Genetts,  as  they  grow  in  clusters  and  ought 
to  be  thinned;  it  is  easily  done.     Just  bend  them  back  and  they  will 
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snap  off.  Let  them  drop  where  they  fall,  and  If  you  do  your  spraying, 
you  are  apt  to  have  large,  fine  apples.  Many  apples  are  helped  by  thin- 
ning.   I  do  not  let  them  overbear;  if  trees  overbear  they  have  the  scab. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Have  you  ever  tried  the  Illinois  style  of  gathering  ap- 
ples? 

Mr.  Burton:    No,  nor  do  not  expect  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell :  The  way  I  have  seen  it  done,  they  have  a  kind  of 
three-cornered  sheet  they  hold  under  the  tree,  and  a  boy  gives  the  tree 
a  knock  and  the  apples  fall  into  that  sheet,  and  then  they  empty  it. 
They  don't  let  the  apples  fall  twice  without  emptying  it.  Once  In  a 
while  they-hit  a  limb  in  falling  and  get  a  little  bruise,  but  all  in  all  they 
seem  to  have  little  trouble  of  that>kind. 

Mr.  Burton:  They  have  a  little  more  excuse  for  doing  that  way 
than  I  would,  if  their  apples  are  Ben  Davises,  for  they  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  and  get  along  about  the  same;  and  they  don't  get 
anything  like  the  price  that  I  get  for  my  apples.  Suppose  they  had  sent 
some  of  the  apples  gathered  that  way  to  Paris  to  the  show  there,  how 
long  do  you  think  they  would  keep?  I  had  a  bushel  of  Winesaps  opened 
up  on  the  8th  of  August  that  had  been  there  nearly  a  year,  without  hav- 
ing a  sdngle  specked  apple  among  them. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell:  They  claim  they  can  save  a  great  deal  of  expense 
that  way. 

Mr.  Burton:    Sometimes  we  save  at  one  end  and  lose  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Simpson:  While  there  are  some  people  who  gather  apples  that 
way  in  Illinois,  there  are  other  people  who  are  going  to  the  expense  of 
building  extensive  packing  sheds,  and  hauling  the  apples  to  them  and 
sorting  them  out.  All  the  up-to-date  packing  men  are  doing  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  method  that  will  pay  better  in  the  long  run.  . 

Mr.  Burton:  We  sort  our  apples  from  the  basket.  Putting  them  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  is  the  only  packing  they  have. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell:    When  do  you  trim  the  old  leaves  off? 

Mr.  Burton:  Any  time  when  the  tree  is  dormant;  not  when  it  is  b 
leaf. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell:  In  planting  on  a  slope,  which  do  you  consider 
preferable,  east,  west,  north  or  south  side? 

Mr.  Burton:  The  preference  Is  very  little.  I  want  an  elevation  and 
It  may  slope  in  any  direction. 
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Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell:  On  the  north  slope  apples  often  grow  better  than 
in  any  other  position,  but  the  apples  are  of  inferior  color  and  quality, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  splotching.  You  would  hardly  know  one  was 
a  Ben  Davis  on  the  steep  north  hillside,  but  on  the  southern  slope  they 
are  high  in  color  and  high  in  quality r  perhaps  lacking  in  size,  and  they 
will  not  bear  so  much.    The  east  and  west  slopes  I  think  are  preferable. 

Mr.  Rolfinger:  I  want  to  ask  two  questions.  First,  when  you  set  out 
a  tree,  do  you  fertilize? 

Mr.  Burton:    No,  not  that  year. 

Mr.  Rolfinger:  The  next  question  is,  do  you  want  to  set  the  tree  in 
tlie  same  position  it  occupied  in  the  nursery? 

Mr.  Burton:    No,  we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  that. 
Mr.  Rolfinger:     You  Just  plant  promiscuously? 

Mr.  Burton:  Yes;  you  don't  know  how  they  have  been  placed  In  the 
nursery.    I  do  not  s^e  haw  you  are  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Rolfinger:  Well,  I  say  that  is  according  to  principle,  to  plant 
thein  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  nursery. 

Mr.  Burton:  You  have  no  proof  of  it,  you  can  not  tell  anything  about 
that. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  use  of  air  slaked 
lime  about  your  trees.  Mr.  Pulliam,  one  of  the  largest  fruit  gi'owers  in 
Centralia,  bought  some,  and  said  he  had  the  best  of  luck  with  it.  There 
are  heaps  and  heaps  of  that  down  at  Milltown,  packed  up  by  the  thou- 
sand carloads,  and  we  sprinkle  it  as  high  as  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  I 
have  used  that,  and  my  trees  have  done  excellently  with  it;  you  can  get 
that  in  any  quantity;  there  are  heaps  of  It  down  there,  as  large  as  this 
c?ourt  house. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  never  tried  that  on  an  orchard.  I  have  seen  it  used 
in  cultivated  fields,  but  I  never  observed  any  effect  it  had  on  the  pro- 
dnction  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Simpson:  In  southern  Illinois  I  know  that  it  is  of  benefit  I  was 
over  to  Centralia  and  saw  some  of  the  effects  of  it,  and  we  were  so  lm« 
pressed  with  it  that  we  are  going  to  v^e  it  in  southern  Illinois  in  our 
nurseries. 

Mr.  Fawcett:  Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer;  is  it?  If  It  is  a  fertilizer  you 
are  all  right,  but  if  it  is  not  you  are  robbing  the  soil  of  what  is  to  come 
later.    It  Is  a  plant  food,  but  not  a  fertilizer,  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Simpson:  Our  orchard  Is  ready  to  bear,  and  we  want  to  nae  it  as 
a  plant  food.  We  are  going  to  try  it  It  puddles  yery  badly  and  that 
will  throw  off  the  plant  food,  and  this  seems  to  be  what  we  need  in  that 
peculiar  soiL  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burton  if  he  puts  any  dressing  on 
the  wounds  when  he  cuts  a  limb  off,  especially  on  large  wounds? 

Mr.  Burton:  If  I  have  time  I  paint  them;  it  ought  always  to  be  done, 
but  I  do  not  always  do  it.  I  much  prefer  It,  and  sometimes  I  get  it  done 
and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Simpson:    Do  you  paint  it  with  common  paint? 

Mr.  Burton:  Yes,  anything  to  cover  the  wound.  It  does  not  matter 
what.    A  drab  paint  or  brown  paint  is  what  I  prefer.    It  looks  better. 

Prof.  Troop:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  pruning.  Mr.  Burton  spoke  of  cutting  off  the  roots,  and  a  question 
was  asked  in  regard  to  the  Stringfellow  method.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  do  not  know  what  that  is.  Mr.  Stringfellow,  of  Texas,  advocated  in 
the  planting  of  trees  the  cutting  off  of  all  of  the  roots  within  an  inch  of 
the  tree,  and  cut  off  all  the  branches,  £fo  that  only  the  whip  is  left,  so 
that  by  taking  a  crowbar  or  stick,  and  running  it  into  the  ground  you 
plant  the  tree.  Many  people  think  that  is  a  severe  method  of  treating 
trees.  A  few  years  ago  I  tried  that  on  apples,  plums,  -pears,  peaches  and 
cherries;  and  I  found  that  on  peaches  it  worked  admirably— perfectly; 
and  trees  planted  that  way,  in  one  year's  growth  made  a  better  root 
system  than  those  planted  with  the  entire  root  system;  and  some  of  the 
plums  did  well;  pears  did  finely  that  way,  and  apples  planted  in  the  faU 
so  that  the  roots  had  opportunity  to  callous  over  and  get  ready  to  start 
in  the  spring.  They  made  a  good  root  system  pruned  in  that  way,  and 
a  good  top,  also.  You  must,  of  course,  trim  the  top  back  to  correspond 
with  the  roots.  Now  we  have  some  apples  pruned  in  that  way  that  we 
set  last  fall.  I  want  to  let  them  grow  two  years  and  then  take  them 
up  and  compare  them.  Each  alternate  tree  is  pruned  that  way,  and  the 
other  left  in  the  ordinary  way,  like  you  get  them  from  the  nursery.  That 
seems  like  a  severe  method  of  pruning,  but  it  will  work  on  most  of  the 
trees.  The  sour  cherries  do  not  seem  to  take  to  that  treatment,  and  I 
can  not  recommend  it  for  them,  but  I  would  recommend  every  one  of 
you  to  try  this  method  in  a  small  way.  Out  them  all  away;  you  don't 
need  a  post-hole  digger  to  plant  them— don't  need  to  go  to  that  much 
trouble.  Out  within  an  inch  of  the  trunk  and  chuck  them  in  the  ground 
and  they  are  planted. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  7;30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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KIGHT  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  7:30.  Rev.  W. 
G.  Clinton,  of  Centenary  M.  E.  Church,  led  In  prayer. 

Chairman  Latta:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing Mr.  Stanton,  President  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Horticultural 

Society. 

■ 

Mr.  Stanton:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— As  the  President 
has  explained,  I  come  to  you  entirely  unprepared  to  tallc  on  any  given 
subject;  but  along  horticultural  lines  I  am  always  able  to  say  something. 
Whether  it  will  be  of  any  special  value  to  you  or  not  I  can  not  promise. 

I  understand  this  evening  you  nad  a  paper  on  "EYuit  Interests  of 
Southern  Indiana— What  They  Are  and  What  They  May  Become"— that 
was  Mr.  Simpson's  paper.  "How  the  Fruit  Possibilities  of  Southern  In- 
diana May  Be  Realized,"  by  Mr.  Burton.  Those  two  themes  I  believe 
were  pretty  well  brought  out  so  far  as  the  adaptation  of  this  territory  is 
concerned.  There  are  several  other  papers  I  notice  on  the  program  here, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  so  I  would  rather  begin 
as  the  fruit  matures  and  discuss  the  subject  from  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit  until  it  is  marketed. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  in  having  a  package  that  is  an  attractive  one; 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  having  attractive  fruit  in  that  package.  In 
order  to  get  that  result,  there  is  something  in  the  manner  and  in  the 
plan  of  gathering  and  packing  this  fruit.  I.  know  there  used  to  be  a 
process  of  gathering  fruit,  and  possibly  some  of  you  are  still  pursuing 
that  plan— that  was,  to  pick  the  apples  and  pile  them  under  the  trees, 
and  when  you  got  ready  you  packed  and  barreled  them  and  shipped  them 
away.  Now  the  theory  that  an  apple  must  go  through  the  sweat,  the 
same  as  your  wheat,  has  been  exploded  some  time  ago  in  the  opinion  of 
most  commercial  growers.  The  theory  now  is,  that  an  apple  picked  di- 
rectly ftrom  the  tree  and  put  into  the  barrel  without  ever  touching  the 
ground,  and  shipped  immediately  to  market  or  put  into  storage  is  the 
best  That  Is  the  prevailing  opinion  now  as  to  the  best  process  of  hand- 
ling the  apple. 

People,  until  a  year  or  so  ago,  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  apple  should 
be  picked  Just  before  maturity,  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind  yet;  but  all  late  experimentalists  along  that  line  claim  that  an 
apple  will  keep  better  iiP  it  is  picked  when  it  is  entirely  ripe— one  already 
matured.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  next  stage  after  maturity 
was  decay,  and  considered,  therefore,  if  we  should  pick  the  apple  Just 
before  maturity  and  put  it  in  cold  storage,  and  hold  it  till  we  were  ready 
to  place  it  on  the  market,  it  would  keep  much  better  than  if  picked  at 
maturity.    The  great  objection  to  putting  it  in  cold  storage  has  been,  it 
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was  claimed  years  ago  that  if  you  put  it  in  cold  storage  it  would  not 
keep  any  length  of  time  after  you  took  it  out.  I  will  give  you  some  of 
my  experience,  if  I  may,  in  regard  to  that.  Winter  before  last  I  had 
the  Illinois  State  Exhibit  at  the  Charleston  Exposition,  and  I  shipped  a 
car  of  apples  of  my  own  packing  to  Charleston,  intending  to  go  there  and 
try  if  I  could  market  it  after  I  arrived  there  myself.  The  car  of  apples 
came  in  and  I  went  to  a  prospective  buyer  and  took  him  down  to 
the  car,  and  opened  up  one  or  two  barrels  to  show  him.  Now,  these 
apples  were  picked  directly  from  the  tree  and  had  never  touched  the 
ground,  but  were  put  into  the  barrels  and  taken  from  the  orchard  and 
put  immediately  into  storage.  An  apple  that  is  picked  directly  from  the 
limb,  even  though  the  weather  may  be  very  warm,  is  cool,  and  it  re- 
tains that  condition,  and  we  had  treated  these  in  that  manner  and  shipped 
It  in  an  iced  car  to  Charleston.  The  merchant,  when  we  opened  the  first 
barrel,  noticed  that  there  was  a  peculiar  color  on  the  apple— that  is  to 
say,  the  natural  bloom  was  still  on  the  apple;  it  had  not  been  handled 
and  it  retained  its  natural  bloom,  and  when  he  rubbed  the  apple  it 
showed  a  bright  luster.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  anything  like 
that,  and  he  asked  me  whether  or  not  I  had  put  anything  on  them  to 
preserve  them.  I  said  I  had  not,  and  he  observed  that  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  something  on  it,  and  I  informed  him  that  that  was 
the  natural  bloom  of  the  apple,  and  that  it  had  never  touched  the  ground; 
it  had  not  gone  through  the  sweat  and  been  given  the  appearance  of 
being  thrown  in  the  river  before  it  was  shipped.  He  had  not  an  apple 
in  his  house  that  had  a  particle  of  luster  on  it;  they  looked  like  they  had 
been  lying  around  for  weeks;  so  in  this  case  he  saw  the  peculiarity  about 
the  apple,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  selling  them  to  him  for  about  seventy- 
five  cents  a  barrel  more  than  he  was  paying  for  anything  else.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  did  not  think  they  would  keep  in  that  climate;  that  the 
salt  air  would  injure,  and  that  being  exposed  to  the  salt  air  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  they  would  begin  to  rot.  I  told  him  that  I  expected  to  be 
represented  in  the  exhibit  the  first  of  June  and  that  I  had  apples  there 
that  I  expected  to  maintain  it  with,  and  I  thought  they  would  keep.  1 
offered  to  keep  a  barrel  of  apples  there,  not  to  show  over  ten  per  cent 
decay  in  two  weeks,  if  he  would  double  the  price  of  his  purchase  money, 
and  if  they  failed  to  bear  me  out,  he  could  have  them  for  nothing.  He 
didn't  take  me  np  on  that,  but  I  saw  him  afterwards,  and  he  said  those 
apples  did  not  keep  worth  a  cent— he  sold  them  out  in  four  days.  I  saw 
them  afterwards  on  the  fruit  stands  along  the  streets,  and  I  could  teH 
the  difference  between  them  and  other  apples*  In  the  luster,  the  fresh- 
ness and  solidity.  I  have  said  more  on  that  subject  than  I  probably 
ought,  but  that  Is  very  important,  I  think.  I  noticed  a  good  many  young 
orchards  as  I  carao  along  on  the  train,  and  if  these  people  are  going  to 
pick  for  the  market  or  cold  storage,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  pays  to  be  careful 
about  the  picking,  and  it  pays  to  put  them  up  In  attractive  packages, 
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and  it  pays  to  be  honest  about  them.  I  believe  it  pays  to  be  honest  any- 
how, but  it  especially  pays  in  packing  apples.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
small  apples  will  run  to  the  center  of  the  barrels,  but  they  ought  not. 
and  if  picked  from  the  trees  they  will  not  be  apt  to  do  so. 

Now  we  have  the  apples  in  the  barrels,  ready  to  use  or  sell 

Mr.  Burton:  In  packing  these  apples  do  you  grade  them  as  to  size? 
in  picking  them  from  the  trees  do  you  gi*ade  as  to  size? 

Mr.  Stanton:  I  will  explain  that  a  little  further  on.  We  have  packing 
tables—the  apples  never  touch  the  ground,  but  we  make  a  canvas-top 
table;  we  take  four  or  sixteen  trees  in  a  square,  and  after  we  have 
picked  and  sorted  them,  we  move  the  tables  and  take  another  square.  The 
apples  never  touch  the  ground,  but  they  touch  the  table.  They  are 
poured  on  to  this  table  on  the  canvas— not  poured  on  top  of  one  another— 
and  if  we  want  to  make  number  one  and  two  grades,  we  do  so,  and  the 
culls  are  dropped  under  the  tables. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  graded  as  to  size  as  well  as 
to  culls? 

Mr.  Stanton:  We  have  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2— of  course  that 
grades  as  to  size;  The  question  of  grades  is  very  largely  governed  by 
the  kind  of  crop  you  have. 

Mr.  Burton:  What  would  you  do  with  a  barrel  of  apples  that  all 
ran  barely  number  one? 

Mr.  Stanton:    I  would  pack  them  straight. 

-     Mr.  Burton:    Numbers  one  and  two  together? 

Mr.  Stanton:  Yes,  if  they  couldn't  go  as  number  one,  I  should  grade 
them  as  number  two. 

3Ir.  Burton:    But  if  they  wore  barely  number  one? 

Mr.  Stanton:  Well,  if  they  were  not  number  one  they  are  not  num- 
ber one.  They  would  have  to  go  in  a  straight  package;  it  might  be  a 
good  medium  between  the  number  one  and  number  two.  and  they  will 
show  tip  for  themselves;  whenever  you  open  the  barrel  the  buyer  will 
see  the  grade.  I  do  not  believe  In  a  lot  of  apples  that  runs  largely  to 
number  two;  it  pays  to  pick  numbers  one  and  two,  because  when  you  are 
taking  number  one  you  are  going  to  take  some  that  are  not  number  one, 
leaving  the  balance  culls.  I  do  not  believe  it  pays.  In  that  case,  to  make 
two  grades.  ^ 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  handling  apples  by  small  growers,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  handling  any  kind  of  fruit  by  small  growers.  A 
community  that  will  produce  enough  stuff  to  load  a  car  in  one.  or  even 
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two  days,  are  the  people  who  need  especially  a  co-operatlye  shipping  as- 
sociation; because  you  can  not  ship  In  a  small  way  and  make  It  pay,  and 
you  will  get  discouraged  and  quit  the  business;  whereas,  If  you  would  go 
together  and  organize  and  ship  a  load  today,  and  another  tomorrow,  or. 
If  necessary,  have  an  Ice  car  and  load  two  days  together  and  ship  but  in 
that  way,  you  will  save  a  great  deal  In  freights.  I  have  seen  a  time 
when  If  we  were  obliged  to  ship  alone,  we  could  not  have  gotten  a  profit 
out  of  our  stuff,  but  by  having  an  association  we  could  go  together  and 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  difference  in  freight  The  Idea  Is,  It  is  the 
small  growers  that  need  help— the  large  ones  ,wlll  take  care  of  them- 
selves; but  the  small  growers,  if  there  Is  anything  in  the  business,  will 
be  large  growers,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  If  they 
can  be  kept  In  the  business;  and  the  only  way  they  can  be  kept  in  the 
business  Is  by  having  an  association  that  will  enable  them  to  get  a  profit 
out  of  their  products. 

Now,  about  organizing  an  association— Ton  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
here? 

A  Delegate:    No,  sir. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  have  a  successful  co-operative  shipping^ 
association,  the  one  essential  thing  is  to  have  confidence  In  each  other. 
If  you  can  not  have  confidence  In  each  other  you  can  not  have  a  success- 
ful co-operative  shipping  association,  because  the  co-operation  that  will 
not  co-operate  will  not  succeed.  So,  If  you  are  going  to  organize  an  as- 
socatlon,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  that  your  neighbor  is  willing  to 
do  just  as  near  fair  as  you  are.  I  say  that,  because  these  things  always 
come  up.  Your  neighbor  will  imagine  that  because  you  are  an  ofilcial, 
or  because  you  stand  in  with  the  officials,  that  you  are  getting  better 
prices  than  he  is.  Nobody  is  so  selfish  as  a  fruit  grower.  I  am  one  my- 
self, and  know  that  to  be  true.  And  still,  along  that  line,  there  Is  not 
any  man  In  any  organization  for  any  class  of  work  of  whatever  character, 
who  will  get  up  and  tell  all  the  secrets  of  his  occupation  as  the  fmit 
grower  will.  I  know  the  fruit  grower's  habit  In  this  respect,  and  I 
know  that  he  never  holds  any  information  back.  He  Is  glad  to  tell 
what  he  knows  about  the  business  to  help  his  neighbor.  But  I  insist 
that  the  great,  essential  thing  is  to  have  confidence  In  one  another.  If 
you  start  out  right  you  will  end  right  and  make  a  success. 

Now,  in  order  to  organize  a  shipping  association  it  will  be  brought 
about  very  much  the  same  as  any  other  organization.  Some  one  will 
have  to  take  the  initiative  and  notify  every  fruit  grower  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  you  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  shipping  asso- 
ciation. When  the  meeting  is  held,  decide  upon  and  elect  your  officers. 
Have  a  President  and  a  Secretary  and  elect  a  Board  of  Directors.  If 
you  are  only  going  to  carry  on  the  business  In  a  small  way,  elect  a  Pres- 
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ident  and  Secretary  in  whom  you  have  implicit  confidence,  and  leave  the 
business  in  their  hands.  When  you  are  organized,  there  are  several 
plans  by  which  you  may  manage.  If  there  is  one  central  market  to 
which  you  all  ship— for  instance,  in  handling  apples,  if  you  want  to 
market  them  in  one  place,  or  If  it  Is  possible  to  do  that,  you  can  arrange 
with  the  President  and  Secretary  to  order  a  car,  and  if  necessary  to  hold 
itH)Ter,  have  ice,  and  you  can  hold  it  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  get  it 
filled.  If  you  are  shipping  to  Indianapolis  or  Chicago,  make  up  your 
minds  and  agree  upon  where  you  want  to  ship  it.  You  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  ship  it  all  to  one  man,  or  put  it  in  the  name  of  the  association; 
yon  can  mark  your  goods  to  anybody  you  wish.  When  you  haul  your 
stuff  to  the  car,  let  your  Secretary  or  your  loader— you  will  have  to  have 
a  loader— give  you  a  receipt  for  so  many  packages;  but  you  can  mark 
to  wherever  you  please,  and  he  will  give  you  a  manifest,  showing  so 
many  packages  to  one  and  so  many  to  another.  The  car  will  be  con- 
signed  to  one  firm,  however,  on  whom  you  will  have  to  settle.  It  will 
be  handled  by  the  association  and  consigned  to  some  particular  person  or 
firm,  and  this  person  will  unload  the  car  and  deliver  to  each  consignee 
the  goods  assigned  to  him,  and  the  freight  will' be  collected  pro  rata,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  packages.  So  the  man  who  ships  one  package 
gets  just  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  man  shipping  one  hundred,  and  the 
small  grower  gets  the  same  benefit  as  the  larger.  Another  plan  is,  if  the 
association  wants  to  sell  a  car,  let  them  empower  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary td  sell  it,  and  in  that  case  the  money  will  be  divided  on  the  same 
plan  between  the  several  shippers.  Then  there  has  been  another  plan  in 
vogue  on  our  road,  but  that  is  in  regard  to  grapes,  and  would  hardly 
apply  to  apples  or  other  fruit.  Grapes  run  along  about  the  same  thing 
as  to  variety.  They  ship  the  season  through  without  regard  to  where  the 
package  goes— each  shipper  gets  a  receipt  for  so  many  pounds  of  grapes. 
They  are  shipped  in  the  name  of  the  association  and  sold  in  the  name 
averages.  But  that  plan  would  not  answer  in  a  general  way,  and  the 
of  the  association;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  foot  up,  and  each 
shipper  receives  according  to  the  price  that  the  whole  season's  shipment 
better  way  for  the  small  shippers  would  be  to  sell  to  whomsoever  they 
please— to  sell  the  goods  on  their  merits,  and  if  you  do  not  put  up  good 
stuff,  it  can  not  interfere  with  your  neighbor,  because  he  ships  to  whoever 
he  pleases  and  gets  paid  for  his  stuff. 

Mr.  Gardwlll:  In  this  vicinity  we  are  disturbed  very  much  by  the 
expense  of  shipping.  For  strawberries  they  charge  thirty-five  cents  a 
crate  to  Chicago  from  here.  The  express  companies  are  in  a  combination 
and  charge  an  exorbitant  rate,  that  gives  them  sometimes  as  much  as 
four  hundred  dollars  for  a  car.  The  expense  of  shipping  is  very  hard  on 
the  strawberry  dealers. 

Mr.  Stant<Hi:    Why  don't  you  ship  by  freight? 
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Mr,  Cardwill:  If  we  ship  by  freight  it  just  maizes  a  day's  difference 
in  time,  and  if  we  would  send  a  car  out  tonight  it  would  not  get  to  the 
Chicago  market  till  the  day  after  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Stanton:  But  if  the  car  is  iced  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
that;  you  can  just  as  well  get  them  there  for  about  twenty  cents.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  over  twenty  cents  from  there.  But  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  form  an  association  and  let  the  association  order  a  refrigerator 
car,  and  if  you  can  not  load  it  today,  hold  it  over  till  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Pawcett:  I  was  appointed  a  committee  at  one  time  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  that  regard,  and  I  went  to  see  the  different  railroads 
about  it  and  worked  several  days  on  it;  and  finally  they  promised  to 
put  a  train  on  for  us,  about  four  cars,  and  it  would  cost  us  about  seven 
cents  a  crate;  but  they  would  have  had  to  go  through  on  fast  time,  and 
we  couldn't  succeed  in  getting  them  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Stanton:  If  you  had  had  an  association  you  could  have  worked 
it,  and  that  is  the  value  of  an  association.  An  association  having  the 
requisite  qualifications  I' started  out  with— confidence  in  each  other- 
there  would  have  been  no  question  of  your  succeeding. 

Judge  Cardwill:  I  think  you  have  hit  it  exactly  when  you  insist  upon 
having  confidence  in  each  other.  The  trouble  is  each  one  is  afraid  of 
the  other  in  an  association  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stanton:  I  know  how  that  is.  I  have  been  President  of  an  as- 
sociation for  about  fifteen  years. 

Chairman  Latta:  Tell  us  how  to  beget  confidence  in  one  another, 
Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Stanton:  Well,  I  think  we  are  rather  inconsistent  about  that  We 
have  enough  confidence  in  some  people— too  much  sometimes.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  comes  around  here  that  yoii  have  never  seen  before,  and  solicits 
shipments  to  his  house,  and  they  probably  make  up  all  their  stuff  to  go 
there.  Now,  isn't  that  so?  You  have  confidence  all  right,  but  It  is 
somewhat  misplaced.  I  think  you  would  have  a  great  advantage  here 
if  you  would  organize  in  shippinjr  your  strawberries.  How  many  do  you 
pick  here  in  a  day? 

Mr.   Fawcett:     Several  cars   in  a  day. 

Mr.  Stanton:    Do  the  express  companies  haul  them? 

Mr.   Fawcett:     Nearly  all. 

Mr.  Stanton:  The  growers  in  my  State  send  them  in  to  Chicago  on 
freight  trains,  without  any  refrigeration  whatever.  They  always  send 
them  by  freight 
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Mr.  Fa  ween:    What  time  do  they  get  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Stanton:  If  they  are  shipped  this  evening,  they  get  there  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Fawcett:    Would  they  stand  up  that  long? 

Mr.  Stanton:  They  would  from  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  They 
would  not  do  it  frota  where  I  live,  which  Is  about  on  a  line  with  this 
place.    They  would  have  to  have  an  ice  car. 

Mr.  Fawcett:  We  have  the  trouble  here— the  dealers  say  that  if  iced, 
as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  car  they  will  go  down. 

Mr.  Stanton:  Well,  they  are  handling  them  that  way  every  day  in 
the  berry  season  in  Chicago,  and  I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  about 
selling  them  if  there  is  any  market.  I  think  it  is  queer  that  you  have  paid 
express  companies  such  a  price  all  these  years,  when  the  difference  in 
rates  is  where  the  profit  comes. 

Now,  another  point.  If  a  railroad  company  or  any  firm  receives  a 
letter  from  the  President  or  Secretary  of  a  shipping  association,  it  will  be 
sure  to  receive  attention,  whereas  an  individual  will  probably  be  turned 
down.  Another  thing,  if  you  get  hold  of  a  scalawag  commission  firm, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  them,  for  some  do  exist,  you  get 
better  treatment  and  more  notice  paid  to  a  remonstrance  from  an  asso- 
ciation than  from  an  individual.  In  fact,  our  association  over,  there 
does  not  allow  anything  that  is  not  straight,  and  they  will  prosecute  a 
man  to  the  last  inch  if  he  attempts  to  take  a  dishonest  advantage.  The 
association  stands  right  back  of  the  ofilcials,  and  these  men  have  learned 
to  respect  the  demands  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Fawcett:  Do  you  not  think  a  few  of  the  best  growers  could  get 
together  and  start  the  thing,  the  others  would  probably  come  into  it  when 
they  see  it  is  successful? 

Mr.  Stanton:  That  is  just  it.  If  some  of  you  start  the  association, 
the  "doubting  Thomases"  will  come  into  it  when  you  are  successful. 
You  may  be  a  little  awkward  about  handling  It  at  first,  but  after  one 
season,  you  will  have  no  trouble;  and  if  you  ship  four  cars  a  day,  you 
certainly  need  an  association. 

Mr.  Simpson:  How  do  they  take  in  these  different  members  of  the 
association?  For  Instance,  four  prominent  members  get  together  and 
form  an  association.  Now  do  these  four  vote  on  who  shall  come  In,  or 
how  are  they  selected? 

Mr.  Stanton:  That,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  adopted.    Of  course,  you  would  have  to  have  a  constitution  and 
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by-laws  to  govern  you,  as  In  any  other  association.  Bat  they  usually 
collect  a  fee— -any  grower  can  become  a  member,  but  they  usually  pro- 
vide that  a  grower  shall  not  be  a  solicitor  for  any  commission  firm. 
They  become  members  by  usually  paying  fees  of  a  dollar  each— say,  for 
instance,  a  dollar— it  might  be  more  or  less;  that  goes  into  the  treasury. 
Now,  if  it  costs  twenty  cents  a  case  to  ship  berries  to  Chicago  and  mar- 
ket them,  the  association  would  add  on  a  cent  a  case,  probably,  to  pay 
expenses,  and  your  distributor  would  probably  charge  you  about  five 
dollars  a  car,  or  may  be  only  three  dollars,  and  he  would  add  that  on 
at  the  other  end.  The  thing  is  self-sustaining  all  along;  you  do  not  have 
to  collect  from  the  members;  you  charge  that  by  the  rate  of  freight,  and 
each  member  pays,  according  to  what  he  ships.  Tou  Just  add  enough  to 
the  charges  to  pay  expenses.  The  plan  will  work  all  right,  because  you 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  go  to  any  member  for  fees  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  for  it  is  charged  up  as  you  go  along;  and  when  the  shipper  gets  his 
return  his  freight  is  charged  up  at  that  rate.  In  a  season  you  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  that  plan  If  you  ship  four  or  five  cars  a  day. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  more  questions  you  w«nt  to  ask,  do  not  be  back- 
ward about  asking. 


N. 


Chairman  Latta:  Topic  No.  2  of  the  theme  assigned  for  this  evening, 
on  "Methods  that  Win  with  Fruits,"  is  now  In  order,  and  we  will  hear 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Thomas,  of  Corydon,  on  "The  Pear." 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  insisted  that 
Professor  Latta  do  not  place  me  in  this  predicament  of  appearing  before 
you  as  an  instructor  in  this  line,  for  I  feel  very  much  like  I  am  only  a  be- 
ginner, and  ought  to  remain  a  pupil,  having  only  had  about  six  or  eight 
years'  experience  in  raising  pears;  and  I  am  persuaded,  moreover,  that 
my  remarks  will  possibly  not  fit  the  subject.  The  theme  is,  "Methods 
that  Win,"  and  to  some  extent,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  acknowl- 
edge to  you  that  on  account  of  an  obstacle  with  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  cope,  I  have  in  a  large  measure  failed.  In  a  measure  I  thought 
I  was  successful  In  the  pear  culture— at  least  we  were  successful  in  rais- 
ing an  orchard,  where  we  have  several  thousand  pear  trees  now  running 
from  four  to  eight  years  old,  all  bearing.  But  last  year  and  this  year, 
especially,  we  find  ourselves  In  the  middle  of  the  woods;  we  have  lost 
our  bearings  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  get  out  or  not.  I  allude  to  the  subject  of  blight  Our  pear 
orchards  this  year— several  of  them— most  of  them,  have  the  appearance 
of  old  dead  ones.  They  were  formerly  the  pride  of  our  hearts.  There 
Is  nothing  prettier  than  a  pear  tree.  It  is  straight,  it  is  ornamental,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  pear  orchard.  We  delighted  to 
get  in  there  and  work  with  it,  and  talk  to  it  I  do  not  know  how  you 
are,  but  I  talk  to  my  trees— talk  to  them  mentally,  at  least,  and  some- 
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times  audibly,  if  there  is  nobody  near.  I  consult  them  about  cutting  off 
this  limb,  or  that  one,  and  I  almost  imagine  I  hear  it  halloo  when  I  cut 
off  a  limb  that  is  too  large,  just  as  a  person  would  if  you  would  ampu- 
tate a  finger. 

Now,  what  few  rambling  remarks  I  shall  make  will  be  along  the  line 
of  my  experience,  and  will  be  a  plea,*  as  I  said,  /or  help.  What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  from  the  pear  blight?  I  hope  Professor  Troop  will  tell 
us  of  some  remedy,  as  his  theme  comes  next  and  bears  directly  on  that 
subject.  We  had  no  trouble,  as  I  said,  in  raising  an  orchard.  You  can 
raise  a  pear  orchard  easier  and  quicker  than  an  apple  orchard.  It  comes 
into  bearing  earlier,  beginning  to  realize  some  profit  for  you  when  it  is 
three  or  four  years  old.  We  raised  principally  the  Kelffer,  because  we 
could  not  raise  the  others.  They  blighted.  Nurserymen  and  dealers  have 
told  us  that  this  variety  would  not  blight,  but  it  did,  very  much;  it 
strikes  the  trunk— it  first  appeared  in  the  twigs,  and  went  downward 
and  enveloped  the  entire  tree,  and  the  tree  will  die.  Following  the  rem- 
edy recommended  we  began  amputating  at  the  top  and  kept  going  lower, 
until  it  took  the  entire  tree.  We  have  bpen  cutting  and  burning  now  for 
two  years,  hauling  out  loads  of  dead  limbs  and  branches  and  burning 
them. 

This  destruction  began  at  the  top  and  took  in  the  whole  tree.  We 
raised  the  Kelffer  because  we  understood  that  the  Bartlett  and  other 
fruits  (the  Seckel  not  so  much)  would  blight  and  die  before  they  were 
old  enough  to  bear;  but  the  disease  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  Kelffer 
until  it  was  large  enough  to  bear. 

Now,  as  to  the  location.  I  would  select  high  ground.  The  blight 
first  appeared  with  us  in  low  ground.  We  have  them  in  the  bottom,  on 
the  hill  and  on  the  hillside,  and  the  higher  lands  appear  to  be  freer  from 
the  blight  I  should  not  select  the  strongest  soil.  A  medium  soil  is  best— 
a  soil  that  does  not  produce  too  rank  growth,  for  the  larger  the  growth  the 
more  susceptible  are  the  trees  to  disease.  Those  on  the  higher  ground, 
having  a  slower  growth,  are  freer  from  the  blight. 

I  would  want  yearlings,  especially  for  growing  Kelffer  and  Garber.  I 
want  yearlings  because  I  can  head  them  at  any  height  I  wish.  At  two  or 
three  years  the  tree  has  been  shaped  in  the  nursery.  I  would  head  very 
low,  not  to  exceed  eighteen  inches,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  tall  grower, 
and  I  want  to  dwarf  It  some,  because  I  want  it  to  shade  the  ground  and 
help  to  fertilize  and  retain  the  moisture.  There  Is  every  reason  for  low 
heading.  An  apple  tree,  I  think,  should  also  be  headed  low.  It  prevents 
the  sunburn  and  prevents  that  tall  body,  swaying  with  every  breeze. 
You  do  not  have  to  tie  it  to  a  stake  so  much  if  the  head  is  low.  It  keeps 
the  soil  damp  beneath  and  helps  to  fertilize,  keeps  the  sun  from  the 
My  of  the  tree,  and  you  can  pick  the  fruit  more  easily.  There 
is  every  reason  for  low  heading,  is  my  experience,  with  all  kinds  of 
trees—apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  all  kinds.    The  old  professional  pruner 
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mined  more  orchards  than  he  ever  benefited  with  his  pruning.  Now,  I 
have  heard  people  say  to  plow  you  must  head  high,  but  I  do  not  believe  you 
ought  ever  to  put  a  plow  in  a  pear  orchard.  I  believe  a  study  of  that  sub- 
ject would  solve  to  some  extent  the  question  of  blight.  The  orchards  we 
cultivated  In  corn  are  the  worst  blighted;  the  ones  in  grass  not  so  much  so. 
We  have  one  small  orchard  we  sowed  in  grass  at  the  start— never  had  a 
tool  in  it— and  that  orchard  is  the  best.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  plant  another 
pear  orchard  I  would  sow  It  in  bluegrass  and  let  it  remain,  and  never  put 
a  plow  about  a  tree,  and  I  think  then  we  should  come  nearer  to  coping 
with  the  subject  of  blight.  The  growth  would  be  slower,  the  branches  not 
so  tender  and  less  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  That  is  our 
experience.  If  we  can  keep  away  this  monster,  pear  culture  can  be  made 
profitable,  but  if  we  can  not  subdue  it,  in  my  judgment  it  is  largely  a 
failure  in  this  climate. 

Question:  Do  you  think  this  blight  is  not  brought  about  by  certain 
conditions  of  the  air? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  think  it  Is  caused  by  a  bacterial  germ.  It  may  be 
that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  render  it  more  susceptible 
to  the  disease,  but  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  I  suppose  it  is  propa- 
gated like  measles,  or  smallpox,  or  other  contagious  diseases  in  the  human 
body.  At  least  that  is  the  calculation,  I  believe,  reached  by  the  Kzperi- 
mental  Station. 

Another  thing  about  the  KeiflPer:  I  do  not  know  whether  to  blame 
myself  most,  or  the  nurseryman— whether  to  blame  myself  for  not  investi- 
gating and  finding  out  it  was  sterile  by  itself  and  needed  other  varieties 
to  fertilize  it,  or  whether  to  blame  the  nurseryman  for  not  informing  me 
of  that  fact— but  I  have  found  that  by  itself  it  is  sterile.  We  have  a 
KeiflPer  orchard,  at  one  end  of  which  we  have  a  few  hundred  Garbers, 
and  they  have  been  full  of  fruit;  and  the  farther  you  get  away  from  that 
Garber  lot  of  trees  the  fewer  the  pears,  until  they  disappear  altogether. 
That  has  been  the  case  for  three  years;  they  have  actually  borne  them- 
selves to  death,  and  many  have  died  from  overbearing.  The  blight,  how- 
ever, has  killed  nearly  all  of  the  Garber  and  quite  a  number  of  the  Kelffer 
pears  adjacent  to  the  Garber.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  investigate  that  ques- 
tion more  thoroughly  before  setting  out  my  orchard,  and  I  am  sorry  the 
nurseryman  did  not  tell  me,  If  he  knew.  I  think  the  Garber  is  the  best 
variety  to  plant  with  the  KeiflPer,  and  it  would  have  saved  us  much  money 
if  we  had  known  it  in  the  first  place,  and  much  vexation. 

I  believe  I  shall  close  these  few  rambling  remarks  by  the  Inquiry, 
"What  shall  we  do  to  get  rid  of  this  monster  that  seems  now  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pear  culture?" 

Mr.  Burton:  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  how  many  bushels 
of  pears  have  you  ever  been  able  to  sell  to  one  family  for  their  own  use? 
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Mr.  Thomas:    We  do  not  sell  that  way.    We  barrel  and  ship  them. 
Prof.  Troop:    You  get  them  as  far  away  from  home  as  possible? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Do  you  mean  the  Keiffer?  I  regard  the  Keiffer  In  the 
pear  world  to  be  what  the  Ben  Davis  is  in  the  apple  world.  It  is  the  king 
of  pears.  I  do  not  raise  them  to  eat.  I  raise  them  to  sell,  as  we  do  the 
Ben  Davis  apple.    And  it  is  a  seller;  it  is  a  shipper;  it  is  a  money-maker. 

Prof.  Troop:  Speaking  of  cultlv/ating  to  prevent  the  blight  of  the 
Keiffer)  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Stevens'  Keiffer 
pear  orchard  at  Salem,  where  there  are  about  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
Keiffers  in  one  orchard,  and  I  think  they  have  been  in  grass  ever  since 
they  were  planted,  with  one  exception  that  was  cultivated  the  first  year- 
orchard  grass  mostly— and  I  was  told  today  that  the  whole  twelve  thou- 
sand nearly  are  dead  with  the  blight. 


Mr.  Ritterskamp:    I  should  like  to  speak  a  word  for  the  Duchess.    We  i 

have  the  Duchess,  the  Garber  aud  the  Keiffer  on  Judge  Wellborn*s  place,  -j 

and  if  the  Duchess  does  blight,  it  overcomes  the  disease  more  than  any 
other  variety.  The  branches  may  blight,  and  new  branches  come  and 
make  a  new  tree.  There  are  trees  thirty  years  old  In  Knox  County  that 
were  blighted  and  grew  out  again,  and  I  know  of  one  that  was  formerly 
dwarf  and  is  now  forty  feet  high;  and  there  are  more  Duchesses  today  on 
Jndge  Wellborn's  and  Smith's  places  than  of  the  Keiffer,  or  Bartlett,  or 
any  other,  and  I  believe  the  Duchess  will  take  the  place  of  the  Keiffer, 
and  it  is  a  much  better  pear. 


Mr.  Hobbs:  I  was  about  to  elaborate  on  what  Mr.  Ritterskamp  says 
of  the  Duchess.  It  seems  to  be  less  susceptible  to  blight  than  many  other 
kinds,  and  has  more  power  to  overcome  the  blight;  but  I  think  there  is 
probably  no  variety  under  cultivation  that  is  more  immune  from  the 
blight  than  the  Tyson.  It  is  a  small  pear,  unfortunately,  but  a  very  good 
one,  and  we  have  now  trees  twenty-eight  years  old  that  are  in  perfect 
health,  where  Keiffer,  Martin,  Garber,  Flemish  Beauty  and  many  other 
ports  have  gone  down  all  around  it.  It  is  practically  immune  against 
blight.  The  Lawrence  is  another.  It  is  a  slow-growing  pear,  aud  the 
varieties  that  grow  slowly  aud  mature  their  wood  well  are  usually  less 
susceptible  to  the  blight.  The  blight  is  very  capricious.  You  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going  to  break  out,  or  when.  I  was  through  the  Blue  Brothers' 
orchards,  who  have  the  largest  pear  orchards  in  Central  Indiana— not  far 
from  Indianapolis— and  they  are  seriously  affected  with  the  bllglit,  while 
at  our  place  and  at  Ben  Davis,  on  heavy  soil,  where  the  trees  grow 'slowly, 
there  is  practically  no  blight— not  even  twig  blight— showing  that  the  soil 
and  situation  has  much  to  do  with  this  condition  of  affairs. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    When  the  blight  once  strikes,  is  there  no  remedy? 
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Mr.  Hobbs:  None  but  just  to  cut  away  the  diseased  part  back  to  the 
sound  tissue;  and  then,  if  the  little  bacteria  will  be  so  kind  as  to  keep 
away  and  not  enter  the  circulation  again,  it  will  be  all  right  But  they 
will  not.  And  the  trees  that  make  a  rapid,  succulent  growth  are  the  ones 
most  affected.  The  Keiffer  has  been  emperor  of  this  fruit  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  getting  a  black  eye  this  year,  for  trees  of  succulent  growth  are 
more  susceptible  to  this  disease.  It  seems  there  niust  be 'an  active  circu- 
lation to  enable  this  disease  to  get  a  foothold.  The  bacteria  enter  through 
these  soft  tissues,  and  when  the  weather  is  soft  and  warm  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  for  the  bacteria  to  enter  the  circulation.  They  alao 
enter  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom! 

Mr.  Stanton:  I  want  to  suggest  that  instead  of  the  Qarber  I  think  the 
Duchess  is  much  better  to  use  as  a  fertilizer— the  dwarf  Duchess.  I  have 
a  pear  orchard  of  some  twenty-flve  hundred  trees,  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
and  my  Garbers  did  not  begin  bearing  for  three  or  four  years  after  the 
Keiffer  began,  and  that  would  be  very  objectionable  if  that  were  the  case 
in  other  places.    But  I  really  think  the  Duchess  is  more  desirable  anyhow. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Mr.  Hobbs.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  years  ago  settled  down  upon  the  fact  that  root  pruning  would 
overcome  this  blight? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  No,  sir.  That  question  has  never  been  settled.  It  Is  up 
for  discussion  tonight. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Wasn't  that  the  opinion  of  the  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, that  root  pruning  was  the  remedy? 

Mr.  Hobbs:    I  do  not  think  the  Society  ever  went  on  record  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  Well,  I  have  heard  some  of  the  old  pioneers  of  the 
Society  of  a  good  many  years  ago  talk  this  over,  and  they  said  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  that  root  pruning  would  overcome  this  disease. 

Mr.  Hobbs:    That  was  before  my  day. 

Mr.  Mitchell:    Well,  isn't  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Hobbs:  I  presume  there  may  be  something  in  the  Idea  of  checking 
the  growth  for  the  blight;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  fruit 
growlnjj  which  looks  so  dark  to  me  as  this  question  of  blight  !n  pears. 
The  Dopartinont  at  Washlnsrton  has  been  at  work  on  this  question  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  has  been  able  only  to  tell  what  it  is,  how  It  is  propagated, 
and  that  the  best  remedy  wo  know  of  is  In  pruning;  but  that  Is  not  very 
profitable. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  have  an  idea  that  right  thorough  pruning  In  the  late 
spring  might  check  the  disease  and  lessen  the  susceptibility  of  the  trees. 
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1  do  ttot  know.  I  thought  of  shearing  my  trees  square  off,  taking  off  the 
whole  top,  next  spring.  They  are  going  to  die  anyhow,  and  I  might  as 
well  try  it. 

Chairman  Latta:  Mr.  Stanton,  are  you  in  the  same  predicament  in 
your  State? 

Mr.  Stanton:  Yes.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  run  no  risk  in  cutting 
off  the  tops  of  his  trees.    He  ought  to  have  begn  doing  that  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  these  large  orchards  your  cutting 
out  of  the  diseased  part  is  imperfectly  done,  and  you  leave  enough  to  keep 
the  disease  going? 

Mr.  Stanton:    Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  I  have  had  some  experience  with  a  few  trees  that  I  have, 
and  I  have  cut  severely  and  overcome  the  disease.  I  think  in  large 
orchards  where  the  pruning  is  imperfectly  done,  that  is  responsible  for  the 
failures.    My  opinion  is  that  severe  cutting  would  remedy  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hobbs:  Mr.  Blue's  farm  north  of  Indianapolis  has  a  large  Keiffer 
pear  orchard  that  had  borne  successfully  and  was  in  a  good  state  of 
health.  He  planted  the  trees  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  apart,  and  he  plants 
raspberries,  etc.,  between,  and  he  found  as  time  went  on  that  the  trees 
were  too  close;  but  some  years  before  he  had  planted  some  Comet  and 
Early  Harvest  and  one  or  two  other  fruits  susceptible  to  the  blight,  and 
these  had  begun  to  blight  considerably.  About  this  time  he  began  pruning 
his  Keilfers,  and  thus  exposed  the  surface  to  the  blight,  and  from  that 
time  on  his  trees  have  been  blighted  almost  every  year;  so  I  would  say 
the  less  pruning  that  Is  done  the  better,  because  it  exposes  this  surface, 
and  when  I  pruned  I  would  coat  the  wound  with  something  to  cover  it. 

Chairman  Latta:  May  there  not  be  a  coincidence  here— the  less  rapid 
the  gro\rth,  the  less  pruning  required,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  less 
rapid  the  growth  the  less  danger  there  is  of  the  blight? 

Mr.  Hobbs:    Yes,  that  is  very  likely. 

Chairman  Latta:  Have  you  anything  touching  this  point,  Professor 
Troop? 

Prof.  Troop:  Nothing  definite.  There  is  no  particular  remedy  for  this 
blight.  I  know  this  blight  can  be  spread  and  doubtless  is  spread  largely 
by  pruning— that  is,  by  cutting  off  the  branches  where  the  blight  exists, 
getting  the  germs  on  the  knife  and  cutting  off  another  branch  and  com- 
municating the  disease  to  that  branch;  so  the  remedy  there  is  worse  than 
the  disease.    It  can  be  spread  in  that  way  through  the  knife. 
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Chairman  Latta :  And  the  so-called  "remedy"  in  practice  Is  really 
inoculation? 

Prof.  Troop:    The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  really  inoculation. 

Mr.  Fawcett:  Then  j'ou  ought  to  put  the  pruning  shears  in  carbolic 
acid  after  cutting  ofT  a  diseased  part? 

Prof.  Troop:    Yes;  disinfect  the  knife. 

ft 
Mr.  Foley:    I  have  a  small  orchard  of  Keiffers  of  seven  or  eight  years 

of  age,  and  so  far  I  have  had  no  blight.    I  put  them  too  thick,  and  last 

year  I  thinned  them  down  to  three  and  four  prongs. 

Chairman  T^tta:    At  what  time  did  you  cause  this  pruning  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Foley:    1  think  it  was  some  time  in  June. 

Chairman  Latta:    Have  you  had  any  blight  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Foley:  But  very  little.  I  noticed  one  tree  about  half  a  mile  away 
from  my  place  that  had  some  blight  on  it. 

Mr.  Hobbs:    You  have  no  source  of  infection,  then. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  better  say  anjrthlng  or  not, 
but  you  know  we  sometimes  find  a  gi'eat  many  things  that  seem  very  true, 
and  then  the  first  thing  we  know  they  are  not  true.  Last  season  I  painted 
an  apple  tree  that  was  about  ten  feet  tall,  a  Yellow  Transparent,  from  the 
topmost  limb  to  the  ground— gave  it  a  thorough  painting,  to  see  if  that 
would  kill  the  blight.  It  was  very  much  affected  by  the  blight  the  year 
before,  and,  as. I  understand,  the  pear  and  apple  blight  are  the  same, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  harder  on  the  pear.  I  got  an  idea  that,  it  being  a 
plant,  it  might  be  smothered  out  like  a  patch  of  briars.  My  experiment 
was  far-reaching  In  its  effects.  The  apple  and  pear  trees  were  blighted 
severely  the  year  before,  and  this  one  in  particular,  and  this  year  I  do  not 
knoAv  of  a  blighted  tree  in  five  miles  of  my  place.  I  painted  one*  tree  and 
cleaned  up  the  entire  community.  Whether  I  shall  have  to  paint  a  tree 
every  spring  or  not,  I  don't  know.  This  spring  it  broke  out  abundantly 
everywhere.  It  was  lying  dormant  a  year  and  broke  out  afresh  in  a  worse 
wa3'  than  ever.  We  may  have  to  be  careful  about  the  remedies  we  use. 
This  thing  of  pear  blight  is  important;  but  suppose,  Brother  Thomas,  that 
all  of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  Keiffers  had  lived  and  borne  fruit,  what 
would  you  do  with  it?  They  would  have  been  an  elephant  on  your 
hands.  I  never  have  been  able  to  sell  a  man  over  two  bushels  of  pears. 
If  I  go  to  see  them  about  it  they  say:  "Oh,  we  got  ours  a  month  ago— we 
got  all  we  wanted.  We  got  two  bushels  and  paid  a  dollar  a  bushel  for 
them."  If  I  say,  "You  can  have  them  for  fifty  cents  a  bushels,"  he  will 
say,  "Wo  have  got  all  the  pears  we  want,"  and  if  I  would  say  fifteen  cents 
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a  bushel  it  would  be  the  same.  People  do  not  buy  pears  In  the  quantities 
that  they  buy  other  fruit.  Now,  is  not  that  the  fact,  that  you  can  hardly 
ever  sell  one  family  more  than  two  bushels  of  pears?  What -would  the 
poor  grower  do  if  the  whole  body  of  trees  bore?  People  will  only  eat  so 
many  pears,  and  you  can  not  get  them  to  go  beyond  that. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    So  you  think  the  blight  is  a  good  thing,  then? 

Mr.  Burton:  Yes,  for  pears.  If  there  wasn't  the  blight  you  could  not 
make  anything  out  of  them. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  spirit  spoken  of  by  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  the  selfishness  of  the  fruit-grower,  is  often  at  the  bottom  of 
his  troubles.  Who  could  take  care  of  from  two  to  ten  thousand  pear  trees 
when  such  a  disease  is  prevalent?  We  doctors  know  that  isolation  and 
separation  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a  state  of  disease  in  the 
human  family.  Now,  I  have  a  little  bit  of  experience.  I  was  never  selfish 
on  pears;  never  had  but  a  few  trees  of  several  varieties,  among  which 
was  an  Idaho,  which,  I  suppose,  was  about  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
blight  of  any.  It  was  on  my  Georgetown  farm  that  this  took  the  blight. 
There  were  some  KeiflTers  and  other  varieties  in  the  same  row— only  one 
row,  for  family  usc>-and  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  blight  on  these 
trees  I  gave  them  a  severe  pruning.  I  did  not  soil  my  instrument  going 
through  a  diseased  limb,  but  cut  away  from  it.  I  cut  severely.  I  was  out 
there  last  month  and  looked  at  that  row  of  pear  trees,  and  they  were  all 
right  and  doing  well,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
pruned  severely  and  were  scattered.  I  watched  them  closely  and  was 
able  to  take  care  of  them.  Now,  on  the  farm  I  have  here  I  have  one  that 
is  an  Idaho  out  there,  and  it  took  the  blight  last  year  and  was  blighted 
severely,  and  I  cut  it  all  to  pieces.  I  didn't  leave  much  if  any  of  the  top, 
and  I  was  out  there  looking  at  that  the  other  day,  and  it  was  putting  out 
fine  new  shoots  and  looking  first  rate.  May  it  not  be  that  you  coddle  them 
too  much  and  keep  them  too  close  together?  Do  you  suppose  a  -c^octor 
could  cure  smnllpox  if  he  held  his  patients  together?  Now,  this  is  a  con- 
tagious disease.  Do  not  t>e  so  selfish  with  your  trees,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  always  have  as  many  pears  as  Brother  Burton  wants— two  bushels 
to  the  family. 

Chairman  Latta:  And  now  we  pass  to  the  third  division  of  this  topic, 
which  is  the  "Stone  Fruits."  This  is  to  be  treated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  of 
Borden,  Clark  County. 


Mr.  J,  G.  Scott  thereupon  read  his  paper  to  the  Convention,  as  follows: 
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THE  STONE  FRUITS. 

It  Is  the- iron  which  impregnates  the  ffoil  in  that  famous  valley  of 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  renowned  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  greatest 
fruit  belts.  Such  a  soil  to  the  fruit  growers  at  once  would  be  recognized, 
and  Would  give  body  and  flavor  to  fruits,  which  is  of  much  commercial 
importance. 

Holand  Morrill,  one  of  Michigan's  greatest  peach  growers,  hunted 
quite  a  while  before  he  found  a  soil  suitable  for  a  peach  orchard,  and 
finally  located  in  Texas,  now  known  as  the  Morrill  Orchard  Company. 

This  company  began  operations  in  the  spring  of  1902,  and  have  thirteen 
thousand  acres. 

The  land  is  made  up  of  red,  chocolate  and  gray  sandy  loam,  having  a 
red  clay  subsoil.  The  point  I  would  have  you  to  consider  is  the  nature  of 
your  soil.    Hence,  the  importance  of  an  education. 

Will  soil  that  is  impregnated  with  iron  have  a  tendency  to  preserve 
the  fruit  buds? 

Now.  the  subject  of  growing  good  peaches,  that  will  bring  fancy  prices, 
is  one  which  intimately  concerns  all  who  are  in  the  business.  Some  fruit 
growers  think  they  are  in  the  peach  business,  but  really  they  are  In  the 
seed  business.  They  grow  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  seeds  and  far  too 
little  of  the  valuable  part— the  flesh. 

Which  is  considered  better  for  peaches,  old,  worn  soil  which  has  been 
brought  to  high  state  of  fertility,  or  new  soil? 

Some  claim  that  old  fields  are  Infested  with  crown  gall. 

There  are  good  peach  soils  that  will  not  produce  big  peaches,  although 
there  may  be  but  few  on  the  trees. 

I  have  several  cases  in  mind  that  have  come  undet  my  observation, 
that  rich  virgin  soil  does  not  often  bring  as  good  peaches  as  that  which 
is  rather  poor. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  elements  of  fertility  that  do  the 
most  good  to  any  fruit  crop,  and  the  peach  is  no  exception,  are  those  that 
do  not  stimulate  a  rank  growth  of  wood  and  foliage.  Too  much  nitrogen 
will  have  this  efi'ect,  but  there  Is  no  danger  from  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid. 


Selection  of  Stock  for  Planting. 

The  selection  of  stock  for  planting  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
which  tends  to  make  a  success  in  horticulture.  The  trees  should  be 
young,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted.  Utmost  care  should  be  used  In  the  selec- 
tion of  stock  free  from  disease,  J^voiding  nurseries  which  are  located  in 
sections  infested  b^  an^  disease,  suc^  as  San  Jose  sc^e. 
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I  think  that  peach  trees  should  be  a  year  old  before  planting  to  the 
orchard,  and  that  June  buds  are  undesirable,  as  they  have  to  grow  a  year 
in  the  orchard  before  they  obtain  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  yearling  nur- 
sery stock. 

Not  reflecting  upon  the  nurseryman's  business,  but  his  work  ends  with 
the  growing  of  the  young  tree,  and  the  tree  which  makes  the  stralghtest, 
most  rapid  growth  Is  the  one  which  usually  finds  ready  sale.  Stock  should 
be  purchased  only  from  reliable  nurserymen,  and  preferably  from  the  sec- 
tion in  which  the  orchard  is  to  be  planted. 

Growers  should  be  taught  that  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  as  different 
and  distinct  in  habit  of  growth  as  they  are  in  form  and  quality  of  fruit, 
and  that  a  first-class  tree  is  a  well-grown  specimen,  possessing  all  the 
characteristics  of  its  variety. 

A  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  should  take  place.  I  advocate  deep 
plowing  in  the  fall,  and  early  and  thorough  cultivation  throughout  the 
season.  I  advocate  fall  planting.  The  roots  become  well  established.  I 
would  recommend  about  one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre. 

Prepare  the  trees  for  planting,  by^  cutting  back  the  short  roots  and 
heading  the  tree  low.  I  would  advise  that  the  tree  be  placed  in  the  soil 
with  the  stem  leaning  a  little  to  the  southwest,  so  that  the  top  will  subse- 
quently form  a  protection  from  the  afternoon  sun. 

If  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  tall,  the  fruit  is  hard  to  gather.  It  is 
difficult  to  spray. 

The  trees  that  are  pruued  back  nre  liked  best,  because  it  pays  best. 
The  head  of  the  peach  tree  should  be  kept  open,  the  branches  evenly  dis- 
tributed and  the  previous  year's  growth  cut  back  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds. 

There  are  three  essentials  to  growth,  air,  heat  and  moisture.  Keeping 
the  ground  stirred  as  long  as  possible  lets  in  the  air  and  heat,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture  from  below.  Level,  shallow 
and  thorough  cultivation  should  be  followed  throughout  the  season. 

When  the  trees  become  too  large  to  allow  plowing  a  hand  hoe  should 
be  employed.  If  possible,  let  no  vegetation  grow  under  the  trees  during 
the  fruiting  season. 

About  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May  I  hill  up  each  tree  about  eight 
or  ten  inches,  and  uncover  a  while  before  freezing.  This  generally  kills 
all  insects  deposited.  Profitable  results  are  obtained  in  thinning  peaches 
from  four  to  six  inches. 

The  prevailing  idea  is  to  grow  as  small  a  number  of  peaches  on  little 
trees,  rather  than  a  great  number  of  little  peaches  on  big  trees. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  must  use  the  sprayer,  and  as  this  subject, 
I  presume,  follows,  I  close. 

Chairman  Latta:  There  is  another  subject  to  be  taken  up,  '*The  Ques- 
tion of  Orchard  Enemies  and  How  to  Combat  Them."  Professor  Troop, 
let  us  hear  from  you  on 
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ORCHARD  ENEMIES  AND  HOW  TO  COMBAT  THEM. 

'  Prof.  Troop:  Mr.  Chairm^in,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— There  are  two 
classes  of  enemies  to  the  orchards— insects  and  fung^ous  diseases,  and  there 
are  so  many  varieties  of  these  classes  that  if  I  were  to  speak  of  all  I  am 
afraid  we  should  not  get  to  bed  tonight.  Not  very  soon,  at  least.  But  1 
will  only  speak  of  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  and  a  few  of  the  essentials 
in  combating  them.  Of  the  insects,  one  thing  I  want  to  speak  of  princi- 
pally is  the  fact  that  we  must  keep  in  mind,  in  fighting  insect  enemies, 
that  there  are  two  classes.  Those  belonging  to  one  class  might  be  called 
eaters,  oi*  ch«wers,  while  those  belonging  to  the  other  class  might  be  called 
suckers.  The  one  class  eat  their  food— chew  their  food— while  those  be- 
longing  to  the  other  class  suck  their  food.  Now,  it  makes  a  very  great 
difference  wh^n  you  come  to  applying  insecticides— it  makes  a  very  great 
difference  whether  tlie  Insect  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes;  and  that  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  when  an  insect  attacks  our 
trees  or  plants,  the  orchard  we  are  speaking  of  particularly.  The  first 
thing  is  to  notice  how  it  takes  its  food.  If  it  is  eating  the  foliage  or  fruit, 
or  any  part  of  the  tree  or  plant,  we  apply  some  one  of  the  arsenates,  that 
will  poison  it  when  it  is  taken  into  its  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
a~  sucking  insect,  getting  its  food  by  sucking  and  causing  the  leaves  to  roll 
up  aiid  witiier  without  b^ng  eaten,  we  must  apply  an  entirely  different 
remedy— one  which  will  kill  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  insect  So  the 
first  thing  to  have  in  mind  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  insects,  one  an 
eater  and  the  other  a  sucker. 

Of  those  affecting  the  apple  we  have  the  codling  moth,  the  fine  web- 
worm  and  the  cankerworm,  these  feeding  on  the  foliage  and  the  codling 
moth  on  the  fruit,  and  the  fiat-headed  borer  on  the  trunk.  The  apple  Is 
infested  by  the  curculio,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  course,  the 
codling  moth  does  not  eat  the  foliage,  but  it  eats  the  fruit,  and  the  young 
finds  its  way  into  the  apple,  and  the  remedy  is  Pai'is  green  or  some  of  the 
arsenates  that  will  kill  by  taking  them  into  the  stomach.  Paris  green  has 
been  used  mostly  for  that,  and  also  disperine,  arsenate  of  lead,  that  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  gives  great  satisfaction.  We  found  this  year 
that  one  spraying  at  the  right  time  with  the  disperine  has  been  sufficient, 
ftnd  trees  that  were  sprayed  last  May,  still  have  the  disperine  showing  on 
them.  It  is  more  adliOHive  and  sticks  to  the  tree  better  than  the  Paris 
green,  and  that  is  its  principal  advantage. 

As  for  Paris  green,  I  might  say  that  In  using  that  I  would  always  use 
it  with  lime.  We  generally  use  tlie  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  Paris  green 
together  for  the  codling  moth  and  the  apple  scab  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  here  today,  which  takes  both  the  apple  and  the  foliage.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  on  it,  but- you  have  all  seen  it  You  all  know 
what  the  apple  scab  Is.    It  attacks  the  fruit,  making  scabby  places,  and 
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the  fruit  does  not  fill  out  where  that  appears,  and  It  also  takes  the  leaves. 
We  would  spray  for  that  early  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  the  buds  are 
beginning  to  start.  Spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  a  sulphate  of 
copper  solution  alone.  Bordeaux  mixture  is,  you  know,  made  up  of  blue 
vitriol,  lime  and  water.  We  spray  with  that  just  after  the  bloom 
falls  and  leaves  the  young  apple  exposed,  and  to  this  we  add  the  Paris 
green,  and  rhiTc  you  have  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined,  prevent- 
ing the  scab  and  also  the  codling  moth  from  entering  the  apple;  and  the 
lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  enables  the  Paris  green  to  adhere  longer 
to  the  apple  and  remain  longer  in  an  active  condition.  Now,  spraying  for 
the  codling  moth  is  a  good  deal  like'  combating  the  pear  blight  that  has 
been  spoken  of  here  tonight.  If  it  is  not  done  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  it  is  not  going  to  do  very  much  good,  and  is  labor  wasted.  The  tline 
to  spray  for  the  codling  moth  is  imniedfntely  after  the  bloom  falls,  and 
while  the  calyx  or  the  bud  of  the  apple— the  blossom  end— is  still  open  and 
the  small  apples  are  still  standing  with  their  heads  up  and  the  blossom 
open.  Then  the  spray  falls  in  the  calyx  and  remains  there,  till  the  cod- 
ling moth  lays  its  eggs  somewhere  on  the  apple,  and  the  larvae  work 
their  way  to  the  blossom  end  and  enter  there.  When  the  spraying  has 
been  done  at  the  right  time  and  the  larva*  have  worked  to  the  calyx,  it 
gets  some  of  the  poison  and  stops  there. 

Another  important  point  is  to  have  the  spray  fine  enough.  The  time 
to  spray  is  very  important,  and  a  fine  spray  is  also  very  important.  Mr. 
Barton  showed  you  the  Vermorel  nozzle.  This  is  the  one  we  use,  though 
wc  have  another  that  gives  good  satisfaction  and  success.  That  throws 
a  fine  spray  If  you  have  plenty  of  force  behind  it.  With  four  nozzles  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  force  to  send  the  material  through  with  sufiScient 
force  to  make  the  spray  fine  enough.  A  single  drop  will  cover  a  good  deal 
of  surface  if  It  is  broken. into  fine  enough  particles  to  cover  the  surface, 
but  it  won't  do  much  good  as  a  single  drop.  The  finer  the  spray  the 
better,  and  you  must  put  power  enough  behind  it  to  throw  it  with  force 
into  the  tree,  so  the  entire  surface  of  the  tree  is  covered.  That  Is  very  im- 
portant, especially  If  you  are  sprayinjj  for  apple  scab,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
eases—to cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  branches  and  the 
fruit.  These  are  two  points  of  prime  importance— the  right  time  and  a 
fine  spray. 

That  will  apply,  of  course,  to  all  those  enemies  of  the  apple  or  any  of 
the  orchard  trees  that  feed  on  the  foliage.  Covering  the  foliage  all  over 
with  this  spray  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

The  cankerworm  is  often  very  bad  in  orchards.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  down  here,  but  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  was  very  bad  in 
years  past,  and  where  the  spraying  has  been  <lone  properly- they  have 
succeeded  in  checking  it  entirely.  The  fiat-headed  borer  also  gets  into  the 
tree  sometimes.     I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  of  you  .ever 
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found  a  flat-headed  borer  in  an  apple  tree  that  was  not  injured  in  some 
way  before. 

Mr.  Burton  spoke  of  another  thing,  making  the  trees  lean  to  the  south- 
west, so  the  body  of  the  tree  is  shaded  and  the  sun  does  not  strike  it,  so 
as  to  scald  the  bark.  That  is  where  the  borer  always  gets  in— where  the 
bark  is  scorched:  and  if  the  tree  is  shaded  so  as  to  prevent  that,  you  will 
largely  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  borer;  but  most  people  do  not  do 
that.  We  have  found  that  a  wash  of  soft  soap, or  lye  and  carbolic  acid, 
put  on  the  trees  about  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  and  applied 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer,  is  very  efficacious  in  preventing 
the  attacks  of  the  apple  tree  borer.  You  take  soft  soap  and  reduce  It  so 
that  it  will  flow  nicely,  with  ^a  brush,  but  make  it  good  and  strong,  and 
add  two  or  three  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  a  bucketful,  and  apply 
with  a  brush  to  the  trunks.  And  that  applies  to  the  peach  borer,  as  w^l 
as  to  the  apple  borer. 

Another  insect  that  works  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees,  espe- 
cially the  plums.  Is  the  flat-beak  beetle,  that  bores  little  pinholes  through 
the  bark  of  the  large  branches,  sometimes  getting  down  into  the  trunk, 
and  lays  its  egg  \n  those  holes,  where  the  larvie  feed  on  the  inner 
bark,  sometimes  girdling  the  inner  bark.  When  that  gets  too  bad,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  cut  the  tree  down  and  burn  it;  but  that  can  be  largely  kept 
out  by  keeping  the  tree  in  a  healthy  condition,  for  they  almost  always 
attack  trees  that  have  been  otherwise  diseased  or  injured  previously. 

Now  for  the  sucking  class.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  better  for  that 
class,  as  a  general  insecticide,  than  kerosene  emulsion.  I  suppose  prob- 
ably all  of  you  here  know  how  to  make  i.t;  you  take  ordinary  coal  oil  and 
water  and  spray  well,  and  that  kills  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  insect 
That  is  used  for  plant  lice  and  all  soft-bodied  insects.  Many,  like  the  cat- 
erpillars, that  can  be  l^illed  by  poisons,  can  also  be  killed  by  kerosene 
emulsion.  I  might  say  there  are  two  classes  of  sucking  lice— the  plant  lice 
representing  one  class  and  the  bark  lice  representing  another.  Of  course, 
there  are  others;  we  have  the  green  aphis  and  the  bark  lice  among  the 
suckers.  The  green  aphis  or  the  plant  lice  may  be  held  in  check  largely 
by  kerosene  emulsion,  but  the  bark  lice  need  something  stronger.  Take, 
for  ii^tance,  the  San  Jose  scale.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that,  and  I  see 
you  have  some  here.  I  got  this  branch  out  in  the  country  this  morning. 
That  wants  something  strong,  like  whale  oil  spray,  and  that  applied 
strongly  in  the  winter  time,  or  a  salt  lime  and  sulphur  wash,  which  is 
used  so  extensively  in  California.  It  needs  something  very  strong,  in 
order  to  penetrate  the  scale.  These  armored  scale  insects,  while  young, 
are  very  active,  and  the  young  crawl  about  the  branches  until  they  find  a 
suitable  place,  and  then  penetrate  the  bark  with  their  tiny  beaks  and 
suck  their  food  from  the  l)ark,  fastening  themselves  to  the  bark,  the 
females  of  this  class  never  moving  again,  but  attaching  themselves 
firmly  to  the  branch  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  usually  the  branch,  after  a  time 
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forming  tbls  scaly  covering  over  it.  After  this  scale  is  formed  it  needs 
something  active  and  strong  to  penetrate  It  and  destroy  the  insect. 
The  young  of  this  Insect  are  born,  not  hatched,  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, and  keep  up  their  depredations  through  the  summer.  One  reason 
that  this  is  so  much  more  destructive  than  anything  'else  that  we  Isnow 
anything  about,  is  because  it  propagates  so  rapidly.  Somebody  has  figured 
cot  that  a  single  female  will  become  the  great-grandmother  of  more  than 
three  billion  during  a  season,  providing  that  half  of  them  are  female  and 
none  are  injured.  And  if  you  could  see  the  branch  that  I  am  holding, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  its  destrnctiveness.  Now  you  may  aslc  what 
questions  you  wish. 

Question:    In  what  seasoii  does  the  curculio  work? 

Prof.  Troop:  He  begins  early  in  the  summer,  soon  after  the  apples  are 
formed. 

Question:  It  looks  like  that  specimen  you  showed  us  has  been  done 
recently. 

Prof.  Troop:  No,  that  has  been  done  some  time;  it  was  done  during 
the  forepart  of  the  season,  early  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Burton:  Is  there  anything  practicable  to  be  done  against  the 
curculio  in  the  apple  orchard? 

Prof.  Troop:  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  efficacious  than  spray- 
ing and  using  plenty  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green. 

Question:  Do  you  think  cultivation  maizes  any  diflFerence  in  regard  to 
the  curculio? 

Pfof.  Troop:  It  might  make  a  difference  in  this  way:  It  would  break 
up  its  hiding  place  by  keeping  the  orchard  cultivated.  Where  the  orchard 
is  kept  In  grass  the  curculio  goes  into  the  ground  and  goes  through  Its 
changes;  its  transformation  is  in  the  ground,  and  it  winters  there.  There- 
fore, if  the  ground  is  kept  stirred  under  the  trees,  it  would  break  that  up 
to  a  great  extent. 

Chairman  Latta:    To  what  extent  does  the  apple  curculio  fepd? 

Prof.  Troop:  It  feeds  Just  enough  to  make  a  knotty  apple.  Like  the 
plum  curculio,  all  it  does  is  to  puncture  the  apple  and  lay  its  egg  there. 
That  is  all  the  harm  it  does,  but  that  is  harm  enough.  The  apple  cur- 
culio rarely  comes  to  maturity  in  the  apple. 

"  Chairman  Latta:     How  does  treatment  affect  the  larva,  or  does  It 
jiffect  to  any  extent  the  parent? 
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Prof.  Troop:  Treatment  does  not  affect  the  larra  any,  for  just  as 
quick  as  the  larva  hatches,  it  eats  its  way  into  the  plum.  You  must 
catch  the  adult  to  get  any  result  with  the  curculio,  and  the  Jarring  pro 
cess,  I  believe,  is  the  best.  You  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  habits  of 
these  pests,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  curculio  is  that  it  drops  as 
soon  as  there  Is  any  sign  of  danger.  If  a  bird  lights  on  a  branch  and  jars 
it  a  little,  the  curculio  drops  and  lies  on  the  ground  until  all  danger  is 
over.  Now,  taking  advantage  of  that  habit,  the  Eastern  plum  growers 
give  the  tree  a  good,  smart  blow,  using  a  sheet  to  gather  up  the  insects. 
Some  of  our  best  plum  growers  practice  that,  especially  in  the  E^st 
They  keep  it  up  every  morning— get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  keep  it 
up  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  catch  any. 

Mr.  Fawcett:  The  way  I  practice  it,  we  have  good  success,  but  we 
llnd  most  of  the  curculios  on  the  outskirts}  of  the  orchard,  near  the  woods, 
and  inside  the  orchard  there  are  fewer  curculios. 


Question:    It  seems, to  me  that  that  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  ] 

might  be  obviated  if  you  have  plenty  of  chickens.    If  you  have  plenty  of  i 

chickens,  do  you  need  to  gather  them  up  with  the  sheet?  i 

Prof.  Troop:  No,  If  you  have  plenty  of  chickens  you  can  use  them  to 
advantage.  The  chickens  are  early  risers,  and  if  you  get  up  pretty  early 
in  the  morning  and  go  around  and  shake  the  trees  the  insects  will  drop 
off  and  the  chickens  will  gather  them  up.  I  have  known  plum  growers 
that  just  turned  their  chickens  Into  the  orchard  and  trusted  to  the  wind 
to  cause  the  curculio  to  drop. 

Mr.  Ritterskamp:  Two  years  ago,  at  Orleans,  the  subject  of  raising 
plums  came  up— there  were  some  on  the  table  at  the  hotel  and  we  ate 
them  and  thought  they  were  very  fine.  I  tried  to  grow  plums,  but  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  Gibson  County.  I  have  tried  for  several  years  to 
grow  the  Abundance  and  the  Gibbon,  but  was  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  curculio. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Our  Burbank  was  not  affected  by  the  curculio  except  in 
a  very  dry  season.    It  was  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  rot? 

Prof.  Troop:  Thinning  will  help  any  plum;  and  I  might  add  right  here 
that  that  particular  branch  of  the  subject  has  not  been  spoken  of  as 
much  as  It  ought  to  have  been,  especially  in  the  stone  fruits.  The  subject 
of  thinning  the  fruits  so  that  no  two  fruits  will  touch  each  othw  while 
they  are  growing,  and  especially  for  plums,  is  very  important,  and  should 
have  been  more  fully  brought  out.  If  the  two  fruits  touch  each  other 
they  can  not  ripen  equally,  and  the  subject  of  thinning  is  as  important  as 
anything  we  have  touched  on  here  today,  with  the  exception,  perhaps^ 
of  the  apple  growing,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  except  that. 


\ 
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Mr.  Stanton:    I  might  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  I  have  thinned  for 
two  reasons— to  get  size  and  to  get  flavor.    You  can  not  get  flavor,  espe- 
cially, without  thinning.    I  have  thinned  my  Keiffer  pear,  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  it  helps  not  only  the  flavor,  but  the  size,  too;  and  I  believe 
that   in    thinning   peaches   you  get   a   better   fruit,    and   also   a   better 
size,  aside  from  the  other  advantages.     Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Professor  in  regard  to  the  second  breed  of  codling  moth,  and  also  as  to 
the  injury  done  by  the  curculio  in  the  last  three  weeks  before  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit.    It  seems  we  can  spray  early  in  the  season  with  good  effect 
for  the  fungous  disease,  but  after  our  fruit  is  apparently  safe,  about 
three  weeks  before  gathering  time,  we  find  the  curculio  has  fed  on  the 
apple;  we  find  this  blighted  condition  of  the  apple  and  are  told  it  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  plum  curculio  feeding  on  the  apple.    I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  or  hot  this  Is  true. 

Prof.  Troop:  Oh,  yes;  often  the  plum  curculio  will  be  found  on  the 
apple  late  in  the  season,  and  of  course  it  can  only  be  held  in  check  by 
following  up  the  usual  methods. 

Mr.  Stanton:    How  about  the  second  brood  of  codling  moth? 

Prof,  Troop:  You  can  only  prevent  its  ravages  by  spraying  till  the 
second  brood  is  grown. 

Mr.  Stanton:  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  you  can  determine 
when  they  first  make  their  appearance? 

Prof.  Troop:  No;  you  will  just  have  to  keep  up  your  spraying  till 
you  are  sure  there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 


The  meeting  was  then  closed  at  9:30  p.  lu. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS^ 


PIONEER  NURSERYMEN  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  INDIANA. 


W.   H.   RAOAN,   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


"Where  yonder  marble  city  tops  the  plain, 

And  shining  temples  in  the  sunset  glow, 
Where  wealth  and  beauty  hold  perpetual  reign, 

And  busy  hands  the  seeds  of  progress  sow. 
In  that  same  spot,  a  few  short  years  ago. 

The  cabin  of  the  swarthy  pioneer, 
In  cheerless  solitude,  surpassing  s)iow, 

Nurtured  beneath  its  roof  the  hearts  that  were. 

To  build  the  empire  of  the  western  hemisphere." 

This  hastily  written  sketch,  with  its  many  omissions,  inaccuracies  and 
imperfections,  is  only  submitted  at  this  time  as  a  suggestion  to  an  abler 
writer,  with  more  full  and  accurate  resources  at  his  command,  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  soon  volunteer  his  services  as  a  historian  to  chronicle  the 
worthy  events  in  the  lives  of  our  predecessors  who  so  daringly  came  to 
pave  the  way  for  us— 

**To  cheer  the  world  and  plant  the  newer  gospel  as  he  went" 

Practically  all  central  and  southern  Indiana  was  then  one  vast  forest 
wilderness.  Into  Its  almost  Impenetrable  solitude,  with  its  dangers  and 
its  privations,  our  forefathers  pushed  their  way.  There  were  no  railroads 
nor  highways  then,  for  no  one  had  gone  before  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  coming.  Fortunately,  they  came  not  as  adventurers  in  search  of 
places  of  profitable  investment,  but  as  home  seekers,  generally  from  the 
ranks  of  those  of  moderate  means,  who  thought  to  better  their  conditions 
where  good  homes  were  supposed  to  be  within  the  possibilities  of  their 
search.  The  lar^^or  portion  of  these  early  Immigrants  were  from  the 
slave-holding  Stales— in  most  Instances  men  who  fled  from  such  a  blight- 
ing curse,  and  to  whom  humble  homes,  even  In  the  wilderness,  were  pref- 
erable to  immediate  contact  with  that  great  social  evil  that  surrounded 
them.  To  one  class  of  zealous  philanthropists  we  owe  much  for  our  early 
horticulture  and  pomologlcal  development— the  Friends,  Quakers,  gener- 
ally from  North  Carolina.  As  a  rule  they  settled  in  communities  or 
neighborhoods,  and  to  this  day  those  "neighborhoods"  are  the  bright  spots 
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which  through  their  forethought  and  frugality  now  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  earlier  immigrations  of  Friends  located  in  Washington  and  Wayne 
counties;  later,  they  penetrated  to  Henry,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Hendricks, 
Morgan,  Parke,  and  finally  to  Clinton,  Delaware  and  Howard  counties. 
In  each  of  these  counties  their  good  impress  may  still  be  detected  in  the 
thrift,  morality  and  enterprise  of  their  immediate  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors. 

But  perhaps  the  first  of  all  our  pioneer  fruit  growers  were  foreigners— 
a  colony  from  Switzerland,  who  began  grape  growing  and  wine  making 
at  Vevay,  In  Switzerland  County,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  a  time  their  efforts  were  encouraging,  but  disease  and  un- 
congeniality  of  foreign  varieties  and  a  lack  of  native  varieties  of  good 
quality  soon  caused  them  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  Their  best  native 
grape  was  York  Madeira.  Had  the  Catawba  been  known  at  that  time,  as 
it  was  later,  at  Cincinnati,  they  doubtless  would  have  succeeded  to  a  far 
greater  extent. 

Washington  and  Wayne  counties  were,  each,  by  reason  of  their  loca- 
tion, early  settled  sections  of  the  State.  Among  the  first  to  plant  seeds 
and  to  cultivate  fruits  in  Washington  County  was  Henderson  Llewelllng, 
a  Friend,  originally  from  North  Carolina,  but  who  first  settled  at  Salem, 
Ohio.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  name  of  that  Ohio  village  for  the  new 
Indiana  town.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  a  restless  spirit,  for  he  did 
not  remain  at  Salem,  Indiana,  long  enough  to  become  much  crowded  by 
the  inconveniences  (?)  of  civilization,  but  soon  migrated  to  the  Territory 
of  Iowa,  where  he  again  gave  to  the  village  of  which  he  was  an  early 
settler  tlie  name  of  his  former  Ohio  home.  From  Iowa,  in  the  forties,  he 
again  Joined  the  first  colony  .of  emigrants  to  cross  the  Rockies  to  Oregon, 
where  he  left  to  posterity  the  name  of  "Salem,"  now  the  capital  of  that 
gi-eat  State.  True  to  liis  native  inclinations,  he  took  with  him  on  this 
long  journey  by  wagon  from  Salem,  Iowa,  to  Salem,  Oregon,  many  varie- 
ties of  fruit  trees,  principally  of  the  apple,  and  thus  became  the  first  to 
plant  that  fruit  in  Oregon.  But,  while  the  above  may  be  interesting  his- 
tory,' it  is  perhaps  an  unwarranted  digression  from  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

Another  pioneer  who  made  a  temporary  stop  in  Washington  County, 
before  penetrating  the  wlMerness  as  far  as  Putnam,  was  Reuben  Ragan, 
and  some  of  those  who  remained  in  the  county  long  enough  to  become 
fully  Identified  with  lier  horticultural  development  were  the  Albertsons, 
the  Wrights,  tlie  Truebloods,  the  Lipseys,  and  many  others  well  known 
through  their  worthy  descendants  to  this  day.  ^ 
.  Andrew  Hnmpton.  Cornelius  Ratliff,  and  Gardner  and  Griffith  Menden- 
hall,  the  latter  brothfrs,  were  among  the  early  and  well-known  fruit 
growers  In  Wayne  County,  near  Richmond.  These  families  are  still  well 
known  as  enterprising  and  worthy  citizens  of  that  section,  through  their 
nnmerous  descendants,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  yet  adhering  to  the  tra- 
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ditions  and  Inclinations  of  their  fathers  in  their  occupations.  Then  there 
^were  the  Brunsons  and  tiie  Wallace  Brothers  (John  and  Thomas  W.)> 
who  were  truly  pioneer  fruit  and  tree  growers  near  Richmond.  Reuben 
Brunson  was  the  father  of  Stearns  Brunson,  who  later  (himself  a  pioneer 
in  that  section)'  located  at  Mishawaka,  in  St.  Joseph  County,  and  after  a 
time  sp^nt  in  the  nursery  business  iti  that  place,  had  the  foresight  to  rec- 
ognize in  Western  Michigan  the  conditions  necessary  to  successful  peach 
growing.  He  consequently,  in  the  early  fifties,  removed  to  what  Is  now 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  where  he  was  again  a  pioneer  in  the  great  en- 
terprise of  peach  growing  in  that  favored  section. 

Near  Centorvllle,  in  Wayne  County,  was  the  home  of  Lewis  Jones,  who 
was  temporary  chairman  at  the  organization  of  this  Society,  in  Octol>er, 
1860,  and  who  remained  with  us  until  1877,  when  death  separated  as  by 
his  removal.  To  liis  memory'  the  world  owes  much  for  his  intelligent,  un- 
.  tiring  industry  and  persevering  success  in  promoting  the  cause  for  which 
we  labor.  He  was  the  originator  of  many  varieties  of  apples  of  value  in 
his  day,  as  l>e  who  carefully  reads  Warder's  Pomology  must  learn. 

To  a  later  generation  of  Wayne  County  horticulturists  may  be  assigned 
Thos.  B.  MoiTis,  Walter  G.  Stevens.  John  J.  Conley,  J.  O.  and  C.  S.  Men- 
denhall,  J.  C.  Ratliff,  E.  Y.  Teas  and  many  others  not  now  recalled  to 
mind,  some  of  whom  we  are  still  privileged  to  "meet  and  greet  In  the 
flesh."  Two  of  the  above  named,  Thos.  B.  Morris  and  E.  Y.  Teas,  were 
present  at  the  organization  of  this  Society  on  the  evenings  of  October  18 
and  19,  1860.    Happy  are  we  in  their  prolonged  and  useful  lives. 

Perhaps  Levi  Cook,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who  began  a  nursery 
in  Greensboro,  in  Henry  County,  in  1824,  was  the  pioneer  nureseryman  of 
that  county.  But  many  worthies  of  later  generations  have  contributed  to 
her  interesting  horticultural  history  by  following  in  his  footsteps.  Among 
these,  one  who  still  lives  in  a  distant  State  is  especially  worthy  to  lie 
classed.  I  refer  to  John  C.  Teas,  who  also  participated  in  the  organisation 
of  this  Society. 

The  pioneer  nurseryman  of  Marion  County  was  Aaron  Aldridge,  who 
established  and  conducted  an  extensive  nursery  within  what  is  now  the 
city  limits  of  Indianapolis,  from  the  early  thirties  until  about  1852.  He 
was  a  man  of  intelligence,  zeal  and  enterprise  in  his  calling,  and 
was  one  of  those  worthy  pioneers  who,  in  1840,  originally  organized  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society.  As  colaborers  in  that  good  work  with  Mr. 
Aldridge,  I  can  only  name  a  few  of  the  leading  spirits.  Doubtless  the 
first  of  these  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  encouraging  efforts  through 
the  columns  of  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  of  which  he  was 
then  editor  and  proprietor,  called  together  in  the  autumn  o^  1840,  and  into 
the  organization  then  effected,  such  men  as  James  Sigerson  and  George 
W.  Merritt  of  Hendricks  County,  Reuben  Ragan  of  Putnam  County, 
Joshua  Lindley  of  Morgan  County,  Cornelius  Ratliff  and  Andrew  Hamp- 
ton, of  Wayne  County,  and  James  Blake,  James  M.  Ray,  A.  S.  WUlard, 
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J.  S.  Willetts,  Nathaniel  West,  Joseph  Beeler,  Henry  Coburn,  Calvin 
Fletcher,  Abner  Pope,  Powell  Rowland  and  others,  all  of  Marlon  County. 
These  worthy  fathers  should  be  kept  in  bright  remembrance  by  us,  their 
descendants,  who  now  enjoy  so  much  as  the  result  of  their  good  work 
and  example. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Aldrldge  as  tlie  leading  nurseryman 
of  Marion  County  was'  Martin  Williams,  who  had  his  nurseiy  on  part  of 
the  land  now  occupied  by  Crown  Hill  Cemetery.  In  about  1859  the  firm  of 
Fletcher  (our  late  associate  and  friend,  Calvin),  Williams  &  Loomis  was 
organized.  Mr.  Williams  contributed  his  accumulated  stock  at  Crown 
EUll,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  This  firm  would  doubtless 
have  been  successful  and  ultimatelj'  have  grown  into  importance  but  for 
the  rebellion  and  succeeding  war,  that  almost  completely  paralyzed  all 
I)eaceful  pursuits  for  the  time  being.  In  the  meantime,  John  F.  Hill,  who 
administered  the  Aldridge  estate,  had  for  a  time  continued  the  business 
in  his  own  name  on  the  old  site,  which  was  between  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  and  the  older  portion  of  the  city.  But  real  estate  had  now 
become  very  valuable  in  that  locality,  and  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Hill  was 
soon  directed  into  a  different  and  more  remunerative  channel-that  of  real 
estate  agent. 

In  about  1830  the  pioneer  nursery  of  Morgan  County  was  established 
at  Monrovia  by  the  late  Joshua  Lindley,  of  North  Carolina.  For  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  among  pioneer  nurserymen  of  his  day  Mr.  L.  stood 
in  the  front  rank.  He  continued  in  the  business  at  Monrovia  until  about 
1843,  when,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  he  returned  to  his  native 
State,  where  he  lived  until  ripe  old  age  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  posterity 
his  only  son,  heir  and  successor,  the  present  J.  Van  Lindley;  than  whom 
the  South  has  no  more  worthy  or  enterprising  citizen.  Mr.  Lindley,  while 
a  resident  of  Indiana,  was  especially  active  in  securing  and  testing  new 
and  promising  varieties  of  fruits.  The  pear  was  a  great  favorite  of  his, 
and  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  to  fruit  the  Bartlett  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State.  Of  this  fact  the  Indiana  Farmer  for  August,  1840,  page 
3,  bears  me  witness,  whore  the  testing  of  the  first  specimen  grown  on  his 
place  is  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Hendricks  County's  pioneer  nurseryman  was  James  Sigerson,  who 
established  a  nursery  near  the  present  village  of  Avon.  He  also  was  an 
intelligent  and  enteiTrisiug  man,  who  later  became  a  noted  pioneer  nur- 
seryman near  Carondelet,  just  south  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His 
successor  at  Avon,  Indiana,  was  George  W.  Merritt,  who,  in  October,  1840, 
exhibited  fruit  of  his  own  growing  before  the  Indiana  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Indianapolis,  and  received  the  following  notice  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Awards:  "By  George  W.  Merritt,  Large  Merritt  Apple,  Vande- 
vere  Pippin  and  other  kinds."  This  record  may  be  found  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  for  1840,  and  I  quote  the  same  because  of 
the  opportunity  It  affords  me,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well,  of  saying  that 
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this  same  George  W.  Merritt  was  living  and  hearty  In  August  last  (1903), 
as  I  myself  am  a  witness,  having  met  him  near  his  own  home  at  that 
time.  This  incident  is  cited  in  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  claim  of 
the  writers,  that  a  life  of  horticultural  pursuits  truly  contributes  to  lon- 
gevity and  serene  old  age. 

The  next  nurseryman  of  any  note  in  Hendricks  County  was  the  late 
Major  Z.  S.  Ragan,  who  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  about 
1840,  on  the  National  Kond,  a  few  miles  west  of  Belleville.  Later,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  he  removed  to  Clayton, 
where  his  younger  brother,  William  A.,  became  a  partner  in  the  business. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  Major  Ragan  participated  throughout, 
he  removed  to  Independence,  Mo.,  and  later  to  California,  where  he  died, 
full  of  honors,  in  June,  1888.  His  brother  continued  the  business  at  Clay- 
ton for  a  number  of  years,  and  became  justly  noted  and  highly  honored 
wherever  known. 

The  pioneer  nurseryman  of  Putnam  County  was  Reuben  Ragan,  an 
uncle  of  the  preceding,  and  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  who  located 
near  the  present  village  of  Fillmore  in  1821.  Mr.  R.  was  never  an  exten- 
sive nurserj^man,  he  rather. combining  the  qualities  of  farmer  and  nur- 
seryman, but  he  was  deservedly  distinguished,  in  addition  to  being 
almost  or  quite  the  pioneer  nurseryman  of  the  State.  He  was  also 
full  of  enterprise  and  untiring  industry  in  collecting  from  all-  available 
sources  varieties  of  fruits  that  gave  promise  of  being  valuable  acquisitions 
to  the  lists  then  in  cultivation. 

An  early  pioneer  nurseryman  of  ]Montgoniery  County,  if  not  the  ear- 
liest, was  O.  P.  Jennlson,  of  Crawfordsville. 

In  Parke  County  there  was  a  community  of  Friends,  or  "Quakers/' 
and,  as  usual,  where  they  were  found,  there  also  might  be  expected  the 
works  of  the  iiorticulturist.  Among  the  early  nurserymen  of  that  county 
were  William  Wildman,  Solomon  Allen,  John  W.  Tenbrook,  William  Plck- 
ard  and  othors.  Tenbrook  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  this  Society,  and 
a  veiy  worthy,  enterprising  and  intelligent  gentleman.  His  younger 
brother,  William  B.  Tenl)rook.  was  also  a  nurseryman  of  some  note.  He 
is  still  living,  and  Solomon  Allen  died  only  a  few  years  since,  in  his  ninety- 
sixth  year,  "still  in  the  harness,"  as  it  were.  The. writer  visited  him 
when  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  and  found  him  cultivating  his  garden  and 
marketing  his  own  fruit  at  Rockville,  four  miles  distant,  and  he  told 
him  that  wlien  he  would  dispose  of  a  favorite  specimen  he  always  made 
the  request,  "Please  snve  me  the  seeds,  as  I  wish  to  plant  them  and  see 
what  thoy  will  produce."  In  Ills  uarden  were  a  number  of  seedling  trees 
aud  plants,  which  he  was  tralnins:  and  caring  for  with  eager  anticipation 
as  to  their  products. 

Arcliibald  Simpson,  tin-  f:itlier  of  our  II.  M.  Simpson,  was  a  pioneer 
nurseryman  at  V'incennes,  in  Knox  County.  For  a  time  Mr.  W.  B.  Ten- 
brook,  mentioned  above,   was  associated  with  him  as  a  partner.'    Mr^ 
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Simpson  was  a  charter  member  of  this  Society,  and  left  sons  and  grand- 
sons who  are  honoring  his  calling  and  his  good  name.  Vincennes  was 
also  the  home  of  S.  Burnett,  whose  memory  as  an  early  nurseryman  of 
that  i)lace  is  worthy  of  honor  and  respect. 

John  Snepp,  of  Johnson  County,  who  originated  and  introduced  a  very 
excellent  apple  that  bears  his  name,  was  another  worthy  pioneer  who 
participated  in  the  organization  of  this  Society,  and  who  also  continued 
a  member  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Dr.  John  C.  Helm,  of  Delaware  County,  represented  that  county  in 
the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society.  Another  of  her 
citizens.  Dr.  S.  Hathaway,  soon  after  joined  our  ranks.  These  and  many 
others  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  in  that  section  of 
the  State. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  early  sixties,  the  late  Allen  Lloyd 
and  his  son  Thomas  A.  were  the  principal  horticulturists  of  Tippecanoe 
County.  The  son  acted  as  temporary  secretary  in  the  organization  of  this 
Society  In  October,  1860. 

General  Joseph  Orr  of  Laporte,  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  of  that 
county,  gave  much  intelligent  attention  to  horticulture,  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  early  member  and  ofBcer. 
Irwin  S.  Jessup.  also  of  Laporte,  was  an  efficient  member  of  our  associ- 
ation from  nn  early  day  and  until  his  death. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  January,  1861,  Allen 
County  contributed  to  our  numbers  one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens 
In  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  D.  G.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson  soon  found  him- 
self, where  he  justly  deserved  to  be,  at  the  front,  for  In  1863  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Society,  a  place  to  which  he  was  successively  re-elected 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  been  associated 
with  us  from  time  to  time,  no  one  has  reflected  greater  credit  upon  our 
cause  than  did  he.  He  was  a  practical  horticulturist  of  rare  ability,  and 
was  an  ornament  alike  to  our  State  and  to  the  nation.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Ft.  Wayne,  in  1891. 

But  I  find  I  have  already  exceeded  the  proper  limit  of  such  a  paper  as 
this,  and  will  close  by  appending  the  following  historical  data :  Those  who 
were  present  and  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  the  evening  of  October  18,  1860,  were  Joseph  Ashton, 
Clark  County;  George  M.  Beeler,  Marlon;  Eliphalet  Case,  Switzerland; 
Calvin  Fletcher,  Marion;  Gardner  Goldsmith,  Marion;  Dr.  J.  C.  Helm, 
Delaware;  John  F.  Hill,  Marion;  Lewis  Jones,  Wayne;  William  B.  Lipsey, 
Washington;  Erie  Lock,  Marlon;  William  H.  Loomis,  Marion;  Thomas  A. 
Lloyd,  Tippecanoe;  Dr.  G.  W.  Mears,  Marion;  Thomas  B.  Morris,  Wayne; 
Abner  Pope,  Marion;  Robert  E.  Ragan,  Hendricks;  W.  H.  Ragan,  Putnam: 
John  Snepp.  Johnson;  B.  Y.  Teas,  Wayne;  John  C.  Teas,  Henry;  John 
Tenhrook,    Parke;    Abram    Trueblood,    Washington,    and    Dr.    John    A. 
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Warder,  Cincinnnli,  Ohio.  Of  these  ouly  five,  Thomas  B.  Morris,  W.  H. 
Ra^aUf  E.  Y.  Teas,  John  C.  Teas  and  Abner  Ttueblood,  are  living. 

Tliose  who  attended  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1801,  and  became  members  for  the  ensuing  two  years  (the  meet- 
ings then  ))eiug  biennial),  were  Joseph  Ashton,  Clark  County;  George  M. 
Beeler,  Marion  County;  John  Conley,  Wayne  County;  D.  V.  Cully,  Marion 
County;  Calvin  Fletcher,  Marion  County;  G.  Goldsmith,  Marion  County; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Helm,  Delaware  County;  Lewis  Jones,  Wayne  County;  William 
B.  Lipsey,  Washington  ('oiuity;  W.  H.  Loomis,  Marion  County;  John  A. 
Matson,  Putnam  County;  Dr.  G.  W.  Mears,  Marion  County;  C.  S.  Men- 
denhall,  Wayne  County:  William  Miller.  St.  Joseph  County;  Thomas  B. 
Morris,  Wayne  County;  I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Allen  County;  Archibald  Simpson, 
Knox  County:  John  Snopp,  Johnson  County;  John  Pierce,  Wayne  County; 
W.  H.  Kagan,  Putnam  County;  W.  G.  Stevens,  Wayne  County;  Asbael 
Stone,  Randolph  County;  E.  Y.  Teas,  Wayne  County;  John  C.  Teas,  Henry 
County,  and  John  W.  Tenbrook,  Parke  County.  Of  these  only  four- 
Thomas  B.  Morris,  W.  11.  Bagan.  and  the  Teas  brothers— are  now  known 
to  be  livhig. 

The  ofllcers  elected  at  that  lime  were:  Pi'esident,  John  A.  Matson  of 
P«tna)n  County;  Vice-Presidents.  William  Miller,  St.  Joseph  County; 
Barnabas  C.  Hol)bs,  Parke  County;  Oliver  Albertson,  Washington  County, 
and  Lewis  Jones,  Wayne  County;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Teas,  Henry  County, 
and  Secretary,  W.  H.  Loomis,  I^Iaiion  County. 


HORTICULTURAL  REMINISCENCES. 


GRANVILLE   COWING,   MUNCIE. 


My  acquaintance  with  Nature  has  been  long  and  pleasant— covering  a 
period  of  seventy-five  years.  When  five  years  old  I  often  wandered  among 
the  hills  around  my  home  in  West  Virginia,  gathering  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  I  was  soon  able  to  identify  almost  every  tree  and  shrub  near  my 
home.  It  was  probaWy  in  1830  that  I  first  saw  the  tomato  as  it  grew  near 
my  path  to  school  from  a  chance-sown  seed.  The  fruit  was  red  and  very 
handsome,  but  I  was  warned  not  to  touch  it,  as  it  was  poisonous.  I  saw 
it  no  more  until  ten  years  later,  when  I  met  with  it  on  the  table  of 
General  P.  A.  Hackleman,*  in  Rushville,  Ind.,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  as  one  of  the  last  and  best  gifts  of  Providence  to  man. 


^Oeneral  Hackleman  was  the  only  general  officer  from  Indiana  who  fp\\  in  battle  at 
the  head  of  hif  men  daring  the  Civil  War. 
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He  was  not  a  careful  gardener,  but  never  failed  to  keep  his  tomato  plants 
well  cultivated. 

Sixty-five  yeans  ago  I  planted  my  first  bed  of  strawberries  in  Fair- 
field, Ohio,  with  wild  plants  taken  from  the  banks  of  Mad  River.  The 
sight  of  a  basket  of  Avild  strawberries  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbor— the  first 
I  ever  saw— filled  me  with  admiration,  and  induced  me  to  cultivate  them. 
I  was  a  boy,  then,  and  cliauged  my  home  too  soon  to  see  my  plants  fruit. 
The  first  bed  of  cultivated  strawberries  I  ever  saw  was  in  Rushville, 
Ind.,  about  the  year  1844.  It  was  a  small  one  and  owned  by  W.  D.  M. 
Wickham,  printer.  I  believe  some  of  his  neighbors  regarded  him  as  de- 
cidedly eccentric,  if  not  a  "little  off,"  for  engaging  in  such  work.  When 
29  years  oM  I  planted  my  first  garden  in  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  G. 
My  strawberries  wei^  of  foreign  varieties  only.  British  Queen,  Victoria 
and  Alice  Maude  were  the  best  of  them  and  were  very  large,  delicious 
and  beautiful.  Some  of  their  best  berries  would  range  from  five  to  six 
Inches  in  circumference.  William  Cammack,  a  noted  horticulturist  of 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  grew  the  first  strawberries  I  ever  saw  in  market. 
They  were  of  the  varieties  I  have  named,  and  were  remarkably  fine,  and 
often  sold  in  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  markets  for  75  cents  per 
quart,  while  wild  strawberries  brought  only  12^  cents  per  quart  All  of 
the  foreign  varieties  I  ever  cultivated  were  self-fertilizing  kinds,  and 
when  transplanted  to  Indiana  soil  required  too  much  petting  to  be  profita- 
ble. In  1852*  A.  J.  Downing,  the  greatest  landscape  gardener  this  coun- 
try had  yet  produced,  came  to  Washington  to  superintend  the  planting  of 
some  new  grounds  nenr«the  White  House.  Verbenas,  phlox,  petunias  and 
portulacca  wei*e  all  then  comparatively  new  fiowers,  and  beds  of  them 
planted  by  him  in  Lafayette  Square,  near  the  White  House,  were  novel 
and  very  beautiful,  and  admired  by  thousands.  The  sight  of  those  beds 
gave  me  a  new  conception  of  the  beauty  of  fiowers,  and  I  expended  much 
pleasant  labor  the  next  year  in  growing  some  fine  beds  of  the  varieties  I 
have  named.  One  circular  bed  of  verbenas,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
thickly  planted  with  Robinson's  Defiance,  was  covered  with  the  intense 
scarlet  flowers  of  that  variety  for  fully  four  months,  and  was  the  finest 

9 

bed  of  verbenas  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  1853  the  wonderful  vegetable  productions  of  California  began  to  be 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  specimens  of  them  were 
occasionally  sent  to  D.  Jay  Browne,  who  then  superintended  the  distri- 
bution of  Government  seeds.  I  was  in  his  ofilce  one  day  when  I  saw  him 
take  from  a  drawer  a  single  Irish  potato,  recently  brought  from  California, 
which  was  round  and  very  smooth,  and  which  weighed  six  pounds.  I 
asked  him  what  disposition  he  intended  to  make  of  it.  He  replied  that  he 
intended  to  send  it  to  the  Soldiers*  Home,  near  Washington,  and  have  it 


*I>owDiDg  perished  in  the  flames  on  the  steamer  Henry  Clar,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1952, 
M  he  WH  returning  from  Washington  to  bis  home  in  Newaric,  N.  Y. 
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planted  there.  I  saw  liim  at  the  close  of  the  next  season  and  asked  him 
to  tell  me  of  the  results  of  his  experiilients  with  that  potato.  He  replied 
that  It  had  been  planted  and  produced  several  tubers,  but  that  the  best 
were  no  larger  than  ordinary  marbles! 

A  large  rose  garden  was  located  midway  between  my  home  and  place 
of  business,  and  it  soon  became  a  favorite  place  In  which  to  pass  my 
leisure  moments.  All  well-loiown  roses  were  extensively  grown  there,  and 
1  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  best  varieties.  The  first  hybrid  per- 
petual roses  originated  only  about  thirteen  years  before  that  time,  and 
among  the  best  of  them  were  Baron  Prevost  and  La  Reine.  About  three 
years  later  Giant  of  Battles  came  from  France.  It  surpassed  in  beaaty 
all  preceding  scarlet  varieties,  and  was  soon  generally  disseminated,  and 
for  many  j'ears  maintained  its  place  as  the  best  scarlet  variety  until  dis- 
placed by  General  Jacqueminot.  I  planted  roses  in  a  circular  bed  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  which  was  well. enriched  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four  inches 
with  burnt  sod  and  stable  manure,  which,  when  two  years  old,  was  re- 
ma  rlcable  for  its  beauty.  Some  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  rose  here  in 
Indiana  were  then  unknown  about  Washington. 

In  1857  I  located  near  Muncie,  Ind.,  where  I  still  live,  Jan.  1,  1904. 
Ill-health  caused  the  change.  Forests  then  surrounded  me;  the  dirt  roads 
at  times  were  almost  impassable,  and  my  health  was  wretched;  but  I  was 
determined  to  live  long  enough  if  possible  to  see  the  shrubs  and  trees  I  had 
purchased  flower  and  fruit  after  planting;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  owe  the 
long  extension  of  life  I  have  since  enjoyed  to  that  determination.  I  soon 
filled  my  garden  with  the  best  roses,  flowering  shrubs  and  bedding  plants 
and  in  time  of  drought  often  carried  water  to  them  on  moonlight  nights 
until  near  midnight,  and  in  that  work  I  was  unconsciously  regaining  my 
lost  health.  The  strawberry  has  always  been  my  favorite  small  fruit. 
McAvoy*s  Superior  and  Longworth's  Prolific  were  the  first  varieties  I 
planted,  and  were  tlie  first  generally  cultivated  in  eastern  Indiana.  They 
w^*e  seedlings,  for  .which  Nicholas  Longworth  paid  $300,  which  was 
considered  a  remarkable  price  at  that  time,  but  which  now  would  be  con- 
sidered a  trifle  for  a  very  fine  new  variety.  They  are  no  longer  grown 
here,  but  Longworth's  Prolific  is  still  a  standard  variety  in  California. 
Thoy  wer?  displaced  here  in  18G1  by  Wilson's  Albany,  which  for  many 
years  filled  our  markets  and  is  still  largely  grown  in  many  sections,  but 
here  it  gave  way  to  Crescent,  which  was  succeeded  by  Bubach.  Warfield, 
Ilaverlaud  and  Gandy.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  grower  to  supply  Muncie 
with  strawberries,  bcgliming  in  1858.  My  first  plantings  were  restricted, 
as  the  town  was  small  and  its  people  had  yet  to  learn  the  value. of  the 
strawberiy,  and  bought  them  sparingly  while  acquiring  a  taste  for  them. 
During  the  war  all  my  berries  were  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  an 
order  from  a  single  person  for  more  than  a  bushel  was  considered  a  large 
one.  Before  natural  gas  was  discovered  I  sent  many  of  my  berries  to 
agents  In  neighboring  towns.     Twenty-three  years  ago  my  best  berries 
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sometimes  sold  in  Indianapolis  for  $4.50  and  $5.00  per  bushel.  When  I 
began  to  market  strawberries,  boxes  for  them  were  not  used  here,  and 
they  were  picked  and  sold  as  wild  berries  were.  The  first  quart  box  fac- 
tory I  ever  heard  of  was  In  Burlington,  N.  J.,  from  whence  I  obtained  a 
supply  of  excellent  boxes.  The  first  marked  improvement  In  the  black- 
berry was  the  Lawton,  which  was  sent  out  in  1857.  Kittatlnny  followed 
it,  and  was  generally  considered  better.  Snyder,  on  account  of  Its  hardi- 
ness and  productiveness,  has  for  some  years  been  the  most  popular  market 
variety. 

In  my  Indiana  home  I  grew  all  ordinary  field  crops,  but  my  most 
pleasant  hours  were  spent  among  my  flowers  and  strawberries.  Among 
flowers,  roses  and  the  common  white  lily  (Lilium  Candidum)  were  my 
favorites.  I  first  saw  the  latter  in  a  neighbor's  garden  in  Washington, 
and  after  noting  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  my  first  thought  was  that  It 
was  the  finest  of  all  bulbous  flowers.  My  beds  of  flowers  were  beautiful, 
but  to  many  they  seemed  out  of  place  with  their  rude  surroundings,  and  1 
suspect  that  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  I  was  slightly  "daft"  in  some 
of  my  ways.  But  I  sometimes  met  with  an  enthusiastic  sympathizer. 
Carriages  in  1859  were  but  seldom  seen  on  my  road,  but  one.  on  a  summer 
day,  while  passing  my  place,  stopped  while  I  was  among  my  flowers  and 
a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance  and  most  graceful  manners  emerged  from 
it  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  such  beautiful  flowers  In  such 
a  wild  place.  He  passed  on,  but  what  he  said  made  a  deep  and  pleasant 
impression  on  my  mind.  It  is  always  safe  to  praise  a  flower  grower's  pets. 
Twenty  years  later  I  again  met  that  gentleman  at  a  meeting  of  the  Indi- 
ana Horticultural  Society.  I  first  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
Society,  in  1877,  which  was  held  that  year  in  Purdue  University,  and 
thereby  greatly  added  to  the  pleasure  of  my  later  life;  for  it  has 
indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  know  and  associate  with  the  pure-minded, 
gpenial  and  intelligent  men  and  women  who  have  composed  that  body. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  long  the  efficient  Secretary  of  that  Society,  first  Induced 
nae  to  become  one  of  its  members  — for  which  I  owe  him  many 
thanks.  At  that  meeting  I  identified  the  gentleman  who  twenty  years 
before  alighted  from  his  carriage  near  my  garden  and  so  warmly  admired 
my  flowers  in  the  person  of  Sylvester  Johnson— a  man  of  most  agreeable 
presence  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  Society's  most  efficient  presidents. 
My  meeting  with  him  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  and  was  the  begin- 
ning, I  believe,  of  a  friendship  which  time  only  strengthens.  I  then,  for 
the  first  time,  met  Dr.  Allen  Furnas,  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and 
genial  men  I  ever  knew,  who  always  seemed  to  carry  sunshine  with  him, 
and  who  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  store  of  horticultural  knowledge, 
which  he  was  always  anxious  to  impart  to  a  novice.  He  was  cheerful  and 
witty,  but  his  wit,  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  contained  no  sting.  He  was 
then  quite  old,  but  stalwart  and  very  alert.  He  died  In  California  a  few 
Tears  ago,  where  he  rem9ved  to  benefit  his  wife's  health.    A  photograph  of 
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the  members  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  was  taken,  after  his 
removal*  and  sent  to  him.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  quaint  wit,  I  quote,  from 
the  Indiana  Farmer,  the  following  from  his  letter  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  that  picture: 

"The  picture  represented  a  group  of  good-looking  men  and  women,  and 
smells  of  apples.  One  of  them  with  a  hat  on  would  do  for  an  agricultural 
editor.  A  gray-bearded,  bald  gentleman  looks  much  like  a  horticultural 
president  I  knew  'back  East.'  Two  other  gentlemen  with  but  little  foliage 
on  top  of  their  heads  look  like  horticultural  scribes.  It  can  not  be  that 
being  an  officer  would  make  one  bald!  There  is  a  man  standing  in  front 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  who  has  a  good  covering  for  his  caput  Several 
persons  In  the  picture  look  like  they  could  dig  trees,  prune,  bud  and  graft, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  are  lovers  and  growers  of  good  fruits.  There  are 
some  faces  in  the  group  that  I  do  not  identify,  but  I  feel  very  much  in- 
clined to  step  up  and  sliake  hands  with  the  whole  crowd.** 

The  "one  who  would  do  for  an  agricultural  editor'*  was  no  doubt  bis 
old  friend,  J.  G.  Kingsbury,  the  able  and  veteran  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  who  has  for  many  years  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  horticulture  and  its  kindred  pursuits  than 
any  other  path  I  have  ever  trodden.  The  passage  of  a  generation  from  the 
crndle  to  the  tomb  seems  like  a  brief  day  to  the  aged;  but  it  is  a  great 
boon  to  be  allowed  to  lift  our  heads  above  the  wave  of  time  and  view  this 
fair  world,  even  for  a  brief  existence.  The  days  of  our  youth  pass  "like 
a  glorious  roll  of  drums!"  In  their  midst  we  constantly  look  for  some- 
thing better,  which  never  comes,  until  we  are  at  last  aware  that  we  have 
unconsciously  sipped  the  sweetest  wine  of  life. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  HEARTH. 


MISS  GRACE  JULIAN  CLARK,  IRVINGTON. 


iPaper  read  at  the  June,  1903,  meeting  of  the  Marion  County  Horticultural  Society  held  at 

the  residence  of  W.  B.  Flick.] 

There  is  a  painting  by  Gabriel  Max,  now  the  property  of  Prof.  Ernst 
Haeclvel,  the  German  scientist,  which  represents  three  beings,  in  that  un- 
certain stage  betw^een  the  ape  and  man.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  copy  of 
this  picture  you  see  it  now,  for  it  possesses  a  fascination  which  indelibly 
fixes  it  in  the  mind.  The  father  stands  beside  a  tree,  In  an  attitude  of 
alertness,  ready  to  defend  those  dearest  to  him,  the  mother  and  child. 
There  is  strength  and  power  in  his  figure,  but  the  animal  so  largely  pre- 
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dominates  that  wo  turn  away  from  the  dull  eyes,  looking  stupidly  out  on 
the  world  around,  to  the  face  of  the  mother,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
It  l8  here  that  we  see  the  promise  of  that  tenderness  and  self-effacement 
which  at  length  came  to  distinguish  humanity  from  the  brutes.  As  one 
studies  this  picture,  not  only  does  the  whole  story  of  evolution,  the 
ascent  of  man,  which  Mr.  Drummond  tells  about  so  beautifully,  unroll 
itself  before  one,  but  the  sympathetic  eye  of  the  imagination  sees  there  the 
earliest  hearthstone,  the  tiny  germ  of  the  home  of  man.  Another  signifi- 
cant thought,  closely  connected  with  this,  is,  that  it  is  the  woman's  face 
that  is  pleasing.  In  her,  through  mother-love  and  suffering  for  others, 
did  the  soul  first  appear;  a  very  small  and  feeble  ray,  but  slowly  growing 
till  it  communicated  itself  to  her  sons,  and  in  time  resulted  in  altruism, 
with  its  blessings  to  mankind. 

But  whether  or  not  the  first  soul  found  its  lodgment  in  a  woman's 
form,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  condition  of  woman  has  been  the  gauge  and 
measure  of  Human  progress  throughout  the  ages,  and  the  transformation 
of  fbe  hearth  presupposes  and  depends  upon  the  transformation  of  woman. 
That  a  very  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  woman 
and  the  home  during  the  present  century  is  a  fact  much  commented  on 
in  our  day.  Whether  the  change  is  a  fortunate  one,  to  be  accepted  and 
rejoiced  in;  or  whether  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  out  of  which  good  will  one 
day  work  itself;  or  whether  it  is  a  real  calamity,  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
are  three  views  held  by  three  classes  of  people. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  take  the  view 
that  the  change  is  a  lamentable  one.  The  passing  of  the  center-table  and 
of  the  old-fashioned  grandmother  and  her  cap,  and  the  diminished  birth 
returns,  have  been  dwelt  on  eloquently  and  at  length,  as  signs  of  the 
degeneracy  of  our  times.  Women  have  been  arraigned  for  belonging  to 
too  many  clubs,  classes  and  philanthropic  societies;  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  home  has  been  set  before  us,  where  the  husband  is  an  effaced  sort  of 
creature,  the  children,  if  there  are  any,  all  running  wild,  and  a  general  air 
of  neglect  and  chaos  prevails.  We  are  almost  ready  to  express  gratified 
delight  in  the  old  Latin  epitaph  on  the  model  woman,  **Domum  servarit, 
lanam  fecit"— ahe  stayed  at  home  and  spun  wool. 

The  laudator  temporis  acti  is  always  with  her,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
despised.  He  calls  the  attention  of  the  busy,  rushing  world,  full  of  its 
own  conceit,  to  the  past,  and  if,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  puts  a  gilding  on 
the  past,  and  touches  it  up  so  that  the. original  is  often  lost  sight  of,  he 
nevertheless  does  well. 

Less  enthusiastic  than  this  critic  is  he  who,  lamenting  the  present 
changed  condition  of  things,  yet  seeks  to  reconcile  himself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  great  good  often  brings  in  its  train  some  evil,  which  must  be 
endured  patiently  for  the  sake  of  the  end  in  view.  He  argues  thus:  In 
the  old-fashioned  days  of  domesticity  it  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  home,  and 
the  grandmother,  and  large  families  flourished.    Woman  knew  nothing 
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of  business,  nothing  of,  politics,  little  of  boolis.  Her  activities  were -all 
necessarily  within  a  circle  circumscribed  and  dwarfing.  The  purely  do- 
mestic life  had  its  charms,  of  course,  but  it  was  one-sided.  With  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 
many  things  which  were  formerly  produced  In  the  home,  woman's  nature 
was  forced  to  turn  away  from  its  exclusive  and  single  channel  to  a  wider 
one,  with  various  branches;  and,  as  a  necessary  incident  to  this  transi- 
tion, it  may  be^that  domesticity  has  been  slighted.  But  the  advancement 
of  women  in  Intellectual  and  moral  strength,  even  if  it  necessitate  a  check 
on  the  Increase  of  population,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  If  they  should  make 
further  strides  towards  a  still  more  advanced  position,  and  it  should  work 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  domestic  life  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  simply 
be  accepted  as  an  incident  of  the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  ne"W. 
When,  as  a  result  of  the  new  freedom  given  to  women,  real  evils  sliall 
appear,  as  they  may,  they  will  necessarily  correct  themselves,  for  reforms 
do  not  go  backwards,  and  we  shall  reach  the  condition  of  womanhood  in 
society  as  it  ought  to  be.  Then,  too,  we  shall  have  the  ideal  home,  and  it 
will  be  a  better,  and  a  wider,  and  a  not  less  loving  home  than  we  had  in 
the  old  days.  The  full  development  of  man  or  woman  can  never  be  fatal 
to  the  alfections;  they  will  assert  themselves  always.  So  argues  Critic 
No.  2,  who  also  deserves  attention  and  consideration. 

vThe  critic  who  accepts  the  transformation  of  the  hearth  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  and  rejoices  in  the  new  conditions,  asks  us  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  good  old  days  before  there  was  any  change,  when  the 
white-capped  gi'andmother  is  supposed  to  have  flourished,  a. large  family 
was  the  great  desideratum  in  a  well-regulated  household,  and  the  home 
was  In  Its  so-called  palmiest  day. 

Rousseau,  whose  Emile  created  a  great  sensation  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  on  account  of  his  advanced  Ideas  on  a  number  of 
questions,  wrote  that  men  should  be  active  and  strong,  women  passive 
and  weak.  **It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  have  both  the  power  and  the 
will,  and  that  the  other  should  make  little  resistance."  This  being  estab- 
lished, it  follows  that  woman  Is  expressly  formed  to  please  man.  The 
man  ought  to  please  In  his  turn,  but  "his  great  merit  is  in  his  power,  and 
he  pleases  merely  because  he  is  strong.''  This  reformer  proceeds  thns: 
"Every  daughter  ought  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  her  mother,  and 
every  wife  of  the  same  religion  as  her  husband;  for,  though  such  religion 
should  be  false,  that  docility  which  induces  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
submit  takes  away,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  criminality  of  their  error. 
As  authority  ought  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  women,  it  is  ndt  so 
needful  to  explain  to  them  the  reasons  for  their  belief,  as  to  lay  down  pre- 
cisely the  tenets  they  are  to  believe.' 

Although  such  a  woman  might  make  a  beautiful  looking  grandmother, 
we  can  not  imagine  her  conducting  the  affairs  of  home  in  any  very  satis- 
factory way.    She  certainly  could  never  be  reproached  for  being  masea- 
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line,  or  getting  out  of  her  spliere;  but  was  she  fitted  to  superintend  the 
education  of  even  her  small  children,  and  could  she  inspire  any  one  with 
respect?  She  probably  possessed  the  '*shy  graces"  that  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  being  lacking  in  the  modern  college-bred  young  woman. 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  charm  that  in  the  minds  of  some  good  people 
is  inseparable  from  delicate  weakness  and  innocent  ignorance^  But  the 
only  true  and  genuine  "shy  graces"  are  not  confined  to  any  sex  or  any 
age.  They  are  the  fruit  of  that  real  gentleness  of  spirit  and  refinement 
of  feeling  that  are  the  basis  of  true  modesty.  They  are  the  "angelic  man- 
ners and  celestial  charms"  of  which  Petrarch  writes  that  the  very  memory 
saddens  while  it  delights,  because  it  makes  all  other  possessions  seem 
trivial.  The  women  whom  we  love  and  admire  most  have  these  graces; 
and  they  are  also  the  possession  of  our  ideal  men.  They  were  among  the 
great  qualities  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  they  sat  easily  on  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  the  sad  Mazzire.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  greater  free- 
dom given  to  woman  is  destined  to  mar  her  nature  or  deprive  it  of  any 
charm.  "An  Instinct  no  more  pervasive  than  this,  a  charm  that  goes  no 
deeper,  can  hardly  be  worth  deserving." 

In  the  days  of  Rousseau,  and  even  later,  Dr.  Fordyce's  sermons  used 
to  be  presented  to  young  ladles.  He  tells  them  that  "men  desire  in  every 
woman  soft  features,  and  a  flowing  voice,  a  form  not  robust,  and 
demeanor  delicate  and  gentle."  Speaking  to  women  whose  husbands 
habitually  neglect  them,  he  continues:  "Had  .you  behaved  to  them 
with  more  respectful  observance;  studying  their  humors,  submitting  to 
their  opinions,  giving  soft  answers  to  hasty  words,  making  it  your  daily 
care  to  relieve  their  anxieties,  to  enliven  the  hour  of  dullness,  and  call  up 
ideas  of  felicity,  your  home  might  at  this  day  have  been  the  abode  of 
domestic  bliss." 

This  is  very  quaint,  printed  with  the  long  ss;  but  a  little  of  it  goes  a 
great  way.  Miss  Austin's  young  ladles  read  Dr.  Fordyce*s  sermons,  and 
with  their  endless  chatter  about  marriage  and  settlements,  balls  and  din- 
ners, are  interesting  because  they  enable  us  to  see  how  enormous  a  stride 
we  have  made  since  then.  Charlotte  Lucas'  reflections  on  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Collins  are  extremely  edifying:  "Mr.  Collins,  to  be  sure,  was 
neither  sensible  nor  agreeable;  his  society  was  irksome.  But  still  he 
would  be  her  husband.  Without  thinking  highly  either  of  men  or  of  mat- 
rimony, marriage  had  always  been  her  ol)ject;  it  was  the  only  honorable 
provision  for  well-educated  young  women  of  small  fortune,  and  however 
uncertain  of  giving  happiness,  must  be  their  pleasantest  preservative  from 
want !" 

Dr.  Gregory's  Legacy  to  His  Daughters  was  another  book  much 
esteemed  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  This  wise  parent 
counseled  his  girls  not  to  dance  with  spirit,  lest  the  men  who  beheld  them 
might  suppose  that  they  were  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  protection, 
or  else  might  suspect  their  modesty;   and  he  added:    "Be  careful  in  dis- 
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playing  your  good  sense.  It  will  be  thought  you  assume  a  superiority  over 
the  rest  of  the  company.  But  if  you  happen  to  have  any  learning,  keep 
it  a  profound  secret,  especially  from  the  men,  who  generally  look  with  a 
jealous  and  malignant  eye  on  a  woman  of  great  parts  and  a  cultivated 
understanding/'  Solomon's  advice  to  **get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  get- 
ting get  understanding,"  was  supi>osed  to  apply  to  men  only.  Those  were 
the  days  when  it  was  affirmed  that  "women  could  not  be  Instructed  in  the 
system  of  botany  consistently  with  female  delicacy."  Dr.  Johnson 
"thought  portrait-painting  an  improper  employment  for  a  woman.  Public 
practice  of  any  art,  and  staring  in  men's  faces,  is  very  indelicate  in  a 
female."  And  Boswell  also  assures  us  that  he  considered  literature  as 
unsuited  to  a  "delicate  female"  as  painting.  Of  a  literary  woman  who 
was  reputed  to  be  paying  great  attention  to  dress,  be  observed  that  "she 
was  better  employed  at  her  toilet  than  using  her  pen."  This  remark 
might,  indeed,  be  made  with  great  propriety  of  some  of  the  literary 
women  of  our  own  times. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  were  very 
fully  stated  when  her  husband  said  that  "she  could  read  any  ETnglish  book 
without  much  spelling;  but  for  pickling,  preserving,  and  cookery,  none 
could  excel  her."  He  never  disputed  her  abilities  at  making  a  goose  pie, 
but  he  begged  her  to  leave  argument  to  him!  And  Mrs.  Primrose  felt 
that  praise  could  go  no  further  when  she  said  that  her  girls  had  a  "good 
education."  "They  can  read,  write,  and  past  accounts;  they  understand 
their  needle,  broad-stitch,  cross  and  change,  and  all  manner  of  plain  work; 
they  can  pink,  point  and  frill,  and  know  something  of  music;  my  eldest 
can  cut  paper,  and  my  youngest  has  a  very  pretty  manner  of  telling  for- 
tunes upon  the  cards." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft  lamented  the  insipidity  of 
the  conversation  of  those  "women  whose  time  is  spent  in  making  bonnets, 
and  the  whole  mischief  of  trimmings,  not  to  mention  shopping,  bargaln- 
hutning,"  etc.  Abigail  Adams  felt  herself  alone  much  of  her  life  so  far  as 
the  companionship  of  women  who  could  understand  and  sympathize  with 
her  was  concerned.  Not  that  she  had  had  early  educational  advantages, 
for  she  grew  up  at  a  time  when,  as  she  asserted,  "it  was  fashionable  to 
ridicule  female  learning,"  and  she  often  expressed  regret  that  she  was 
not  better  fitted  to  instruct  her  children.  But  she  taught  herself  history, 
French,  and  many  other  things  in  order  to  aid  them;  and  such  were  her 
wisdom  and  goodness  and  high  character  that  she  was  a  constant  stimulus 
to  them. 

In  one  of  those  charming  letters  to  her  husband  when  he  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Continental  Congress,  Mrs.  Adams  begged  him,  while 
engaged  in  law-making,  to  "remember  the  ladies,  and  be  more  generous 
to  them  than  your  ancestors.  Remember,  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they 
could.    If  particular  care  and  attention  Is  not  paid  to  the  (us)  ladies,  we 
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are  determined  to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound 
by  any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation." 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  the  home  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams 
was  one  of  the  kind  which  we  iilce  to  picture  to  ourselves.  There  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  perfect  union,  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  love. 
One  did  not  look  up  to  the  other,  because  both  looked  straight  across.  The 
constant  and  unwearied  attention  of  father  and  mother  to  the  training  of 
their  children  in  every  virtue  and  grace  may  well  be  a  model  for  every 
age.  "Our  lovely  babes"  are  daily  the  theme  of  John  Adams'  thoughts  in 
the  midst  of  the  cares  of  state;  and  she,  never  neglecting  her  little  king- 
dom, was  constantly  writing  to  him  concerning  questions  of  government, 
liberty,  and  the  public  welfare.  Both  were  domestic,  but  home  did  not 
bound  their  Interests.  Identical  in  opinions  and  purposes,  there  existed 
between  them  a  delightful  feeling  of  equality  and  comradeship  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life. 

Such  homes  are  much  less  rare  nowadays  than  they  ever  were  before. 
The  average  woman  is  better  fitted  to  do  her  part  in  the  making  of  home 
than  she  was  one  hundred  or  fifty  years  ago.  And  the  average  man  is 
learning  that  a  part  of  his  duty  lies  here  also. 

In  those  days  when  the  home  marked  the  boundaries  of  a  woman's 
world,  she  had  no  legal  existence.  As  an  individual  her  rights  before  the 
law  are  now  fully  recognized;  and,  although  her  political  disabilities  have 
not  yet  been  entirely  removed,  she  can  acquire  and  hold  property  and 
carry  on  any  sort  of  business.  Not  only  is  she  an  equal  partner  in  the 
home,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  the  education  of  the  average  American 
woman  today,  as  far,  at  least,  as  a  knowledge  of  books  is  concerned,  is 
sui)erior  to  that  of  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Ruskin  said,  not  so  many  years  ago,  that  the  average  woman's 
idea  of  life  was  to  dress  herself  and  her  children  becomingly,  and  leave 
cards  on  her  acquaintances.  That  was  her  "real  notion  of  the  matter,"  he 
said,  "and  modern  Christian  women's  generally,  so  far  as  they  have  got 
any  notions  at  all  under  their  bonnets  and  the  skins  of  the  dead  robins 
they  have  stuck  in  them."  If  Mr.  Ruskln's  picture  was  a  true  one  we 
have  traveled  far  since  then.  Such  a  woman  would  certainly  justify 
Petruchio's  boast.  But  Catherine  is  no  longer  pleased  to  be  considered 
"my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything;"  and  Petruehio  now  blushes  that  such 
words  ever  passed  his  lips. 

The  woman  with  such  a  view  of  life  as  Mr.  Ruskin  described  could 
not  have  an  ideal  nor  a  real  home.  But  this  is  not  the  woman  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  She  has  a  home,  and  a  center-table,  and,  generally,  children.  If 
she  belongs  to  clubs,  she  does  not  on  that  account  neglect  domestic  duties. 
I  am  told  that  even  the  woman  whose  name  appears  on  the  lists  of  twenty- 
six  clubs  is  a  perfect  housekeeper;  and,  though  I  can  not  vouch  for  it,  and 
it  seems  incredible,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  geniuses,  and  some- 
times we  live  very  near  them  in  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
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If  boarding-houses  and  flats  are  on  the  increase,  and  there  are  many 
women  who  contribute  nothing  materially,  Intellectually,  or  morally,  to 
society,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  many  flats  are  real  homes,  though  surely 
not  the  most  desirable,  and  good-for-nothing  women  wiU  grow  fewer  as 
the  true  idea  of  womanhood  asserts  itself.  There  will  always  be  silly 
women,  who  care  more  for  an  empty  social  position  than  for  home  and 
children,  who  find  in  extravagance  of  living  and  dress  their  "only  expres- 
sion of  a  vague  desire  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  life."  Such  speci- 
ments  are  no  more  discouraging  nowadays  than  "all  the  generation  of 
thoughtless  fair  who  have  danced  idly  dow^n  the  forgotten  past"  We  can 
not  Judge  correctly  by  them,  for  if  they  had  been  real  forerunners  we 
should  not  have  advanci^d,  but  stood  still,  or  gone  backwards.  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  we  are  the  descendants  in  a  direct  line,  through  long  cen- 
turies of  wandering  and  travail,  of  that  virtuous  woman  whose  price  was 
far  above  rubies: 


ii 


The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in  her. 

And  he  shnll  have  no  lack  of  gain. 

She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil 

All  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax. 

And  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 

She  conslderoth  a  field  and  buyeth  it; 

With  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength, 

And  mak'eth  strong  her  arms. 

She  perceiveth  tliat  her  merchandise  is  profitable: 

Her  lamp  gocth  not  out  by  night. 

She  spreadeth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor; 

Yea.  slie  roachcth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates 

When  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

Strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing, 
And  she  laugheth  at  the  time  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
And  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
And  eatoth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed; 
Her  husband  also,  and  he  pralseth  her." 
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1  know  that  some  of  her  descendants  are  among  you,  for  report  has 
gone  abroad  of  the  versatility  and  enterprising  activity-  of  your  club 
women.  We  have  heard  of  your  work  In  the  Free  Kindergarten,  among 
the  poor,  in  the  management  of  the  Orphans'  Home,  In  temperance  and 
the  churches.  We  were  rejoiced  to  learn,  at  the  ConnersvlUe  meeting, 
about  your  "Glasses  for  the  Public,"  and  I  hope  other  clubs  were  inspired 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 


EARLY   TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES   OF   INDIANA.    "IN   THE 

DAYS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNK." 

[Read  at  th«  Marion  County  Agricaltaral  and  Horticultural  Society.] 

This  is  the  theme  allotted.  As  this  is  a  kind  of  class  meeting  of  the  old 
folks,  so,  as  in  the  Methodist  class  meeting,  experience  is  the  test  of  the 
speaker.  So  for  this  occasion  the  experience  of  the  trials— troubles  tra- 
versing the  highways  of  Indiana,  will  mainly  be  the  record,  "quorum  pars 
ful."  (That  is,  about  seventy-flve  years  past.)  Prior  to  that  time,  history- 
tradition  must  supply. 

By  the  acts  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Indiana,  the  site  of  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Indianapolis,  approved  January  6,  1821. 
Corydon,  Harrison  County,  bordering  the  Ohio  River,  had  been  the  capital 
since  1810.  Public  opinion  demanded  a  central  location.  From  the  year 
1816  the  attention  of  the  Iiegislature  had  been  directed  to  the  facilities  of 
better  roads  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  the  State. 

An  act  approved  January  9,  1821,  three  days  after  Indianapolis  was 
selected  as  the  capital,  authorized  the  location  of  a  road  from  Lawrence-, 
burg  to  the  "seat  of  government." 

In  the  session  of  the  Legislature  In  1821-22,  a  law  was  enacted  author- 
izing quite  a  number  of  roads  that  found  their  ferminus  at  Indianapolis, 
notably  Horseshoe  Bend,  via  Paoli.  Palestine,  Bloomington:  Mock*s  Ferry, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  via  Corydon,  Salem,  Brownstown:  Madison,  via  Ver- 
non, Columbus;  Lawrenceburg  and  Brookville;  Oxford,  via  ConnersvlUe, 
and  points  on  the  Ohio  State  line,  via  Richmond.  This  act  appointed 
Christopher  Harrison  as  commissioner  to  apply  for  and  receipt  from  the 
United  States  government  $100,000.  known  as  the  3-per-cent.  fund,  which 
as  commissioner  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  various  special  commis- 
sioners for  the  roads  designated  by  the  act,  to  build  their  respective  roads. 

In  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Legislature  other  roads  were  author- 
ized as  the  settlements  of  various  parts  of  the  State  demanded.  In  1835 
the  State  determined  on  a  universal  system  of  roads,  railroads  and  canals, 
and  passed  laws  which  would  have  made  each  village,  town,  city— In  fact, 
every  farm— neighbors  to  Indianapolis  and  the  various  commercial  centers 
of  business  In  the  United  States. 

a&'Affri. 
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Quite  a  different  thing  to  have  transportation  on  paper,  instead  of  on 
land  and  water. 

Indiana  niarl^ed  uphill  on  paper,  but  downhill  on  fact. 

At  first,  trails,  instead  of  roads.  Trails  were  niarlied  by  chips  cut  out 
of  the  trees.  After  a  time  roads  were  so  marked.  One  such  has  lingered 
to  our  time.  The  "Three  Notch  Road"  down  Meridian  Street,  soutb 
through  Johnson,  Brown  and  other  counties  to  the  Ohio  River,  is  an  evi- 
dence. It  is  so  known  in  Marion  County  and  took  its  name  from  the 
"three  chips"  made  by  the  nx  on  tlie  tret^s. 

My  grandfather,  Matthias  R.  Nowland.  came  from  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, in  October,  1820,  reaching  Indianapolis  in  November.  He  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  ''Little  Kentucky  River,"  a  short  distance 
east  from  Madison,  struck  a  trail  that  led  to  Versailles,  Ripley  County, 
and  then  struck  "Berry's  Trail,"  that  led  him  to  Indianapolis.  His  trans- 
portation consisted  of  a  six-horse  wagon,  in  which  were  the  heavy  pieces 
of  furniture,  horses,  on  which  featlier  beds  were  lashed,  forming  plat- 
forms for  the  children  to  perch  on,  and  two  horses  with  sidesaddles  for  his 
mother  and  wife,  reminding  Uncle  John  of  a  "cavalcade  of  Bedouins." 
On  one  my  mother  and  Uncle  John  were  riding;  the  horse  stumbled;  chil- 
dren were  almost  smothered  in  the  feather  bed  avalanche  on  which  they 
were  seated. 

In  time  trails  gave  place  to  roads.  The  classification  would  truthfully 
read,  "Swamp,  corduroy,  ruts,  sink-holes,  once  in  a  while  road." 

These  were  the  greetings  of  the  immigrant  who  sought  the  forest-clnd 
wilds  of  Indiana.  Common  sense,  the  best  kind  of  sense,  was  the  school 
teacher  that  taught  where  were  the  best  roads,  the  best  water,  the  best 
camping  places,  the  best  site  for  the  log  cabin— the  best  residence  that  has 
been  devised  for  human  kind,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer. 

With  such  roads,  such  trails,  no  gravel,  no  turnpikes,  emigrants  flocked 
to  the  forest-clad  soil  of  Indiana. 

Everything  in  Nature's  normal  scenery  and  beauty.  No  bridges,  some- 
times a  ferry,  sometimes  a  ford:  swimming  horses  always  at  a  premium. 
If  the  rivers  and  creeks  were  out  of  their  banks,  camp  till  the  water  would 
run  out. 

God  honored  the  noble  men  and  still  nobler  women  that  dared  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  the  Indiana's  stealthy  approach,  the  cries  of  panther, 
wolves,  wildcats,  the  deadly  rattlesnake,  copperhead,  water  moccasin,  to 
make  of  Indiana  a  garden  spot.  Dela wares,  Miamis,  Shawnees  must  give 
place  to  the  civilization  of  God's  chosen  people. 

My  grandfather  used  eight  days  to  get  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Indian- 
apolis, about  eighty-five  miles.  When  our  family  went  from  Indianapolis 
to  Jeffersonville  in  May,  1836,  .we  traveled  over  gobd  roads,  the  best  that 
Indiana  furnished.  Hard  foundation,  at  times  well  graded,  no  bridges, 
ferries  over  streams,  splendid  weather,  light  carriage  with  two  horses, 
pnd  a  saddle  horse,  that  those  in  the  carriage  might  rest  a  spell.  ^ 


^ 
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With  all  these  traveling  charms,  we  left  Indianapolis,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  via  Franklin,  Coliimlms.  Uockford,  Brownstown,  Salem,  Provi- 
dence, and  reached  Jefferson ville  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday,  and  were  con- 
fii-atulated  over  our  remarkably  quick  trip.  About  125  miles  we  traveled. 
There  were  then  no  railroads  in  the  State.  Now  the  same  cities  are  108 
miles  apart.    The  time  employed  by  the  fastest  train  is  three  hours. 

The  State  of  Indiana  in  1835  asked  the  United  States  government  to 
detail  army  officers  competent  to  the  task,  whose  duty  was  to  survey  and 
locate  a  route  from  Indianapolis  to  the  most  feasible  point  on  the  Ohio 
River,  where,  a  railroad  could  bo  most  speedily  and  economically  built. 
This  was  bringing  into  practice  an  insane  utterance  of  Gov.  James  Brown 
Ray  who.  In  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  in  1831,  ventured  to  say,  '*Before 
twenty  years  are  past,  freight  would  be  brought  by  steam  wagons  to 
Indianapolis  from  the  Ohio  River."  That  remark  sealed  Gov.  Ray's  sanity. 
lie  never  recovered  from  the  taint  of  an  unsound  mind. 

The  detail  was  made  from  the  army.  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  River,  had 
brainy  men  in  Governor  William  Hendricks,  Joseph  G.  Marshall,  Jere- 
miah Sullivan,  Michael  G.  Bright,  William  McKee  Dunn  and  others  In- 
fluential in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  State.  Madison  went  wild 
over  the  men  detailed  for  the  survey:  dinners,  balls,  all  the  round  of 
hospitalities  were  lavislw^d  upon  the  otiiceis. 

The  survey  embraced  Lawrenceburg  and  Madison  from  Indianapolis, 
and  from  Columbus  to  Jefferson  ville.  When  completed  the  officer  in 
charge  reported  that  Madison  was  the  most  feasible  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  that  was  available  as  a  railroad  route,  notwithstanding  the  "big 
hlir*  that  must  be  excavated  to  let  the  railroad  down  to  the  river.  The 
report  of  the  officers  was  tal^en  a  little  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  **not  to  be  broken  or  amended." 

Samuef  T.  Gillette  lived  in  Madison.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Influences  were  brought  to  bear  at  Washington,  and 
GlUolte  was  detailed  as  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  railroad  from  Madison 
to  Indianapolis.  A  long  acquaintance  with  the  county  around  Madison 
made  him  especially  adapted  for  his  duties  as  engineer  in  charge.  Taking 
the  notes  and  reports  of  the  army  ofl^cers.  after  careful  study,  Gillette 
knew  of  a  creek  that  would  cross  the  contemplated  survey  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  hill  top.  and  by  following  the  creek,  reach  the  river  bottoms, 
two  or  throe  miles  west  of  Madison,  from  which  point  Mndlson  could  be 
reached  on  a  level  with  the  town.  He  reported  his  survey  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  but  they  overruled  his  survey  and  insisted  in  following  the 
survey  of  the  army  officers.  This  conclusion  made.  Mr.  Gillette  promptly 
resigned  as  engineer,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  1  won't  be  a  party  to  a  scheme 
for  swindling  the  State  of  Indiana  out  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars." 

He  resigned,  went  back  to  the  navy,  and  in  1837  he  went  on  a  cruise  In 
the  ^feditteranean  Sea  had  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  teachings 
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of  bis  mother's  Bible  were  reinforced  by  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  became 
cou verted,  Joined  tbe  Indiana  conference  as  a  preacher  and  went  to  his 
reward  in  heaven  as  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Gillette. 

The  report  of  the  army  officers  was  false  In  another  way.  The  notes 
that  they  furnished  of  the  survey  between  Columbus  and  Jeffersonville 
were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Indianapolis,  and  when, 
the  Jeffersonville  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1&19,  William  G.  Arm- 
strong, the  President,  remembering  the  former  i*eport  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  found  the  notes,  and  the  road  from  Jeffersonville 
to  Columbus  was  laid  on  the  same  route,  saving  three  miles  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Muscatltack  River. 

The  building  of  the  Madison  road  bankrupted  Indiana.  After  about 
four  years,  the  State  turned  it  over  to  a  corporation  of  Individuals.  It 
took  one  year  to  extend  the  road  to  Columbus,  another  year  to  Edinburg, 
and  fifteen  months  from  Edinburg  to  Indianapolis  where  Jerry  Johnson, 
standing  on  a  pile  of  lumber  where  the  Old  Madison  Depot  stood  on  South 
Street,  seeing  the  train  coming  out  of  the  valley  of  Pleasant  Run,  ex- 
claimed, '*Ilere  she  comes,  hell  on  wheels.*' 

September,  1847,  your  speaker  was  on  the  first  passenger  train  thai 
came  to  Greenwood.  There  was  a  turntable  at  Franklin.  The  train  was 
reversed,  and  we  were  backed  up  to  Greenwood.  There  the  stage  met  us, 
took  us  to  George  Noble's,  the  stage  stand,  where  we  had  a  delightful 
Uoosier  dinner.  This  over,  Samuel  Merrill,  President  of  the  Madtson 
railroad,  started  for  the  railroad  grades,  a  hundred  yards  east.  We  called, 
*'Mr.  Merrill  won't  you  go  with  us  on  the  stage V" 

His  reply  was,  *'John,  the  boys  are  laying  the  track  on  tbe  road.  I 
must  walk  up  and  see  how  they  are  getting  on."  Honor  to  the  name  of 
Samuel  Merrill,  President  of  the  Madison  Railroad,  whose  obligations  to 
duty  made  him  walk  ten  miles  on  the  roadbed  to  see  *'how  they  were  get- 
ting on."  What  president  of  1903  would  do  so?  When  the  railroad  was 
finished  the  fare  was  $4.50,  time  four  hours;  now  $3.20,  time  three  hours. 

Concord  stages,  In  late  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  months,  and 
mud  wagons  In  other  months. 

An  experience,  January,  1848:  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  10  a.  m.  Mud 
wagon  for  Greencastle;  three  miles  gravel  road  to  Eagle  Creek.  One 
thousand  pounds  mail.  Husband,  wife,  two  children  and  your  speaker 
passengers.  Four  Kentucky  horses  drawing;  way-bill  instructions,  "Put 
this  coach  through  in  good  style  and  time." 

Just  beyond  Eagle  Creek,  first  mud-hole.  Pried  the  coach  out.  Freezing 
weather;  mind  made  up  easier  to  walk  than  pry.  Left  Uncle  Sam*s  mall 
coach,  called  mud  wagon,  walked  to  Bellvllle,  got  there  Just  as  supper 
was  called.  Went  In,  ate,  and  was  ready  when  the  coach  came.  Stage 
stand  west,  one  mile  east  of  Stllesvlile,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Indian- 
apolis, time  0  p.  m.  Eleven  hours  on  the  way.  Awful.  (I  use  this  word 
in  its  original  signification.)    Roads  freezing,  letting  the  horses  go  In  half- 
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knee  deep,  half  way  np  to  the  axles  on  the  coach.  Four  horses  stood 
ready  to  be  hitched  on.  An  expostulation:  "Driver,  are  you  going  on 
this  night?"  Passengers  nearly  frozen;  dark  as  midnight;  not  well  for 
walking;  the  first  time  the  words  "you  uns"  reached  the  ear. 

*'Well,  if  *you  uns'  will  say  that  it  Is  unsafe  to  go  on,  will  stop  till 
morning."    '*Hand  out  your  waybill." 

For  the  first  time  my  handwriting  was  placed  on  a  "public  document** 
Husband  and  wife  and  your  speaker  "certified  t^at  we  were  passengers 
In  the  coach  named  In  the  waybill,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  go  on  this  night." 

Went  into  the  comfortable  stage  stand,  half  frozen;  warm  fire,  two 
story  featherbed,  blankets,  coverlets,  etc.  Breakfast  at  5  o*clock  next 
morning.  On  the  coach  before  6  o'clock  a.  m.  Reach  Putnamville,  16 
miles,  at  12  m.  Took  dinner.  Knew  the  driver  that  went  through  Green- 
castle  to  GrawfordsviUe. 

Said  "Jlmmie,  how  soon  will  you  start? 

"Five  minutes." 

"Leave  my  carpet  bag  at  Mrs.  Elders. 

"AU  right.** 

Took  Walker's  line,  and  beat  Uncle  Sam's  line  one  hour.  Five  miles 
to  Greencastle;  from  Indianapolis,  traveling  time  10%  hours;  miles  forty- 
five.  One  part  of  the  night  sleeping  on  two-story  featherbed  about  seven 
hours.  And  all  because  of  Indiana's  ways  of  transportation.  The  year 
before,  on  horseback,  a  similar  experience. 

No  one  of  the  present  age  has  any  idea  of  the  ways  of  getting  around 
over  Indiana. 

At  that  time  railroads  on  paper  were  legislated  Into  being,  canals  on 
paper  were  enacted.  The  Whitewater,  the  Central,  traversing  the  valley 
of  White  River  from  Muncle  and  was  operated  from  Broad  Ripple  to 
Waverly,  at  the  Bluffs  In  Morgan  County,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo  with  the  Ohio  River  at  Evans viUe, 
stand  as  monumental  evidences  of  Hoosler  partial  financial  failures. 

The  Whitewater  Canal  ran  from  Cambridge  City  down  the  Whitewater 
Valley,  through  ConnersviUe,  Laurel,  Brookvllle  to  Lawrenceburg,  fur- 
nishing mill  sites,  and  ready  communication  for  the  produce  of  merchan- 
dise, machinery  and  everything  needed  to  embellish  the  "Hoosler  Nests" 
that  found  lodgment  on  the  most  beautiful  scenic  river  of  Indiana. 

Now  a  branch  of  the  "Big  Four"  System  traverses  the  firm  banks  of 
what  was  one  of  the  noted  canals  of  Indiana. 

This  canal  opened  up  to  the  world  the  most  lovely,  fertile,  enjoyable 
section  of  our  loved  State. 

"We  have  here  in  Marlon  County,  the  relic  of  "The  Central  Canal"  con- 
necting the  ancient  town  of  Broad  Ripple  with  the  capital  of  Indiana. 
To  us  it  speaks  of  "the  dam"  (no  profanity),  "bass  fishing."  "big  cut," 
"skating,"  "ice,"  and  the  possible  hope  of  supplying  water  to  the  city  in 
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the  event  of  a  great  fire,  when  the  pumps  of  the  Indianapolis  Water  Com- 
pany fall  to  fill  the  waterniains  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  remember  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, lumber  and  wood.  Many  recall  the  fishing  parties  and  frolics  in  the 
Qatboats  that  used  to  ply  the  water  of  the  "raging  canal." 

The  "Wabash  and  Erie"  was  of  infinite  service  in  developing  the  lands 
of  the  Wabash  Valley,  furnishing  an  outlet  for  timber,  lumber,  wheat* 
etc.,  from  Lafayette  to  Toledo,  and  a  corresponding  influx  of  merchandise, 
machinery,  that  mal^e  the  Wabash  Valley  one  of  the  most  desirable  sec- 
lions  of  Indiana. 

It  was  partly  navigable  from  Evansville  north  to  Daviess  County. 
My  memory  is  that  a  large  section  of  the  canal  was  not  used  for  naviga- 
tion between  Washington,  Daviess  County  and  Lafayette. 

From  Lafayette  to  Toledo  regular  lines  of  passengers  and  freight  boats 
were  employed  for  years.  This  was  a  relief  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of 
Indiana  neighboring  on  the  canal.  One  trip  from  Logansport,  Indiana, 
to  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  indellibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  Leaving  Indian- 
apolis at  10  o'clocli  at  night  In  a  Concord  stage  coach,  four  horses  attached, 
we  went  north  on  the  Miciiigan  Road  bound  for  Logansport 

About  four  miles  had  been  passed  when  we  came  to  the  usual  watering 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  Black  as  midnight.  Four  passengers, 
husband,  wife  and  child  not  over  a  year  old.  My  place  on  the  stage  was 
with  tlie  driver.  Alwaj's  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  driver -on  the 
stage,  the  captain  and  pilots  on  boats. 

The  woman  was  the  most  quarrelsome  specimen  of  humanity  that  has 
crossed  my  path,  and  her  husband  seemed  to  be  the  target  for  her  com- 
plaints. Glad  I  was  on  tlie  outside  with  llie  driver.  After  watering  the 
horses,  in  an  effort  to  get  iiack  on  tlie  traveled  road,  the  light  wheel  struck 
a  stump,  and  over  went  the  stage.  "Oh  ray  baby  la  killed,  my  baby  is 
killed."  were  the  screams  and  screeches  that  poured  out  of  that  woman's 
mouth.  Opening  the  door  of  the  stage,  out  came  the  man,  out  came  the 
woman,  and  the  baby  never  woke  up.  IIow  it  could  sleep  when  that 
woman  was  quarreling  with  her  husband  I  never  could  guess.  Nor  can 
I  now  explain  the  mystery.  Suftice  it  to  say,  if  that  woman  had  l)roken 
her  arm.  it  would  have  been  retributive  justice  for  the  past,  and  a  judg- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  night,  for  she  did  not  cease  quarreling  with  her 
husband  till  we  rested  at  the  tavern  kept  by  Col.  Vigus  at  Logansport, 
the  next  morning,  where  a  Hooslor  breakfast  awaited  us. 

About  7  o'clock  p.  m.  the  horn  of  the  canal  boat  summoned  us,  forty 
to  fifty  passengers,  out  of  the  cabin,  on  the  deck.  The  cabin  boys  made 
up  the  beds  or  bunks.  Rouse  up  by  daylight.  Bunks  and  liods  gave  way 
to  the  breakfast  tables.  Good  victuals.  On  deck.  Three  horses  tandem 
made  about  five  miles  an  hour.  Scenery  beautiful.  Air  delightful.  Quite 
a  difference  as  compared  with  the  United  States  mail  coach. 

Travel  too  slow;  might  do  for  freight.     As  it  was,  the  investment  in 
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the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  opened  up  the  vast  resources  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  with  the  water  power  for  mills  and  machinery  as  long  as  the  banks 
of  the  canal  stood  to  contain  the  water. 

Such  were  the  facilities  for  transportation  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
had  found,  and  were  provided  with,  by  the  energy,  hard  labor,  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  Indiana  one  of  the  fore- 
most  States  of  the  Union. 

We  have  had  our  difficulties,  our  trials,  our  hardships,  all  conquered 
by  the  common  sense,  industry,  grace  that  Our  Father  has  blessed  our 
Hoosier  family,  both  native  and  foreign-born,  with.  Those  of  us  who 
have  gone  through  the  fight,  see  the  victory  all  the  way. 

Glad  are  we  to  hand  down  the  achievements  from  1816  to  1903  as  the 
offspring  of  the  valiant  men  and  women  who  have  toiled  and  labored  to 
transmit  to  the  future  the  victories,  the  joys,  the  pleasures,  the  indwelling 
delights,  that  filled  up  the  soul  of  those  who  have  discharged  their  duty 
to  humanity,  to  God. 

Bad  roads,  slow  travel,  combined  with  an  abundance  of  common  sense, 
will  work  out  an  abundant  harvest,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  human 
judgments. 

Now,  Pullman  coaches,  forty  to  seventy  miles  an  hour,  cars  with 
capacity  for  sixty  tons  of  freight.  Even  now,  the  railroads  have  their 
own  time.    No  use  for  solar  time. 

Watt's  old  tea  kettle  must  give  place  to  Ben  Franklin's  lightning; 
trolley  instead  of  coaches;  lightning  instead  of  steam.  And  all  this  in  the 
lifetime  of  Indiana  Hooslers,  who  thank  the  Lord  that  they  have  found 
"pleasant  pastures"  within  the  parallelogram,  bounded  in  the  north  by  the 
Lake  and  State  of  Michigan,  on  the  East  by  Ohio,  on  the  South  by  the 
Ohio  River  and  Kentucky,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Wabash  River  and 
Illinois. 
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(Stenographic  Notes  by  A.  O.  Reser.) 
Edited  by  H.  E.  VAN  NORMAN,  Secretary. 


OFPICESIiS  OF  THE3  INDIANA  STATE}  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION. 

P9ESIDEI7T8. 

0.  B.  Plumb,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County , 1891-1893 

Partlett  Woods,  Crown  Point,  Lake  County 1893-1894 

W.  S.  Commons,  Centre vllle,  Wayne  County 1894-1895 

C.  S.  Plumb,  Lafayette.  Tippecanoe  County 1895-1896 

O.  A.  Stubbs,  Lewis  vllle,  Henry  County 1896-1897 

S.  B.  Woods,  Lottaville.  Lake  County 1897-1898 

J.  J.  W.  Blllingsley,  Indianapolis,  Marion  County 1898-1899 

C.  B.  Benjamin,  LeRoy,  Lake  County 1899-1900 

C.  S.  Plumb,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County 1900-1902 

J.  M.  Knox,  Lebanon,  Boone  County 1902-1903 

Samuel  Schlosser,  Plymouth,  Marshall  County 1903-1903 

p.  B.  Johnson,  Mooresville,  Morgan  County 1903- 
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VICE-PBESIDENTfi. 

Charles  C.  VanNuys,  Franklin,  Johnson  County .1893-1894 

J.  M.  Knox,  Lebanon,  Boone  County 1894-1895 

W.  S.  Commons,  Centreville,  Wayne  County 1895-1896 

Charles  B.  Benjamin,  LeRoy,  Lake  County 1896-1897 

0.  P.  Macy,  Mooresville,  Morgan  County •...1897-1898 

G.  W.  Drischel,  Cambridge  City,  Wayne  County 1898-1899 

J.  V.  Shugart,  Marion,  Grant  County 1899-1900 

J.  M.  Knox,  Lebanon,  Boone  County 1900-1902 

G.  V.  Woolen,  Indianapolis,  Marlon  County ; 1903-1903 

1.  B.  Calvin,  Kewanna,  Fulton  County .1903- 

FTBST  VICE-PRESIDENT.* 

D.  H.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis,  Marion  County '.  .1891-1892 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT.* 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Busick,  Wabash,  Wabash  County 1891-1892 

THIRD  VICE-PRESIDENT.* 

C.  B.  Harris,  Goshen,  Elkhart  County 1891-1892 

SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Mrs.  Laura  D.  Worley,  EUettsvlUe,  Monroe  County 1891-1893 

W.  S.  Commons,  Centreville,  Wayne  County 1893-1804 

H.  C.  Beckman,  Brunswick,  Lake  County 1894-1897 

C.  S.  Plumb,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County 1897-1898 

H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County 1898- 

OFFICERS  AND   MEMBERS  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  1904. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  D.  B.  Johnson,  Mooresville. 
Vice-President,  I.  B.  Calvin,  Kewanna. 

Sec-Treas.,  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Lafayette. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

D.  B.  Jofinson,  I.  B.  Calvin,  H.  E.  Van  Norman;  Samuel  Sehlosser. 
Plymouth;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Schenek,  Lebanon. 


*Iik  1898  the  offices  of  first,  second  and  third  Vice-Presidents  were  abolished. 
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MEMBERSHIP  LIST. 

ANNUAL    MEMBERSHIP. 

The  following  persons  have  paid  one  dollar  into  the  treasury  for  1904 
membership: 

Name.       •  Town.  County. 

Alger,  Sylvester Wakarusa Elkhart. 

Barber,  8.  I^ Chicago,  111 

BeDJamin,  0.  B LeRoy Lake. 

Berg,  John.... : Bremen Marshall. 

Billingiiley,  J.  J Malott  Park Marion. 

Boyd  &  Drischel Cambridge  City Way  ne. 

Burnside,  T.  C Liberty Union. 

Byers  Bros.  Co Rochester Fulton. 

Calvin,  I.  B Kewanna Fulton. 

Carter,  Mrs.  O.  E Seymour Jackson. 

Collier,  W.  L Anderson Madison. 

Compton,  A.  H New  Carlisle Henry. 

Dairy  Queen  Mfg.  Co Flora Carroll. 

Deacon,  £.  E Plymoutli Marshall. 

Dean,  H.  H Guelph,  Ont.  Ca 

Dixon,  Thos.  Hepworth Indianapolis Marion. 

Dowd,  B Chili Miami. 

Emerson,  W.  J Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y 

Felten,  H.  C Wyatt St.  Joseph. 

Felten,  John  M.,  Sr Wyatt St.  Joseph. 

Fidler,  H.  J Laf ajette Tippecanoe. 

Fitch,  L.  S Oakwood Laporte. 

Friday,  8.  B Milwaukee,  Wis 

Furnas,  B.  W Indianapolis Marion. 

Graverson,  G  C Bremt- n Marshall. 

Gulman,  Geo t .  Bremen Marshall. 

Handy,  E.  C Anderson Madison. 

Hanneson,  C.  J Berlin,  M ich 

Hanning,  E.  F  Evansville Vanderburgh. 

Heilman,  A.  C Evansville Vanderburgh. 

Hemenway,  F.  A Zionsville Boone. 

Hirtzel,  John Crown  Point Lake. 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  G.  W Harlan Allen. 

Holderman,  J.  G N.  Liberty St.  Joseph. 

Holloway,  A.  V N.  Manchester Wabash. 

Holloway,  Silas N.  Manche-ter Wabash. 

Hostetter,  H.  F Plymouth Marshall. 

Hursh,  J.  W R.R.  No.  6,  Ft.  Wayne.  .Allen. 
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Name,  Town  County, 

J  cksoD,  J.  A Sonth  Bend St.  Joseph. 

Jenkins,  H.|  Jersej  fiulleiin Indianapolis MarioD. 

Jenningft,  A.  A Chicago,  III 

Johnson,  D.  B , Moorebville Morgan. 

Johnson,  P.  L Prairie  Creek Vigo. 

Kielsmier,  O.  A Hika,  Wis 

Kinger,  Calvin,  P Plymouth Marphall. 

Knox,  3t  M Lebanon Boone. 

Lamont,  (has.    .*.,.. Mooresville .Morgan. 

Lamont,  Mrs.  (  ha^ Mooresville Morgan. 

Law^rence,   L.  V     ... Plymouth Marshall. 

Lefever  <%  Discher 220  Water  ^t  ,  C  hicago,  III. 

Loges,  Ernest Teegardf n Marshall. 

Martin,  E.  L New  Carlisle St.  Joseph. 

Michiner,  E.  P ; (  hicago,  111 

Moyer,  M Walkerton   St  Joseph. 

Naf i((,  Louis  F Chicago,  J 11 

Xewby,  H Spiceiand Henry, 

Q  iicksell,  IL  M Ft.  Wayne Alien. 

Kedding,  Theo Hobart Lake. 

Rentejuh'er,  John Himtirgburg Dubois. 

Ritchey,  8.  L Plymouth Marbhall. 

RoberU^on,  J.  H * Chicago,  III 

Salibbury,  F.  G Orlaud Steuben, 

Schalliol,  (has.    D  . . . • Wakarusa Elkhart. 

8chenck,  Mrs.  M.  B Lebanon Boone. 

Schlosser,  (.ieo  Urt* men Marshall. 

Schlo.*»6er,  Gus Plymouth Mar.-^hall. 

Schlosser,  Herbert  Bremen Marshall. 

Schlo8>er,  Jacob So.  Chicago,  III 

Schlosfer,  W.  M Bremen Marshall. 

Schilling?,  S.  B Mason  City,  la 

Shugari,  J.  V Marion Grant. 

Slater,  H.    N   Lafayette    Tippecanoe. 

Stauble,  J.  H Orland Steuben. 

Swindell,  Jos Plymouth Marshall. 

VanVactor,  I).  J Plymouth Marshall. 

Van  Norman,  II.  E Lafayette Tippecanoe. 

Wateon,  E.    E  Chicago,  111 

Weidler,  R.  E Garrett Dekalb. 

Wentwortb,  E.  M Davenport,  la 

Wildm  ri,  C Deedsville Miami. 

Wildfong.  8 Lakeville    St.  Joseph. 

Woodburry,  J.  C Plymouth Marshall* 
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NaTM,  Town,  County, 

Woods,  8ain Lotlaville Lake. 

Woolen,  G.  V IndiaDapolis Marion. 

Zook,  E.  E Topeka ; Lagrange. 

Zook,  H.  M Tracy Laporle. 


LIFE  MEMBEBfl. 

Boyd,  Jas.  A Cambridge  City Henry. 

Common^,  W.  S Centreville Wayne. 

Dri»chel,  G.  W Cambridge  City Henry. 

Ellison,  T.  E Ft.  Wayne  Allen. 

0 

Plumb,  C.  8 Columbns,  Ohio. 

Schlosser,  Henry Bremen Marshall. 

Schlosser,  Samuel Plymouth Marshall. 


INDIANA  CREAMERIES. 

The  following  list  is  based  on  information  at  hand  since  July,  1901. 
Request  for  information  was  sent  to  each  creamery  in  the  State  so  far 
as  addresses  were  at  hand.  Most  of  them  responded.  Frequent  requests 
for  names  and  addresses  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the  State 
are  received  by  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  hoped  that\hose  interested  will 
kindly  Inform  him  of  errors  and  omissions  in  this  list  as  well  as  of  the 
establishment  or  abandonment  of  any  establishments. 

Potti^fflee.  County.  Managetr  or  Secretary,      Bvtter  or  CJue^e  Mak^r, 

^Amboy.. Miami G.  M.  Toars Frank  Arnold. 

Anirola Stvuben 

Aro«*dia Hamilton Henry  Waits Henry  Walts. 

Altioa Four  tain 

A  villa Noble J.  M  Haines Frank  Emerick. 

Beeoher,  III J.  W.Dowd C.B.  Eskilson. 

Bloomingport Randolph Mrs.  D  W.  Knight A.  Knight. 

Bloantsrille Henry Cran  Hodson Jas.  Ridding. 

Bremen Marshall Henry  Schlosser G.  E.  Holdermann. 

Brunswick Lake H.  Asohe W.  Mathews. 

Batler Dekalb 

•Cambridge  City Wayne Geo.  W.  DHschel Geo.  Usher. 

Carlisle Sulliyan Jas.  Howard C.  W.  Lisman. 

Centerville Wayne A.L.  Lockridge J.  W.  Rohe. 

Chrisney Spencer E.  Msier Chas.  Atkinson. 

Creamburg Lake W.Schleicher F.  Hilkin. 

Creston Lake Jos.  Berg 

Cumberland Marion H.  B.  Stager Chas.  Jenkins. 

Churubusco Whitley Leoe  Isay C.  B.  Renberger« 

Dale Spencer 

Deedsyille Miami S.F.Robins C.  Wildman. 
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Pottoffice.  County.  Manaffentr  Secretary.      Butter  or  Che  e»e  Maker. 

Dyer Lake F.  Kalrelage J.  H.  Breofcber. 

EeoDomy Wayne W.  R.  WiUiams Levi  Siaam. 

Freelandrille Knox F.  IT.  Kraeger Aug.  U.  Lnobr. 

Fremont Steuben J.H.  Strak E  -Carpet  ter 

Farmersburg Sullivan W.  8.  Baldridge U.C  Bennett. 

Fountain  City Wayne A.Lookridge Peter  Culler. 

Hagemtown Wayne Lee  Reynolds O.C  Wirking. 

Hamilton Steuben W.Nets W.  Nea. 

Hanna Laporte J  II.  Jorden Frank  Lenick. 

Hebron Porter B.F.  Nicbols B.  F.  ^icbolli. 

Huntertown Allen 

Jasper Dubois L.  J.  Purdon 

Eewanna Fulton Clifford  ft  Penrod J.  T.  Penrod. 

^Kingsbury Laporte H.  H.  Lurg J.  A.  Ensign. 

Lafayette Tippecanoe Purdue  Univ.  Creamery..  H.  N.  Sinter. 

Lewisville Henry J  6.  Bartlett 0.  J.  Hichardron. 

Liberty Union L.C.  Burnside J.  W.  Burgogne. 

Lima Lagrange £.  L.Craig Henry  Gaskill. 

Logansport Cass C.W.  Arnold /....H.  Myers. 

Modoc Randolph C.  B.  Gillian Lawrence  Grubbs. 

Mooresville Morgan Lewis  Bros.. W.  E).  Lewia. 

Muncie Delaware.. Geo.  W.  Brooks B.  L.  liollister. 

Nappanee  Elkhort Geo.  Freese'sSons C.Tobias. 

Newcastle Henry 

New  Carlisle St.  Joseib A.H.  Compton Earl  Martin. 

New  Lisbon Henry 

•Now  Washington Clark G.  P.  Swan 

North  Manchester Wabash Silas  Holloway A.  V.  llnlloway. 

Orland Steuben F.G.Salisbury JohnStnuble. 

Osgood Ripley G.  Herman G.  Herman 

Plymouth ..Marshall Sam  Schlosser... J.  M.  Holdermaq. 

Portland Jay 

Prairie  Creek Vigo Perry  L.Johnson. 

Rochester Fulton F.  E.Bryant 

Ro^sville Clinton :  J.  Truerdale 

Schererville Lake — 

Spfceland  Henry L.  0.  Draper Herbert  Newby. 

Springport Henry W.  A.  Wollon W.  A.  Wollen. 

St.John Lake 

Straughn Henry B.  E.  Henly H.  W.  McGratb. 

Sullivan Sullivan W.S.  Hastings 

Topeka Lagrange H.M.Zook E.  E.Zook. 

Trafalgar Johnson Frank  Hellerick Frnnk  liellerick. 

Union  Mills Laporte D.  H.  Wakeroan L.  B.  Wakeman. 

Valparaiso Porter. S.  E.  Rigg Cbas.  Morrow. 

Vincennes Knox G.  B.  Riley G.  B.  Riley. 

Webster Wayne A.  L  Lockridge L.  B.  Harris. 

Westfield Hamilton W.S.  Hill W.  B  Hill 

Westville Laporte Herman  Kressel Herman  KreFsel. 

Williamsburg Wayne A  L.  Lackridge 

Winchester Randolph TyrePuckett W.  A.  Cropper. 

Wolcottville Lagrange II  L.Ta>l<«r. 

Zionsville Boone W.  M.fc^hettz 


*  Cheese  factory. 
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ICE  CREAM  AND  MILK  DEALERS. 

Po»foffice.                                County,  firm  Name.  Pmidtnt  or  Manager. 

Anderson Madison Indiana  DairySurply Co.. W.  L.  Collier. 

Lsrinore  Bros 

Columbia  City Whitley Columbia  City  Cr'y  Co.. .  F.  L.  Myers. 

Connersville Fayette Connersville  Ice  Plant... 

Delphi Carroll  Delphi  Ice  Cream  Co D.  N.  Dane 

Ft.  Wayne Allen Mondaniin  MeadowsC.Co.T.  E.  Ellison. 

Indianapolis Marion A  mer.Condensed  Milk  Co. 

W.H.Ballard 

R.L.  Furnace 

Indianapolis  Cr'y  Co D.  W.  Jackson. 

Jessup  k  Antrim 

Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Co. .  Sam  0.  Dnngan. 

Putnam  Creamery  Co*.... 
Lafayette Tippecanoe Chambeilain  &  Son John  Chamberlain. 

Kienley  &  Co Geo.  Kienley. 

Muncie Delaware Brooks  Creamery  Co Geo.  W.  Brooks. 

Fowler  k  Co 

Hinckleyl^e  Cream  FacC.  E.Uinklcy. 

New  Albany Floyd Wm.  J.  k  Geo.  Goodbut.. 

Sheridan  Hamilton Ind.  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

Valparaiso Porter I.  Fopter  

Wabash Wabash A.  S.Gil  man 

Wolcottville L** grange Amos  Gripe 

11.  L.Ta>lor 

Richmond Wayne Uichmond  Cream  Co Q.Q.k  II.  J.  Commons. 
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ARTICLES   OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE   DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION. 

(As  amended  December  7,  1899.) 

Article  1.  The  ii«ame  of  this  Association  shall  be  "The  Indiana  State 
Dairy  Association." 

Art  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  two  oth- 
ers elected  by  the  Association.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  whenever 
necessary,  to  employ  an  assistant  secretary  of  his  own  appointment,  to 
assist  at  the  annual  meeting,  who  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  decide.  A  committee  of  two,  to  audit  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer's accounts,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  to  sen'e  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  have  been  elected. 

Art.  4.  The  regular  annual  meetings  shall  occur  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  5.  Any  person  can  become  a  member  of  this  Association  for  one 
year  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Upon  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars,  a  person  may  become  a  life  member.  Honorary  members  not  to 
exceed  five  may  be  elected,  but  said  election  Is  not  to  hold  for  over  two 
years,  excepting  by  re-election. 

Art.  0.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  a  special  meeting  at 
such  time  as  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  Association  demand. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  transact  all 
unfinished  business. 

Art.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Treasurer  shall  also  furnish  sufficient  bond,  as  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  guarantee  all  moneys  owned  by  the  Associa- 
tion, handled  by  him.  the  said  bond  to  be  deposited  in  such  national  bank 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executlye  Committee. 

Art.  9.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
usually  devolve  upon  officers  of  similar  organizations. 

Art.  10.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  -each  be  allowed  out  of 
the  general  fund  an  amount  equivalent  to  their  actual  expenses  while 
attending  Association  meetings.  When  the  Association  receives  State  aid 
the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee In  all  cases  of  called  meetings  where  executive  business  is  trans- 
acted. 

Art.  11.  These  articles  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  A.ssociation  present. 


FOURTEENTH  aNnUaL   CONVENTION   OF   THE   INDIANA 
STATE  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION,  PLYMOUTH,  INDIANA. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

December  10,  1903,  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  President  Samuel  Schlosser,  of  Plymouth. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Brooke. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  to  Plymouth  by  the  Mayor,  D.  C. 
Knott,  as  follows: 

Mayor  Knott:  The  citizens  of  Plymouth  and  Marshall  County  feel 
grateful  this  morning  to  know  that  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Dairy  Ck)nveu- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Indiana  is  in  session  in  our  city.  I  deem  it  an  honor, 
as  well  as  a  pleasure,  this  moniing  to  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come to  our  city. 

Your  members  represent  an  industry  the  magnitude  of  which  Is  but 
little  understood  by  the  average  citizen,  and  more  especially  by  those  of 
us  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  it. 

It  is  an  industry  that  has  attained  a  magnitude  second  to  but  one  in 
this  country.  It  is  an  industry  that  represents  in  the  State  of  Indiana  its 
millions,  and  in  the  United  States,  or  in  this  country,  way  up  into  the 
billions  of  dollars.  There  Is  more  capital  represented  (as  I  get  it  from 
statistics)  in  the  dairy  business  Ave  times  over  than  in  all  the  banks  in 
the  United  States.  We  know  but  little  of  it  here  in  this  vicinity.  It  is 
practically  a  new  industry  with  us.  Yours  is  an  industry  in  which  In- 
dolence and  ignorance  cut  but  little  figure.  It  Is  an  Industry  that  requires 
Intelligence,  energy  and  acumen.  It  requires  not  only  the  study  of  the 
anatomy  or  physiology  of  a  particular  cow,  but  it  involves  the  chemical 
study  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  feed,  and  their  relative  values  as  food  prod- 
ucts. The  intelligent  daii*ynian  studies  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
results,  with  the  least  possible  expense  in  securing  it.  It  may  seem  a 
little  mercenary  on  your  part  to  try  to  get  all  you  can  out  of  the  poor 
cow,  and  give  but  little;  but  that  Is  science,  and  that  Is  what  you  are  after 
hei%.  I  believe  this  Association  will  prove  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
ourselves  of  this  community,  but  to  all  our  visitors.    It  Is  not  my  purpose 
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to  discuss  the  relative  values  of  cows,  or  of  foods  for  cows,  w-hethel' 
these  cows  be  Holsteins,  or  Jerse3's,  or  "Brown  Bessies."  But  I  believe 
there  are  men  here  ready  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  I  want  (for  myself) 
to  be  here  and  hear  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  it.  I  read  an 
article  in  the  paper  a  few  Aveeks  ago,  in  which  a  dairyman  of  considerable 
prominence  stated  that  all  Holsteins  ought  to  be  killed;  that  another  said 
all  men  over  fifty  years  old  ought  to  be  killed.  You  can  discuss  about  the 
Holsteins.  On  the  second  proposition  I  will  have  something  to  say. 
[Laughter.]  You  can  see  by  the  color  of  my  hair  where  I  am  at.  Still 
we  think  we  are  worth  a  little  after  we  are  fifty  years  old. 

We  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  our  city  in 
selecting  this  place  as  the  place  to  hold  this  convention.  I  especially  want 
to  say  we  are  proud  of  the  efforts,  the  energy  and  the  push  of  the  Schlos- 
ser  Brothers  for  their  energy  in  bringing  this  meeting  here.  And  further 
than  that,  we  want  to  say  to  you  we  feel  proud  of  the  distinguished 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  electing  him 
President  of  the  State  Dairy  Association,  Mr.  Samuel  Schlosser.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now,  then,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  dairy 
proposition.  We  welcome  you  again  to  our  city.  Our  professional  men, 
our  merchants  and  our  farmers  will,  I  am  sure,  greet  you  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  have  no  magnificent  buHdings  to  show  you,  but  we  can 
show  you  a  beautiful  and  clean  city.  Again,  gentlemen,  I  welcome  you. 
[Applause.] 

G.  W.  Drischel  being  absent,  the  response  to  the  Mayor's  gi-eeting  was 
made  by  D.  B.  Johnson,  of  Mooresville,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  feel  unable  to  take  Mr.  Drischel's  place,  yet  I  feel 
honored  tliis  morning  that  I  am  permitted  to  represent  this  body  of 
dairymen  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana.  We  have  .assembled  here  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  better  modes  and  ways  by  which  we  can  make  this 
convention  better.  I  thank  the  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  for 
his  warm  words  of  welcome,  and  I  want  to  say  that  while  we  represent 
one  of  the  best  interests  in  the  State,  there  are  others,  possibly,  equally 
as  important.  Wliile  these  other  industries,  such  as  the  beef  and  pork, 
and  sheep  and  wool  industries,  and  other  industries  are  important,  yet 
we  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  dairy  interests  of  Indiana  will  be 
paramount  to  any  of  them.  While  we  are  here  these  two  days,  we  expect 
not  only  to  receive  something  from  j-ou,  but,  possibly,  leave  something 
that  will  bo  of  benefit  to  you.  It  was  in  my  province  when  a  boy  to  be 
able  to  eat  bread  with  butter  on  it,  yet  I  remember  time  and  again,  when 
it  slipped  from  my  hand,  the  buttered  side  always  went  down.  But  we 
*^ope,  wlien  we  leave  here,  to  leave  the  buttered  side  of  this  bread  up.  I, 
thank  you.     [Applause.] 
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THE  DAIRY  BAUN. 


M.   J.   RIPPEY,   8YRACUSK. 


A  modern  dairy  bnrn  need  not  be  an  expensive  structure,  but  sliouUl 
l)e  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  so  as  to  he  perfectly  liealtliy  for  the  cow. 
It  is  said  man  can  live  wltliout  food  ten  days,  but  can't  do  without  pure 
air  five  minutes. 

First,  location.  I  prefer  a  l)asenient  with  half  bank,  which  should 
stand  north  and  south  if  possil)Ie.  as  it  ^ives  more  sunlislit.  It  should  bo 
not  less  than  38  feet  wide,  but  any  desired  lenjjth  with  two  rows  of  cow 
stalls  with  gutters  and  driveways  between,  so  as  to  drive  in  and  clean  out 
and  take  to  field  and  spread  at  once.  This  leaves  feed  alleys  along  the 
wall  and  cows  "face  the  light.  There  sliould  be  a  window  every  8  feet: 
size,  4  lights;  J>xH>  inches.  The  liascnient  walls  can  be  built  of  2x0,  set 
22  inches  on  center,  the  sidhig  on  outsid**  and  lined  on  inside,  making  a 
(lead  air  space.  l»etween  eacii  window  an  opening  in  the  siding  just  on 
top  of  foundation  wall,  and  on  inside  nn  ojiening  at  tlie  ceiling.  This 
leaves  a  cold-air  duct  Oxl(>  inclies  every  S  feet  to  admit  pure  air  witliout 
draught.  Foul-air  flue  starts  1  foot  al)ove  the  stal)le  lioor,  going  through 
Uie  wall  and  up  outside,  higher  than  liarn.  Tliere  should  l»e  (me  at  each 
end  of  barn.  Then  you  have  perfe(?t  ventilation  without  any  drauglit. 
which  is  essential  for  comfort  and  healtli  of  tlie  cows  as  well  as  cleanli- 
ness and  purity  of  the  dairy  product. 

Cement  floors  Ihrougliout,  with  gutter's  made  of  cement,  n(»w  process 
lime  and  sand,  so  they  will  not  ai)sori)  anything.  Tlu\v  should  have  no 
drain,  but  absorb  liquid  with  litter  and  refuse  of  sliredd(»d  corn  stover. 
Tlie  gutter  should  be  sprinkled  witii  land  plaster  every  day. 

There  are  various  stalls,  stanchions  and  ti(*s.  \Ve  liave  the  Newton 
and  Van  Norman.  We  prefer  tlie  Van  Norman,  as  it  is  clieaper  and  better. 
You  can  get  drawings  and  specifications  in  Purdue  Experiment  Stati(m 
thirteenth  annual  report.  The  l)asement  should  be  9  feet  high.  The  su- 
perstructure above  basement  should  be  large  and  roomy  to  hold  all  kinds 
of  roughage  that  does  not  go  into  tlie  silo.  I  pn»fer  Scheldler's  balloon 
frame  and  self-supporting  roof. 

No  modern  dairy  or  stock  ]»arn  is  complete  without  one  or  more  silos 
to  carry  the  herd  through  the  winter  and  dnmghts  in  summer.  I  prefer 
a  cemented  silo. 

First  make  trench  and  foundation  drcidar  with  form  and  fill  with 
cobble  stone  and  cement;  then  set  up  2x4's.  12  inches  on  center;  line  inside 
with  %  or  ^^  by  6  inch  stuff,  thi»n  strip  lath  with  strips  %  or  '!»  i)y  1^4 
beveled  edge  to  make  clincher  for  cement.     Take  ono-thlrd  new  process 
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lime  and  two- thirds  Portland  cement;  mix  well.  Take  one  part  of  the 
mixture  and  two  of  good  screened  sand.  The  lime  makes  it  air  tight  and 
the  mortar  more  sticky,  and  will  not  roll  under  trowel  like  sand  and 
cement.  I  should  hoop  the  outside  with  ^4x6  inch  stuff  and  double  them, 
breaking  joints,  or  screen  and  plaster  same  as  inside.  This  I  prefer  to  a 
solid  concrete.  It  is  cheaper  and  will  last  as  long.  Should  be  careful  and 
got  the  doors  right  and  tight.  There  is  so  much  silage  lost  with  badly 
constructed  doors.  In  Purdue  Bulletin  No.  91  on  silo,  Prof.  Van  Norman 
gives  drawings  and  specifications  of  a  very  satisfactory  silo  door. 


DISCUSSION. 

L.  S.  Hardin:  I  notice  that  Mr.  Rippey  says  the  floors  are  to  be  made 
of  cement  throughout.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Goodrich  tell  us  what  is 
his  experience  with  cows  lying  on  the  cement.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  about  that.    Should  there  not  be  boards  under  them? 

C.  P.  Goodrich  of  Wisconsin:  I  never  have  had  a  cement  floor.  They 
have  many  cement  floors  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  They  put  in  ce- 
ment floors  in  the  barn  at  the  Station;  but  they  don't  like  to  have  the  cows 
lie  down  on  the  cement.  They  say  it  is  cold  there,  and  their  udders  often 
get  Inflamed,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  get  the  garget;  so  they  have  a 
board  covering  for  the  cement,  so  they  can  take  it  up  and  wash  out  the 
barn.  One  of  my  sons  had  a  cement  floor  in  his  barn.  He  has  the  kind 
of  stall  which  Governor  Hoard  has  called  a  "model  stall,"  where  there 
are  3x4  inch  scantling  at  the  back  of  it.  The  cows  lie  inside  of  it,  and 
that  holds  the  bedding,  so  that  the  cow  is  protected  from  lying  on  the 
cement.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  put  in  a  cement  floor,  and 
I  got  nearly  ready  for  it.  I  would  not  do  it  now,  unless  I  planned  to  have 
it  covered  with  boards,  or  such  a  stall  that  the  bedding  would  keep  the 
cow  from  lying  on  the  cement. 

F.  S.  Strong:  What  distance  would  you  have  the  stall  extend  from 
the  manger? 

Mr.  Rippey:    That  depends  on  the  length  of  the  cow. 

Mr.  Strong:    Well,  say  an  ordinary  Jersey  cow. 

Mr.  Rippey:  That  depends  on  what  stall  you  have.  Take  a  Newton 
and  it  can  be  six  inches  longer  than  a  Van  Norman.  I  think  we  have 
them  from  four  to  six  feet  long.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  allow  our 
cows  to  lie  on  the  cement  floor.  We  keep  them  well  bedded  with  straw, 
or  shredded  corn  stover.  I  wouldn't  have  them  lie  on  the  bare  cement, 
myself. 
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President  Schlosser:  Does  It  never  get  cold  enough  in  your  bam  to 
freese? 

Mr.  ftippey:    It  never  does;  It  has  never  frozen  in  there. 

D.  B.  Johnson:  One  point  Mr.  Goodrich  has  brought  out,  and  that  is 
with  reference  to  garget  affecting  those  cows  lying  on  the  cement  floor. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  building  a  cement  floor,  but  that  one  thought  has 
deterred  me  from  doing  so.  I  believe  the  point  is  well  taken  that  the  cow 
should  not  be  permitted  to  lie  on  a  cold  floor,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  point 
we  should  look  at 

Frank  Taylor:    How  wide  do  you  have  your  stalls? 

Mr.  Rippey:  The  Newton  tie  is  32  inches  and  the  Van  Norman  three 
feet.  I  think  either  of  these  is  large  enough  for  a  fair-sized  Jersey  cow, 
or  almost  any  dairy  cow. 

Mr.  Johnson:  How  far  back  from  the  manger  does  the  stall  reach— 
the  partition,  if  you  have  any  partition  at  all? 

Mr.  Rippey:  TVe  Just  have  a  plank,  one  about  six  feet  long,  and  that 
reaches  clear  back.  Right  at  the  gutter  it  is  only  just  level  with  the 
floor,  and  it  slopes  to  the  top  of  the  manger. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  thirty-two 
inches  of  room  for  the  cow? 

Mr.  Ripi)ey:  With  the  Newton  tie,  I  think  it  measures  about  thirty- 
five  inches. 

E.  S.  Fries:  What  is  your  plan  to  furnish  a  manger  for  shredded 
fodder  or  hay? 

Mr.  Rippey:  With  the  Newton  tie  there  are  two  6-inch  boards  next  to 
the  cow.  We  have  a  partition  in  there,  and  we  go  along  the  feed-alley 
and  throw  the  feed  in,  and  it  keeps  rolling  down  to  the  cow  all  the  time. 
They  are  about  ten  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Fries:  Have  you  any  trouble  with  the  cows  worldng  the  feed 
back? 

Mr.  Rippey:    They  can  not. 

Mr.  Fries:    Have  you  uprights? 

Mr.  Rippey:  I  use  a  cow  chain.  In  the  Van  Norman  cow  stall  there 
is  a  piece  on  each  side  where  the  manger  goes.  There  is  a  loop  of  iron 
and  board  which  slips  up  and  down.     This  accomodates  itself  to  the 
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diflfei*etit  poeltions  the  cow  desires  to  assume.  In  the  Ne\Yton  tie  thdw  Is 
It  bow  which  comes  out  here  [illustrating]  and  it  raises  up  and  pu8he« 
the  cow  back,  and  she  can  not  come  forward  enough  to  root  her  feed  out, 
alid  when  she  lies  down  the  bow  drops  dowil.  She  can  not  step  for- 
ward enough  to  root  the  feed  out,  dnd  it  k^ps  coming  down  to  her  all 
the  time« 

• 

Mr.  Van  Norman:  1  was  at  Mr.  Rippey's  barn.  The  frotit  of  the 
manger  rlins  up,  as  I  remember,  about  2%  feet  high  at  the  front  Then 
the  back  of  the  manger  is  about  a  foot  high.  Then  on  top  of  this  [llhts- 
trating]  are  two  boards  making  a  V-shape  opening  for  the  cow  to  feach 
in  the  manger.  The  front  of  the  manger  Is  the  side  next  to  the  feeding 
alley,  and  the  back  is  the  side  next  to  the  cow.  The  side  next  to  the 
cow  is  "V*'  shaped,  with  tlie  bottom  of  the  *'V'  one  foot  from  the  floor. 
The  side  next  to  the  feeding  alley  runs  up  about  2^^  feet  high. 

Mr.  Schlosser:    Did  you  over  use  any  stanchions  for  cow  ties? 

Mr.  Kippey:    We  never  do. 

President  Schlosser:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Goodrich  if  he  has  ever 
iis'.'d  stanchions  to  tie  cows  with? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  am  sorr3'  that  question  was  asked  me.  I  have  always 
preached  against  stancliions,  and  yet  I  have  them.  You  know  we  are  en- 
gaged in  tlie  dairy  business  to  a  large  extent  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  have 
a  great  many  dairy  cows.  You  can  not  find  a  man  that  is  of  much  con- 
so(iuence  that  advocates  the  rigid  stanchion,  but  when  you  go  through 
the  dairy  districts  you  will  find  nine  out  of  ten  using  them.  They  will 
say  Uiey  don't  think  tliey  are  just  tlie  best  thing,  but  they  say,  "They  are 
safe."  They  are  the  quickest  handled  of  anything  we  have  ever  used; 
and  it  doesn't  hurt  the  cows  very  much,  because  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  it  ever  since  they  were  calves,  and  do  not  know  enough  to  resent  it 
l>y  withholding  iheir  milk  or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  I  always  hate 
to  liave  anybody  ask  me  if  I  ever  use  stanchions.     [Laughter.] 

Henry  Schlosser:  There  are  two  kinds  of  stanchions;  what  do  you 
think  of  the  dlfiFerent  kinds? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Tlie  swing  stanchion  is  not  objectionable,  for  when 
tlie  cow  lies  down  she  can  put  her  head  on  the  side,  and  if  she  feels  like 
licking  herself  she  can  do  it.  If  the  rigid  stanchion  is  used  she  has  to  lie 
in  one  position  all  tlie  ,tinie.  However,  after  a  few  years  thej'  get  used  to 
it.  One  time  I  was  asked  if  I  had  cows  in  stanchions.  I  said,  "Yes,  I 
have  got  to  own  up  to  it.' 


'» 
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Then  I  was  asked,  "How  would  you  like  to  have  your  neck  betw^een 
two  rigid  poles  and  have  it  kept  there  all  the  time?"  I  said,  "If  my 
mother  had  placed  me  that  w^ay  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  I  had  kept  it  up» 
I  would  like  it  just  as  well  as  you  would  like  to  have  a  rope  around  your 
neck.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calvin:  When  I  went  into  the  dairy  business  I  had  a  building 
30x36,  and  twelve  feet  high,  which  was  built  for  a  hog  house.  I  am 
using  it  today  for  a  cow  barn.  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  manger  and  feed-way  that  is  handy.  I  made  a  feed-way, 
we  will  say  four  feet  wide.  I  have  two  rows  of  cows,  one  on  each  side  of 
this  feed-way,  facing  one  another.  Then  I  took  a  2x4  and  I  made  a  V- 
shaped  place  for  them  to  eat  through.  I  have  a  plank  which  comes  out 
here  probably  18  inches.  I  tie  with  a  chain.  By  measuring  the  height  of 
the  cow  from  the  floor,  to  the  top  of  her  withers  there,  you  can  tell  how 
slanting  to  make  your  2x4.  They  never  root  their  feed  out  of  the  manger; 
they  can  eat  very  easily.  They  can  back  out  and  lie  down  with  comfort 
I  would  not  build  a  barn  that  way,  if  I  was  building  a  cow  barn,  but  1 
had  to  use  something  until  1  was  able  to  build,  and  this  gives  me  good 
satisfaction. 

Henry  Schlosser:  I  got  my  first  idea  of  the  stanchions  up  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  1  do  not  believe  the 
rigid  stanchion  is  a  proper  one.  I  believe  if  I  were  building  another  barn 
I  would  put  in  a  swing  stanchion.  They  are  more  convenient  than  any 
other  tie.  We  can  arrange  the  cows  close  together,  and  we  can  arrange 
our  feed  troughs  in  such  a  way  that  the  cow  has  no  way  of  wasting  any 
of  the  food  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Norman:  You  did  not  tell  us,  Mr.  Goodrich,  about  the  chain 
stanchion.     You  have  seen  that? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  have  seen  it  but  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  it 

Mr.  Van  Norman:  1  want  to  call  attention  to  what  is  known  as  the 
chain  stanchion.  It  has  a  frame  with  six  inches  of  chain  at  the  top  and 
Iwttom.  The  cow  can  turn  her  head  around  with  it,  and  rest  her  nost 
on  her  knee.    I  think  it  is  better  than  the  swinging  or  swivel  stanchion. 

Henry  Schlosser:  I  believe  there  are  more  bank  barns  in  this  part  of 
the  State  than  in  any  other.  They  are  very  inconvenient.  The  lower  part 
or  basement  is  cut  up  into  four  or  five  different  stables.  If  I  owned 
one  of  those  barns  I  would  knock  the  inside  out  of  them  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  rearrange  them.  It  would  save  time  in  taking  care  of  the  stock. 
Most  basements  to  bank  barns  are  too  dark.     We  find  that  in  this  part 
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of  the  country  they  are  so  dark  a  man  can  hardly  do  his  work  at  this 
season  of  the  year  without  a  lantern.  I  think  there  should  be  two  rows  of 
cattle  facing:  each  other,  and  get  the  stock  in  a  long  string  the  full  length 
of  the  bam. 

Frank  Taylor:  Do  you  have  the  ends  of  the  barn  to  the  bank,  or  the 
Bides  of  the  barn  to  the  bank? 

.  Henry  Schlosser:    The  side  of  the  barn. 

Mr.  Reamer:  Has  any  one  used  any  of  these  dumps  to  take  the  offal 
back  and  forth  out, of  the  building,  and  if  so,  how  successfully? 

Mr.  Rlppey:  I  have  seen  them  work.  They  seem  to  work  all  right. 
You  can  shove  them  along  behind  the  cows  and  load  them,  and  shove 
them  out,  and  raise  them  up  as  they  go  out,  and  dump  them  into  a  wagon; 
and  I  think  they  are  quite  convenient.  But  we  did  not  adopt  that  plan. 
We  Just  drive  in,  as  I  have  said,  right  in  between  the  cows,  and  clean  out. 

Mr.  Reamer:    You  deliver  right  to  the  field? 

Mr.  Rippey:    Yes. 

Mr.  Reamer:    Do  you  use  a  manure  spreader,  or  not? 

Mr.  Rippey:  No,  sir,  we  have  not  got  to  that  yet.  I  have  often 
thought  we  would.  ^    , 

Mr.  Reamer:  We  tried  one  of  those  this  year,  and  it  was  very  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Rippey:  I  think  so.  The  agent  at  our  place  sold  two  carloads  at 
our  town  last  summer.  Those  were  the  first  ever  sold  at  our  place. 
Some  speak  very  highly  of  them. 

George  Schlosser:  How  successful  would  a  manure  spreader  be  where 
the  snow  is  a  foot  deep  or  maybe  six  inches? 

Mr.  Reamer:  There  is  nothing  but  what  has  its  drawbacks.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you,  you  can  get  your  manure  on  so  many  more  acres.  I 
know  our  manure  this  year  went  as  far  again  as  before.  We  have  the 
results  to  show  for  it. 

« 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Wisconsin:  The  manure  spreader  is  all  right  where 
there  is  neither  deep  mud  nor  snow.  It  is  a  great  convenience.  I  never 
had  everything  I  wanted  in  my  barn.    I  don't  know  as  anybody  ever  did. 
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President  Schlosser:  Marshall  County  is  just  beginning  to  get  In- 
terested in  the  silos  that  have  been  in  operation,  which  were  built  last 
season.  Many  are  contemplating  the  building  of  silos  the  coming  season. 
I  would  Wke  to  ask  Mr.  Rlppey  the  best  place  to  locate  silos  to  have  them 
convenient  to  the  feed  lot  and  the  bam? 

Mr.  Rippey:  That  depends  on  how  you  stand  your  cows.  If  I  were 
building  a  bam  and  would  stand  the  cows  facing  one  another,  with  a 
feeding  alley  between,  I  would  put  the  silo  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  and 
wheel  your  cars  to  the  silo,  and  fill  them  up,  and  wheel  them  down  here 
and  feed  the  ensilage  to  this  side  and  that.  But  if  you  are  going  to  have 
your  cows  face  the  wall,  then  you  will  have  to  place  your  silo  at  the  side 
of  the  barn,  because  if  you  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  bam  it  will  be  in  the 
road.  It  is  quite  an  important  thing  to  think  about— where  to  locate  the 
silo  to  make  it  handy  to  get  at  to  feed. 

Mr.  Van  Norman:    How  much  light  should  there  be  in  a  cow  barn? 

Mr.  Rippey:    As  much  as  you  can  possibly  get. 

Mr.  Van  Norman:    Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  too  much?  ^ 

Mr.  Rippey:  No,  you  won't  get  too  much.  The  more  light  there  is  the 
dryer  is  the  air  in  the  barn,  and  the  better.  There  are  too  many  barns 
built  with  a  bank,  and  this  prevents  light  coming  in  and  makes  your  cow 
bams  moist  and  damp. 

President  Schlosser:  What  temperature  do  you  like  to  have  your 
bam  In  the  winter  time  for  your  cows? 

Mr.  Rippey:  We  have  never  had  a  thermometer  in  our  barn,  and  I 
don't  know  hardly  what  it  should  be.  I  have  been  in  dairy  barns  where 
they  had  two  or  three  thermometers. 

Mr.  Reamer:    That  is  a  hard  thing  to  regulate. 

Mr.  Calvin:    Do  you  have  water  In  the  barn? 

Mr.  Rippey:  The  water  is  in  the  tank  on  the  outside.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  have  the  cows  go  out  and  get  a  good  drink  of  warm  water.  I 
believe  In  having  water  heated  up  to  100.  Then  the  cows  will  drink  and 
stretch  and  go  back  to  the  stable  feeling  good.  Don't  leave  them  out 
until  they  get  chilled.  There  might  be  some  objections  to  heating  up  to 
100,  but  I  think  if  a  person  tries  it  he  will  find  no  objection  to  it  in  cold 
weather.  Lots  of  people  think  when  the  ice  is  out  of  the  tank  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 
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Ml*.  Van  Norman:  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  the  water  warmer 
than  a  summer  temperature  of  (>0  or  70? 

Mr.  Rippey:  Sixty  or  70  In  the  winter  would  chill  them.  The  water 
ought  to  be  as  warm  as  the  cow  in  the  winter  time.    She  will  drink  more. 

President  Schlosser:  In  Marshall  County  and  in  Northern  Indiana 
there  are  a  great  many  banlj  bams,  not  conveniently  arranged  and  not 
lighted  and  ventilated  properly,  for  dairy  cattle  especially.  I  hope  the 
discussion  here  this  morning  has  been  of  some  benefit  to  the  people  here; 
and  that  they  can  reaiTange  some  of  these  barns  and  make  good  up-to- 
date  dairy  or  stock  barns  out  "of  them.  The  cow,  to  produce,  must  be 
comfortable.  It  will  be  impossil)le  to  get  her  to  produce  what  she  ought 
to,  without  getting  her  perfectly  comfortable. 


THE  VALUE  AND  USB  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BYPRODUCTS 

OF  THE  DAIRY. 


D.    B.    JOHNSON,    MOOKESVILLE. 


There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
talk  about  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
money  in  the  dairy  business.  I  heard  one  man  say  in  Indiana  this  winter, 
a  man  who  has  recently  gone  into  the  dairy  business,  that  he  had  quit  the 
beef  business  to  go  into  the  dairy  business.  He  said  that  before  he  went 
Into  the  dairy  business  he  never  had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  which  he  could 
rattle  around,  but  since  he  went  into  the  dairy  business  he  always  had  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket.  It  is  a  business  that  brings  in  the  dollars  more  reg- 
ularly than  any  other  business  on  the  farm.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  In 
tlie  dairy  business  and  have  been  for  fifteen  years,  is  because  of  the  fact 
I  can  build  up  my  farm,  and  make  my  farm  better  every  year,  by  having 
l)een  in  the  dairy  biisiness.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  can  take  all 
the  produce  I  grow  on  my  farm  and  feed  it  to  the  dairy  cow,  and  get  a 
large  return,  and  build  up  the  farm  in  addition,  I  doubi  whether  I  would 
be  in  the  dairy  business  very  long.  There  isn't  as  much  fun  about  the 
dairy  business  as  some  other  lines  of  activity.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  work.  My  ol)Ject  is  to  get  all  out  of  it  there  is  in  it.  This  morn- 
ing I  want  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  bypix)ducts  of  the  dairy.  One 
of  them  has  been  neglected  by  a  great  many  farmera.  A  great  many 
farmers  in  Indiana  have  not  considered  the  real  value  of  some  of  the  bjr- 
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l>i*(iducts.  We  talk  of  the  calf  as  being  one  of  the  byproducts.  I  believe 
it  has  been  said,  coming:  from  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  that  the 
calf  would  probably  pay  for  the  feed  during  the  time  the  cow  is  dry;  and 
possibly  the  skim  milk  will  pay  what  it  costs  to  take  care  of  the  cow,  and 
that  probably  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  profit. 

I  want  to  speak  a  little  l)it  about  the  value  of  our  manure.  I  do  not 
expect  to  go  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  tliis  subject.  It  is  of  much 
value  as  plant  food,  and  we  should  know  how  best  to  use  it.  It  is  a  fact 
that  many  farmers  of  Indiana  are  taking  oflP  from  their  land  more  than 
thej'  are  putting  back.  As  soon  as  these  programs  came  out,  and  I  saw 
my  name  on  them  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  immediately  commenced 
looking  up  some  statistics,  so  that  I  might  present  to  you  some  facts  con- 
cerning this  subject.  I  turned  to  the  exjieriments  carried  on  by  the  Cor- 
nell Station  of  New  York— a  feeding  experiment— to  find  out  how  much 
was  digested  and  how  much  could  be  returned  to  the  farm  as  plant  food; 
and  those  figures  I  want  to  present  you  this  morning  as  the  foimdation  for 
my  remarks.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  whenever  we  talk  about  barn- 
yard manure,  we  all  understand  there  are  three  elements  contained  tlierein 
—phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen.  The'  commercial  fertilizer  takes 
account  of  these  elements.  A  great  many  dairymen  in  this  country  are 
buying  commerchil  fertilizers,  and  throwing  away  their  manures.  Dur- 
ing this  experiment  it  was  found  that  with  a  variety  of  concentrated 
foods  fed  through  these  animals,  they  had  not  taken  up  ^o  exceed  one- 
fourth  the  value  of  that  material  as  a  plant  food.  It  was  worth  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  before  as  plant  food,  if  returned  to  the  farm.  I  be- 
lieve the  dairy  cow  takes  out  more  than  any  other  class  of  animals,  and 
that  experiments  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  a  fact.  She  must  use  the 
nitrogen  in  the  process  of  nuiking  milk.  I  shall  onlv  consider  the  product 
of  the  cow.  That  experiment  showed  that  the  manure  from  one  fairly 
well-fed  cow  during  12  months,  counting  nitrogen  at  15  cents  a  pound 
(which  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  bought  in  a  commercial  fertilizer  in  this 
country)  and  possibly  5  cents  a  pound  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  cents  a 
pound  for  potash  (I  l)elieve,  however,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  case 
was  counted  at  7  cents  a  pound)  the  product  of  that  cow,  so  far  as  the 
value  of  the  manure  was  concerned  as  plant  food,  was  ^32.25  from  one 
cow.  Your  secretary  said  to  me  this  fall  at  Lafayette  that,  taking  the 
nuinl>er  of  cows  in  this  State  and  then  taking  the  product  of  those  cows 
and  dividing  It  up,  he  found  the  cash  received  from  tlie  product  of  each 
cow  as  a  dairy  product  amounted  to  less  than  $.'iO.  So  we  have  got  a 
greater  profit  in  the  manure  pile  than  that.  I  will  figure  tliis  up  again,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  you  the  value  of  this  byproduct.  In  analyzing  that 
product  we  found  that  it  contained  (whatever  it  was~12  or  15  tons  prob- 
ablj)  170 pounds  of  nitrogen,  26  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  107  pounds 
of  potash.  I  turned  to  another  lot  of  statistics  and  I  found  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure  from  that  one 
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COW  would  grow  one  ton  of  com  (counting  33  bushels  as  a  ton).  That  la  a 
little  over  the  average  for  the  entire  State  of  Indiana.  I  could  grow  33 
bushels  of  wheat  with  that  same  manure,  using  the  phosphoric  acid,  the 
nitrogen  and  the  potash.  I  could  also  grow  one  ton  of  clover  hay  that 
contains  41  pounds  of  nitrogen,  8  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  of  potash.  I 
could  also  grow  29  bushels  of  oats,  and  75  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  and 
yet  would  not  have  to  go  outside  and  draw  upon  any  other  supply.  These 
were  astonishing  facts  to  me.  I  have  taken  these  analyses  from  Prof. 
Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding.  The  figures  are  not  mine,  but  I  think  they 
are  true.  Now  then,  if  it  is  a  fact  we  have  as  valuable  a  byproduct  on 
our  farms  as  that,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  simply  throwing  those  things 
away,  or  else  imagining  they  are  doing  good  work  putting  them  on  the 
ground  in  such  large  quantities,  they  loose  a  large  per  cent  of  their  value, 
especially  that  of  the  nitrogen.  A  gentleman  has  spoken  about  the 
trouble  in  using  a  manure  spreader  when  there  is  mud  or  snow.  I  would 
wait  until  the  ground  is  frozen  or  in  right  condition  and  then  use  the 
spreader.  The  average  byproduct  of  one  cow  would  represent  consider- 
able, especially  if  we  undertake  to  buy  the  material  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  The  average  dairyman  in  Indiana  today  is  considering 
how  he  can  get  protein  food  to  make  good  milk.  We  are  discussing  the 
matter  how  to  grow  the  protein  on  the  farm.  We  are  paying  $18  for 
wheat  bran  today,  which  contains  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  digesti- 
ble protein  matter.  Gluten  food  contains  25  per  cent,  of  digestible  pro- 
tein and  costs  $25  a  ton.  If  that  can  be  grown  on  the  farm  In  the  form  of 
clover  hdy  and  things  of  that  kind  it  will  be  better,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  are  benefiting  your  farm.  We  should  know  the  zeal  value  ot 
this  byproduct  and  how  to  best  use  it,  that  we  may  save  every  ounce  of 
plant  food  that  goes  through  our  stables,  and  so  apply  it  to  our  farms  as 
to  get  every  ounce  of  it  into  some  plant  to  grow  another  crop,  to  make 
more  manure;  and  that  builds  up  the  farm. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Taylor:    Do  you  use  a  manure  spreader? 

Mr.  Johnson:    Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor:    Can  you  use  It  In  the  winter? 

Mr.  Johnson:  We  have  never  found  any  winter  yet  but  we  could  use 
a  manure  spreader.  We  have  been  using  one  for  six  years.  We  never 
haul  manure  out  into  the  fields  when  it  is  muddy.  We  wait  until  the 
ground  is  in  the  right  condition.  Sometimes  we  wait  as  long  as  t^wo 
weeks  to  find  a  proper  time  to  haul  the  manure.  We  want  it  to  do  the 
most  good  that  is  possible.  We  put  it  on  our  wheat  fields  to  help  our 
clover. 
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A  tnelnber:  How  does  the  spreader  work  in  freezing  weather?  If  you 
take  the  manure  right  from  the  stable  it  is  not  frozen.  Won't  it  freeze 
on  the  spreader  and  clog  it  up,  and  finally  stop  the  working  of  the 
spreader? 

Mr.  Johnson:    I  never  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Wisconsin:    Do  you  keep  the  manure  in  the  barn? 

Mr.  Johnson:    We  keep  the  manure  where  it  will  not  freeze. 

George  Schlosser:    What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil? 

Mr.  Johnson:    It  is  clay  soil. 

George  Schlosser:  Isn't  it  true  that  for  six  months  in  the  year  in 
northern  Indiana  you  could  not  use  a  spreader? 

Mr.  Johnson:  In  northern  Indiana  I  should  think  the  snow  would  be 
so  deep  it  would  not  freeze.  The  manure  pile  should  be  let  lay  until 
the  proper  time  comes.  Manures  are  too  valuable  to  throw  away  in 
muddy  times.    It  should  be  put  on  top  of  the  ground. 

George  Schlosser:    How  much  do  you  put  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Johnson:  According  to  this  estimate  the  cow  manure  is  worth 
12.43.  Some  farmers  put  as  much  as  20  tons  on  an  acre— over  $40'worth 
of  plant  food  on  one  acre. 

George  Schlosser:  How  many  horses  do  you  put  on  the  spreader 
when  you  top  dress  for  wheat? 

Mr.  Johnson:    Two. 

George  Schlosser:    Give  us  the  name  of  the  spreader. 

Mr.  Johnson:    Kemp  No.  3;  that  is  the  70-bushel  machine. 

George  Schlosser:    How  heavy  is  your  team? 

Mr.  Johnson:    About  1,200-pound  horses;  TO-bushel  machine. 

Mr.  Reamer:    Mine  is  a  sixty-bushel  one.    We  use  two  horses. 

George  Schlosser:    For  top  dressing? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Yes;  we  don't  haul  when  it  is  muddy.  I  want  always  to 
utilize  my  manures  to  the  very  best  advantage.  We  put  the  manures  on 
the  wheat  after  a  snow.  The  mulch  value  having  it  on  top  of  the  soil 
we  consider  pretty  near  of  as  much  importance  as  the  food  value.    That 
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is  why  we  put  all  our  manures  on  top  of  the  wheat  when  there  Is  n  suow, 
and  thus  get  a  double  value  from  them. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  One  of  my  sons  in  western  Iowa  used  to  keep  100 
head  of  cattle,  and  8  or  10  horses.  He  had  a  manure  spreader.  Ht» 
si'.read  the  manure  on  his  prrass  land.  There  is  where  he  got  the  most 
benefit  from  it.  He  could  go  to  his  meadow  of  clover  or  timothy  land 
and  spread  it  so  finely  and  evenly  it  made  no  trouble  at  all  when  he  came 
to  make  the  hay.  He  got  a  great  deal  bigger  growth  of  grass,  and  a 
stronger  sod,  and  when  he  came  to  plow  it  up  he  got  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  twice.  Now,  to  use  it  on  gi*ass  land  you  only  need  one  team  of 
two  horses.  Of  course  they  have  to  pull  hard  when  they  start  the  ma- 
chine, but  it  keeps  gi'owing  ea.sier  all  the  time.  It  spreads  it  finely.  If 
you  would  set  all  the  men  of  this  town  to  spreading  the  manure  by  hand. 
they  could  not  spread  it  fo  finely  and  nicely  as  does  the  manure  spreader. 
And  you  can  drive  right  along.  You  do  not  have  to  use  nearly  so  much 
nuinure.  You  can  put  on  from  five  to  ten  tons  an  acre,  and  you  will  see 
a  gradual  effect  from  it.  At  the  discussion  at  Madison' some  man  was 
ad\ocating  the  putting  on  of  a  great  deal,  and  Prof.  Babeock  was  a  little 
shy  about  telling  how  much  to  put  on.  I  put  this  question:  **If  you  have 
40  acres  of  la.nd  and  100  loads  of  manure,  will  you  put  th«  100  loads  on 
40  acres  or  put  it  on  10  acres?"     I  would  put  it  on  10  acres. 

Henry  Schlosser:  Last  March  my  brother  borrowed  a  manure  spread- 
er and  used  it.  Our  experience  has  been  that  you  can  take  the  manure 
out  in  better  shape  and  with  less  labor  using  a  spreader,  and  we  all  know 
the  American  farmer  is  looking  to  do  his  work  as  cheap,  and  with  as 
little  laljor  as  possible,  and  I  believe  the  manure  spreader  is  today  what 
the  self-l)inder  was  20  years  ago  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

.T.  M.  Lee:  This  manure  spreading  business  seems  to  be  quite  a  busi- 
ness. I  wisli  to  say  that  northern  Indiana  has  quite  a  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soils.  Sometimes  we  have  two  or  three  kinds  of  soils  in  one 
field.  Sometimes  a  part  of  one  field  will  be  a  good  heavj'  soil,  and  the  rest 
of  it  a  light  sandy  soil.  You  start  up  your  spreader  to  spread  it  even  all 
o\er  tlie  field,  and  you  may  find  that  a  few  acres  doesn't  need  it,  while 
tile  other  do«^s.  Mr.  .Tolnuon  speaks  of  putting  .$40  worth  of  manure  on 
one  acre.  Wliiie  we  have  some  land  in  this  coimty  that  would  stand  that. 
there  is  otlier  land  that  would  not.  So  we  have  to  spread  our  manure 
according  to  the  value  of  our  ^oil.  1  have  no  spreader.  I  take  the  manure 
and  I  put  it  on  tlie  poorest  soil.  I  spread  it  the  best  I  can  by  hand.  Now. 
1  liave  soil  on  whi<h  I  can  raise  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Off  about 
24  acres  of  ground  1  take  70  loads  of  liay.  I  have  places  on  ray  farm  that 
need  a  great  <leal  more  manure  than  others,  and  we  have  to  spread  it 
according  to  the  value  of  our  land. 
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Mr.  Reamer:  As  to  the.  spreading  of  the  manure,  as  j'ou  drive  along, 
with  the  American,  all  jou  have  to  do  is  to  put  j-our  hand  on  the  lever 
and  change  it  a  little,  and  spread  it  thicker  and  thinner. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Just  one  thought  the  gentlemen  raised  I  want  to  men- 
tion with  reference  to  barnyard  manure.  I  am  glad  he  raised  the  ques- 
tion. I  intended  to  speal;  of  it.  Clover  talies  nitrogen  from  the  air.  As 
I  said  a  while  ago  we  pay  for  bran  $18  a  ton,  to  get  the  protein.  Nitro- 
gen when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  ammonia  is  ready  for  the  plant  to  use 
it,  and  if  the  plant  does  not  use  it,  the  chances  are  you  will  lose  it.  '  It 
simply  gets  away  from  you.  Why  not  ta'ke  that  manure,  and  instead  of 
putting  Jp40  on  an  acre,  put  $40  on  five  or  six  acres;  put  it  on  the  growing 
crop,  and  simply  save  every  ounce  of  the  plant  food  available,  and  put  it 

in  the  crop? 

««. 

Mr.  Van  Norman:  What  proportion  of  the  fertility  is  lost  if  you  do 
not  get  the  liquid  manure  into  the  heap? 

Mr.  Johnson:     Sixty-three  per  cent,  is  in  the  liquid. 

Mr.  Goodrich:    Prof.  Balicock  said  the  otlior  day,  (K)  per  cent. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


II.    E.    VAX    NOKMAX,    LAFAYETTE. 


In  my  dual  capacity  as  an  instructor  in  the  University  and  an  officer 
of  tliis  Association  I  have  souglit  to  gather  information  relative  to  the 
status  and  development  of  the  dairy  interests. 

I  find  the  development  most  marked  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  in  the  western  corner  milk  is  also  shipped  to  Cliicago  and  farther 
east  are  located  nearly  half  of  all  the  creameries  in  the  State.  In  Wayne 
and  Henry  counties  are  man.^  of  the  rest,  with  a  few  scattered  over  the 
State  at  large.  The  southern  lialf  of  our  State  is  wonderfully  well 
adapted  by  climate,  soil,  water  and  grass,  to  dairying.  They  need  the 
regular  mone}*  income  and  tlie  manure  which  results  from  the  dairy,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  realize  it.  There  have  been  two  creameries  estab- 
lished down  there  within  the  past  year.  There  have  been  six  or  seven 
creameries  built  in  our  State  witliin  the  past  two  or  tliree  years.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  dairying. 

We  have  Cliicago,  Soutli  Rend.  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,   Louisville 
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and  Clncinuati— all  large  centers— calling  for  more  and  more  milk  for 
ice  cream,  for  retail  purposes,  and  for  condensing,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
large  local  market  for  butter,  and  shipping  facllitieB  unequaled  by  any 
western  states.  There  has  been  a  condensing  plant  established  at  Center- 
ville  within  the  past  two  years;  there  was  one  already  In  the  State,  and 
I  understand  the  Amboy  people  have  put  in  a  condensing  outfit.  There 
is  a  demand  for  more  milk.  Our  Association  should  carry  to  the  people 
of  the  State  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  financial  possibilities  of  the  dairy 
business.  You  can't  get  something  for  nothing,  but  if  you  are  willing  to 
work  you  can  get  a  larger  return  for  dairy  work,  well  done,  than  in  most 
other  lines  of  agriculture,  especially  if  you  consider  the  value  of  the 
manure,  as  has  just  been  suggested.  We  do  not  know  much  about  dairy- 
ing, as  yet. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  some  of  our  neighboring  states 
are  doing  to  further  their  dairy  interests.  In  response  to  the  requests  of 
the  dairy  people  the  Missouri  legislature  provided  funds  for  a  dairy  build- 
ing, equipment  and  instructor  at  their  agricultural  college,  and  made  pro- 
vision for  traveling  Instructors  also. 

Illinois  keeps  one  man  in  the  field  all  the  time  among  the  dairymen, 
testing  cows  and  helping  to  solve  the  diflficulties  which  stand  in  the  way. 

Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  each  have  from  one  to  six  men  travel- 
ing from  one  creamery  or  factory  to  another.  Canada  employs  as  many  as 
twenty  such  Instructors  in  some  provinces. 

Indiana  should  make  a  start  in  this  direction  to  the  end  that  fewer 
unprofitable  cows  may  be  kept,  that  our  product  may  command  the  top 
of  the  market. 

Our  Association  has  done  good  work,  to  the  extent  of  its  resources. 
Our  dairy  school  is  just  started.  The  farmers  institutes  are  a  help,  but 
we  must  do  more  if  we  are  to  attain  that  which  Is  within  our  reach  as 
progressive  dairymen, 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

December  10,  1903.  1:30  p.  m. 


BUILDING  UP  A  DAIRY  HERD  AND  BUSINESS. 


31 RS.    CHARLES   LAMONT,    MOOKESVILLE. 


To  save  us  moving  In  quest  of  a  suitable  position,  we  Ave  years  ago 
went  in  debt  entirely  for  our  farm  of  70  acres,  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  of 
the  cows,  horses  and  farm  implements  with  which  to  begin  work,  and 
even  for  feed  to  carry  our  stock  over  the  approaching  winter.  It  was 
rather  a  large  undertaking  for  us  to  face  a  debt  of  $3,500  for  the  farm 
alone  with  the  very  small  cash  capital  which  we  possessed,  but  we  were 
firmly  convinced  that  we  could  and  would  succeed,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  while  lack  of  knowledge  of  tlie  dairy  business  has  been  our  greatest 
obstacle,  we  have  never  really  suflPered  for  want  of  financial  aid,  perhaps 
because  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  discharge  all  obligations  at  the 
time  agreed  on  and  so  kept  our  credit  good. 

We  had  a  retail  butter  route  all  ready  to  step  into,  otherwise  we 
would  scarcely  have  made  the  venture.  We  bought  a  sufficient  number 
of  Jersey  cows  to  sui)ply  our  trade,  one  here  and  one  there  just  wherever 
we  could,  but  most  of  them  from  dairymen  who  were  going  out  of  the 
business.  We  put  in  a  cream  sei>arator  and  modern  butter  making  ap- 
pliances. 

There  was  what  seemetl  an  epidemic  of  abortion  in  tlie  dairies  round 
us  at  the  time,  and  our  small  herd  had  the  dlswise  from  the  first;  several 
of  our  cows  lost  their  calves,  and  of  tliese  cows  some  gave  very  little  milk 
afterwards,  but  the  greatest  trouble  was  that  so  many  of  them  failed  to 
l>reed  either  for  a  long  time  or  not  at  all,  and  these  last  we  had  finally  to 
di.'(l)ose  of  and  replace  wltli  otliers.  We  sent  away  for  a  remetly  much 
advertised  for  the  cure  of  abortion,  but  we  relied  most  on  keeping  the 
cows  clean  and  disinfecting  tlie  premises  witli  lime  and  carbolic  acid,  and 
after  some  months  the  disease  died  out. 

We  lost  two  cows  from  milk  fever  the  first  Avinter.  They  Avere  let 
take  on  too  much  fat  before  calving.  These  losses  were  far  from  being 
encouraging,  but  tJiey  taught  us  a  lesscm  in  care  we  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten. We  do  not  now  allow  a  cow  to  go  dry  more  than  eiglit  weeks 
before  calving.  If  pos'^iljle.  and  keep  the  l)owels  loose  l>efore  and  at  the 
time  by  the  aid  of  Epsom  salts  if  necessary;  feed  sparingly  for  several 
days  after  calving  and  give  warm  bran  niaslies  and  warm  the  drinking 
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water,  and  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather  the  cow  Is  kept  housed  for 
three  or  four  days  after  she  calves,  and  now  milk  fever  does  not  possess 
the  terror  for  us  It  once  did.  The  heifer  calves  are  left  with  the  tow  not 
more  than  three  days,  and  are  then  given  the  mother's  milk  for  a  week 
or  two»  and  are  afterwards  fed  warm  skim  milk  until  they  are  as  much 
as  six  months  old.  We  seldom  feed  anything  in  the  milk,  though  at 
present  we  are  giving  a  little  well-cooked  com  meal  and  sometimes  we 
have  used  linseed.  They  soon  learn  to  eat  clover  hay  and  grain,  and  we 
have  had  little  trouble  with  scours. 

Our  co^w  barn  is  a  very  ordinary  affair,  but  by  the  use  of  whitewash, 
cemented  gutters  behind  the  cows  and  daily  cleaning  we  keep  it  in  a 
fairly  sanitary  condition,  and  by  using  building  paper  along  the  inside 
walls  and  other  aids  we  manage  to  keep  the  cows  comfortable  during 
the  cold  weather.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  built  a  stave  silo  lust 
outside  the  barn  and  the  cow^s  are  fed  ensilage  from  November  (often 
l»efore)  until  they  are  turned  on  pasture  in  May,  ^ith  clover  hay,  com 
stover  and  bran  to  make  up  the  winter  ration.  All  of  the  feed  with  the 
exception  of  wheat  bran  is  grown  on  the  farm,  and  no  grain  is  sold  off 
excei)t  wheat.  We  give  salt  daily  and  bed  with  wheat  straw.  We  allow 
a  little  bran  or  corn  at  milking  time  all  through  the  summer.  When  the 
grass  gets  short  in  J\ily  we  generally  feed  some  clover  hay  and  an  added 
allowance  of  grain  until  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  ready  to  pasture. 
We  also  fecHl  some  green  corn  in  Its  season,  but  here  we  must  confess 
that  too  often  our  cows  are  let  shrink  in  their  milk  giving  before  the 
green  feed  is  reaj[iy,  even  more  than  the  heat  and  the  flle^  are  excuse  for, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  put  up  a  smaller  silo  next  summer  and  fill  with 
corn  for  summer  feeding.  In  this  way  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide foe  our  cows  !)etter  than  any  other,  as  well  as  materially  reduce  the 
summer  grain  bills.  The  manure  is  drawn  out  an^  spread  on  clover  sod 
as  often  as  convenient.  We  have  always  kept  a  registered  Jersey*  sire 
to  liead  the  herd  and  we  save  the  heifer  calves  from  what  we  judge  as 
our  best  cows.  Two-thirds  of  the  herd  is  at  present  composed  of  young 
animals  of  our  own  raising,  and  we  now  expect  to  raise  all  the  cows  we 
may  re(|uire.  While  more  of  our  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  and  winipr 
months,  we  have  some  of  them  to  bring  their  calves  at  different  seasons, 
for  the  reason  tliat  it  helps  to  keep  the  butter  good  and  also  to  keep  up 
a  certain  supply  the  year  round.  The  heifers  usually  freshen  w'hen  20  to 
24  months  old.  The  skim  milk  left  after  calves  are  fed,  as  well  as  the 
buttermilk,  is  fed  to  the  pigs.  Of  these  we  try  to  rear  25  to  35  twice  a 
year  and  sell  when  6  to  7  months  old.  These  are,  we  find,  a  profitable 
combination  with  the  dairy.  We  have  a  weigh  scale  hanging  In  the  ham. 
also  slioet  of  cardlxiard  and  pencil,  and  the  milk  of  each  cow  is  weighed 
at  every  milking  and  a  note  made  of  amount,  so  we  know  Just  how  much 
milk  eacli  cow  gives  in  a  week  or  a  year  and  we  test  the  milk  occasion- 
ally—to find  the  porcentase  of  butter  fat  it  contains,  which  enaliles  us  to 
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know  which  are  the  most  profitable  cows— by  usiug  a  corrosive  sublimate 
Uihlvt  to  each  sample.  We  now  collect  a  sample  of  each  cow's  milk 
for  a  week,  or  perhaps  less  in  hot  weather,  and  then  test  with  little 
trouble.  We  tliink  we  ffet  a  more  correct  test  than  when  taken  for  only 
one  day.    For  this  method  we  are  Indebted  to  Prof.  Van  Norman. 

The  first  year's  record  (H>uld  not  i)e  called  a  fair  test  of  what  our 
cows  had  done,  but  the  second  year  they  gave  an  average  of  255  pounds 
of  butter  each.  Last  year  tliey  averaged  21K)  ix)unds  each.  They  will 
almost,  if  not  (luite.  reach  the  300-pound  mark  tliis  year,  tliough  there  are 
four  heifers  included  in  the  herd.  We  have  at  present  1.3  cows  aiid  a 
number  in  calf,  heifers  and  calves.  We  have  much  to  accomplish  yet 
before  we  have  either  a  dairy  or  a  farm  we  can  feel  proud  of,  but  as  a 
result  of  our  little  herd  and  its  products  our  debt  so  long  like  a  black 
cloud  hanging  over  us  Is  steadily  decreasing,  our  farm  is  yearly  growing 
more  productive,  the  herd  itself  is  increasing,  and  we  have  a  ready  market 
for  all  our  butter,  and  we  are,  a  little  at  a  time,  putting  in  much  needed 
improvements  and  planning  for  more  extensive  ones  in  the  future. 


Discrssiox. 

Prof.  Van  Norman:  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  all  tlie  time,  but  I  feel  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  this  last  paper.  If  Mrs.  Lamont  were  not  here  I 
miglit  say  something  that  perhaps  I  should  not  say  in  her  presence.  I 
remember  one  of  the  first  years  I  was  down  at  the  State  Fair  with  the 
Tniversity  e.xhibit,  Mrs.  Lament  stood  there  nearly  all  day  and  watched 
our  students  churning  and  making  butter.  She  asked  questions  about 
butter  making  and  things  of  tliat  kind.  The  next  fall  she  sent  butter  to 
the  State  Fair,  and  she  sent  butter  to  the  State  Association  for  several 
3*ears.  I  have  watclied  with  satisfaction  the  improvement  in  her  work, 
and  the  study  she  has  been  putting  Into  the  business.  Her  paper  shows 
it.  I  feel  that  here,  questions  should  be  asked.  Such  persons  can  answ^er 
better  than  us  college  professors.  I  think  you  will  make  a  mistake  if 
you  don't  ask  all  the  questions  tlie  President  gives  the  time  for. 

■ 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mrs.  Lamont  is  from  my  own  town,  and  what  she  has 
read  she  is  doing.  I  have  known  her  ever  since  she  came  to  Indiana. 
She  is  making  a  success  of  her  business.  In  our  county  she  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  butter  making. 

Mr.  Callane:  What  size  and  kind  of  separator  do  you  use  for  15 
cows? 

Mrs.  Lamont:    A  No.  2  DeLaval  "Baby"  separator. 

Mrs.  Freese:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  per  year  your  butter 
averages  per  cow? 
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Mrs.  Lamont:  This  year  our  cows  will  make  300  pounds  each,  and 
there  are  4  heifers  included  in  the  15  cows. 

Mrs.  Freese:  What  do  you  get  on  an  average  per  pound  for  your 
butter? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  We  get  25  cents  six  months  in  the  year;  the  winter 
six  months  we  get  30. 

Mrs.  Freese:    Do  you  ship  your  butter  or  sell  it  at  retail? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  We  sell  it  at  retail;  we  have  a  butter  route  and  take  it 
to  our  ('ustomers  every  week. 

Georjje  Schlosser:    What  power  do  you  use  to  run  your  separator? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  Hand  i)ower.  The  men  folks  run  the  machine.  I  do 
the  churning,  and  make  the  butter.    The  men  do  the  milking. 

i 

m 

Mr.  Reamer:  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  inin  it  through  the  sei)- 
a rater  each  time? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  1  think  a  little  over  a  half  hour.  It  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  milk.  Sometimes  we  get  more  milk  than  at  other  times.  I 
think  a  half  hoiu",  to  perliaps  10  minutes  more  than  that  sometimes. 

President  S<-hlosser:  The  No.  2  separator  will  separator  GOO  pounds 
of  milk  an  hour.    You  can  figure  up  how  long  it  will  take. 

Mrs.  Freese:    You  have  the  butter  contracted  by  the  year? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  Y'es,  all  oi'  it;  and  we  could  supply  a  great  deal  more 
if  we  liad  it. 

Mr.  Doud:     I  would  like  to  ask  what  time  you  do  your  milking? 

^Irs.  Lamont:  We  begin  aimut  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a'nd  then 
i»etween  four  and  five  in  the  evening,  so  we  get  done  in  a  rea.sonable 
time. 

Mr.  Doud:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  better  to  divide  up  the 
hours  and  milk  at,  siiy  ."»  in  the  morning  and  at  5  in  tlie  evening? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  That  is  alK)Ut  what  we  do.  I  think  we  begin  work  a 
little  earlier  at  night. 

Mr.  Doud:    If  you  did  the  milking  regularly  wouldn't  it  be  lH?tter? 

Mrs.   Lamont:     Yes. 
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Hyland  Chase:  Wbat  is  your  style  of  churn,  and  what  is  your 
method  of  churning? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  We  have  a  Davis  swing  churn.  I  do  not  like  the  swing 
churn  as  well  as  the  baiT^l  churn.  When  the  butter  Is  taken  out  of  the 
churn  we  place  it  on  the  butter  worker  and  sprinkle  on  it  an  ounce  of 
Bait  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  Doud:    Do  yoh  use  dry  salt? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  Yes;  sometimes  we  use  more.  Sometimes  we  use  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  salt.  If  it  comes  in  good  large  grains,  in  the  sum- 
mer, we  use  a  little  l(»ss  than  nn  ounce  of  salt.  The  butter  is  in  grains 
on  the  worker,  and  I  take  the  paddle  and  move  the  butter  over  and 
over  Ko  the  salt  will  get  well  mixed.  * 

'Mr.  Doud:    We  siilt  our  butter  in  the  churn. 

« 
Mrs.  Lamont:    I  should  think  that  would  be  all  right  if  you  have  a 
barrel  churn.    You  can  not  do  that  with  a  Davis  swing  churn. 

Mr.  Doud:  We  think  it  l)etter  to  wet  the  salt. »  I  would  like 'to  hear 
the  opinions  of  others. 

Mrs.  oLamont:  The  only  way  I  use  brine  is  when  the  butter  does 
not  come  to  the  top  very  Avell,  and  I  put  a  little  brine  in  the  churn. 

Mrs.  Hume:     Do  you  use  much  water  washing  your  butter? 

Mrs.  Lamont:     I  genernllv  wash  it  twice. 

Mr.  Doud:    Are  yon  particular  about  the  temperature  of  the  water? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  I  don't  like  to  use  the  water  very  much  colder  than 
the  butter  in  winter;  but  in  the  summer  I  like  to  have  it  as  cold  as  I  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  Doud:  We  genernlly  liave  the  water  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  cream. 

Mi*s.  Lamont:  If  we  have  good  cold  water  I  have  generally  good 
.«iuc<*ess  in  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Did  you  ever  ])uy  cream  to  keep  up  your  regular  sup- 
pl.v? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  I  have  once  or  twice.  We  hare  nearlj*  always  at- 
tended t])e  dairy  conventions,  and  we  sometimes  have  to  change  our  days 
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for. market,  and  perhaps  go  a  day  or  two  earlier,  and  I  have  bought  from 
the  dairymen  once  or  twice;  but  not  as  a  usual  thing. 

Mrs.  Carter:    What  price  would  you  be  justified  in  paying  for  cream 
for  25  cents  a  pound  butter? 

Mrs.  Lamont:    I  never  took  any  notice.     I  Just  give  them  what  they 
ask.    They  charge  me  generally  what  they  can  get  at  the  creamery. 

Mr.  Doud:    Do  you  use  butter  coloring? 

Mrs.  Lamont:    Yes,  I  think  we  used  it  all  of  last  year.     Sometimes 
I  missed  a  week  or  two  in  between,  but  I  always  use  butter  coloring. 

Mr.  Taylor:    Do  you  feed  your  cows  while  they  are  being  milked? 

Mrs.  Lamont:    Pretty  often;  I  think  so,  as  a  rule. 

Peter  Sedens:    Will  you  please  state  what  kind  of,  salt  you  use? 

Mrs.  Lamont:     I  nearly  always  use  Genesee.     I  don't  know  of  any 
better.     I  can  get  it  handler  at  Indianapolis. 

Peter  Sedens:    Is  there  any  danger  of  worki;ig  your  butter  too  much 
and  spoiling  the  quality? 

Mrs.  Lamont:    Why,  certainly.    Generally  when  we  show  our  butter 
we  lose  a  iwint  or  two  on  the  grain. 

Mrs.  Schoncic:    How  do  you  test  the  acidity  of  the  cream? 

* 

Mrs.  Lamont:     No  way  only  by  my  judgment.     I  use  the  skim  milk 
starter,  an&  sometimes  fresh  milk. 

L.  S.  Ilardln,  of  Louisville,  Ky.:    How  often  do  you  ship  your  butter? 

Mrs.  Lamont:     Once  a  week. 

Mr.  Van  Norman:    How  often  do  you  churn? 

Mrs.  Lamont:     We  have  churned  tills  ye«ar  as  much  as  four  times  a 
week. 

Mr.  Taylor:    Do  you  use  the  milk  from  your  entire  herd  at  all  times? 

Mrs.  Lamont:    Pretty  nearly  all  of  them.     Sometimes  a  stripper  that 
is  pretty  far  advanced  in  lactation  is  left  out. 

President  Sohlosser:    What  do  you  do  with  a  cow  when  you  find  she 
does  not  give  you  as  much  milk  as  she  ought,  to  be  a  profitable  cow? 


/ 
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Mrs.  Lamont:  We  get  rid  of  her  just  as  fast  afi  ever  we  can;  that  is 
alL 

« 

President  Schlosser:    You  do  not  try  to  make  beef  out  of  her? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  No,  sir.  We  do  not  sell  her  to  a  neighbor  as  a  family 
cow.  Some  people  have  bought  our  cows  for  just  what  they  were.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  self -suckers,  and  have  sold  them  as  such.  I  do  not 
think  the  neighbors  did  that  when  they  sold  them  again.  They  sold  them 
because  they  came  from  our  herd. 

Mr.  Hall:    How  do  you  dispose  of  calves  you  do  not  want  to  raise? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  We  generally  get  .^1  each  for  them.  We  like  to  let 
them  go  just  as  soon  as  ever  we  can.  Sometimes  we  get  a  little  more 
than  that  for  them. 

Mr.  Fidler:    At  what  temperature  do  you  separate  your  milk? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  At  from  80  to  90.  When  cold,  we  put  a  bucket  of  hot 
water  In  it.  We  pour  it  into  the  milk.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the 
proper  way,  but  I  believe  it  is  better  than  letting  the  cold  milk  go 
through  the  separator. 

President  Schlosser:  How  much  must  a  cow  produce  a  year  to  be 
profitable? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  We  have  not  had  to  be  very  particular.  We  have  not 
been  very  long  in  the  business,  and  we  wanted  to  raise  all  the  calves 
we  could.  This  year  each  cow  has  ayeraged  300  or  very  nearly— perhaps 
298  pounds,  if  they  do  as  well  as  they  are  doing  at  present,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month.  We  do  not  intend  to  keep  a  cow  that  does  not  pro- 
duce 250  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Doud:  Have  you  some  cows  that  give  400  pounds  of  butter  a 
year? 

Mrs.  Lamont:  We  have  one  cow— she  had  her  calf  last  January,  and 
she  will  be  fresh  this  month— and  she  has  given  8,000  pounds  of  4^  per 
cent.  milk.    We  reckon  that  as  at  least  350  pounds.    She  is  a  young  cow. 


L 
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CKKAMEUY    PATRON    INVESTmATION    IN    MARSHALL   COUNTY. 


C.    r.    GOODRICH,    OF   WISCONSIN. 


Mr.  Goodrich:  I  shall  read  what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  inijrht  t*'ll  a 
little  story  about  that— but  perhaps  I  had  better  not. 

Voices:    Tell  the  story.    We  want  to  hear  the  story. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  There  was  once  a  Congrcfrational  preacher  and  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  each  was  holding?  a  series  of  revival  meetiufffe. 
The  Methodist  preacher  was  very  successful  in  bringing  people  into  tlio 
church,  while  the  Congregational  preacher  worked  just  as  hard  but 
did  not  have  any  success.  They  met  one  tlay,  rind  the  ('ongi*egatioual- 
Ist  said  to  tiie  Methodist.  "Brother,  how  is  it  you  are  having  such  re- 
markable  success,  while  1  do  the  best  I  can,  and  don't  have  anj'  success 
at  all?"  The  Methodist  says,  '*That  is  all  plain  enough."  He  saj's, 
"When  you  get  up  to  preach  you  have  your  sermon  all  written  out,  and 
the  devil  stands  behind  you  and  glances  over  your  shoulder,  and  knows 
what  you  are  going  to  say  before  yon  say  it,  and  throws  his  Influence 
beyond  you,  and  hardens  the  hearts  of  the  i>eople  against  you;  while 
"When  I  get  up  to  preach  I  have  no  manu.script  or  notes,  and  the  devil 
himself  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  say."     [Laughter.] 

This  is  a  busy  world,  and  this  is  the  busiest  nation  of  all  the  world — 
and  the  dairymen  are  the  ])usiest  people  of  this  nation;  got  to  l>e.  That 
is  true  if  wo  are  going  to  succeed,  Imt  we  as  dairymen  do  not  want  to 
work  for  nothing.  Wo  want  to  get  just  :is  big  wages  as  we  can.  Every- 
lK)dy  is  clamoring.  We  have  strikes,  and  riot*s  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, just  l)ecause  nu'ii  are  not  getting  l)ig  enougli  wages.  We  want  to 
sell  the  products  of  our  farms  for  tlie  highest  prices  we  can  get.  When 
we  could  get  ^1.50  a  bushel  for  wheat,  we  wanted  %2.  That  is  human 
nature.  I  have  l)cen  investigating  tlie  dairy  business  somewliat  here  In 
^[arshall  County,  and  1  found  that  some  dairymen  an*  making  a  splendid 
profit  for  every  dollar's  wortli  of  feed  tliey  give  tlieir  cows.  Some  get 
$2  and  over,  and  still  keep  th«'  ffcd  (»n  tlie  farm  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  farm.  They  liave  done  tiist  rate:  wliile  some  others,  for  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  feed  given  tliclr  rows  tliey  hav<'  less  than  a  dollar,  and 
tli(»y  do  not  have  much  to  leave  on  tlie  larm.  They  have  been  working 
mighty  cheap.  It  s<»cms  to  me  the>  slionld  want  to  know^  from  the  other 
fellow  what  to  do  to  get  i>ig  profits. 

The  oi»jc(t  of  this  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  cow;  to  find  out  what 
kind   of   cow    and   wliat    kind   of   treatment    would   l>ring   the   most    net 
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money  to  her  owner.  This  made  it  necessary  that  we  should  confine  our 
investigations  to  those  who  sold  the  product  of  the.  cow  ajl  in  the  same 
market,  and  to  take  account  of  a  full  year,  which,  in  this  case,  was  the 
iwelve  months  ending  October  31,  1903. 


MANNER   OF   GETTING   INFORMATION. 

My  manner  of  proceeding  was  as  follows:  I  would  go  to  a  man  and 
find  the  average  number  of  cows  he  had  kept,  the  milk  of  which  had 
been  sold  to  the  creamery.  All  heifers^  after  they  had  had  calves,  were 
counted  as  cows,  and  all  cows  were  counted  during  the  period  when  they 
were  diT  as  well  as  when  they  were  giving  milk,  for  they  were  eating 
every  day. 

I  then  made  particular  inquiry  as  to  the  kinds  and  amount^  of  the 
different  feeds  the  cows  had  eaten  during  the  year.  I  charged  the  cows 
of  each  herd  the  same  prices  for  the  same  kinds  of  feed— that  which  was 
raised  on  the  farm  at  the  market  price  at  which  it  could  have  been  sold, 
and  that  which  was  bought  at  the  average  price  which  it  was  worth  in 
the  market. 


PRICES   CHARGED    THE    COAV   FOR  FEEDS. 

For  ear  corn  and  oats  ground  I  charged  ^17  per  ton;  wheat  bran,  $17; 
oil  meal,  $30:  ear  corn,  $12;  timothy  hay,  $10;  clover  hay,  $8;  corn  stover, 
$2  a  load:  silage,  $2  a  ton,  and  pasture  at  the  uniform  price  of  $5  per 
head  for  the  summer. 

There  was  some  uncertainty  about  the  amounts  each  farmer  fed,  for 
very  few  of  them  had  weighed  any  of  the  feed;  most  of  them  could  tell 
very  nearly  as  to  the  amount  of  the  grain  fed,  in  "gallons,"  and  having 
done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  weighing  cows'  rations  I  could,  I  think, 
approximate  quite  closely  to  the  amount  fed. 

I  figure  that  a  cow  will  eat,  ordinarily,  during  the  winter  feeding 
season,  two  tons  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  of  com  fodjder,  if  she  is  not  fed 
too  much  grain  food.  Then  slie  would  eat  less.  As  to  corn  stover,  I  made 
some  inquiry  to  enable  me  to  set  a  price  on  it,  and  found  that  very  little 
had  l>e(»n  sold,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  had  been  sold  at  $2  a  load,  so  I 
<'harge<l  that  for  it.  All  it  really  costs  is  the  work  in  saving  it,  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  left  in  the  fields  which  are  practically  wasted. 
It  takes  4  or  o  loads  of  com  fodder  to  furnish  a  cow  with  the  two  tons 
of  forage  she  needs,  when  it  is  fed  on  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  much  of  it  can  not  be  eaten. 

In  determining  the  weight  of  silage  fed,  I  can  come  pretty  close  if 
I  am  told  the  measure.     I  have  found  that  a  busliel  basket  full,  put  in 
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loose,  weighs,  usually  about  25  pounds.  If  it  is  pressed  down  with  the 
foot  or  otherwise  it  will  weigh  about  10  pounds  more.  The  winter  feed- 
ins  season  was,  last  year,  about  200  days. 

FIGURES   OBTAINED   FROM   CREAMERY. 

After  I  had  collected  all  these  facts  from  50  patrons,  I  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  creamery  the  amount  of  milk  or  cream  obtained 
from  each,  and  the  amount  of  butter  fat  which  it  contained,  and  the 
amount  of  money  paid  for  it.  The  price  paid  for  butter  fat  averaged 
higher  to  some  patrons  than  to  others  because  they  furnished  a  greater 
proportion  at  the  time  when  the  butter  was  the  highest. 

I  have  used  butter  fat  instead  of  "butter"  for  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  proper  way  when  determining  the  ability  of  the  cow. 
and  for  the  further  reason  that,  in  this  case,  it  was  not  all  made  into 
butter  but  much  of  it  was  sold  as  cream  and  no  one  could  tell  just  how 
much  butter  it  would  make.  But  it  was  all  tested  for  butter  fat  and 
each  one  was  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  his  milk  or  cream  con- 
tained. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   THE    TABLE. 

After  I  had  collected  all  this  data,  I  used  the  material  thus  gathered 
with  which  to  make  up  the  following  table,  which  shows  In  a  condensed 
form  the  account  with  each  herd.  The  cow  is  given  credit  here  only  for 
the  butter  fat  sold  to  the  creamery,  making,  in  some  instances,  an  addi- 
tion where  a  part  of  the  milk  was  sold  to  other  parties  or  some  butter 
churned  at  home.  Of  course,  we  know  that  she  produced  something 
/  more.  There  was  the  skim  milk,  the  calf  and  the  manure  to  help  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  There  is  also  some  whole  milk  u^ed  in  the 
family  and  fed  to  young  calves. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  not  charged  the  cow  with  the  labor  of 
milking  and  caring  for  her,  or  for  the  interest  on  the  money  Invested. 
In  my  opinion,  in  most  cases,  the  labor  and  Interest  w^ould  about  balance 
the  credits  not  given. 
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The  patrons  are  here  designated  by  numbers,  instead  of  names.  If  I 
should  give  their  names  here  it  might  lead,  in  some  cases,  to  embarrass- 
ment that  would  be  disagreeable  (for  I  liuppose  most  of  the  patrons  I 
interviewed  are  here),  and  prevent  me  from  telling  some  plain  facts, 
which,  if  told,  may  do  good.    Besides  this,  I  promised  not  to  give  names. 

SOME   MAKE    rROFIT;    SOME   DO   NOT. 

It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  this  table,  that  some  made  a  good 
profit  in  butter  fat  sold  over  the  cost  of  feed,  while  others  did  not  get 
enough  for  butter  fat  to  pay  for  feed.  It  would  seem  that  one  man 
should  do  about  as  well  as  another  if  he  used  as  mucli  intelligence  and 
practiced  as  good  methods  in  his  business.  To  try  and  see  if  we  can  not 
discover  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  great  difTorence  in  results  was  the 
object  of  this  investigation,  and  of  my  appearing  before  you  today. 

I  have  selected  a  few  numbers  which  represent  some  of  the  extremes, 
on  which  I  will  give  some  of  the  notes  I  tooli  while  making  the  census, 
and  some  comments  thereon. 

DTFFERE>'CE    IN    TYPE. 

Xo.  3.  Six  cows;  2  Jerseys,  balance  common  cows,  dairy  type.  Cost 
of  feed  i)er  cow  $26:  average  ration,  ground  ear  corn.  8  lbs.;  corn  fodder 
and  clover  hay  in  winter.     In  summer  a  very  little  corn  and  pasture. 

Returns  for  butter  fat  per  cow,  $41.78;  average  number  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow,  4,920;  average  number  ix>unds  butter  fat  per  cow,  215.7; 
price  of  butter  fat  19.4  cents;  price  of  milk  per  100  lbs.,  84.9  cents;  value 
of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  $1.61;  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
per  cow,  over  cost  of  feed,  $15.78. 

No.  4.  Six  cows;  grade  Durham,  l>eefy  type.  Cost  of  feed  $25; 
ration,  ear  corn,  clover  and  timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder  in  winter.  In 
summer  pasture  only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat  $25.89;  number  lbs.  milk,  3,000;  number  Uxj. 
butter  fat  130.3;  price  of  butter  fat,  19.9  cents;  price  of  milk  per  100  lbs.. 
80.3  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  $1.03;  net 
profit  in  butter  fat  per  cow,  over  cost  of  feed,  $0.89. 

Now  these  two  herds,  of  the  same  numl>er  of  cows  each,  were  fed 
practically  alike;  each  lias  good  stables,  and  apparently  good  care.  Why 
should  No.  3  make  fl  goo<l  profit,  while  No.  4  was  working  for  very  small 
wages  indeed?  AVhen  I  saw  these  herds,  before  I  knew  anything  about 
what  they  had  produced,  I  wrote  in  my  notes  on  No.  3  "dairy  tyi>e,"  and 
on  No.  4.  "l)eefy  type."  Now,  that  is  the  only  reason  I  can  discover  for 
this  gi'eat  dUTerence  in  results.  It  Is  true,  no  djoubt,  that  the  steer  calves 
of  No.  4  are  worth  more  for  beef  purposes  tlian  the  others,  but  the  heifer 
calves  of  No.  3  are  worth  most  to  rear  for  dairy  purposes. 
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POOR   FEED   ANT)    POOR  CARE. 

No.  7.  Four  cows:  3  grade  Jersoys,  1  grade  Holstein.  I'ost  of  feeti, 
$18.50;  ration,  eoru  stover  and  straw  and  very  little  bran  in  winter.  In 
summer,  pasture  only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  jp  18.17;  number  pounds  of  milk,  2,443;  number 
lbs.  butter  fat,  D0.2;  price  of  butter  fat,  18.8  cents;  price  of  milk  i>er  10<> 
lbs..  74.4  cents:  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed.  $0.5KS: 
received  for  butter  fat,  33  cents  less  per  cow  than  the  food  she  ate  was 
*vorth.  His  st^ible  was  cold,  ,cows  poorly  cared  for.  The  value  of  tlie 
feed  was  not  much,  but  the  cows  did  not  pay  for  it,  small  as  It  was. 


DIFFEKEXCE    IX    MEN   AS   WELL   AS    COWS    FOR   DAIRY    WORK. 

No.  17.  Seventeen  cows;  one  Guernsey,  some  grade  Guernseys,  but 
most  of  them  common  cows  of  no  particular  breeding,  which  the  owner 
had  selected  and  bought  around  in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  of  good 
dairy  type.  Cost  of  feed,  i?27;  ration,  "oat  feed"  (cost  $13  per  ton)  6  Iba.; 
at  times,  same  amount  of  bran  instead;  silage  40  lbs.,  clover  hay  and 
corn  fodder  in  winter.    In  summer  2  lbs.  oat  feed  and  pasture. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $40.95;  number  pounds  milk,  5,43G;  number 
pounds  butter  fat,  239.3;  price  of  butter  fat,  19.6  cents;  price  of  milk  per 
100  pounds,  8<J.4  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar^s  worth  of  feed, 
$1.74;  net  profit  in  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed,  $19.95.  Stable  is  excel- 
lent; cows  fastened  with  swing  stanchions. 

No.  21.  Eight  cows,  one-half  of  them  two-year-old  heifers,  one  three- 
year-old.  all  fresh  in  fall  except  two;  grade  Holstelns  except  2  common 
stock.  Cost  of  feed,  $22;  ration,  2  i>ounds  oat  feed,  1^4  pounds  oil  meal, 
45  pounds  silage,  and  com  fodder  in  Avlnter;  in  summer,  pasture  only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $44.41;  number  pounds  milk,  G,088;  number 
pounds  butter  fat,  220.4;  price  of  butter  fat,  20.1  cents;  price  of  milk  per 
100  pounds,  72.9  cents:  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed, 
$2.02;  net  profit  in  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed,  $22.41. 

No.  23.  Seven  cows.  They  are  a  mixed  lot  of  no  particular  breed- 
ing; they  are  not  good  dairy  type,  neither  are  they  good  beef  type;  still 
they  are  in  good  condition,  showing  they  have  been  well  fed.  Cost  of 
feed,  $20;  ration,  2  ears  corn,  30  pounds  silage,  clover  hay  and  com 
stover  in  winter;  in  summer  one  ear  corn  to  call  them  in  to  be  milkedL 
and  pasture. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $23.39;  number  pounds  milk,  3,036;  number 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  124.7;  price  of  butter  fat,  18.7  cents;  price  of  milk 
per  100  pounds,  77  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of 
feed,  $1.17;  net  profit  in  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed,  $3.39. 

I  must  make  some  comments  on  these  last  three  numbers.  They  all 
three  fed  silage  and  all  have  good  comfortable  stables,  but  Nos.  17  and 
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21  made  large  profits,  while  No.  23  got  but  little  more  than  the  value  of 
tlie  feed,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  would  not  have  got  that  little  profit 
had  he  not  fed  silage.  Then  why  the  diffei-ence?  It  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure because  of  the  diflference  in  the  type  of  cows,  but  I  discovered  another 
reason  (no  matter  how)  which  may  have,  perhaps,  still  more  to  do  with 
it  No.  21  made,  considering  the  age  of  his  cows,  the  best  showing  of 
the  three.  Although  he  did  not  get  the  greatest  returns  per  cow,  he 
got  the  most  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed.  No.  21  takes  excellent  care 
of  his  cows,  doing  everything  possible  for  their  comfort.  He  feeds  with 
the  utmost  regularity  and  he  begins  milking  at  the  same  tick  of  the 
clock  every  time,  no  matter  what  other  things  are  pressing. 

No.  23  is  apt  to  consider  other  work  of  mOre  importance  than  caring 
for  the  cows,  so  they  are  fed  and  milked  when  it. Is  most  convenlelit. 
When  there  is  a  rush  of  work,  they  are  milked,  at  times,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  at  night  they  are  milked  when  everything  else  is  done. 
At  other  times  it  is  the  reverse,  they  are  milked  late  in  the  morning  and 
early  at  night.  So  it  happens  that  the  cows  never  know  when  to  expect 
to  be  fed  or  milked,  and  no  cows  can  do  well  in  giving  milk  with  such 
usage. 

fb:d  s;lage  to  somewhat  beefy  type  cows  and  got  fair  ret^ns. 

No.  10.  Nine  cows;  grade  Angus;  most  of  them  of  a  rather  beefy 
type.  Cost  of  feed,  $20.50;  ration,  a  small  amount  of  oat  feed.  35  pounds 
silage,  clover  and  timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder  in  winter;  in  summer, 
pasture  only. 

Return^  for  butter  fat  per  cow,  $30.05;  number  pounds  butter  fat  (he 
has  a  separator  and  sends  cream)  per  r-ow,  192;  price  of  butter  fat,19.1 
cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  $1.79;  net  profit 
in  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed,  $16,15. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  with  the  use  of  silage,  for  winter  feed, 
so  as  to  provide  succulent  food  the  year  round,  a  fair  return  In  dairy 
products  can  be  had  even  with  cows  not  strictly  of  the  dairy  type. 


A   FINE   DAIRY   MERD   AND   A    FI.VE   IlEEF   HERD. 

^^>.  29.  Seven  cows;  Holsteins  and  Holstein  gi-ades,  excellent  dairy 
(rj>e.  Cost  of  feed,  $30;  ration,  ear  corn,  5  pounds;  bran,  3  pounds;  a 
/trio  ^>|j  lYietil.  shredded  fodder,  corn  stover  and  clover  hay  in  winter; 
^'  ^^^^xner.  pasture  only. 

'^^ t:\irns  for  butter  fat  per  cow,  $01.09;  number  pounds  butter  fat  per 


^ollo 

^1. 


^110.7;  price  of  butter  fat,  19.3  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one 
**5t  worth  of  feed,  $2.03;  net  profit  In  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed. 
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No.  31.  Fifteen  cows;  jjrade  Shorthorns,  excellent  beef  type.  Cost 
of  feed,  $3i>;  ration,  4  pounds  bran,  4  pounds  corn,  2  pounds  oil  meal, 
timothy  liay,  and  shredded  corn  fp<ider  in  winter;  in  summer,  pasture 
only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat  per  cow,  $22.1H>;  number  pounds  butter  fat, 
119.3;  price  of  butter  fat  19.2  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's 
worth  of  feed,  $0.(Kj;  value  of  butter  fat  was  $12.04  less  than  cost  of  feed. 
This  patron  is  iu  the  beef  business.  Many  of  his  cows  he  does  not 
milk  at  all,  but  lets  the  calves  run  with  them,  but  those  15  which  he 
millced  he  selected  from  his  herd,  possibly  because  he  thought  they  were 
the  best  milkers,  but  mainly,  he  said,  because  they  milked  "easiest;"  got 
a  hand  s<»parator,  milked  the  cows,  separated  the  milk,  and  brought  up 
the  calves  *'by  hand."  His  cows  were  fed  high— he  says  about  the  same 
as  his  fattening  steers,  and  were  fat  all  th^  time.  He  told  me  his  calves 
at  woaniiig  time  were  worth  $15  to  $20  each,  and  his  three-year-old 
steers  brought  $65  each. 

He  seems  to  be  doing  well,  for  his  keet>ing  so  much  stock  is  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  his  land  is  very  productive;  but  is  he 
doing  as  well  as.  No.  29,  who  gets  more  than  2^2  times  as  much  p^r  cow 
for  his  dairy  products,  even  if  his  calves  a i?d  steers  do  not  bring  so  much? 


SCRUBS   AND   A   SCRUB   FARMER. 

No.  28.  Seven  cows;  gi'ade  Jerseys,  scrubby  looking.  Cost  of  feed. 
$23;  ration,  ear  corn,  5  pounds;  shredded  fodder  in  winter.  In  summer, 
pasture  only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $23.48;  number  pounds  butter  fat  per  cow. 
125.8;  price  of  butter  fat,  18.7  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's 
worth  of  fe(^l,  $1.02;  net  profit  in  butter  fat  over  cost  ol  feed  per  cow, 

GOOD  COWS  AND  GOOD  CARE. 

No.  42.  Two  cows;  1  Jersey,  1  grade  Jersey,  one  of  them. an  excep- 
tionally tine  looking  animal  of  the  best  dairy  type.  Cost  of  keeplng,$dO; 
ration,  ear  corn  and  oats  ground.  10  pounds,  and  com  stover  in  winter; 
run  loose  in  box  stalls;  in  summer,  pasture  only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $40.23;  number  pounds  milk  per  cow,  4,378; 
l>ounds  butter  fat  per  cow,  228.5;  price  of  butter  fat,  20.2  cents;  price 
of  milk  per  100  pounds,  105.6  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's 
worth  of  feed,  $1.54;  net  profits  in  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed,  $16.23. 
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PATKONS   WHO   FEED    NO    GRAIX. 

No.  14.  Six  cows;  common  stock  with  a  little  Jersey  and  Holstein 
blood,  of  ver;f  good  dairy  type;  fresli  in  spring.  Cost  of  feed,  $19.50; 
ration,  good  corn  stover  in  abundance,  fed  in  yard  in  pleasant  weather, 
but  when  not  pleasant,  fed  in  mangers  in  good  comfortable  barn. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $38.27;  number  pounds  of  milk,  4,743;  number 
pounds  butter  fat,  203.6;  price  of  butter  fat,  18.8  cents;  price  of  milk 
per  100  pounds,.  80.7  cents;  value  of  butter  for  one  dollar's  worth  of 
feed,  $1.90:  net  profit  iu  butter  fat  over  cost  of  feed,  $18.77. 

yo.  32.  Eight  cows,  common  stock,  fresh  in  fall.  Cost  of  feed 
$18.50;  ration,  shredded  fodder  and  corn  stover  in  winter;  in  summer 
pasture  only. 

Returns  for  butter  fat,  $10.73;  number  pounds  of  milk,  1,962;  number 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  84.2;  price  of  butter  fat,  19.9  cents;  price  of  milk  per 
100  pounds,  85.3  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed, 
IH)  cents;  value  of  butter  fat  less  than  cost  of  feed,  $1.77  per  cow. 

Here  we  run  up  against  unusual  conditions.  These  two  n*en  feed  no 
grain  in  winter  to  dairy  cows,  except  what  little  they  might  chance  to 
find  in  the  fodder.  No.  14  made  a  good  profit  and  No.  32  suffered  a  loss. 
No.  14  told  me  he  used  to  feed  grain,  but  he  was  satisfied  now  that  he 
could  make  more  clean  profit  without  feeding  it. 

He  said  he  might  get  a  little  bigger  returns  by  feeding  it.  but  it  was 
too  expensive.  He  said  wlien  he  fed  grain  his  cows  were  all  the  time 
looking  for  it,  and  would  not  eat  their  coarse  fodder  as  Tvell  as  they  did 
now  when  tliey  could  expect  no  grain. 

No.  32  evidently  reasoned  the  .same  way,  l)ut  his  results  were  a  sad 
failure.  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  wliat  nuule  tlie  diflference.  I  think 
I  can  make  it  clear  to  you.  No.  14's  cows  were  fresh  in  the  spring. 
They  were  wintered  without  grain,  but  fed  and  cared  for  so  well  that 
they  were  in  fair  condition,  when  they  came  fresh  in  the  spring,  and 
went  on  to  good  pasture,  and  produced  well  during  the  summer. 

No.  32's  cows  were  fresh  in  the  fall  and  they  could  not  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk  on  dry  fodder  without  grain  in  the  winter,  so  when  spring 
came  they  were  so  near  dry  that  the  summer  flow  amounted  to  but  little. 

While  some  men  get  more  out  of  cows  that  are  fresh  in  the  fall  than 
they  could  get  from  them  if  fresh  in  the  spring,  they  do  it  by  feeding 
some  grain,  and  providing  suc<*ulent  food  hi  winter. 
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The  number  of  cows  kept  by  these  50  patrons  was  282.  Average 
cost  of  feed  per  cow,  $24.90;  average  returns  in  butter  fat  per  cow, 
$32.20;  average  number  pounds  Ijutter  fat  per  cow,   100;  average  price 

38-Atri. 
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of  butter  fat,  11).4  cents;  averu>ce  amount  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  feed, 
$1.29;  average  net  pro  tit  per  w)w,  $7.24.  There  were  5  patrons  having 
45  cows  who  fed  silage  last  winter,  and  their  average  net  profit  was 
$16.74  per  cow.  There  were  4r>  patrons  having  237  cows,  who  did  not 
feed  silage,  and  their  average  net  profits  per  cow  was  $5.57— $11.17  less. 

VALUK    OF    SKIM    MILK. 

I  Jisked  those  I  interviewe<l  whrit.  in  their  opinion,  was  the  value  of 
skim  milk  for  feed.  I  got  answers  from  45.  They  run  all  the  way  from 
nothing  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  most  of  them  said  they  did  not  know  Just  how  much  it  was 
worth,  had  no  means  of  knowing  very  accurately,  but  they  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  extremes  I  have  mentioned,  guessed  it  to  be  worth 
from  10  to  25  cents  a  100  pounds. 

One  man  was  very  positive  that  the  skim  milk  he  got  back  from  the 
creamery  was  worth  absolutely  nothing.  One  man  answered  promptly 
and  in  a  positive  manner,  "40  cents." 

I  said,  "Do  you  think  you  can  get  that  out  of  it?" 

"I  know  I  can,  now  that  T  have  a  farm  separator." 

"How?" 

"By  feetiing  it  in  connection  with  other  feed  to  such  pigs  as  those," 
pointing  to  a  splendid  lot  of  young  hogs,  which,  I  think,  were  thorough- 
breds. Then  he  added,  "I  could  not  raise  as  nice  pigs  as  those  without 
the  skim  milk." 

DOES  IT   PAY   TO    TAKE    DAIRY   PAPERS? 

One  other  question  that  I  asked  each  one,  was,  "Do, you  take  and 
read  a  dairy  paper? 

Nearly  all  of  them  take  agricultural  papers  with  a  little  dairy  read- 
ing in  them,  but  only  six  of  those  I  asked  take  any  paper  especially 
devoted  to  dairy.  These  six  take  Hoard's  Dairyman  and  some  of  them 
The  DaJry  and  Creamery. 

'  I  felt  curious  to  know  whether  those  who  took  dairy  papers  made 
enough  more  profits  out  of  the  business  to  pay  the  subscription  price 
of  the  papers.  I  figured  it  up  and  I  find  that  the  six  who  take  Hoard's 
Dairyman  averaged  in  net  profits  per  cow,  for  butter  fat,  over  cost  of 
feed,  $11.07,  while  the  44  who  do  not  take  a  dairy  paper  averaged,  in 
net  profit  per  cow,  only  $5.58— a  difference  of  $5.49  per  cow  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  tries  to  inform  himself  by  reading  the  experience  of 
others  who  arc  engaged  in  the  same  business  as  himself,  and  who 
reads  the  investigations  of  scientists,  along  dairy  lines,  in  the  matter 
of  feeding  cows  and  all  the  other  problems  that  arise  to  confront  the 
dairyman. 
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CONCLUDING   liKMARKS. 

Now  ill  conclusion,  I  liave  to  say  tliat  you  have  here  a  very  flije 
country  with  a  soil  naturally  fertile,  peopled  with  intc^lllpent  and  enter- 
prlsiuK  inhabitants,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fine  farm  buildings  and  the 
excellent  system  of  drainage,  Avhich  I  admired  very  much. 

You  have  done  viMy  well  in  the  dairy  .business  as  far  as  you  have 
been  engaged  in  it.  On  the  averajrt?,  those  1  have  interviewed  in  taking 
this  census  have  made  it  profitable.  Some  have  made  it  very  profitable, 
while  others  have  worked  for  nothing  or  nearly  nothing.  It  is  so  every- 
where. Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  Is  jjreat  room  for  improvement.  That 
Is  why  we  are  doing  this  kind  of  work.  hoi)ing  that  we  can  all  learn 
something. 

There  Is  one  serious  criticism  I  have  to  make  about  your  dairying 
here,  and  that  is  you  don't  do  enough  of  it.  You  ought  to  do  four  times 
as  much,  and  then  you  could  stop  tlie  depletion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
which  I  see  on  many  farms  is  going  on:  you  could  make  more  money, 
imve  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  wM)rl(l  while  you  liv(\  and  when  you 
Ro,  yoii  would  leave,  in  the  form  of  more  fertile  soil,  n  rich  inheritance 
to  those  who  come  after  you. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.   nipi)ey:     AVhat  do  you  tliink  of  feeding  too  much  silage  to  the 
cow? 

-^fr.  Goodrich:     I  think  it  is  not  lK»st  to  have  a  full  ration  of  silage. 

^  tiiink   the   cow   will  do   ]»etter  to  have   some  dry  fodder  with  it.     I 

^iioug-ht  about  thirty  pounds  witli  my  smaller  cows  was  about  enough. 

^^f.    KIppey:     Some  cows  will  eat  more  than  thirty  pounds,  and  still 
f*^^   soino  dry  feed. 

^^'"-    (loodrich:     Yes;  it  dopends  on  the  cow.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 

•*''**ii<*e  in  the  silage.     If  It  is  well  eared  you  do  not  need  to  give  so 

in^-    l>ounds.     Prof.  Heacker.  of  the  Minnesota  Station,  advocatt's  plant- 

*^    *^li<»    corn  .so  thick  tlmt  it  will  liave  no  eai's  on  it.  and  he  is  very  posl- 

^    ^K*    is  right  in  it.  while  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

-*•*"•     Rippey:    You  like  pretty   good   ears? 

"  **•-     Goodrich:    My   idea   of  ])lnnting  corn  for  tlie  silo  is   to  plant  it 

^*     trldck  enough  ^o  you  can  get  th(»  largest  proportion  of  grain,  and 

^  ■^fj;»e.st  amount  of  fmlder  to  go  with  it.     So  1  plant  it  al)out  twice 

^       **<-*lc  as  I  would  if  I  plant  for  ears  alone.     Thus  I  get  nearly  twice 

"*«xi^.  ears,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  I  get  more  fodder  to  go  with  it. 

^**t:     to  get  all  the  corn  I  can  and  all  the  fodder. 
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Mr.  Rippe.v:  Would  you  give  the  cows  all  tbe  silage  they  will  eat 
with  the  dry  fodder? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  No,  I  wouldn't  do  that.  I  like  to  have  them  eat  it 
up  clean.  I  would  never  feed  an  animal  so  it  leaves  something  before 
it.  As  I  go  out  in  the  morning  I  feed  clovei*  hay,  for  instance.  I  know 
just  al)out  how  much  they  will  eat.  I  give  them  plenty  of  water.  Cows 
differ  in  their  eating  capacity.  But  I  am  aro*uid  there,  and  as  quick 
as  they  stop  eating,  I  tnke  it  right  away.  I  never  allow  any  feed  lying 
!)efore  the  cows,  and  having  them  looking  down  on  it  and  wishing  they 
could  eat  it,  and  can't.  Their  aiipetites  are  always  better.  The  best 
horseman  I  know  of,  a  man  wlio  has  imported  a  great  many  horses, 
and  Avho  fattens  his  horses  quickly  and  at  the  least  i)ossil)le  expense, 
never  leaves  any  feed  in  the  stable  before  his  horses,  except  at  meal 
time.    That  is  the  way  it  should  he  with  cows. 

Mr.  Doud:     Do  you  feed  gluten  food? 

Mr.  Goodridi:  Yes;  it  is  not  as  ifood  as  l)ran  for  Ituilding  up,  but 
it  has  protein  in  it  which  makes  the  cow  give  milk. 

Mr.  Doud:     Gluten  and  corn? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Gluten  feed  and  bran  go  good  together.  They  have 
corn  in  tlic  silage.    Tliat  is  about  all  the  corn  I  care  to  give  mine. 

(\  r.  ('linger.  IMymouth:  Could  i)eet  pulp  1>e  shipped  at  $1.90  here, 
and  lie  used  for  silage  to  gocnl  advantage? 

Mr.  Goo<lnch:  I  don't  l)elleve  it  is  worth  it.  As  near  as  I  can  figure 
it,  it  is  Avorth  about  half  as  much  as  corn  silage. 

Mr.  Knox:     Can  you  put  sixteen  tons  in  one  l>ed  profitably? 

Mr.  G()odri<'h:     What  would  they  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Knox:     About  »1?12. 

^fr.  Goodrich:    They  don't  put  sixteen  into  one  bed? 

Mr.  Knox:     They  claim   to. 

:Mr.  Goodrich:  They  put  nine  or  ten.  I  went  last  winter  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  talked  with  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  superintendent,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  get  interested  in  it,  so  I  would  advertise  it.  and  induce  our  dairy- 
men to  buy  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  dairymen  of  Wisconsin 
would  l)uy  It  if  they  could  get  it  for  $10  or  $12  a  ton.     I  said,  "No,   It 
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will  take  nine  or  ten  tons  of  the  wet  pulp  to  make  one  of  the  dry.  won't 
it?"r  That  is  what  it  takes.  He  told  me  so.  But  the  circulars  he  sends 
out  are  diflPerent.  I  don't  know  about  the  dry  pulp.  But  of  the  wet  pulp. 
I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  men  In  the  vicinity  of  the  factory. 
Some  of  them  thought  it  would  be  valuable  if  they  did  not  have  to  draw 
it  a  great  ways.  Some  of  them  thought  it  would  be  worth  a  dollar  a 
ton.  I  talked  with  W.  H.  Gilbert,  who  has  800  acres  of  beets,  and  who 
is  a  large  owner  of  cattle,  and  he  put  the  pulp  in  the  silo,  and  he  says 
it  is  gootl  feed  to  go  with  something  else  as  a  sort  of  appetizer,  and  that 
it  is  a,  succulent  feed.  There  is  too  little  nutriment  in  it  to  keep  animals 
on  it. 

J.  W.  Hursh:  I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  quite  a  good  many 
years  and  I  haven't  a  silo.  Now,  possibly  I  might  be  regarded  as  a 
hack  number,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  such  a  variety  of  conditions  it 
might  be  i>ossil>le  in  some  cases  that  a  man  would  reap  as  much  bene- 
fit without  the  silo  as  with  it.  Where  there  is  a  large  range  of  blue  grass 
pasture,  or  spear  grass,  or  whatever  you  ^nay  call  it— when  there  is  no 
snow  the  cows  could  have  ac(?ess  to  it,  and  this  furnishes  a  succulent 
feed  for  my  herd;  and  then  by  supplying  corn  and  oats,  which  is  my 
principal  ration— my  herd  of  cows  do  very  well.  They  have  averaged 
ine,  without  the  silo— well,  I  think,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  near  as  I 
can  get  at  it,  a  little  over  $50  apiece.  There  are  30  of  them.  In  that 
number  are  some  heifers.  Some  don't  go  so  high.  So  some  must  gt> 
nearly  $00,  without  tlie  silo,  using  as  rough  feed  shredded  fodder,  clover 
Imy,  and  straw.  They  Imve  access  to  that,  which  possibly  eompensatew 
somewhat  for  the  bean  ration,  but  I  do  not  get  sufficient  profit  from  that, 
51  nd  relieving  me  of  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  silo— under  those  circum- 
stances, would  I  not  be  justified  in  not  fecnling  silage? 

Mr.  Goodrich:    Well,  it  might.     Do  you  live  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Hursh:     Yes. 

Mr  Goixlrich:     In  the  southern  part? 

Mr.  Hursh:     Xo;  near  Fort  Wayne. 

Mr.  Go<Mlrich:  Of  c<mrse  your  stock  can  not  get  grass  all  winter, 
can  they? 

Mr.  Hursh:  What  I  mean  to  say.  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  get 
a  great  deal,  but  with  the  shredded  fodder,  the  clover  hay  and  oats  and 
corn  ground  together,  they  do  not  shrink  to  amount  to  anything,  but 
since  the  gi'ound  Is  bare,  can't  we  leave  them  out  all  day? 

Mr.  Goodrich:     What  time  do  your  cows  come  In? 
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Mr.  Hiirsh:  We  average  or  try  to  have  them  come  lu  at  various 
periods,  so  as  to  Iteep  up  the  supply  of  milk,  in  order  to  supply  the  amount 
of  butter  we  need  each  week. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  We  know,  and  so  does  every  man  that  has  kept  cows, 
that  succulent  feed,  with  the  natural  juices  in  it,  will  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk.  A  cow  will  produce  more  milk  on  that  kind  of  feed,  than 
where  the  natiiral  juices  are  dried  up.  With  the  silage  you  can  feed 
cheaper,  because  it  is  all  digestible,  and  it  is  a  succulent  feed,  and  the 
cost  of  putting  up  the  silage  is  less  than  cutting  and  handling  the  corn 
any  other  way.  And  you  get  more  of  it,  and  more  from  it;  so  it  is 
economy  in  this  light,  at  any  rate.  1  don't  know  further  south  where  they 
can  get  grass  in  the  winter,  they  may  not  need  it,  but  I  think  it  would 
pay  any  dairyman  here  to  have  a  silo.  I  think  if  he  puts  it  in  the  right 
state,  and  feeds  it  right,  he  can  produce  butter  cheaper.  Perhaps  you 
have  discovered  it  by  this  time,  I  um  one  of  these  fellows  who  is  always 
figuring,  and  must  know  the  cost  of  a  thing.  Farmers  say  they  can't 
tell  tlie  eo«t  of  their  stuff.  I  would  not  farm  a  minute  if  I  could  not  tell 
the  cost,  or  be  a  merchant  unless  I  know  what  my  goods  cost,  or  be  a 
manufacturer  a  minute  (as  I  am  now)  unless  I  knew  what  it  cost  to 
produce  the  goods.  I  used  to  figure  what  a  pound  of  butter  cost  me, 
work  and  everything  else.  I  have  held  my  watch  on  the  boys,  so  that 
I  knew  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  butter.  My  cows  produced  about 
3(M)  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  It  cost  me  16  cents  a  pound  the  year 
before  I  had  the  silo,' counting  all  the  work  at  just  what  I  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  it,  counting  the  board  of  the  ones^that  worked.  My  butter 
cost  me  10  cents.  It  averaged  me  more  than  twice  that  when  I  sold  It 
I  wanted  to  make  more.  Do  you  know,  man  works  to  be  satisfied?  He 
isn't  mujch  of  a  man  if  he  is  satisfied.  If  a  man  is  satisfied  this  world 
is  no  place  for  him.  Then  I  put  up  a  silo,  and  figured  it  just  the  same 
way  as  close  as  I  could,  and  it  cost  me  12  cents  a  pound  to  produce  the 
butter.  I  reduced  the  cost  of  production  4  cents  a  pound  by  using  the 
silage.  I  wasn't  trying  to  prove  that  a  silo  waa  good  or  bad,  but  I 
found  out  it  was  a  clicaper  feed.  It  took  less  labor  to  feed  the  cow.s. 
and  the  cows  produced  fifty  pounds  more  butter  in  a  year  at  32  cents 
a  pound.  Don't  you  see  how  it  is  counted  up?  It  is  possible  that  fifty 
pounds  was  not  all  caused  by  the  silo,  because  I  was  gradually  building 
up  my  herd,  gradually  raising  it  to  be  a  little  better  each  year;  but  I 
made  a  bigger  jump  tliat  year  when  I  changed  and  put  in  the  silo.  I 
must  insist  it  will  pay  any  good  tidy  farmer  to  build  a  silo.  I  know 
some  of  those  kind  of  men  in  AVisconsin,  and  I. presume  there  are  some 
men  as  shiftless  down  here  as  they  have  up  tliere.  Poor,  shiftless  farmers 
never  do  anything  light,  or  on  time.  A  silo  will  not  do  them  any  good. 
It  will  leak,  or  it  will  not  be  put  in  right.  Such  a  farmer  will  not  get 
his  corn  in  until  too  late,  and  it  will  heat  and  mildew,  «nd  when  he 
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throws  the  moldy  stuff  out  to  the  cattle  it  will  taint  the  milk,  and  it  will 
be  rejected  by  the  creamery.  Of  course  the  silo  will  l>e  of  no  benefit  to 
such  men.  But  I  don't  suppose  I  am  talking  to  such  men  here.  If  I 
am,  take  it  to  heart. 

Mr.  Reamer:    Have  you  any  certain  kind  of  corn  you  pla^t  for  silo? 

Mr.  Gootlrich:  I  have  planted  different  kinds.  At  first  I  planted  this 
big  southern  corn,  which  grew  up  10  feet  high.  It  probably  would  pro- 
duce twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  It  did  not  mature  enough,  and  it  made 
sour  sUage.  So  I  tried  a  corn  that  would  sufliciently  mature— a  flint 
com,  and  that  was  better. 

Mr.  Johnson:  At  just  what  particular  time  or  state  of  maturity  do 
you  put  up  your  silage  or  use  the  corn? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  The  first  silo  I  had  I  put  the  corn  in  too  green,  and  it 
made  a  poor  sour  silage,  and  there  wasn't  much  nutriment  in  it  My 
opinion  is,  the  time  to  put  it  in  is  just  the  time  you  are  going  to  cut  up 
your  earn  to  husk,  and  have  your  fodder.  It  has  the  most  nutriment  in  it 
at  that  time.  If  possible  you  had  better  commence  a  little  sooner  for  fear 
it  will  take  you  too  long.  The  best  time  is  when  the  lower  leaves  on  the 
stalks  are  turning  yellow,  and  on  some  of  the  earliest  ears  the  husks  are 
turning  white. 

Mr.  Johnson:    In  reality  it  is  when  the  corn  has  matured? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  The  corn  and  stalk  have  the  most  nutriment  in  them 
at  this  time,  and  they  are  the  most  digestible  at  this  time.  After  the 
stalks  have  turned  to  a  woody  fiber  they  are  indigestible.  Sometimes 
the  frost  comes,  and  you  can't  fill  your  silo  right  away,  and  the  leaves 
dry  up,  and  then  all  you  can  do  is  to  let  it  get  to  the  right  state  of  maurlty 
and  put  it  in  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Reamer:  What  Is  the  per  cent,  of  nourishment  in  the  stalk  in 
the  corn  crop,  and  what  in  the  ear? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Where  there  are  big  ears,  and  not  a  very  big  stalk, 
you  know  it  is  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  stalk.    It  varies  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Reamer:  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  the  question.  Corn 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  this  sappy  substance  in  it,  and  in  a 
large  stalk  there  is  liable  to  be  more  sap. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  This  very  large  southern  corn  did  not  satisfy  me  very 
well.  I  would  rather  have  fewer  tons,  and  have  it  better.  The  best 
silage  I  ever  had  was  from  some  flint  corn.     I  think  it  yielded  ten  tons 
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to  the  acre.  Cut  worms  had  destroyed  a  20  acre  field  of  my  corn,  and  I 
planted  this  flint  com  in  June.  It  was  in  low  land.  It  had  been  a  swamp. 
This  made  a  little  the  nicest  silage  I  ever  had.  It  was  well  eared«  and 
lots  of  stalks  and  leaves,  and  a  less  proportion  of  woody  fiber  than  any 
•com  I  ever  had. 

Mr.  Lament;  People  who  produce  herds  not  worth  what  the  feed 
•costs,  how  do  you  suppose  they  live? 

\  Mr.   Goodrich:    Some  of  them  have  had  industrious  ancestors  that 

T)ought  their  land  when  it  was  vei-y  cheap,  and  they  have  inherited 
it,  and  now  it  has  gone  up  in  value;  and  though  they  do  not  get  miicli 
for  their  work,  they  live. 

Mr.  Lamont:  This  question  has  been  answered  in  several  of  the 
•dairy  papers,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Some  of  these  on  the  chart  did  not  get  enough  from 
the  creamery  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  the  cows.  They  have  got  beef  herds, 
iind  they  are  getting  their  return  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Reamer:    They  are  living  on  back  Issues  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodi'ich:    I  guess  so. 

Geo.  Sclilossor:  What  per  cent,  is  the  dry  fodder  of  a  corn  crop  per 
acre?    What  i>er  cent,  of  a  crop  would  you  call  a  fodder  crop? 

Mr.  Goodrich:    Do  you  mean  the  per  cent,  of  the  weight? 

Mr.  Rpamer:  What  is  the  value  of  it?  You  say  40  per  cent,  is  tlie 
Tiilue.  What  is  the  per  cent.  Avhore  you  cut  it  ui>  and  liusk  it.  and  put  it 
in  the  shock. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  It  would  bo  loss.  In  tlu'  first  place  the  stalk,  if  the 
corn  is  well  eared,  don't  weigh  (juito  as  uuuli  as  the  corn.  Then  a  good 
shai^  of  that  is  woody,  hard  fiber,  wliicli  cows  can  n()t  eat:  and  there 
i8n*t  over  one-half  of  it  they  can  eat  if  it  is  put  in  a  manger  where  they 
<'an't  waste  it.  As  it  is  usually  fed  out  in  the  barn  yard  they  cliase  one 
another  over  it  and  do  not  get  more  than  one-fourth  of  it.  So  you  see 
thej'  would  not  eat  over  12^^  ynn-  ci*nt..  figuring  that  way. 

Mr.  .Tolinson;  One  other  question.  In  taking  our  fodder  corn  and 
putting  in  tlie  shock,  about  what  per  cent,  has  been  damaged— what  per 
<H»nt.  of  the  feed  value  will  you  lose  by  the  time  it  cures  up. 
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Mr.  Goodrich:  It  depends  on  the  weather  a  jjood  deal.  They  tried 
some  down  at  Madison,  and  it  lost  20  per  cent.  But  that  was  very 
misleading.  I  know  how  that  was  done.  It  was  cut  up  and  shocked  in 
the  fall,  and  stood  there  a  while  Avithout  a  bit  of  rain,  and  then  it  was 
hauled  Into  a  shed  or  l)arn  and  cured  there  under  shelter;  and  then  it 
had  lost  only  about  20  per  cent.;  and  if  that  was  put  in  the  silo  somethhij^r 
about  like  10  per  cent,  would  be  lost.  You  know  wo  lose  a  >?reat  deal 
more  than  that  every  time. 

Mr.  Doud:    At  what  state  of  maturity  do  you  put  it  into  the  sliock? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  At  al)out  the  state  I  mention—maybe  a  little  Inter  this 
year;  for  com  has  been  a  little  slow  in  maturlnjc  this  year. 

Mr.  Doud:    Is  it  better  to  let  the  fodder  get  dead  ripe? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  Don't  wait  until  it  gets  dead  dry.  I  don't  think  frost 
helps  the  fodder  any. 

Mr.  Hursh,  of  Fort  Wayne:    What  per  cent.  Is  lost  usually  in  the  silo? 

Mr.  Goodrich:    Not  over  10  per  cent.    Poor  silaj?e  the  stock  won't  eat. 

Mr.  Rippy:  Mr.  Goodrich,  do  you  say  you  commence  feeding?  rigiit 
away  from  the  silo  as  soon  as  you  fill  it? 

Mr.  Goodrich:  No,  sir.  The  stock  like  it  better  after  it  has  been 
fermented  a  little  in  the  silo.    They  like  It  better  than  they  do  fresh  com. 

President  Schlosser:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Goodrich  spend  a  few 
minutes  giving:  us  some  idea  how  to  secure  more  cows  that  will  make 
360  pounds  of  butter,  and  to  fflve  his  experiences  in  building;  up  n  herd. 
We  want  to  learn  how  to  get  a  ;?ood  cow. 

Mr.  Goodrich:  I  would  rather  somebody  else  would  blow  my  horn 
than  blow  it  myself.  I  commenced  in  1875  really  to  go  to  work  in  earnest 
to  build  up  my  herd.  I  had  not  kept  an  accurate  account.  My  cows 
would  then  average  about  150  pounds  of  butter  anually.  Then  I  went  to 
weighing  the  milk  and  testing  it.  I  knew  which  cow  gave  the  most  milk. 
and  the  quality,  and  I  soon  found  out  some  of  the  cows  were  not  paying. 
I  got  a  sire  of  as  good  Jersey  blood  as  I  could,  and  after  weeding  out 
the  poor  ones  for  a  few  years  there  Avas  a  gain.  Then  when  we  began  to 
have  heifers  of  the  dairy  breed  there  was  a  further  gain.  I  kept  on 
testing  my  cows.  As  soon  as  the  Bal)(*ock  tester  wns  invented  f  got 
that.    I  raised  heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows:    I  didn't  care  a  cent  how 
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the  cow  would  look.  Remember  that.  The  cow  that  would  produce 
the  most  was  the  one  for  me.  I  didn't  care  if  she  was  of  the  shape  of 
the  camel  or  the  giraffe.  "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does/'  was  my 
motto.  I  was  in  the  dairy  business  to  make  money.  That  was  what  I 
was  after  all  the  time.  After  I  had  begun  to  get  along  pretty  well  I  read 
that  some  people  got  300  pounds  of  butter  from  their  cattle,  and  I  said, 
•M  can  do  that  if  anybody  can."  I  set  the  mark  there.  My  record  showed 
II  constant  gain  all  the  time.  The  next  year  it  was  320  pounds;  then  the 
next  year,  327;  and  the  next  337;  the  next,  354.  And  then  I  let  one  of  my 
boys,  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  farm,  run  it  He  got  marrie<i, 
jind  I  said  to  him,  "My  boy,  are  you  going  to'  do  as  well  as  your  dad?" 
He  said  he  didn't  see  any  reason  why  be  should  not.  I  said,  "You  will 
And  out."  I  wanted  to  spur  him  up  to  do  the  best  he  could.  I  says, 
(sometimes  we  talked  pretty  big  to  our  boys.  I  says,  "I  calculated  to 
make  one  of  those  cows  produce  a  pound  of  butter  a  day' for  each  day 
In  the  year— 3(55  pounds."  He  said,  "If  you  can  do  it  I  can."  I  said. 
"Try  it."  Do  you  know  when  he  came  to  figure  it  at  the  end  of  the  year 
—I  was  tliere  and  we  wore  figuring  it  all  up— and  It  figured  366.  He  said, 
"There,  father,  I  have  beaten  you;  I  have  got  more  than  a  pound  a  day." 
I  said,  "Hold  on,  ray  boy,  this  is  leap  year;  there  are  366  days  this  year." 
[Laughter.]  That  year  there  were  twenty-five  cows,  and  four  of  them 
were  two-year-old  heifers;  four  were  three-year-olds,  and  the  others  were 
maturoil  cows.  Nine  of  the  matured  cows  produced  a  little  less  than  400 
pounds.  That  is  not  bragging  very  much.  I  know  some  men  who  are 
doing  better  than  that.  They  have  more  money  in  it,  and  worked  hard  at 
it,  and  I  don't  know  but  more  years.  (Governor  Hoard  had  a  magnificent 
Jer.sey.  He  has  a  Guernsey  now.  He  has  l)een  working  Into  the  Guernsey 
brood.  He  had  a  magnificent  Jersey  heifer  something  like  this  picture 
hero  on  the  wall.  I  know  the  milk  was  weighed  and  I  know  it  was  tested, 
and  I  don't  think  the  honest  Dutchman  who  did  the  testing  did  anything 
only  what  was  right.  Mr.  Harnoa,  of  Oakfield,  had  two  cows,  one  of 
which  produced  912^/^  pounds  of  butter  In  one  year  and  the  other  828. 
That  came  very  near  being  an  official  test.  Mr.  Barnes  cared  for  the 
cows,  and  lived  right  with  those  cows  for  a  year;  and  he  has  told 
mo  ho  \\ill  never  undortako  such  a  job  again.  He  weighed  the  milk,  and 
sent  a  sample  to  Madi.^on  to  be  tested.  You  all  know  he  cohld  cheat  a 
good  deal  in  that.  He  could  take  an  unfair  sample;  but  once  in  three  or 
four  weeks  a  roprosontative  of  the  Station  came  out  to  his  farm  and 
dropped  In  on  him  luiawaros,  and  saw. the  cows  milked,  and  took  samples, 
and  had  thorn  tested,  and  apparently  corroborated  Mr.  Barnes'  work.  He 
sold  those  cows  when  they  were  eight  years  old  for  $20.00  apiece,  and  put 
in  a  calf  for  $7.00  with  thorn. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  commit- 
toos: 
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Auditing  Committee— Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Fidler. 

Committee  on  Resolutions— Mr.   Lamont,   Mr.   Cal\in,  Mrs.   Schenek, 
Isaac  Reamer,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Nominations— Mr.  Knox,  Henry  Schlosser,  Mrs.  Lamont. 

Legislative  Committee— Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Drischel,  Mr.  Burnside. 


TROUBLES  OF  THE  RETAIL  DAIRYMAN. 


I.     B.     CALVIN,     KEWAT?NA. 


Mr.  Calvin:  I  want  to  emphasize  one  point  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich, 
and  that  is  love  for  the  dairy  cow.  It  is  a  usual  thing,  I  hope,  for  you 
dairymen  to  carry  a  nubbin  around  in  your  poclcet  as  you  go  through 
your  herd  and  give  the  cow  a  nubbin  instead  of  a  clubbin*;  speal^:  as 
gently  to  her  as  to  your  neighbor's  wife;  put  your  arm  around  her  neck, 
pat  her  on  the  cheek,  lover  her  a  little,  (the  cow  I  .mean— not  your  neigh- 
bor's wife.)  [Laughter.]  I  live  in  the  little  town  of  Kewanna,  a  town 
of  about  700  people.  1  started  peddling  milk  two  years  ago  the  ICth 
day  of  last  September.  We  have  run  our  wagon  ever  since  then,  and 
twice  a  day  in  the  summer,  Sundays,  holidays  and  everything  included. 
We  claim  we  are  making  money  now.  We  run  it  the  first  year  probably 
without  very  much  profit.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  We  have  one 
of  the  nicest  little  towns,  inhabited  by  the  nicest  people  in  the  State  of 
Indiana— Plymouth  excepted,  of  course.  Now  then,  for  me  to  come  up 
here  and  give  the  triaJs  of  a  retail  milkman  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  deacon 
who  always  asked  the  blessing  at  the  table.  He  asked  the  blessing, 
and  after  he  got  through  they  went  to  eating  and  everything  was  spoiled. 
The  potatoes  were  burned,  the  steak  wasn't  done,  the  cofifee  was  too  weak. 
And  he  went  to  grumbling  about  what  he  had  to  eat.  His  little  daughter 
was  at  the  table,  and  she  says,  "Papa,  does  the  Lord  hear  everything  you 
say  now,  just  the  same  as  when  you  asked  the  blessing?"  He  said, 
**I  suppose  he  does,  daughter."  *'Well,  then,"  she  says,  "which  does  he 
believe?"  I  am  afraid  if  my  Kewanna  folks  knew  I  had  troubles  and 
that  I  come  up  here  and  talk  about  them  and  they  know  what  I  think 
of  them,  they  would  wonder  what  they  are  to  believe.  But  I  must  say 
I   think  well  of  our  community.     But  it  makes  no   difference   in   what 
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(•ommuiiity  we  live,  or  in  what  businesH  we  are  engaged,  we  nil  have 
trialg,  I  suppose.  When  I  first  saw  this  subject  on  the  progruiu  I  sup- 
posed it  meant  probably  the  trials  of  tho8e  fellows  arrested  at  Chicago. 
I  saw  through  the  daily  papers  tliat  they  have  arrested  43  milkmen.  1 
found  out  since  that  Is  not  what  you  want. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  make  a  right  start,  it  does  Just  as  well.  In 
the  production  of  milk  foi*  the  retail  trade  you  must  be  just  as  careful 
with  your  herd  and  everything  else,  and  more  so  in  regai-d  to  cleanliness, 
than  when  you  produce  butter.  If  we  start  right  we  will  not  have  the 
trouble  we  otherwise  will  have.  Of  course  we  will  have  sour  milk,  and 
bad  fiavored  milk,  and  there  will  be  times  when  our  customers  will  com- 
plain of  the  milk  not  being  rich  enough  and  being  too  rich  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  never  had  but  one  comphiiut  from  a  customer  that  the 
milk  was  too  rich.  I  had  that  just  the  other  day.  I. lost  the  customer, 
but  there  was  a  gentleman  Just  across  the  street  who  had  a  cow,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  reason.  Now,  we  must  give  gotnl  deliver^'  service. 
I  came  up  here  two  years  ago  last  August,  I  believe  it  wa.«i,  or  September, 
at  the  OaiiT  Institute  here,  before  I  went  into  the  retail  business.  I  did 
this  to  learn  how  to  go  about  th«  milk  business.  We  had  !)een  in  the 
butter  making  business  on  a  small  pcale.  I  found  that  the  retail  men 
are  not  much  in  It  at  these  institutes;  the  creamery  and  buttermen  seem 
to  predominate  in  these  meetings,  but  by  picking  out  tlie  retail  men,  and 
talking  to  them  privately..  I  learned  a  great  many  things.  But  I  have 
learned  a  great  many  things  since  then.  The  principal  thing  that  I 
learned  was  to  start  right.  We  bought  a  good  milk  wagon.  Some  of  my 
friends  advised  me  when  I  went  into  the  milk  business  to  get  a  big  can. 
and  take  some  old  l)uggy  or  spring  wagon,  and  deliver  out  of  the  can; 
that  such  a  wagon  would  be  less  expensive,  and  then  if  we  did  not  like 
the  business  we  could  quit.  One  friend  In  particular  said,  **If  a  thing  is 
wortli  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well."  I  went  to  South  Bend.  I 
bought  as  good  a  Avagon  as  the  Studebakers  make.  I  l)ought  bottles,  an»l 
wo  botthnl  our  milk.  I  do  not  sell  milk  any  other  way.  There  is  only 
one  thing  I  sell  In  bulk,  and  I  carry  in  a  can  (that  comes  later  on),  and 
that  is  cream.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  tliat  later  on.  The  delivery  must 
lie  prompt.  AN'e  do  not  vary  tlie  time  wo  start  delivering  one-half  hour 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  Our  customers  sot  out  the  empty 
bottles.  We  take  up  the  empty  bottle  and  place  a  full  one  in  its  place. 
We  deliver  those  bottles  in  the  parlor  or  on  the  back  porch,  or  any  other 
l»la<*e  they  want  it.  When  wo  get  to-  a  liouse  they  are  expecting  us.  I 
timoil  myself  onco.  We  started  nnd  delivered  to  50  customers  in  55 
minutos  from  the  time  I  started  with  the  first  customer  until  I  got 
through  with  the  last  one.  The*  same  man  should  deliver  the  milk  all 
the  time.  It  won't  do  for  one  map  to  go  (me  day.  and  another  the  next 
day,  or  for  one  man  to  go  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening. 
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There  Is  always  something  IraDspires  in  the  morning  that  has  to  be 
tended  to  lu  tlie  evening,  or  the  next  morning,  and  you  miss  things  and 
make  mistakes.  In  order  to  do  this  one  man  must  drive  the  wagon  all 
the  time.  The  milkman  is  expected  to  be  the  choreman.  I  have  lived  in 
the  community  ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old.  I  know  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  commmiity.  You  might  say  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  them.  Since  I  started  in  the  milk  business  I  have  beeti 
asked  to  do  almost  everything  a  man  could  think  of— even  to  splitting 
wood.  That  I  did  not  do.  I  was  never  quite  so  badly  taken  back  as  I 
was  that  morning.  I  had  on  a  fur  overcoat,  and  the  thermometer  was 
down  10  or  12  below  zero.  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  myself,  too,  because 
it  was  the  home  of  a  widow— but  tlien  she  was  not  needy,  and  I  knew  it. 
She  had  a  l3ig  stick  of  wood  on  the  porch,  al>out  three  feet  through.  Slie 
met  me  at  the  door  witli  an  ax,  and  asked  me  to  split  that  stick  of  wood; 
it  ha«l  a  big  knot  in  it,  and  no  man  could  have  split  it.  I  said,  "No.  thanlc 
you.  I  don't  split  my  own  wood.  My  wife  does  that."  She  said,  -'That  is 
all  tlie  wood  we  have  got."  I  said,  "There  is  your  neighbor's  wood  pile. 
Before  I  would  split  that  stick  for  you,  I  would  go  and  steal  a  load  of 
wood  for  you."  Of  course  she  would  not  let  me  do  that,  and  I  wtnit 
away  and  did  not  split  the  wood.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  I  found 
when  I  started  in  the  retail  milk  business  was  the  town  cow.  The 
meanest  .man  in  a  town  is  the  man  who  keeps  a  cow,  and  sells  milk  to  his 
neiglibors— that  is.  from  tlie  retail  dairyman's  point  of  view.  The  next 
meanest  man  in  town  is  the  mar;  who  keeps  a  cow  for  his  own  use. 
They  are  both  pretty  close  together.  One  doesn't  hurt  quite  so  l)ad  as  the 
other.  I  have  tried  several  tilings  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  town  cow. 
When  I  first  started  I  concluded  I  would  Imy  the  town  cow.  I  ran  up 
agflinst  a  stn'inp  with  the  first  one  I  lK>uglit.  She  belonged  to  a  daii'yman 
in  town.  He  had  a  goixl  business  and  did  not  need  to  keep  a  cow  for  his 
own  use.  He  met  me  up  in  the  town  and  ho  said  the  cow  did  not  belong 
to  him,  but  to  his  wife,  and  that  she  wanted  me  to  go  down  and  buy  the 
cow.  and  that  slie  wouki  go  to  buying  milk  from  me.  That  was  along  the 
line  of  what  I  had  thought  of  f(»Il(»wiiig  out.  She  priced  the  cow  to  nn< 
at  :|54.j.  1  said,  "I  can't  buy  her."  She  said,  "I  am  crippled  up  with  the 
rheumatism  until  I  can't  milk  any  mor(»,  and  you  are  running  a  wagon 
now,  and  doing  about  the  right  kind  of  business,  I  understand  from  the 
neighbors,  and  I  thought  I  would  sell  out  to  you,  and  go  to  buying  your 
milk."  She  said.  "I  have  five  customers;  I  will  turn  them  all  over  to 
ytni."  Well,  I  thought  tluit  was  pretty  gopd.  I  made  her  an  offer,  antl 
gave  her  forty  dollars  for  the  cow.  1  found  out  that  already  I  had  all 
her  cust(miers  except  one.  She  went  to  that  customer  with  me  and  told 
her  she  had  sold  out.  I  talked  nice  to  her.  She  was  a  widow,  and  i)retty 
well  fixed.  1  got  her  trade.  That  was  all  the  customer  I  got  from  this 
town  cow.  This  woman  that  sold  me  the  cow.  ]>efore  she  had  used  up 
.j(>  cents  worth  of  pint  tickets  came  out  one  morning,  and  she  said,  "Mr. 
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Calvin,  what  do  you  think  of  nieV  I  have  gone  and  bought  anotlier  cow." 
I  said,  **Now,  that  is  not  right."  My  liair  used  to  be  red.  It  is  getting 
gray.  Sucli  things  as  that  caused  it.  So  I  drove  off  and  left  her.  I  have 
not  spoken  to  her  since,  and  she  has  not  to  me.  She  ket»ps  another  cow, 
and  she  sells  milk.  Of  course,  I  haven't  much  lovo  for  her.  I  have 
\>ought  other  cows,  and  have  come  out  all  right,  and  stopped  the  sale  of 
their  milk.  I  have  customera  today  who  used  to  keep  town  cows,  but  who 
would  not  keep  a  cow  if  they  can  buy  milk  from  a  wagon.  I  have  cus- 
tomera who  used  to  patronize  them;  because  it  is  so  much  handier  to  get 
ihe  milk  from  the  wagon,  and  get  it  regidarly,  and  get  good  milk.  I 
have  some  patrons  I  want  to  tell  3»ou  about.  They  will  patronize  the 
tow^n  cow  9  or  10  months  out  of  the  year,  and  then  when  the  town  cow 
goes  dry  they  will  come  to  the  wagon  and  want  milk.  I  have  tried 
this  on  some  customers  and  it  works  all  right.  I  say,  "Here,  do  you 
expect  to  stay  by  the  wagon  when  that  cow  comes  in  fresh  again?" 
"Well,  they  almost  invariably  say  **Yos,"  and  I  see  to  it  they  do.  ^  Some- 
times they  say  "No,"  and  I  let  them  do  without  milk.  There  was  one 
family  I  was  afraid  to  refuse  milk  to.  He  was  a  restaurant  man.  I  was 
furnishing  him  milk  at  the  restaurant.  He  was  a  good  customer  there, 
taking  from  two  to  five  quarts  a  day,  more  times  four  quarts  than  any 
other  amount.  His  wife  wanted  milk  for  the  family  a  while.  The  cow 
of  the  drayman's  wife  had  gone  dry.  She  wanted  milk  from  the  wagon 
until  that  cow  would  be  fresh  again.  Although  I  was  afraid  it  would  lose 
nie  the  restaurant  customer,  I  said,  "No,"  and  1  made  it  a  point  the  same 
morning  to  see  the  man  and  have  a  talk  with  him;  and  I  still  sell  milk 
to  the  restaurant,  and  she  still  gets  milk  from  the  cow.  In  starting  I 
wasn't  quite  so  independent.  As  I  got  further  along,  and  got  to  making- 
a  little  money  out  of  it,  1  could  afford  to.  be  a  little  more  independent 
al)out  the  town  cows.  I  suppose  the  first  year  the  woman  would  have 
got  the  milk:  tlie  .<«econd  year  I  would  not  do  it. 

Then  another  kind  of  cow  I  have  had  trouble  with  has  been  the  "baby 
(ow."  When  I  started  into  the  milk  business,  there  was  an  old  man 
and  old  lady  who  were  wealthy.  They  had  kept  cows  for  10  or  15  years. 
They  lived  in  town.  They  kept  five  or  six^  cows  and  sold  milk  from 
these  cows.  I  went  to  tliem  and  tried  to  buy  them  out.  "No,"  they 
wouldn't  sell.  "Well,"  I  say  to  myself,  "the  old  gentleman  is  getting  old, 
he  isn't  liable  to  live  very  long."  I  had  made  a  canvas  of  the  town,  and 
had  seen  what  I  could  do,  and  I  concluded  I  would  start  a  wagon  anyhow. 
1  had  reasoned  right,  for,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  died  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  I  was  selling  milk  to  the  family.  They  had  quit  business. 
While  they  had  been  selling  milk  for  10  or  15  years  they  had  kept  what 
they  called  "the  baby  cow."  It  had  become  an  axiom  of  the  town  tbat 
milk  for  the  baby  should  come  from  one  cow,  and  one  cow's  milk  always. 
Th*^  whole  town  hnd  boon  odncatod  to  think  that,  and  how  to  overcome 
it  I  did  not  know.    So  I  used  a  little  deception.    I  don't  think  it  was  mean. 
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I  believe  I  was  honest  In  it.  I  watched  things  very  closely.  •  I  did  this. 
I  says,  "Now,  I  will  give  you  good  milk.  We  always  have  three  or  four 
fresh  cows.  I  have  been  told  the  milk  from  a  herd  is  better  than  the 
milk  from  one  cow.  We  will  furnish  you  milk  which  we  know  is  good. 
Mark  your  bottle.  We  marked  their  bottles,  but  the  milk  was  just  the 
same  as  all  the  milk  was.  I  inquired  after  those  babies  every  day.  I 
never  had  any  complaint  about  the  milk,  except  this  woman  the  other  day 
who  said  the  milk  was  too  rich.  We  have  had  babies  raised  on  our  milk 
right  along  all  the  time,  so  I  believe  I  was  conscientiously  right  in  using 
a  little  deception. 

We  have  had  some  ti'ouble  with  our  bottles.  We  have  had  lots  of 
bottles  broken.  Instead  of  using  a  shari)  fork  to  take  the  cap  off,  they 
take  something  round  around  the  edges,  and  sometimes  they  break  the 
bottle.  I  haven't  solved  that  yet.  I  had  a  notion  to  send  and  get  some 
I)icks,  and  give  each  of  my  customers  a  pick.  We  have  lots  of  bottlen 
broken  that  are  not  paid  for.  The  better  class  of  our  customers  would 
rather  pay  for  a  bottle  than  not.  I  pay  25  cents  a  thousand  for  caps.  I 
use  the  crimp  edge,  which  cost  me  25  cents  a  thousand  and  are  a  good 
quality.  One  of  the  trials  of  the  milk  trade  Is  that  we  have  to  deliver  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  There  are  365  days  in  the  year,  and  on  lenp  year 
3ri*>.  We  can  have  no  picnics.  The  wagon  has  to  go.  I  do  not  care  so 
much,  but  my  wife  and  my  boy  like  to  go  to  picnics.  I  do,  too,  but  when 
thf»re  is  money  in  it  for  me  to  stay  at  home,  I  would  rather  stay  at  home. 
When  we  first  started  in  business  we  skimmed  our  cream  by  hand.  We 
had  not  run  a  year  when  we  Ijought  a  hand  separator.  Am  man  came  and 
set  the  separator  up.  I  didn't  know  anything  alwut  it,  only  knew  enough 
to  turn  the  crank.  He  said  our  separator  tnrned  out  about  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  cream.  We  never  changed  the  cream  screw  since  we  had  it, 
and  we  have  been  rynning  It  since  a  year  ago  last  spring.  The  way  we 
get  the  cream  tested  we  send  it  to  the  Schlosser  Creamery,  and  it  tests 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-seven.  Of  course  that  cream  will  whip  any  place, 
if  cold  enough.  We  never  had  any  troul>le  with  our  cream  since  we  got 
our  separator.  Of  course  anybody  that  will  grimible  about  thirty-two 
per  cent,  cream  will  gnmilile  when  they  get  to  heaven  because  It  isn't 
good  enough.  We  did  not  at  first  know  how  to  caiTy  the  cream.  We 
first  started  taking  orders  ahead.  If  yon  wanted  cream  tomorrow,  you 
had  to  order  today.  If  you  wanted  it  on  Sunday  j'ou  had  to  order  a  day 
or  two  ahead.  One  of  my  customers  who  had  been  up  in  Chicago  said, 
**Hcre.  why  don't  you  carry  a  cream  canV"  I  immediately  sent  and  got 
a  cream  can  with  a  measure  on  toi) — a,  two-gallon  cream  can.  Our  cus- 
tomers all  know  that  now  we  carry  cream  every  trip,  and  that  whenever 
they  want  cream  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  It.  Since  we  have  that 
cream  can,  we  have  sold  cream  every  time  the  wagon  goes  out.  Before 
that  we  only  sold  cream  once  or  twice  a  week.  Another  thing  that  helps 
out  is  the  telephone.     Sometimes  a  customer  has  forgot t€»n  something  In 
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the  morning,  and  rlien  all  he  has  to  do  Is  to  telephone  out  his  order,  and 
have  the  order  tilled  the  next  morning. 

The  convention  «dJourned  at  5  o'clock,  Thursday,  December  10.  1903, 
to  attend  a  banquet  at  5:30  o'clock,  at  which  Mr.  Goodrich  of  Wisconsin 
acted  as  toastmaster.    Toasts  were  responded  to  by  several. 


rv 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    AND    REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE    MODER?; 

MILK    BUSINESS. 


IRA    O.    JOHNSON,     GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 


The  modern  milk  business  is  certainly  a  very  differently  conducted 
business  than  the  ancient.  Since  the  teachings  of  our  bacteriologists  have 
come  to  bo  recognized  as  somotliing  tlie  ordlnjiiy  mind  can  comprehend, 
and  tlie  relation  of  tlie  keeping  qualities  and  healthfulness  of  milk  to 
cleanliness  can  be  measured  ])y  bacteriological  research,  the  standard  of 
tlie  milk  for  city  consumption  has  been  materially  raised.  AVhile  there 
is  a  great  chance  for  improvement  in  general,  in  nearly  every  city  of  any 
size  tliere  will  be  found  .some  one  catering  to  the  best  class  of  customers. 

The  demand  for  a  bettor  gi*ade  of  milk  is  constantly  increasing,  as 
the  people  are  becoming  educated  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  liability 
to  contract  disease  by  the  ttse  of  filthy  milk.  In  the  past,  our  dair>- 
schools  have  made  a  great  effort  to  turn  out  men  who  could  select  a  good 
cow.  and  ft*ed  balanced  rations  that  would  make  a  good  record  for  the 
cow  or  herd  i)y  getting  a  large  flow  of  milk.  While  such  c(mditions  are 
(lesiral)le  and  necessary.  I  am  of  tlie  opinion  that  instructions  along  the 
lines  of  cleanliness  in  milk  production  should  be  given  greater  prominence, 
'i'lie  man  who  can  jiroduc^^  milk  which  will  sell  for  from  TiO  to  KX)  per 
cent,  more  than  the  oidinary  product  on  tlie  market  is  dicing  humanity 
more  good,  and  getting  just  as  well  paid  for  his  labor,  besides  having  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  heliiing  to  raise  tlie  standard  of  the 
dairy  business  and  make  it  what  it  sliould  l>e,  a  profession,  instead  of 
what  it  is  generally  consid<TC(l.  something  that  any  one  can  do  if  they  are 
not  <}ualitied  for  aiiytliing  else. 

Tlie  milk  business  of  today  should  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  The  dairyman  who  is  a  combination  of  business  man,  farmer  and 
dairyninii.  one  who  U'arns  his  business  from  A  to  Z.  will  know  how  to 
pick  Ills  luM'd  for  giving  a  milk  as  rich  in  butter *fat  as  possible,  and  still 
give  quantity  snthciont  to  make  them  protitaliie.     No  l>reed  has  a  monop- 
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oly  of  this  field.  He  will  build  his  stables  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean,  and  he  will  then  see  to  it  that  they 
are  kept  so.  It  will  not  make  a  ^ood  impression  on  a  customer  to  visit 
the  farm  of  the  man  from  whom  they  are  purchasing;  milk  and  find  the 
cows  and  stables  uncleaned  at  a  time  of  day  when  they  should  be  ready 
for  Inspection. 

We  make  a  practice  of  cleaning  the  stables  early  in  the  morning  and 
sprinkling  the  floor  with  gypsum  or  land  plaster,  then  sweep  it  Into  the 
gutter  to  help  absorb  the  moisture.  This  leaves  a  very  clean  and  pleasing 
effect,  and  I  would  not  change  it  for  anything  I  have  ever  seen  practiced. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  it  is  positively  necessary  to  have  a  neat  and 
clean  place  to  strain  and  cool  the  milk,  and  bottle,  if  bottling  is  done. 
Steam  and  boiling  water  are  certainly  necessary— this  does  not  mean  that 
you  must  go  to  any  great  expense  In  putting  in  a  steam  plant.  There  are 
plenty  of  cheap  boilers  and  water  heaters  on  the  market,  that  can  be 
purchased  for  $50.00  or  less,  which  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  no 
first-class  milkman  can  afford  to  be  without  some  steam  equipment,  as 
aJl  utensils  coming  In  contact  with  milk  should  be  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  few  minutes  after  each  washing,  and 
should  be  washed  every  time  they  are  used. 

Now  the  man  who  produces  a  really  first  class  milk  should  have  a 
better  price  for  it  when  sold,  and  here  Is  where  he  needs  to  be  up  to  date, 
in  business  rules  and  requirements,  as  well  as  a  salesman.  There  are 
many  good  salesmen  who  can  sell  a  poor  article  and  fool  the  people  for  a 
time,  but  a  poor  salesman  can  neither  sell  a  good  nor  a  poor  article  to  any 
great  extent.  And  I  know  of  nothing  that  requires  more  tact  and  Judg- 
ment than  the  satisfying  of  ladles  and  house  maids,  to  whom  milk  is  fur- 
nished in  our  cities  and  towns. 

A  neat,  clean  wagon,  well  painted  and  kept  washed,  as  an  advertising 
investment  is,  I  think,  a  paying  proposition.  The  driver  should  always 
have  a  pleasant  smile  and  dress  according  to  the  class  of  trade  he  is 
catering  to. 

2.  The  second  class  of  milkmen  are  In  the  majority  and  I  will  give 
very  little  time  to  their  consideration,  and  we  all  know  them  and  their 
methods  practiced.  They  are  Just  the  opposite  of  the  man  who  does 
understand  his  business.  I  have  great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
man  who  does  not  know  how.  but  Is  trying  to  learn  and  improve,  espe- 
cially in  the  handling  of  a  product  so  delicate  and  easily  spoiled  as  milk, 
but  I  have  no  use  for  the  man  who  says  that  anything  is  good  enough, 
and  distributes  a  milk  that  Is  liable  to  cause  sickness  and  perhaps  death 
to  little  ones  that  are  obliged  to  take  what  Is  given  them,  or  starve,  and 
such  are  the  conditions  where  infants  are  raised  on  cow's  milk. 

3.  The  third  class  we  do  not  have  to  consider,  except  in  the  larger 
cities.  I  now  speak  of  the  large  companies  who  do  not  produce  milk, 
but  buy  from  the  farmers  and  have  It  delivered  to  their  depots  in  the  cit^. 
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There  are  some  advantages  in  this  method,  and  I  think  I  would  prefer  this 
class  to  purchase  milk  from,  if  I  were  buying;  but  they  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  first-class  dairyman  who  sells  to  people  who  know  him, 
and  have  confidence  that  he  is  giving  them  what  they  pay  for. 

The  city  dealer,  if  doing  enough  business,  employs  an  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  farms,  and  see  that  the  work  is  being  done  properly 
there,  and  samples  of  milk  are  tested  daily  both  for  butter  fat  and  cleanli- 
ness, which  keeps  a  very  good  check  on  the  producer;  and  this  is  where 
they  are  better  equipped  for  putting  out  a  satisfactory. product— they  can 
compel  the  producer  to  furnish  a  good  milk,  and  if  they  understand  their 
business  they  will  take  good  care  of  It  after  it  reaches  thern^  and  until 
delivered  to  their  customers. 

A  greater  number  of  the  people  are  demanding  a  better  milk  and 
it  keeps  the  dairyman  guessing  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  and  meet 
competition  the  same  as  in  every  other  business,  and  the  man  that  can 
handle  a  large  milk  business  on  a  profitable  basis,  never  need  look  for  a 
position.  I  would  advise  very  careful  investigation,  and  a  positive  knowl- 
edge that  the  proper  man  who  has  proven  himself  a  dairyman  is  available 
to  manage  the  city  end  of  the  business,  before  investing  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Usually  such  companies  are  promote<l  by  some  one  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  handling  of  milk,  and  some  one  is  elected  to  manage  it 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  delicate  product  he  is  to  handle, 
consequently  it  is  the  history  of  most  of  such  companies  that  the  original 
Investors  do  not  get  the  returns  expected.  However,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  only  the  first  and  last  class  of  milkmen  doing  busi- 
ness in  any  city.  As  the  middle  class  is  in  majority  I  do  not  look  for  such 
a  change  until  the  consumer  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  an  unknown 
quality  of  milk. 


WHAT    DAIRYING    HAS    DONE    FOR   CANADA. 


PBOF.    H.    H.    DEAN,    ONTABIO    AGBICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  should  scarcely  have  had  the 
nerve  to  address  you  on  this  topic  had  it  not  been  selected  and  assigned 
to  me  by  the  oflicors  of  your  Association.  Canadians  are  proverbially 
modest  and  not  given  to  talking  very  much  about  themselves  or  their 
country.  However,  we  have  been  giving  considerable  attention  to  the 
dairy  industry  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  I  presume  that  your 
Association  would  like  to  hear  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  that 
branch  of  agriculture  in  which  most,  if  not  all  of  you,  are  specially 
interested. 
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I  bring  you  greeting  from  "Our  Lady  of  the  Sunshine,*'  Incorrectly 
named  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  by  one  of  the  minor  poets.  Canadians 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not,  however,  interested  to  such  an  extent  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
lose  our  identity  and  help  to  form  "One  government  for  all  of  North 
America,"  as  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  banquet  precede 
ing  this  session.  Tha  only  terms  on  which  Canada  is  likely  to  Join  hands 
with  the  United  States  is  a  fusion  of  all  the  English  speaking  people  of 
the  world,  on  some  honorable  and  satisfactory  basis  for  all  parties.  There 
was  a  time  when  Canadians  were  anxious  for  reciprocity  on  almost  any 
terms.  Now  the  offer  of  reciprocity  must  come  from  our  American 
cousins.  We  have  done  all  that  any  nation  can  honorably  do  in  the 
matter. 

However,  we  can  and  do  have  reciprocity  of  ideas.  No  men  are  more 
welcome  at  our  dairy  and  agricultural  meetings  that  ex-Governor  Hoard, 
C.  P.  Goodrich,  John  Gould  and  other  Americans.  We  are  glad  to  get 
information  and  ideoa  from  them.  Many  Canadians  also  go  to  American 
sources  for  helpful  suggestions.    This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

In  Canada  we  have  in  our  Northwest  Territories  238,000.000  acres,  of 
which  135,000.000  acres  are  good  farm  land,  and  only  3,000.000  acres  of 
these  are  at  'present  occupied.  We  have  abundance  of  room  for  your 
surplus  population,  and  many  of  these  are  now  flocking  into  Canada.  In 
1902,  there  was  produced  in  our  Northwest  102,500.000  bushels  of  grain,  of 
which  50,000,000  bushels  were  wheat.  Of  this  amount  42  per  cent,  of  it 
gi'ades  No.  1  hard. 

To  come  more  particularly  to  the  dairy  Industry,  allow  me  to  say 
that  our  exports  of  cheese  for  the  present  year  are  expected  to  reach  a 
value  of  $30,000,000— or  about  five  dollars  for  each  head  of  our  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  we  shall  probably  export  between  five  and  six  million 
dollars*  worth  of  butter  for  each  head  of  our  population.  All  this  is  in 
addition  to  supplying  our  own  people  with  cheese  and  butter. 

A  calculation  has  been  made  that  it  would  require  150  trains  of  40 
cars  each,  which  would  be  37V^  miles  in  length,  to  move  our  cheese  to 
market  this  year. 

Besides  cheese  and  butter  we  export  products  closely  allied  to  the 
dairy  industry  as  follows:  Cattle,  $11,343,000;  eggs,  $1,500,000;  bacon, 
$15,500,000;  hams,  $500,000;  canned  meat.  $500,000.  Our  total  exports  for 
all  products  was  in  round  numbers  $214,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June,  1903. 

ORIGIN     AND     GROWTH. 

The  dairy  industry  began  In  earnest  in  Canada  about  1867.  At  that 
time  we  were  Importing  cheese  for  home  consumption.  Creameries  were 
unheard  of.    The  butter  was  made  in  farm  dairies  and  was  of  indifferent 
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or  poor  quality.  It*  was  traded  at  tbe  country  store  for  dry  goods* 
groceries,  tobacco,  horse  pokes  and  other  farm  necessaries.  Now  we 
have  over  3,000  cheese  factories,  and  possibly  500  creameries.  We  still 
make  a  large  amount  of  butter  in  farm  dairies,  but  the  quality  is  very 
much  improved.  Some  of  the  chief  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  Canadian  dairying  are: 

1.  Our  people  are  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  best  dairy  countries 
of  the  Old  Land  and  have  inherited  a  liking  for  dairying.  This  is  essen- 
tial for  success.  No  man  can  succeed  in  the  dairy  business  if  he  dislikes 
it— if  he  hates  cows  and  the  bother  of  looking  after  milk. 

2.  The  development  of  the  co-operative  idea  has  promoted  the  growth 
of  the  industry.  We  h^ve  factories  operated  on  the  Joint  stock  company 
plan  and  on  the  private  plan.  In  the  former,  farmers  own  and  manage 
the  factory.  Where  this  is  well  done  it  is  the  most  successful  form  of 
operating  the  factory.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  Jealousy,  bad  manage- 
ment, or  some  other  cause  the  factory  passes  into  the  hands  of  priyate 
persons. 

3.  A  third  factor  is  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  dairymen's  asso- 
ciation, of  which  we  have  two  in  my  own  province,  which  corresponds  to 
your  State.  I  heard  some  one  say  something  about  a  grant  of  $500  to  the 
Indiana  State  Dairy  Association  by  the  State  Legislature.  Our  state 
gives  $8,000  to  the  associations,  and  the  money  is  well  expended  In  giving 
instruction  to  butter  makers  and  milk-producers.  It  brings  back  manifold 
returns. 

4.  The  system  of  syndicating  or  grouping  factories  by  which  20  or  30 
factories  are  placed  in  cliarge  of  a  competent  instructor,  who  visits  each 
factory  once  a  month,  addresses  meetings  of  patrons,  or  visits  the  farms 
giving  help  where  needed,  has  been  an  excellent  step  In  securing  Improved 
quality  of  product  This  method  of  giving  Instruction  is  being  rapidly 
extended— in  fact  the  only  limit  Is  the  number  of  suitable  men  who  can 
be  got  to  act  as  Instructors.  • 

5.  The  dairy  schools,  of  which  there  are  three  In  our  province,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  300  annually,  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  sup- 
plementing the  instruction  given  at  the  factory.  At  the  dairy  schools  a 
thorough  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dairying  is  given  at  a  nom- 
inal cost,  to  the  students  who  attend.  These  schools  are  well  equipped 
with  men  and  machinery. 

6.  The  Farmers*  Institute,  dairy  meetings,  etc.,  are  bringing  practical 
information  on  dairy  topics  to  the  farmer's  door.  If  the  mountain  will 
not  come  to  Mahomet,  then  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  mountain. 

7.  The  publication  of  bulletins,  reports,  pamphlets,  etc.,  relating  to 
dairying,  also  tends  to  spread  the  good  news  of  dairying  among  the 
people.  All  these  agencies  are  being  used  for  a  proper  development  of 
the  Canadian  dairy  industry. 
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8.  tn  addition  we  may  mention  a  wise  and  judicious  federal  and 
Btate  governmental  aid  In  securing  Improved  transportation  on  railway 
and  steamship  lines,  cold  storage  for  butter  at  the  creameries,  inspection 
at  Montreal,  the  chief  export  point  for  all  Canada,  and  the  securing  of 
reliable  market  reports  and  requirements  in  Great  Britain,  thus  helping 
to  secure  a  good  market  for  our  goods  when  made. 

9.  In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  dairying  has  developed  business 
ability  and  self  reliance  in  the  Ganadla;^  farmer  to  a  larger  extent  than 
has  any  other  branch  of  Canadian  agriculture.  It  has  also  enabled  him 
to  have  a  better  farm,  better  stock,  better  buildings  and  fences,  and  more 
comfort  and  happiness  in  the  home.  What  dairying  has  done  for  the 
Canadian  farmer  it  will  do  for  the  farmer  of  Indiana.  There  Is  yet 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top  in  the  production  of  dairy  products.  The  world 
wants  more  and  better  dairy  goods  each  year.  Why  should  not  the 
dairymen  of  Indiana  have  a  part  In  the  good  times  which  are  coming,  and 
which  never  change  to  bad  times  for  the  successful  dairy  farmer? 

Following  Prof.  Dean's  address,  Hahn's  Musical  Quartette  sang,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  Convention. 


OUR  LITTLE  FRIENDS  AND  FOBS. 


FBOF.  M.  B.  THOMAS,  OF  WABASH  OOLUSGB. 


(AbatTMt  by  the  Secretary  of  an  illoftrated  leotare.) 

"Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.''  This  admonition,  in  substance, 
uttered  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  a  rebuke  to  faithless 
observers,  may  well  serve  as  a  precept  for  us  and  a  reminder  of  the 
potentiality  in  little  things.  How  feeble  is  our  attempt  to  measure  the 
possibility  of  many  little  things  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  observation 
as  applied  to  cause  and  effect. 

Little  things,  too  often,  because  of  their  apparent  Insignificance,  left 
to  their  natural  course,  become  the  forerunners  of  great  aggregations 
and  the  producers  of  effects  apparently  all  out  of  proportion  to  their 
obvious  cause.  The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,  be  they  ever 
so  small.  A  dewdrop  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  a  leaf  is  nothing  to  be 
viewed  with  apprehension,  but  what  awful  ruin  and  desolation  are  caused 
by  terrible  floods  which  are  but  the  work  of  an  aggregation  of  the  minute 
drops  of  water. 
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The. spark  of  electricity  flashing  between  the  two  poles  of  au  electrical 
machine  gives  but  the  faintest  conception  of  the  thousand  volts  in  the 
mighty  thunderbolt. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  multitudes 
of  little  things  that  cause  pain,  sorrow^  and  pleasure,  but  to  invite  your 
attention  to  two  phases  of  life  and  to  certain  of  the  smallest  forms  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  commonly  called  microbes  or  bacteria.  While 
probably  not  the  lowest  of  the  plants,  they  are  unquestionably  the  small- 
est, but  no  group  has  more  to  do  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  human  race 
tl^an  these.  The  results  of  their  vital  activities  are  not  measured  by  their 
size  or  weight.  Forts,  war-ships  and  mines  could  not  stop  our  admiral 
at  Manilla,  but  a  little  colony  of  spirillum  producing  Asiatic  cholera 
could  quarantine  him  1.1  days  in  any  port  in  the  civilized  world  where 
protection  of  life  is  regarded  as  important.  The  navies  of  all  countries 
would  unite  in  enforcing  these  regulations. 

The  borderland  between  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom  is  not  sharply 
defined,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  students  of  these  low  forms  have  been 
at  variance  as  to  the  exact  position  of  certain  mdividuals.  Bacteria  are 
simply  one-celled  plants  containing  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  varyiiier 
characters  and  provided  with  a  well-defined  wall  of  cellulose. 

It  is  hard  to  liken  these  small  forms  to  any  other  members  of  the 
plant  kingdom  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  their  absence  of  color 
and  manner  of  taking  food  they  somewhat  resemble  the  common  bread 
mold.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  green  plant<^  that  get  so  much 
food  from  rhe  all*. 

There  are  but  few^  forms  of  bacteria,  and  this  fact  has  produced  no 
little  confusion  in  establishing  the  Identity  of  certain  individuals.  These 
minute  forms  are  recognized  by  what  they  do  rather  than  by  their  appear- 
ance. However,  like  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,  bacteria  may  assume 
somewhat  different  forms  under  different  conditions,  in  the  one  case 
becoming  pro<lucers  of  loathsome  diseases  and  in  the  other  mere  harmless 
parasites. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  an  absolute  classification  based  on  ana- 
tomical grounds  is  impossible,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  object  and 
its  variability  during  its  life  existence.  Of  the  several  hundred  species  of 
bacteria,  there  are  but  three  or  four  forms;  these  in  the  main  may  be 
represented  by  an  egg,  a  short  lead  pencil  and  a  segment  of  a  cork 
screw;  again,  they  are  ellipsoidal,  rod-shaped  and  spiral.  The  rod-shape 
ones  constitute  the  group  of  bacillus  of  which  the  forms  producing  ty- 
phoid fever  and  consumption  may  be  taken  as  types.  Those. of  egg-shape 
form  are  called  mlcrococns,  and  to  this  division  belong  the  common  pus- 
producing  germ  and  others.  The  spiral  form  constitute  the  smallest 
group,  and  are  called  spirilla.  To  this  class  belong  the  one  producing 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  other  groups  are  smaller  and  less  important.  Let 
us  remember  that  "bacteria"  includes  all  of  tiie  forms  mentioned  and 
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is  the  general  name  for  the  whole  group.  In  attempting  to  give  an  ade- 
quate Idea  of  the  size  of  these  plants  I  am  embarrassed  t)y  the  mind 
being  unaccustomed  to  appreciate  very  small  fractions,  or  large  numbers 
necessary  to  express  exact  measurements  of  these  individuals.  It  would 
take  a  hundred  and  eighty  million  to  cover  the  end  of  your  lead  pencil 
and  one  billion  eight  hundred  to  sheath  the  outside  of  your  finger  nail. 
Is  there  any  wonder  th^t  danger  lurks  in  the  small  things,  when  the 
bacilla  causing  each  of  the  twenty-eight  now  recognized  contagious  dis- 
eases could  be  taken  into  the  system  through  a  hole  much  smaller  than 
the  central  canal  of  the  finest  hair?  That  such  wholesale  contagion  is 
not  likely  to  occur,  we  shall  see  before  the  end  of  our  paper.  But  what 
matters  the  minuteness  of  the  element?  when  numbers  compensate?  Very 
minute  marine  animals  form  an  aggi*egate  formation  for  islands  and 
perhaps  continents. 

Wherever  any  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  is  capable  of  existing, 
there  we  are  certain  to  find  bacteria;  in  the  air,  earth,  water,  on  every 
portion  of  the  outside  of  the  body,  in  the  moutli,  nasal  passages,  alimen- 
tary track  and  lungs.  They  readily  enter  most  parts  of  the  system 
through  ordinary  channels,  and  even  penetrate  the  unbroken  skin;  con- 
trary to  the  general  belief,  none  of  them  are  exholed  in  normal  breathing. 
In  the  air  the  number  varies  from  the  very  high  allowance  in  cities  of 
2,500  per  quart  to  the  very  moderate  proi)ortion  of  300  per  quart  in,  the 
country,  while  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  the  number  is  very  small, 
and  probably  on  snow-capped  peaks  the  air  is  free  from  all  germs. 

It  is  not  the  number  that  is  to  be  dreaded,  l)ut  the  kind.  Compara- 
tively few  disease-producing  forms  originate  in  the  air.  In  the  water 
the  condition  is  somewhat  different,  as  this  is  the  ordinary  medium  best 
suited  for  their  development.  Water  flowing  from  deep  springs  is  prac- 
tically without  bacteria  until  it  reaches  the  siu'face.  Unlike  the  air, 
water  is  the  ordinary  source  and  common  carrier  of  many  fatal  germs. 
Bad  water  means  bad  health.  A  large  number  of  bacteria  may  mean 
simply  filthy  water,  and  yet  it  may  not  contain  the  organisms  of  any 
specified  disease.  Our  food  is  often  teeming  with  these  fonns  of  germ 
life,  and  milk  may  contain  as  high  as  ten  billion  microbes  per  quart. 
Indeed,  about  half  of  this  number  is  found  in  the  good  milk  sold  on  our 
streets.  Bacteria  in  great  numbers  are  almost  everywhere;  they  appear 
in  the  alimentary  track  of  the  child  from  four  to  eight  hours  after  birth, 
and  stay  with  it  through  its  pilgrimage  and  are  the  last  to  leave  it  when 
dust  returns  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  the  body  to  the  earth  which  gave 
it.  Let  us  not  despair,  for  most  bacteria  are  our  friends  and  are  neces- 
sary to  our  comfort.  Indeed  we  are  dependent  upon  them,  for  if  it  were 
not  for  the  presence  of  certain  forms  in  the  alimentary  track  the  process 
of  digestion  would  be  impossible.  Animal  life  without  bacteria  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Each  plant  has  a  single  cell  and  is  provided  with  a  tough  cell  wall  that 
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gives  form  and  existence  to  the.  body.  The  plants  increase  in  number, 
are  multiplied  by  direct  division.  So  rapidly  does  this  progress  go  on  that 
one  bacillus  growing  in  a  suitable  medium  will  in  eight  hours  produce 
nearly  seventeen  million.  The  single  bacillus  of  consumption  taken  Into 
the  respiratory  track  could,  in  a  person  of  low  vitality,  nearly  accomplish 
this,  and  in  so-called  quick  consumption  produces  death  In  an  incredibly 
short  time.  In  the  ordinary  condition  bacteria  are  comparatively  easily 
killed,  especially  when  growing  in  mediums  adapted  to  their  best  develoi)- 
ment.  Many  forms  have  the  power  of  forming  spores;  that  is, 
the  wall  becomes  thicker  and  contents  darker  and  shiny.  This  form  is 
able  to  withstand  much  more  heat  and  exposure.  Some  forms  will  even 
endure  284  degrees  of  dry  heat  for  three  hours,  or  212  degrees  for  sixteen 
hours;  a  few  forms  will  withstand  275  degrees  live  steam  for  five  minutes. 
Some  w^Ill  live  in  a  corrosive  sublimate  soluti9n,  and  some  will  live  In  a 
5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  for  40  days,  and  yet  we  often  trust  to 
the  smell  of  the  cork  of  the  bottle  containing  this  substance  to  drive 
dangerous  bacteria  from  our  dwellings. 

Bacteria,  like  other  forms  of  plantsrvary  much  in  their  requirementa 
All  require  moisture  for  their  growth.  Many  produce  colors.  In  most 
cases  development  is  retarded  by  sunlight,  and  It  is  God's  best  germi- 
cidal agent,  and  will  in  three  and  one-half  hours  accomplish  what  ordi- 
nary solutions  of  mercuric  chloride,  man's  efficient  destroyer,  can  bring 
about  in  three  days.  Why  do  we  not,  then,  make  use  of  sunlight  in 
every  part  of  our  homes  and  schoolrooms?  Let  us  open  our  windows  and 
doors  and  destroy  our  worst  foes,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  tapestry. 

Bacteria  grows  best  in  a  temperature  of  60  to  90  degrees.  The  major- 
ity of  bacteria  produce  no  serious  disturbance  In  the  human  body,  and 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  a  few  harmless  forms  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  certain  organs  to  insure  the  proper  performance  of  their  normal 
functions.  For  the  few  that  are  harmful  it  may  be  said  that  their  injuri- 
ous effects  are  due  to  the  production  of  poisonous  and  non-poisonous 
fluids.  These  are  disseminated  through  the  system  v.ery  readily  by  the 
circulation  of  blood  and  reach  every  vital  organ,  working  injury  and  dis- 
solution. There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  very  numerous 
and  marked  manifestations  of  such  diseases  as  lockjaw,  often  producing 
death,  when  the  Introduction  of  this  bacillus  may  be  confined  to  a  few 
plants  on  a  rusty  nail  causing  at  the  point  of  the  breaking  of  the  skin 
little  local  disturbances  and  often  but  a  trlfilng  inflammation.  No  inven- 
tion of  modern  times  can  produce  such  distribution  for  the  small  bulk 
employed.  The  action  in  the  body  is  like  snake  venom—quick,  far  reach- 
ing, deadly.  The  list  of  deadly  and  loathsome  diseases  caused  by  bacteria 
is  long,  and  includes  among  many  others,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  glanders, 
anthrax,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera.  Added  to  this  are 
several  that,  while  the  bacillus  is  not  known,,  there  can  be  little  questi<m 
but  that  it  exists  as  a  producer  of  well  known  symptoms;  such  are  small- 
pox, chickenpox,  measles,  mumps,  whooping-cough  and  hydrophobia^ 
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ts  there  no  help  from  these  troubles?  Must  we  simply  stand  aghast 
at  the  awful  spectacle  of  forty  per  cent,  of  our  population  dying  of  these 
bacterial  diseases?  Legislation  touches  every  part  of  our  transportation 
system  and  the  most  extreme  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  disasters  by 
sea  and  land.  In  most  States  pure-food  laws  regulate  fatalities  produced 
by  the  dangers  of  impure  food.  Crime  of  all  sorts,  punishable  in  a  degree 
comparable  to  the  extent  with  which  it  interferes  with  life,  or  even  prop- 
erty of  the  offended;  but  what  looseness  characterizes  the  part  our  State 
or  local  authorities  take  in  diminishing  this  40  per  cent,  of  deaths  due 
to  bacterial  diseases.  Death  from  these  is  not  a  visitation  of  Providence, 
but  the  actual  consequence  of  dirt  and  filth  on  our  own  part  or  by  our 
unfortunate  associates.  I  am  tempted  to  say,  like  another,  "Rouse,  ye 
slaves,  resist  the  tyrant."  But,  alas!  we  all  suffer  and  are  silent.  This 
Is  not  indicative  of  patience,  but  ignorance,  and  that  of  the  most  criminal 
sort. 

We  owe  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  a  few  scientists  the  possibility  of 
relief  we  now  enjoy,  and  I  am  confident  that  as  the  result  of  an  educated 
public  sentiment  in  this  direction  and  by  the  use  of  remedial  agents 
placed  in  our  hands  we  can  say  with  Frankland  that  the  time  will  come 
when  in  our  large  cities  men  will  no  longer  die  of  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  and  smallpox,  than  they  now  perish  in  these  places  from  the  teeth 
of  wolves  and  the  venom  of  snakes,  which  civilization  has  driven  back. 

Vaccination,  discovered  by  Dr.  E.  .Tenner  in  1796,  yet  not  by  him  un- 
derstood, is  now  universally  practiced.  The  secret  of  vaccination,  the 
operation  practiced  for  prevention  of  smallpox,  means  the  introduction 
into  the  system  of  the  bacillus  of  this  disease,  after  it  has  first  been 
weakened  or  robbed  of  its  destroying  power  by  passing  through  an  ox, 
which  is  immune  to  smallpox.  This  bacillus  in  the  system  forms  from 
its  action  on  the  blood  antitoxlne  that  persists  in  the  body  from  7  to  14 
years  and  forms  an  antidote  for  any  future  toxine  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  smallpox  bacillus  taken  into  the  system  through  the  ordinary 
Channels  of  infection. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  large  number  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  like  scarlet  fever,  chlckenpox,  etc.,  are  not  liable  to 
recur  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  because  of  the  presence  of  specific 
antitoxlne  that  remains  as  an  antidote  for  the  toxine  that  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  system  in  future  years.  Its  protection  varies  with  each 
disease  and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Yet  In  most  epidemics  it  fs 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence  at  least  during  the  same  siege.  Some 
plant  diseases  are  produced  by  microbes— pear  blight,  potato  rot,  olive 
rot,  carnation  blight,  sugar  beet  disease,  cucumber  wilt  and  the  sorghum 
blight  are  among  the  troubles  encountered  in  this  direction. 

There  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  subject.  Not  all  bacteria  are  harmful 
or  work  to  our  woe,  a  large  number  are  most  useful  and  some  are  indis- 
pensable to  our  daily  existence.    Among  the  most  important  are  the  so- 
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called  putrifying  forms  accompanying  these  processes  of  decomi)osition 
and  disintegration  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  Were  it  not  for  them 
all  organized  matter,  that  ceased  to  remain  alive,  would,  practically  un- 
changed, Climber  our  earth.  The  forests  would  be  impassable  from  the 
accumulated  vegetation  of  ages,  and  our  paths  and  highways  would  be 
stiewn  with  the  wrecks  of  bygone  plants  and  animals,  never  changing, 
and  only  remaining  to  remind  their  survivors  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
days.  The  work  of  the  putrifying  bacteria  is  to  make  this  useless  mass 
available  by  converting  it  into  usable  i)roducts  resulting  from  decom- 
position, fertilizing  the  soil,  and  again  appearing  in  plants  that  contribute 
lo  our  comfort  and  pleasures. 

Fermentation  forms  are  doubtless  next  in  importance,  and  to  them  we 
owe  the  possibilities  of  making  wine,  beer,  sauerkraut,  etc.  Some  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  indigo,  from  the  indigo  plant.  Others  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  ripening  of  teas  and  tobacco;  still  others  separate 
flax  and  hemp  from  the  plants  producing  them,  and  a  patent  covering 
this  latter  operation  has  been  taken  out  in  this  country  and  bacteria  are 
made  to  minister  to  our  daily  needs.  The  process  of  steeping  skins  before 
tanning  is  to  remove  the  hair  by  the  action  of  fermenting  bacteria.  Hay 
and  silage  are  ripened  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  these  forms  of  life. 

Other  bacteria  produce  acids  that  cause  the  souring  of  milk,  the  rip- 
ening of  cream,  the  curing  of  cheese  and  butter.  None  of  these  pro- 
cesses could  be  carried  on  without  such  agents,  and  whenever  any  dele- 
terious changes  take  place  in  any  of  these  articles  it  is  because  of  the 
insufficient  growth  of  the  proi)er  bacillus  or  the  too  luxuriant  development 
of  a  foreign  one.  Perfectly  reliable  results  could  always  be  obtained  If 
the  right  bacteria  were  used,  and  in  those  localities  now  famous  for 
the  high  <iuality  of  their  dairy  products  the  foreign  bacteria  are  killed 
licfore  they  become  disturbing  factors,  and  the  proper  ones  introduced 
from  a  convenient  source. 

Some  bacterial  diseases  of  insects  and  animals  are  made  to  con- 
tribute to  our  profit.  In  Greece  anjd  Hungary  a  few  years  ago  the  fields 
were  overrun  with  mice  and  the  loss  to  the  crops  was  something  enor- 
mous. The  Introduction  of  a  bacterial  disease  among  the  mice  has 
caused  their  almost  complete  disappearance.  This  same  method  has 
aflTordied  some  relief  from  the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  boll  worm  and  the 
chinch  bug. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  owe  to  certain  nitrogen-forming  bacteria  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  land.  With- 
out these  forms  the  soil  would  in  time  become  exhausted.  The  culti- 
vation of  clover,  on  the  roots  of  which  plant  tubercles  containing  these 
l)acteria  are  most  abundant.  Is  simply  to  enable  these  microbes  to  enrich 
tlie  soil  with  nitrogen  so  essential  to  its  fertility.  And  so  I  might  continue 
the  enumeration  of  the  good  things  we  enjoy  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
action  of  bacteria,  but  time  will  not  permit.    One  other  suggestion  and  I 
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am  (Jone.  This  last  interesting:  phase  of  the  problem  is  what  our  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  life  and  habits  of  these  plants  has  done  for  us, 
and  it  is  but  Just  to  scientific  men  that  I  say  they  have  beco^le  masters, 
not  only  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  but  also  of  the 
smallest  of  Ciod^s  creatures.  Whore  formerly  bacteria  wrought  such 
havoc  in  septic  poison,  tliey  now  by  pioper  precautions  are  kept  out. 
Wounds  heal  without  suppuration,  and  better  than  this,  operations  that 
ten  years  ago  were  not  thought  of  are  now,  thanks  to  our  control  of 
these  plants,  matters  of  everyday  occurrence.  The  history  of  antiseptic 
suigery.  since  its  incei)tion  by  Lister  in  18(>4,  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  This 
great  surgeon  profited  l)y  his  own  discoveries  to  the  extent  that  his  mor- 
tality in  surgery  cases  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  his  discovery  was 
:iii  per  cent.,  while  before  thfs  time  It  was  45  per  cent.  Think  of  this. 
In  England  the  mortality  from  compound  fractures  l>efore  antiseptic  sur-. 
gerj'  was  40  per  cent.,  while  now  a  single  death  under  these  circumstances 
is  almost  luiknown.  In  France  the  hospital  mortality  for  surgical  cases 
was  52.5  per  cent.,  while  witli  antiseptic  methods  it  is  now  but  11  per 
<-ent.  In  some  of  our  cities  the  change  lias  been  as  great,  i.  e.,  from  40 
per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia.  A  New  York  surgeon  has  operated 
on  510  surgical  cases  without  a  single  loss  from  liacterial  poisoning.  In 
England's  army,  wliere  the  liest  can  be  secured,  the  change  lias  been  from 
a  mortality  of  OJ)  to  !(»  per  thousand. 

In  .specific  diseases  like  diphtheria,  where  antitoxine  is  used,  the  mor- 
tality has  clianged  from  30.7  per  cent  to  11.8  per  cent,  in  a  representative 
city.  Some  report  results  even  more  flattering.  This  diphtheria  anti- 
toxine is  made  l>y  passing  the  diphtheriatic  bacillus  through  the  liorse, 
which  is  immune  to  this  disease. 

During  a  recent  cholera  epidemic  in  Calcutta  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  certain  district  were  inoculated  with  cholera  antitoxine  and  the 
other  half  were  not  disturbed.  The  death  rate  decreased  by  70  per  cent, 
as  the  result  of  the  inoculation.  The  prize  of  $100  recently  given  l»y  the 
Mexican  government  to  the  yoinig  Italian  phj'sician  was  for  4h?  discov- 
eiT  of  senmi  tliat  has  rescued  from  yellow  fever  85  per  cent,  of  all  The 
imfortunate  victims  of  this  disease  treated  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico. 
Had  this  discovery  been  made  a  half  century  earlier  these  sad  scenes  of 
the  victims  of  black  death  in  our  own  country  in  1849,  and  now  com- 
memorated by  a  monument,  would  not  have  existed  to  remind  us  of  the 
awful  horrors  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  little  plant  now  l)efore  us. 

The  outcome  of  the  labors  of  Louis  Pasteur,  the  father  of  bacteriology, 
with  these  plants  saved  to  France,  his  native  country,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  whole  loss  to  her  from  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  This  prophet 
had  honor  in  his  own  fountry.  and  a  magnificent  institute  which  bears 
his  name  and  has  become  his  tomb  stands  as  a  tribute  of  a  grateful 
people  to  the  ameliorator  of  tiieir  misery;  and  throughout  the  length  an:i 
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breadth  of  all  lands  wherever  inoculation  rescues  any  of  God's  creatures 
from  death  by  bacteria  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  Pasteur's  name. 

Despise  not  the  small  things,  and  remember  that  upon  each  of  us  as 
intelligent  people  rests  a  great  i*esponsibility. 

The  angel  of  mercy,  as  God*s  messenger,  shields  our  neglected  and 
unsuspecting  children  from  harm,  so  are  we  appointed  to  be  our  less 
fortunate  brother's  keeper,  and  as  the  moral  and  civil  laws  protect  his 
life  and  property  let  us  fulfill  our  mission  and  demand  that  improper 
sanitation  in  our  dwellings  and  on  our  streets  no  longer  Jeopardize  hia 
health  and  interests.  We  should  insist  upon  the  careful  study  of  the 
life  and  characteristics  of  our  greatest  foes,  be  they  ever  so  little,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  in.  time  contagious  diseases  will  be  driven  from  our 
country. 

In  precept  and  practice  let  us  pay  proper  deference  to  this  group  of 
small  plants  and  aim  to  make  the  relief  of  the  world  from  the  tortures 
of  the  plagues  of  the  infinitely  little  our  special  business. ' 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Friday,  December  11,  1903,  10  a.  m. 


CREAM  RIPENING. 


C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  PLYMOUTH. 


Speaking  generally,  the  ripening  of  cream  is  all  of  the  treatment  It 
receives  from  the  time  the  milk  is  drawn  until  it  is  churned,  while  specifi- 
cally and  commonly  it  is  the  particular  treatment  given  the  cream  after 
separation  to  putting  it  In  the  churn.  What  Is  ripening  cream?  We  find 
that  it  is  the  souring  of  cream.  Then  the  question  that  comes  up  before 
dairyman  and  buttermaker  is  what  causes  the  cream  to  sour  or  ripen? 
Then  if  we  find  what  causes  the  cream  to  sour  we  can  find  a  remedy 
to  keep  it  from  over  ripening,  or  to  help  to  ripen  it  quicker,  6r,  in  other 
words,  have  it  under  our  control  to  some  extent.   . 

When  cream  or  milk  sours,  the  milk  sugar  is  changed  by  lactic  acid 
producing  germs  or  some  form  of  bacteria.  Bacteria  are  minute  tormB 
of  plant  life;  they  grow  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  from  00  to  90  degrees; 
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they  require  food  and  moisture  like  higher  forms  of  plant  life,  they  are 
prevented  fi-om  growing  by  cold;  are  killed  by  moist  heat,  most  of  them 
by  a  temperature  of  Ijolling  .water.  They  may  remain  inactive  for  a  long 
time,  then  grow  rapid!}*  when  conditions  again  become  favorable.  They 
grow  or  multiply  usually  by  divisions,  which  may  happen  evei"y  twenty 
minutes  or  may  require  several  hours.  In  the  process  of  their  growth, 
they  cause  some  change  in  the  material  in  which  they  are  growing.  It 
may  be  a  useful  or  a  harmful  one;  the  character  of  the  change  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  kind  of  bacteria  present. 

The  bacteriologist  finds  that  there  are  several  forms  of  lactic  acid  pro- 
ducing bacteria;  also  that  some  forms  of  bacteria  produce  acid  without 
thickening  or  curdling;  others  produce  the  reverse.  Again,  some  produce 
gas;  while  slimy  or  ropy,  red  (or  what  is  sometimes  called  bloody)  milk 
is  produced  by  bacterial  growtlt  in  milk. 

An  understanding  of  these  principles  should  materially  assist  in  the 
ripening  of  cream  and  getting  a  good  quality  of  butter. 

The  texture  of  the  butter  Is  very  largely  influenced  by  the  changes  of 
temperature  that  are  brought  about  during  the  ripening  process.  It 
seems  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  a  firm,  solid  texture  in  the 
butter  that  the  cream,  at  some  time  during  the  ripening  process,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  constant  low  temperature  for  several  hours.  Another 
point  which  Influences  the  texture  of  the  butter  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  various  changes  of  temperature  are  made  and  the 
extremes  of  temperature  that  are  used.  That  butter  will  have  the  best 
texture  which  has  seen  the  fewest  possible  changes  of  temperature  be- 
tween thevtime  the  milk  Is  drawn  from  the  cow  and  the  time  it  is  churned, 
and  in  which  also  all  the  necessary  changes  of  temperature  have  been 
made  most  gradually.  Not  only  will  such  butter  have  the  best  texture 
at  low  temperature,  but  it  will  stand  the  effects  of  high  temperature 
better. 

Id  separating  the  cream  I  think  we  should  not  have  any  higher  tem- 
perature than  is  necessary  to  do  good  skimming  and  have  the  cream  in 
the  proper  shape  to  han<i4e  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  winter  we  may 
have  to  have  the  milk  at  a  little  higher  temperature  than  is  practically 
necessary  to  do  good  skimming,  in  order  to  get  it  In  the  proper  shape 
to  ripen,  while  at  other  times  of  the  season  we  may  have  to  skim  a 
little  cooler  than  is  necessary,  for  by  doing  so  we  could  save  a  lot  of  time 
and  work,  for  time  and  labor  are  quite  an  object  in  a  creamery  where 
one  has  from  four  to  six  churnlngs  a  day  to  make,  and  only  two  men  to 
do  the  -work.  I  find  that  it  Is  as  easy  to  get  the  temperature  at  the 
separator  as  it  is  after  the  crenm  Is  in  the  vat.  Of  course,  we  can  not 
always  do  this,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  can.  What  temperature  should 
the  cream  be  to  ripen?  That  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  cream  and 
the  weather  and  surrounding  influences,  but  we  should  get  it  high  enough 
jtp  sta^  with  ^0  we  can  go  down  gradually  to  where  we  want  to  hold  it 
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to  churn.  I  find  that  about  72  or  75  degrees  will  be  about  the  right  tem- 
pernture  to  have  the  cream  start  to  ripen,  If  It  Is  about  16cc  acidity,  and 
hold  It  at  that  till  it  has  about  27cc,  and  then  cool  down  gradually  to 
where  you  want  it  to  churn.  But  in  the  summer  the  milk  is  generally 
warm  enough,  and  as  a  general  rule  is  tainted  more  or  less,  and  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  look  after  Is  to  get  it  cooled  down,  so  that  It  does 
not  get  too  sour,  especially  where  you  have  several  skimming  stations 
and  the  cream  does  not  get  in  till  about  five  o'clock.  Your  cream,  as 
a  general  rule,  has  developed  enough  acidity  that  you  would  not  need 
any  starter.  I  think  a  starter  is  a  good  thing  If  you  can  get  your  cream 
In  fair  shape  and  then  use  a  good  starter.  I  can  not  see  why  one  could 
not  get  a  more  uniform  quality  and  better  flavored  butter  than  where 
one  does  not  use  a  starter. 

What  per  cent,  of  cream  is  the  best  to  get  a  good  quality  of  butter? 
That  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  condition  you  have  for  getting  the 
cream  at  the  factory.  I  find  that  a  thirty  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  cream 
Is  none  too  heavy,  especially  in  the  summer;  the  process  of  ripening  is 
slower,  consequently  there  is  less  danger  of  developing  too  much  acid 
in  the  cream  and  it  will  ripen  better,  churn  more  readily  and  produce  a 
better  flavored  butter. 

A  cream  containing  but  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  fat  often 
brings  very  unsatisfactory  results;  it  is  liable  to  become  over  ripe,  thus 
Injuring  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  There  is  less  danger  of  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  butter  from  running  a  light  cream  In  the  winter  than  there 
Is  in  the  summer,  the  process  of  ripening  is  slower,  consequently  there  is 
less  danger  of  developing  too  much  acid  in  the  cream. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  In  butlermaklng,  and  the 
one  most  difficult  to  explain,  as  no  method  of  procedure  can  be  recom- 
mended that  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  conditions.  In  ripening  cream 
properly,  much  depends  upon  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  butter- 
maker.  Methods  that  may  bring  the  best  results  obtainable  at  one  time 
may  be  altogether  unsatisfactory  at  another;  therefore  an  understanding 
of  all  conditions  present  Is  necessary,  before  any  particular  system  of 
ripening  can  be  recommended.  Here  Is  where  the  best  qualifications  of 
the  buttermaker  are  brought  into  requisition.  A  failure  at  this  point 
In  buttermaking  can  never  be  entirely  remedied;  the  influence  of  Impure 
milk,  Improper  cooling,  etc.,  may  be  at  least  partially  corrected;  but  an 
error  In  ripening  the  cream  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  the  impaired 
quality  of  the  butter  produced.  The  chief  factor  in  good  butter  is  the 
flavor.  Other  defects  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  condoned  or  passed 
by,  but  a  bad  flavor  never.  It  is  by  the  proper  ripening  of  cream  more 
than  anything  else  that  good  flavor  is  obtained;  to  be  sure  other  factors 
exert  an  influence,  but  the  flavor  of  butter,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  acidity  of  the  cream  at  the  time  of  churning. 
Acid,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.     Therefore  many  of  the 
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defects  resulting  from  impure  milk,  quality  and  kind  of  feed,  stage  of 
lactation,  etc.,  can  be  covered  up,  or,  in  other  words,  neutralized,  oy 
the  system  practiced  in  ripening  and  the  degree  of  acid  developed. 

Let  us  then  draw  a  brief  comparison  between  old  and  new  methods. 
The  prime  factor  is  thought.  Thought  must  precede  action  in  any  pursuit, 
if  success  would  be  attained.  Thought,  then,  may  be  justly  considered  the 
first  distinguishing  feature  between  past  and  present  methods  of  cream 
rii)ening.  The  old-time  buttermaker  did  not  think  towards  expressions; 
the  modern  buttermaker  does.  The  one  performed  his  work  without 
regard  to  conflicting  conditions;  the  other  regulates  every  detail  in  accord-  . 
ance  with  scientific  truth.  The  old-time  buttermaker  knew  nothing  of 
bacterial  life,  or  its  influence  upon  milk  or  cream;  his  cream  was  gathered 
from  milk  infected  with  various  germs,  and  set  at  various  temperatures. 
It  was  held  until  a  prescribed  quantity  had  been  collected  before  it  was 
churned,  without  regard  to  the  stage  of  development  reached.  The  mod- 
ern buttermaker  does  not  do  this.  He  has  learned  the  secret  of  germ 
infection,  and  the  results  attending  it.  This  knowledge  has  broadened  his 
conceptions  and  brought  to  light  other  facts.  It  has  taught  him  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  cream  pure  and  free  from  contamination;  but  It 
seems  as  though  some  of  our  creamery  managers  have  not  learned  that 
important  fact  yet,  for  they  go  around  in  the  factory  smoking  a  cigar 
as  though  it  were  some  old  smoking-room  and  not  a  creamery;  and  they 
will  come  in  the  factory  and  tell  you  where  to  put  this  cream  and  that 
cream,  liecause  it  is  sweet  or  sour.  It  is  not  a  diflicult  matter  to  deter- 
mine whether  cream  is  sweet  or  sour.  Anybody  with  the  sense  of  taste 
unimpaired  can  detect  sour  cream,  but  there  are  other  and  far  more 
objectionable  conditions  that  are  not  so  easily  detected,  and  for  that 
reason  I  say  the  buttermaker  should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  the 
cream  where  it  belongs. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  germ  development  Is  also  under- 
stood by  him  and  so  regulated  as  to  bring  satisfactory  results.  The 
finer  points  of  grain,  flavor,  etc.,  were  quite  unknown  to  the  buttermaker 
of  the  past.  His  modern  successor,  however,  realizes  that  these  are  prime 
qualities,  consequently  his  aim  is  to  regulate  conditions  so  as  to  insure 
their  presence  in  the  butter  he  produces.  To  do  this  he  must  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  many  details  leading  up  to  the  desired  result,  and  just 
how  to  rgulate  and  apply  them.  The  buttermaker  of  long  ago  was  an  un- 
skilled laborer.  He  brought  into  exercise  no  higher  talent  in  handling 
milk  or  cream  and  transforming  the  same  into  butter  than  he  did  in 
digging  a  post  hole.  What  are  today  recognized  as  the  more  important 
factors  entering  into  the- production  of  high  grade  butter  were  wholly  un- 
known to  him;  and  the  results  of  his  achievements  usually  correspond 
with  his  want  of  knowledge.  All  this  has  changed,  however.  The 
buttermaker  of  today  must  be  a  skilled  artisan,  able  to  bring  an  expert 
judgment  to  bear  upon  every  detail  of  his  work.    He  must  not  only  know 
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a  certain  condition  exists,  but  he  should  be  able  to  tell  why  It  exists, 
and  know  how  to  regulate  and  control  it.  This  superior  Icnowledge  is 
not  gained  in  a  day  or  even  in  a  year,  but  is  the  result  of  diligent  study 
and  more  or  less  extended  experience. 

The  successful  butterniaker  of  today  can  neither  Jump  at  conclusions 
nor  guess  at  results.  The  methods  he  employs  in  his  work  must  be 
founded  on  previously  ascertained  facts,  and  each  successlye  step  made 
to  conform  to  conditions  fully  recognized  and  understood. 


DISCUSSION. 

r 

Mr. r-:    What  kind  of  starter  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Hostetter:  I  have  not  been  using  any  starter  lately.  I  used  the 
Hansen  commercial  starter.  I  use  a  gallon  of  sterilized  milk,  skim  milk, 
and  put  in  17cc  starter. 

Mr.  Hardin:    At  what  temperature  do  you  set  your  milk  for  ripening? 

Mr.  Hostetter:  It  is  owing  to  how  the  cream  comes  tn.  If  it  is  bad, 
you  should  get  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible,  and  if  the  cream  is 
not  sour  when  it  comes  in  you  can  have  the  temperature  a  little  higher; 
normal  cream  72  to  75  degrees. 

Mr.  Hardin:    Then  do  you  test  by  the  acid  test,  or  'by  taste  or  smell? 

Mr.  Hostetter:  I  like  the  acid  test  the  best.  I  think  it  is  more 
accurate  than  the  taste,  for  a  man's, taste  is  not  always  the  same.  Your 
eye  is  pretty  nearly  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardin:  When  milk  comes  in  a  normal  condition,  and  yon  want 
to  hold  It  at  75  degrees  to  ripen  it,  how  do  you  hold  it  there  when  the 
temperature  is  100  or  110  degrees  oiftdoors?     What  is  your  process? 

Mr.  Hostetter:  We  have  vats  with  a  jacket  around  the  outside,  and 
water  is  there,  and  ice,  and  thus  it  is  kept  cool. 

Mr.  Hardin:    You  use  ice  and  cold  water? 

Mr.  Hostetter:    Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor:    Is  ice  necessary  in  hot  weather  to  make  good  butter? 

Mr.  Hostetter:  Certainly.  You  can  not  make  good  butter  without  ice. 
If  not,  the  cream  will  get  too  sour. 

Mr.  Hardin:    At  what  temperature  should  cream  be  churned? 

Mr.  Hostetter:    It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
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Mr.  Hardin:    What  is  your  range? 

Mr.  Hostetter:    I  get  it  from  60  to  60  degrees. 

Mr.  Hardin:    Is  62  degrees  too  high? 

Mr.  Hostetter:    I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  churn  that  high. 

Mr.  Hardin:  Does  not  cream  have  to  be  pretty  rich  to  chum  at  a 
lower  temperature? 

Mr.  Hostetter:    No;  it  takes  a  little  longer,  but  it  will  chum  all  right 

Mr.  Hardin:  I  often  have  trouble  with  people  inquiring  why  the 
butter  does  not  come,  and  I  have  always  told  them  to  see  that  they  have 
a  temperature  of  62  degrees.  I  know  that  used  to  be  the  temperature  for 
ordinary  cream,  but  I  know  if  cream  is  very  rich  and  heavy  you  can 
chum  it  down  to  52  degrees,  though  it  takes  considerable  time  to  do  it 


COMMERCIAL    STARTERS— THEIR    VALUE   AND    PREPARATION. 


H.  N.  SLATER,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  LAFAYETTE. 


We  must  all  admit  that  this  is  a  subject  most  of  us  are  much  in  the 
dark  about  I  feel,  however,  that  we  are  gradually  getting  hold  of  it 
Many  of  the  butter .  makers  are  at  least  making  an  effort  to  read  up, 
while  those  who  are  regularly  making  butter  with  the  use  of  a  starter 
in  their  daily  practice  have  found  it  profitable,  while  there  are  some  who 
only  deem  it  necessary  to  use  a  starter  when  they  are  preparing  a  con- 
vention tub.  My  advice  to  these  men,  who  only  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  good  butter  when  they  are  contesting  for  a  prize,  is  to  let  the 
starter  alone,  as  the  subject  is  too  deep  for  an  occasional  trial.  I  want 
to  make  very  emphatic  the  necessity  of  using  a  starter  in  our  everyday 
practice.  My  experience  in  traveling  from  creamery  to  creamery  has 
taught  me  that  the  starter  is  the  most  neglected  of  any  part  of  the  butter 
makers'  work,  and  In  my  opinion  requires  the  most  careful  attention 
given  it 

It  is  my  purpose  to  deal  largely  with  the  pure  culture  or  commercial 
starter.  It  has  been  stated  that  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  a  home- 
made starter,  which  I  will  not  deny  until  I  have  been  convinced  that  from 
a  bacterial  standpoint  the  home-made  starter  contains  the  proper  lactic 

40-Afri. 
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acid  bacteria,  and  no  other,  which  thus  far  has  not  been  excelled  as  the 
butter malsers'  friend. 

Tlie  following  are  the  methods  used  io  the  Dairy  Department  of  Pur 
due  University  in  preparing  commercial  starters.  In  selecting  milk  for 
the  preparation  of  starters  we  find  it  difficult  to  secure  good  qualitj-.  It 
is  our  practice  to  heat  the  milk  to  about  90,  at  which  temperature  we  can 
detect  undesirable  odors  which  would  not  be  found  in  the  cold  milk.  Hav- 
ing found  satisfactory  milk,  it  is  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  of  200  de- 
grees, lield  at  least  twenty  minutes  at  this  temperature,  then  cooled  down 
to  85  or  00  and  the  pure  culture  added,  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  imtil 
coagulated.  With  the  ordinary  small  sized  bottle  of  pure  culture  we  use  a" 
pint  of 'pasteurized  pailk  if  we  want  it  ready  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
wanted  sooner,  use  less  milk,  or  IT  to  be  held  forty-eight  hours  use  a 
quart  of  milk. 

An  important  point  is  stopping  the  souring  process  at  the  proper  stage. 
I  have  found  it  best  to  reset,  or  use  when  acidity  has  reached  six-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  let  your  starter  get  too  much 
acidity.  Better  be  used  with  not  enough  than  too  much,  because  as  soon 
as  the  culture  begins  to  coagulate  the  starter  deteriorates.  After  you 
have  carried  the  pure  culture  to  the  point  of  coagulation  it  should  be 
reset,  or  used  in  the  main  starter,  as  we  term  it.  This  should  be  set  at 
a  temperature  of  05.  The  amount  used  should  be  about  one-half  to  tw^o 
per  cent,  of  mother  starter,  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  culture, 
as  some  work  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  per  cent,  to  be  used  in  the 
cream  depends  entirely  on  conditions.  Pasteurized  cream  should  have 
one-third  more  starter  than  raw  cream,  the  amount  depends  on  whether 
you  can  hold  your  cream  at  an  even  temperature,  whether  the  cream  is 
high  or  low  in  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  many  other  conditions  which  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  each  one  must  study  for  himself.  Generally  speak- 
ing, with  unpasteurized  cream,  I  w^ould  use  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  de- 
pending altogether  on  the  time  before  churning. 

The  tirst  thing  to  do  in  handling  starter  is  that  every  vessel  the  cul- 
ture conios  in  contact  with  must  be  thoroughly  sterilized.  Metal  vessels 
are  preferable,  as  they  can  be  kept  more  thoroughly  steamed  without 
breaking.  Second,  the  starter  must  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature. 
Third,  we  must  educate  our  tastes  so  as  to  be  capable  of  Judging  whether 
or  not  the  starter  is  of  a  quality  that  will  improve  our  butter.  A  bad 
starter  will  do  as  much  harm  as  a  good  one  will  good. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  PASTEURIZED  BUTTER. 


PROF.  H.  H.  DEAN)  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


I  feel  more  at  home  this  morning  since  being  received  into  the  mem- 
bership of  your  Association.    "I  was  a  stranger  and  you  took  me  in." 

In  the  year  1805  a  visit  to  the  British  markets  and  also  to  Denmark 
convinced  me  that  pasteurization  and  the  use  of  pure  cultures  or  "start- 
ei-s*'  was  the  secret  of  success  In  Danish  buttermaking.  There  was 
nothing  In  their  cows,  feed,  stables,  creameries  or  men  which  would  give 
them  any  advantag  over  Canadian  or  American  buttermakers.  Pasteuri- 
zation told  the  story.  On  my  return  we  adopted  pasteurization  In  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  have  followed 
It  ever  since,  with  a  marked  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  butter. 

In  one  of  your  creamery  journals  recently  the  following  statement  ap- 
peared: "Slowly  but  surely  pasteurization  is  coming  to  the  front,  when 
the  two  highest  average  scores  in  the  National  Educational  tests  are 
secured  for  butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream."  The  system  Is  also 
being  gradually  introduced  into  Canadian  creameries,  and  we  estimate 
that  it  will  add  from  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound  to  the  value  of  our 
butter,  when  pnce  established. 

By  pasteurization  for  buttermaking  we  imderstand  the  heating  of  milk 
or  cream  to  a  temperature  between  140  degrees  F.  and  185  or  even  200 
degrees  F.,  and  afterwards  cooling  the  cream  to  a  ripening  temperature 
of  about  65  degrees  F.  This  may  be  done  In  several  ways.  An  expensive 
plant  Is  not  essentlaL  Pasteurization  may  be  done  with  a  very  simple 
apparatus— a  shot-gun  can,  hot  water  for  heating,  cold  water  for  cooling, 
a  tin  stirrer,  and  a  man  or  woman  to  stir  the  cream  and  note  the  tempera- 
ture, is  all  that  is  needed.  For  large  quantities  of  milk  or  cream  &  con- 
tinuous pasteurizer  driven  with  a  belt  has  been  most  satisfactory  for 
us.  We  have  also  had  slightly  better  results  from  pasteurizing  milk  than 
from  heating  the  cream.  A  temperature  of  185  degrees  F.  we  have  found 
most  suitable. 

The  chief  advantages  of  pasteurization  are: 

1.  It  destroys  most  of  the  germ  life  in  the  milk  or  cream.  It  pre- 
pares a  clean  seed-bed  for  the  germs  which  produce  fine  flavor  In  butter 
and  which  are  Introduced  by  using  a  culture  or  starter.  This  may  be 
compared  to  a  farmer  who  cleans  his  field  of  weeds  before  sowing  seed 
for  a  grain  crop,  otherwise  he  can  not  expect  to  obtain  a  good  crop. 

Temperature  has  a  marked  effect  on  germ  life.  In  experiments  con- 
ducted by  us  we  found  that  milk  which  contained  from  one-quarter  of 
;i  million  to  nearly  fifty-two  million  germs  per  cubic  centimetre  (16  drops) 
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of  milk  before  pasteurization  bad  the  following  average  germs  per  c.c 
(cubic  centimetre)  after  heating  to  the  temperatures  given  in  a  continuous 
pasteurizer: 


» 


TVmjMraturtf.  Ae.  Vo.  ff«rm§  per  e.  e. 

140  degrees  F 631,046 

160  degrees  F 12.^48 

185  degrees  F 81 

195  degrees  F 40 

Not  all  the  germs  are  killed  by  heating,  but  most  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed at  185  degrees. 

2.  Stable  and  feed  flavors  are  eliminated  from  milk  by  the  heating. 
No  matter  how  careful  we  may  be  there  is  more  or  less  taint  from  the 
stable  in  winter.  As  feed  flavors  are  due  to  volatile  oils,  these  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  olf  in  the  heating  process.  Pasteurization  is  not  to 
be  considered  an  excuse  for  careless  feeding  of  cows  or  handling  of  milk, 
but  it  is  an  aid  to  the  buttermaker,  whether  in  the  creamery  or  in  the 
farm  dairy,  who  does  not  have  perfect  milk  or  cream  to  make  into  butter. 

3.  It  places  the  n  control  of  the  cream  ripening  in  the  hands  of  the 
buttermaker.  This  is  the  most  difllcult  part  of  buttermakSng.  If  the  milk 
or  cream  be  delivered  soui*  or  off  in  flavor,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  fine 
butter  out  of  it.  First-class  butter  can  not  be  made  from  second-class 
cream. 

4.  Pasteurization  enables  the  buttermaker  to  produce  an  improved 
quality  of  butter  from  Inferior  milk,  but  it  does  not  improve  butter  made 
from  perfect  milk. 

5.  Other  advantages  are,  more  uniform  quality  and  better  keeping 
quality  in  the  butter,  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  by  pasteurizing 
before  separating,  and  a  better  quality  of  skim  milk  for  the  patrons. 
Where  pasteurization  at  185  degrees  is  followed  there  Is  no  danger  of 
spreading  tuberculosis  among  all  the  herds  from  one  Infected  herd,  as 
185  degrees  will  kill  the  germs  causing  this  disease. 

Disadvantages  of  pasteurization: 

1.  Extra  cost  for  machinery,  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  which  will  probably 
amount  to  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  a  cent  per  pound  of  butter.  Some 
claim  that  it  can  be  done  for  one- tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  but  this 
is  probably  too  low. 

2.  Overripe  (more  than  .2  per  cent,  acid)  milk  or  cream  is  apt  to 
coagulate  when  heated  and  give  trouble.  Extra  care  is  needed  in  receiv- 
ing the  milk,  and  sour  milk  should  be  sent  home. 

3.  Froth  sometimes  causes  considerable  annoyance,  especially  at  the 
high  temperature. 

4.  The  butter  tends  to  lack  flavor  for  local  trade,  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  cooked  flavor  at  the  high  temperatures. 
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5.  More  skilful  buttermakers  are  needed,  and  especially  men  who 
know  how  to  prepare  and  use  good  cultures.  This  is  really  not  a  disad- 
vantage, as  it  would  tend  to  drive  the  poor  nien  out  of  the  business  and 
the  skillful  buttermakers  would  command  higher  wages. 

Briefly,  the  points  to  observe  in  the  making  of  pasteurized  butter  are: 
Be  careful  not  to  take  in  any  milk  containing  over  two-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  acid;  use  a  pasteurizer  large  enough  to  heat  all  the  milk  required 
for  the  separator  or  separators,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  separ- 
ating; deliver  the  milk  directly  to  the  machine  from  the  pasteurizer;  use 
plenty  of  oil  on  tl^e  upper  bearing  of  the  separator,  and  run  it  slightly 
more  loose  than  when  skimming  at  ordinary  temperatures;  cool  the  cream 
to  a  ripening  temperature  of  about  65  degrees  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  separator,  or  if  pasteurizing  the  cream  only,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
heater;  use  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  a  clean  flavored  culture  in  the  sweet 
cream  after  cooling;  ripen'  to  about  .4  per  cent,  of  acid,  then  cool  to  churn- 
ing temperature;  ripen  the  cream  to  about  .5  to  .6  per  cent,  of  acid  for 
churning;  churn  cream  testing  dO  to  35  per  cent,  fat  at  about  50  to  52 
degrees,  salt,  work  and  prepare  for  market  in  the  usual  way. 

The  essentials  for  the  successful  making  of  pasteurized  butter  are, 
proper  facilities  for  heating  and  cooling  the  cream,  the  use  of  a  pure  cul- 
ture, and  a  buttermaker  who  has  the  necessary  skill  and  brains,  to  watch 
details  and  observe  the  various  changes  needed  to  make  fine  butter. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  makes  the  following  report,  which  is 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wilson,  in  appreciation  of  his  work  for  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  country,  through  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  express  its  appreciation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  assigning  W.  D.  Collier  for  attendance  at  our 
meeting,  and  that  we  express  to  Mr.  Collier  our  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices in  scoring  the^  butter. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Yerkes,  and  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the 
impartial  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  revenue  laws  concerning 
Imitation  products  have  been  enforced,  and  hereby  express  our  confidence 
in  them,  and  our  appreciation  of  their  honest  and  fearless  administration 
of  the  laws  which  are  of  such  great  importance  to  the  protection  of  the 
dairy  interests. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the  City 
of  Plymouth  for  its  hospitality,  and  the  encouragement  its  citizens  have 
given  this  Association,  and  especially  to  the  mayor  for  his  warm  words  of 
wdcome  and  the  Schlosser  Brothers  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  making 
this  meeting  a  sncoess. 
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Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the 
Bremen  Orchestra,  to  the  Mozart  Club,  and  to  the  Hahns  Musical  Col- 
lege Quartet,  for  their  excellent  music. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the  dif- 
ferent supply  firms  for  their  contributions  to  the  program,  and  the  interest 
their  representatives  have  manifested  In  the  meeting  and  its  success. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  progress  being  made  in  other  States, 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  definite  requests  be  made  of  the 
forthcoming  legislature,  to  provide  for  this  work,  and  that  an  active  cam- 
paign shall  be  begun,  having  for  its  object  the  securing  of  increased  funds 
from  the  State  for  educational  work  among  its  dairy  interests. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  be  ex- 
tended to  our  worthy  ofllcers  who  have  so  energetically  labored  to  make 
this  meeting  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  President  and  Ti-us- 
tees  of  Purdue  Universitj',  for  the  encouragement  they  are  giving  to  the 
dairy  Interests  of  the  State,  and  that  the  dairymen  of  the  State  lend  their 
hearty  support  to  Prof.  Van  Norman  for  his  work  m  the  dairy  school 
of  Purdue  University,  and  that  we  recommend  that  the  dairymen  and 
farmers  of  the  State  encourage  young  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  given  by  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  express  its  most  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  work  being  carried  on,  and  already  accomplished  by  the  National 
Dairy  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  our  members 
should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  and  encourage  this  work, 
l»ecause  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  Interests. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  is  received, 
and  officers  elected: 

We,  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  present  the  tollowing  names  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  D.  B.  Johnson,  Mooresville. 
Vice-President,  J.  B.  Calvin,  Ke wanna. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Lafayette. 
With  the  following  to  constitute  the  Executive  Committee: 
Samuel  Schlosser,  Plymouth.    . 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Schenck,  Lebanon. 
Officers  elected  as  nominated. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  December  9,  1903. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  IndfanA,  State  Dairy  Associaton: 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  as  Treasurer: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  last  report $131  94 

Sale  of  butter  and  cheese  exhibits 44  91 

Contribution  to  last  year*s  premium  fund 65  00 

Contribution  to  this  year's  premium  fund 53  00 

Legislative  appropriation 500  00 

Life  membership  Henry  Schlosser $10  00 

Fifty-five  annual  memberships  55  00 

65  00 

Mileage  books  sold   30  00 

Total *. $889  85 

DISBUBBEMENTS. 

Premiums  paid  last  convention $96  98 

For  speaker  at  last  convention 203  30 

Services  of  Secretary '. 50  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers 17  92 

Postage 22  00 

Express  and  cartage 7  55 

Printing  programs,  letterheads  and  paper  and  score  cards 44  95 

Dairy  meeting  at  Bremen,  speaker's  expenses 10  12 

Dairy  meeting  at  Vevay,  speaker's  expenses 20  46 

Engraving  prize  cups 3  55 

Printing  Miss  Parsons's  essays,  1.000 :  4  00 

Prize  cups 37  80 

Mileage  book  30  00 

Convention  piano  5  00 

Badges  for  convention   7  60 

Clerical  help,  mailing  circulars,  programs  and  compiling  list  of 

dairymen 16  98 

Photo,  telephone  and  telegrams 3  87 

Total  , $582  08 

Receipts  $889  85 

Disbursements  582  08 

Cash  balance  on  hand $307  77 
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Received  for  use  of  Legislative  Committee: 

From  Boyd  and  Driscliel $5  00 

Prom  Silas  Holloway 5  00 

From  Indianapolis  Creamery  6  00 

From  Liberty  Creamery 5  00 

From  Sclilosser  Bros.,  Bremen « 5  00 

From  Schlosser  Bros.,  Hanna .' 5  00 

From  Schlosser  Bros.,  Plymouth 5  00 

Total  $35  00 

Expended: 

Refit  of  typewriter/  5  weelts $5  00 

Telephone  to  Indianapolis  40 

Secretary  to  Indianapolis 4  85 

Total  $10  25 

Balance  on  hand 24  75 

Total  $35  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  VAN  NORMAN,  Sec.-Treas. 

We  have  carefully  checked  over  the  foregoing  statement  and  believe 
it  to  be  correct. 

A.  H.  OOMPTON. 

HOMBR  FIDLER. 
December  11,  1903. 
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APPENDIX. 


BDTTBR  ENTRIES,  AND  SCORES,  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR, 

SEPTEMBER,  1903. 

TWENTY-POUND  TUB. 

Name.  Pastaffke.  Score. 

Herbert  Newby Spioeland 9li 

Perry  L.  Johnson Prairie  Creek 94 

Silas  Holloway North  Manchester 92^ 

Schloaser  Brothers Plymouth .   89i 

TEN-POUND  PACKAGE  dXIRY  BUTTER. 

Mrs.  Peter  Root Lawrenoe 91 J 

Mrs.  Jerome  Dnnlap LaFayette  .: 87| 

Mrs.  Mary  Smith MarshaU . . .' 80 

FIVE  POUNDS  DAIRY  PRINTS. 

Mrs.  E,  T.  Drake Edinbnrg 96 

Frank  Gregory Pendleton 94 

Mrs.  Peter  Raab Lawrenoe 91f 

Mrs.  Charles  Lamont : .  .Mooresville —  91^ 

A.  W.  Porter Bridgeport 88i 

THIRTY-POUND  FULL  CREAM  CHEESE. 

Boyd  and  Drisohel Cambridge  City 96 

A.  E.  Helmer Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 93 

W.  L.  McCain Durbin ' 86i 

YOUNG  AMERICA  CHEESE. 

Boyd  and  Drischel Cambridge  City 95i 

A  E,  Helmer    Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 93 

W.  L.  McCain Durbin .* 86i 

FANCY  BUTTER. 

Jennie  Drake Gallandet Prize. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Dnnlap LaFayette  
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NATIONAL  OLEOMARGARINE  LAWS. 
[Publle-No.  110.] 

An  act  to  make  oleomargarine  and  other  Imitation  dairy  products  sub* 
Ject  to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
which  they  are  transported,  and  to  change  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  and 
to  impose  a  tax,  provide  for  the  inspection,  and  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  certain  dairy  products,  and  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
defining  butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture, 
sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,"  approved  August 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  articles  known 
as  oleomargarine,  butterlne,  imitation,  prbcess,  renovated,  or  adulterated 
butter,  or  imitation  cheese,  or  any  substance  in  the  semblance  of  butter 
or  cheese  not  the  usual  product  of  the  dairy  and  not  made  exclusively  of 
pure  and  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  transported  into  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  remaining  therein  for  use,  consump- 
tion, sale,  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  the  arrival  within  the  limits  of 
such  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  subject  to  the  oper- 
ation and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  though  such  articles  or  substances  had  been 
produced  in  such  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall 
not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein  in  original 
packages  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  first  clause  of  section  three  of  an  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  defining  butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,"  approved 
August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  after  the  word  "oleomargarine,"  at  the  end  of  said  clause,  the 
following  words: 

"And  any  person  that  sells,  vends,  or  furnishes  oleomargarine  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  others,  except  to  his  own  family  table  without 
compensation,  who  shall  add  to  or  mix  with  such  oleomargarine  any  arti- 
ficial coloration  that  causes  it  to  look  like  butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow 
shall  also  be  lield  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  within  the 
meaning  of  said  Act,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof." 

Section  three  of  said  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  wholesale  dealers  who  vend  no  other 
oleomargarine  or  butterlne  except  that  upon  which  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  per  pound  is  imposed  by  this  Act,  as  amended,  shall  pay 
two  hundred  dollars;  and  such  retail  dealers  as  vend  no  other  oleomar- 
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garlne  or  butterine  except  that  upon  which  is  Imposed  by  this  Act,  as 
amended,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  shall  pay  six  dollars." 

Sec  3.  That  section  eight  of  an  Act  entitled  *'An  Act  defining  butter, 
also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  importa- 
tion, and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,"  approved  August  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Section  8.  That  -upon  oleomargarine  which  shall  be  manufactured 
and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  use,  there  shull  be  assessed  and 
collected  a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof;  and  any  fractional  part  of  a  pound  in  a  package  shall  be  taxed 
as  a  pound:  Provided,  When  oleomargarine  is  free  from  artificial  colora- 
tion that  causes  it  to  look  like  butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow  said  tax 
shall  be  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound.  The  tax  levied  by  this  section 
shall  be  represented  by  coupon  stamps;  and  the 'provisions  as  existing 
laws  governing  the  engraving,  issue,  sale,  accountability,  effacement,  and 
destruction  of  stamps  relating  to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  far  as  applicable, 
are  hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps  provided  for  by  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "butter"  is  hereby  defined 
to  mean  an  article  of  food  as  defined  in  "An  Act  defining  butter,  also 
Imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation, 
and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,"  approved  August  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six;  that  "adulterated  butter"  is  hereby  defined  to  mean  a 
grade  of  butter  produced  by  mixing,  reworking,  rechurning  in  milk  or 
cream,  refining,  or  in  any  way  producing  a  uniform,  purified,  op  improved 
product  from  the  different  lots  or  parcels  of  melted  or  unmelted  butter  or 
butter  fat,  in  which  any  acid,  alkali,  chemical,  or  any  substance  whatever 
is  introduced  or  used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or 
removing  therefrom  rancidity,  or  any  butter  or  butter  fat  with  which 
there  Is  mixed  any  substance  foreign  to  butter  as  herei;n  defined,  with  in- 
tent or  effect  of  cheapening  in  cost  the  product,  or  any  butter  in  the  manu- 
facture or  manipulation  of  which  any  process  or  material  is  used  with 
intent  or  effect  of  causing  the  absorption  of  abnormal  quantities  of  water, 
milk,  or  cream;  that  "process  butter"  or  "renovated  butter"  is  hereby 
defined  to  mean  butter  which  has  been  subjected  to  any  process  by  which 
it  is  melted,  clarified  or  refined  and  made  to  resemble  genuine  butter, 
always  excepting  "adulterated  butter"  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

That  special  t^es  are  imposed  as  follows: 

Manufacturers  of  process  or  renovated  butter  shall  pay  fifty  dollars 
per  year  and  manufacturers  of  adulterated  butter  shall  pay  six  hundred 
dollars  per  year.  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  production  of  process 
or  renovated  butter  or  adulterated  butter  as  a  business  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  manufacturer  thereof. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  adulterated  butter  shall  pay  a  tax  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  per  annum,  and  retail  dealers  in  adulterated  butter 
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shall  pay  a  tax  of  forty-eight  dollars  per  annum.  Every  person  who  sells 
adulterated  butter  In  less  quantities  than  ten  pounds  at  one  time  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  retail  dealer  in  adulterated  butter. 

Every  person  who  sells  adulterated  butter  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dealer 
in  adulterated  butter.  And  sections  thirty-two  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
•thirty -two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  thirty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
thirty-two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  thirty-two  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
thirty-two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  thirty-two  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
thirtj'-two  hundred  and  thirty-n4ne,  thirty-two  hundred  and  forty,  thirty- 
two  hundred  and  .forty-one,  and  thirty-two  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  are,  so  far  as  applicable,  made  to 
extend  to  and  include  and  apply  to  the  special  taxes  imposed  by  this 
section  and  to  the  person  upon  whom  they  are  imposed. 

That  everj'  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  of 
'  process  or  renovated  butter  or  adulterated  butter  without'  having  paid  the 
special  tax  therefor,  as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  and  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars;  and  every  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a 
dealer  in  adulterated  butter  without  having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor, 
as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax, 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

That  every  manufacturer  of  process  or  renovated  butter  or  adulterated 
butter  shall  file  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  district  in 
which  his  manufactory  is  located  such  notices,  inventories,  and  bonds, 
shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns  of  material  and  products, 
shall  put  up  such  signs  and  affix  such  number  of  his  factory,  and  conduct 
his  business  under  such  surveillance  of  officers  and  agents  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  may  by  regulation  require.  But  the  bond  required  of  such  man- 
ufacturer shall  be  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  and  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the 
sum  of  said  bond  may  be  increased  from  time  to  time  and  additional  sure- 
ties required  at  the  discretion  of  the  collector  or  under  instructions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

That  all  adulterated  butter  shall  be  packed  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  in  firkins,  tubs,  or  other  wooden  packages  not  hefore  used  for  that 
purpose,  each  containing  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  and  marked,  stamped, 
and  branded  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe;  and  all  sales  made  by 
manufacturers  of  adulterated  butter  shall  be  in  original  stamped  pack- 
ages. 

Dealers  in  adulterated  butter  must  sell  only  original  or  from  original 
stamped  packages,  and  when  such  original  stamped  packages  are  broken 
the  adultot-ated  butter  sold  from  same  shall  be  placed  in  suitable  wooden 
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or  paper  packages,  which  shall  be  marked  and  branded  as  the  Ck)mmis- 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  prescribe.  Every  person  who  knowingly  sells  or  offers  for 
sale,  or  delivers  or  offers  to  deliver,  any  adulterated  butter  in  any  other 
form  than  In  new  wooden  or  paper  packages  as  above  described,  or  who 
packs  in  any  package  any  adulterated  butter  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
law,  or  who  falsely  brands  any  package  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  any  package 
denoting  a  less  amount  of  tax  than  that  required  by  law,  shall  be  fined  for 
each  offense  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years. 

That  every  manufacturer  of  adulterated  butter  shall  securely  affix,  by 
pasting,  on  each  package  containing  adulterated  butter  manufactured 
by  him  a  label  on  which  shall  be  printed,  besides  the  number  of  the  manu- 
factory and  the  district  and  State  in  which  it  is  situated  these  words: 
"Notice.— That  the  manufacturer  of  the  adulterated  butter  herein  con- 
tained has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  law.  Every  person  Is 
cautioned  not  to  use  either  this  package  again  or  the  stamp  thereon,  nor  to 
remove  the  contents  of  this  package  without  destroying  said  stamp,  under 
the  penalty  provided  by  law  in  such  cases."  Every  manufacturer  of 
adulterated  butter  who  neglects  to  affix  such  label  to  any  package  contain- 
ing adulterated  butter  made  by  him,  or  sold  or  oflPered  for  sale  for  or  by 
him,  and  every  person  who  removes  any  such  label  so  affixed  from  any 
such  package  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for  each  package  In  respect  to 
which  such  offense  Is  committed. 

That  upon  adulterated  butter,  when  manufactured  or  sold  or  removed 
for  consumption  or  use,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  per  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  thereof,  and  any  frac- 
tional part  of  a  pound  shall  be  taxed  as  a  pound,  and  that  upon  process 
or  renovated  butter,  when  manufactured  or  sold  or  removed  for  consump- 
tion or  use,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one 
cent  per  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  thereof,  and  any  frac- 
tional part  of  a  pound  shall  be  taxed  as  a  pound.  The  tax  to  be  levied  by 
this  section  shall  be  represented  by  coupon  stamps  and  the  provisions  of 
existing  laws  governing  engraving,  issuing,  sale,  accountability,  efface- 
ment,  and  destruction  of  stamps  relating  to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  far  as 
applicable,  are  hereby  made  to  apply  to  the  stamps  provided  by  this 
section. 

That  the  provisions  of  sections  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,,  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
one  of  "An  Act  defining  butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating 
the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine," 
approved  August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  apply  to 
manufacturers  of  "adulterated  butter"  to  an  extent  necessary  to  enforce 
the  marking,  brandiiig,  identification  and  regulation  of  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  adulterated  butter. 
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Sec.  5.  All  parts  of  an  Act  providing  for  an  Inspection  of  meats  for 
exportation,  approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and 
of  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  live  cattle,  hogs,  and  the  car- 
casses and  products  thereof  which  are  the  subjects  of  interstate  com- 
merce, approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of 
amendment  thereto,  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  which  are  applicable  to  the  subjects  and  purposes  described  In  this 
section  shall  apply  to  process  or  renovated  butter.  And  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  a  rigid  sanitary 
inspection  to  be  made,  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  proper  or  necessary, 
of  all  factories  and  storehouses  where  process  or  renovated  butter  is 
manufactured,  packed,  or  prepared  for  market,  and  of  the  products  thereof 
and  materials  going  into  the  manufacture  of  the  same.  All  process  or 
renovated  butter  and  the  packages  containing  the  same  shall  be  marked 
with  the  words  "Renovated  Butter"  or  "Process  Butter"  and  by  such 
other  marks,  labels,  or  brands  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  no  process  or  renovated  butter  shall 
be  shipped  or  transported  from  its  place  of  manufacture  into  any  other 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country, 
until  it  has  been  marked  as  provided  in  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  make  all  needful  regulations  for  carrying  this  section  into 
effect,  and  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  and  reported  from  time  to  time 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  process  or  renovated  butter  manufactured,  and 
the  character  and  the  condition  of  the  material  from  which  it  is  made. 
And  he  shall  also  have  power  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  said  process  or  renovated  butter  are  deleterious  to 
health  or  imwholesome  in  the  finished  product,  and  in  case  such  deleteri- 
ous or  unwholesome  materials  are  found  to  be  used  in  product  intended 
for  exporta'tion  or  shipment  into  other  States  or  In  course  of  exportation  or 
shipment  he  shall  have  power  to  confiscate  the  same.  Any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  That  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine,  process,  renovated 
or  adulterated  butter  shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns  in 
relation  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may,  by  regulation,  require;  and 
such  books  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  Inspection  of  any  Internal 
revenue  officer  or  agent.  And  any  person  who  wilfully  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
tiot  less  than  thirtjr  days  nor  more  than  six  luonths. 
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Sec.  7.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two. 
Approved  May  9,  1002. 

The  publishers  of  these  Journals  will,  no  doubt,  gladly  send  sample 
copies  to  those  who  may  apply  for  them: 

American  Cheese  Maker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Monthly. 

Chicago 'Dairy  Produce,  Chicago,  111.    Weekly. 

Creamery  Journal,  Waterloo,  -Iowa.    Monthly. 

Dairy  and  Produce  Review,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Weekly. 

Dairy  World,  Chicago,  111.    Monthly. 

Elgin  Dairj'  Report,  Elgin,  111.    Weekly. 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.    Weekly. 

Jersey  Bulletin  and  Dairy  Farmer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     Weekly. 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  Waterloo,  Iowa.     Semi-monthly. 

Milk  News,  Chicago,  111.    Semi-monthly. 

New  York  Produce  Review  and  American  Creamery,  New  York  City. 

Weekly. 
St.  Paul  Dairy  Reporter,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Weekly. 

Note.— The  National  oleomargarine  and  the  filled  cheese  laws  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  1897  Report  of  the  Dairy  Association.  The  Indiana 
pure  food  law  is  printed  in  the  1898  Report  of  the  Dairy  Association. 

The  new,  or  amendments  to  the  National  Oleomargarine  Laws  are 
printed  above. 
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.  I.    FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  PRIOR  TO  1889. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  farmers'  institutes  in 
Indiana,  under  State  auspices,  tlie  subject  came  up  for  consideration  at 
tbe  meetings  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  earliest  mention 
of  farmers'  institutes  which  I  have  found  In  the  proceedings  of  the  above 
named  body  is  in  the  annual  report  for  1881,  which  covers  the  latter  part 
of  1881  and  the  earlier  part  of  1882.  At  the  January,  1882,  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Delegate  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Governor  A.  G. 
Porter,  in  a  brief  address,  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  embody- 
ing in  the  reports  of  the  county  and  district  agricultural  societies  some 
account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  several  locali- 
ties of  the  State  Tepresented.  He  urged  that  these  reports  should  be  sent 
in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  least  a  month 
before  the^oUowing  meeting,  in  order  that  the  matter  contained  therein 
might  come  up  for  intelligent  discussion. 

In  discussing  Governor  Porter's  address.  Captain  Henry  G.  Meredith, 
who  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1882,  stated  that 
agricultural  institutes  were  being  held  In  different  parts  of  Ghio  each 
year,  which  were  doing  much  good  toward  helping  to  bring  out  the  sta- 
tistical information  referred  to  by  the  Governor. 

Prof.  0.  L.  Ingersoll,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Pur* 
due  University,  being  present,  remarked  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  with  the  first  agricultural  institutes  among  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  He  stated  that  the  State  Board' of  Agriculture  of  Michigan  was 
the  originator  of  the  idea,  and  that  in  1875  they  commenced  holding  meet- 
ings in  such  places  as  the  people  should  desire,  in  the  way  of  an  experi- 
ment, which  had  proved  very  satisfactory.  He  added  that  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois  took  this  suKect  up  and  said  they  would  give  lec- 
tures to  local  bodies  in  the  states.  This,  he  said,  has  been  the  Ohio  plan 
up  to  this  year,  but  this  year  Ohio  has  adopted  the  Michigan  plan. 

Dr.  Allen  Furnas,  of  Hendricks  County,  offered  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Delegate  Board  that  the  State 
Board  should  create  an  agricultural  institute  to  meet  once  a  year,  to  re- 
main in  session  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  for  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  agricultural  and  kindred  subjects." 

-5i6- 
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On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Aaron  Jones,  of  South  Bend,  this  resolution  was 
reforred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  W.  B.  Seward,  of 
Bloomington,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Laporte.  The  report  of  this  eoiu- 
mittee  was  presented  at  the  evening  session,  January  4th,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

"That  after  due  consideration  we  unanimously  recommend: 

"First.  The  holding  of  four  Institutes  as  a  trial  In  this  State— two  to 
be  held  this  winter  and  two  in  the  month  of  December,  this  year. 

"Second.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  authorized  to  receive 
proposals  from  different  localities  in  the  State  for  such  Institute  and 
have  the  power  to  make  appointments. 

"Third.  That  the  town  or  locality  expecting  such  Institute  must 
pledge  itself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  Institute,  including  the  pro- 
viding of  a  suital>le  hall,  warmed  and  lighted;  and  further,  that  the  local- 
ity furuisJh  at  least  one-half  the  papers  on  the  program. 

"Fourth.  Thnt  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ask  of  the  Trustees 
of  Purdue  University  that  they  send  at  least  two  of  the  Faculty  of  that 
institution  to  each  Institute  and  lecture  or  read  papers. 

"Fifth.  That  such  Institute  hold  two  days  with  four  or  five  sessions, 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  dictate. 

"Sixth.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  with  a  local  cqjamittee  at 
the  place  of  holding  such  Institute,  be  empowered  to  make  up  the  pro- 
gi-am  for  that  special  occasion. 

"Seventh.  We  furtlier  recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  memorial- 
ized for  a  special  annual  appropriation  of  ,$r>00  for  the  holding  of  Agri- 
cultural Institutes  for  the  education  of  the  farmers  of  our  State. 

"(Signed)  AARON  JONES. 

"JOHN   SUTHERLAND. 
"W.  B.   SEWARD." 

m 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  an  effort  was  made  to 
arrange  for  niet^ings  in  various  parts  of  the  State  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Two  of  these  meetings  were  held  io 
the  spring  of  ISSJ,  tlie  first  at  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County,  March 
8-9,  and  the  second  at  Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  County,  March  22-23, 
1882. 

In  the  address  of  Acting  President  L.  B.  Custer,  delivered  at  the 
1883  annual  mooting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  found  this 
statement  relative  to  farmers'  institutes: 

"You  will  recollect  that  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  there  be  held  a  series  of  four  farmers'  institutes,  at  various 
points  in  the  State.  In  compliance  with  that  recommendation,  the  Board 
conmionccd  the  work  by  holding  the  first  meeting  at  Columbus,  Barthol- 
omew County.  The  second  institute  was  held  In  Crawfoi'dsvlUe,  Mont- 
gomery County.    Both  of  these  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  proved 
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to  be  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  very  encouraging  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  good  work.  Ttie  Board  made  an  effort  to  locate  and  bold 
the  other  two  institutes  in  November  and  December,  but  were  unable  to 
do  so,  as  the  political  campaign  and  other  Impediments  prevented. 

"I  would  recommend  the  further  holding  of  these  institutes  during 
this  year.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  influence  of  these  meetings  will 
be  direct  and  effective  for  good,  by  the  association  of  farmers  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  may  be  awaliened  by  lectures,  discussions,  and  an  in- 
terchange of  experience  and  thought,  and  so  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  agriculturists." 

At  a  later  session  of  this  same  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Jones  presented 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas.  The  experiment  of  holding  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes, 
inaugurated  by  this  Board  at  its  annual  session,  January,  1882  as  a 
means  of  imparting  scientific  and  practical  information,  and  awakening 
an  increased  interest  in  education  and  better  and  more  successful  modes 
and  methods  of  practical  agriculture,  have  proved  eminently  successful, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  should'  be  continued  as  a  permanent 
educational  measure,  tending  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  tlie  practical 
value  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  agriculture;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Board  use  its  Influence  and  memorialize  the 
Legislature  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
fraying of  the  expenses  of  these  institutes.  Ours  being  an  agricultural 
State,  the  highest  interest  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  promoted  by 
stimulating  and  fostering  a  more  perfect  and  complete  development  of 
our  agricultural  resources  in  this  manner." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  after  some  little  discussion  by 
members  of  the  Board,  and  referred  to  a  committee  on  legislation.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  February,  1883,  I  find  this  minute: 

"Mr.  Mitchell,  from  the  Legislative  Committee,  reported  that  all  mat- 
ters referred  to  the  committed  had  been  acted  upon,  with  the  exception 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  farmers*  institutes,  which  it  was  not  deemed 
best  to  urge  at  present,  fearing  it  might  jeopardize  the  appropriation  for 
the  Interest  on  their  bonds." 

I  find  no  further  mention  of  institute  work  in  the  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  until  the  report  for  1880,  which  contains  in 
the  minutes  of  the  February  meeting  of  1880  this  statement: 

"The  Executive  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  President,  was  di- 
rected to  outline  a  system  for  gathering  crop  reports  and  forming  farmers' 
Institutes  throughout  the  State," 
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In  the  address  of  President  W.  B.  Seward,  delivered  January  4,  1887, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  this  paragraph 
appears  relative  to  farmers'  institutes: 

"Farmers'  institutes  are  now  held  In  many  of  our  sister  States,  and 
have  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  this  State,  but  results  have  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory  with  us,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no 
money  provided  us,  as  is  the  case  In  other  States,  to  carry  them  on. 

"The  advantages  of  these  institutes  as  educators  are  beyond  question, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time,  when  our  Legislature  is  educated  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  them,  and  the  fact  that  all  education  tc^ 
the  general  good  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund,  means  wili 
be  provided  us  to  carry  them  on.  The  subject  of  farmers'  institutes  is  a 
proper  one  for  your  consideration." 

Later  at  the  same  meeting,  the  committee  to  whom  the  President's 
address  had  been  referred  for  recommendations,  reported  as  to  farmers' 
institutes  as  follows: 

"We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should  appropriate 
a  sum  of  money  each  year  to  be  used  by  the  State  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  a  competent  person  out  through  the  State  to  work  up  what  are 
called  'Farmers'  Institutes.'  This  course  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  our  sister  States,  and  it  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  and  has 
been  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  farming  community  in  every  State 
where  it  has  been  adopted." 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  by  members  of  the  State 
and  Delegate  Board  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting farmers'  institutes. 

Following  this  discussion,  Hon.  Will  Cumback  olTered  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  all  that  portion  of  the  President's  address  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  on  the  subject  of 
farmers'  institutes,  be  referred  to  the  State  Board,  with  the  request  that 
they  formulate  a  full  set  of  rules  for  the  organization  of  such  institutes, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  shall  take  such  steps  as  they 
may  deem  best  to  secure  such  an  organization  in  the  county  and  town- 
ships In  their  several  districts." 

Messrs.  Seward,  Mitchell,  Simonton  and  Lockhart  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  formulate  a  system  covering  county  institutes.  This  com- 
mittee made  its  report  at  the  January,  1888,  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.    Part  of  this  report  (see  Report  of  1887)  reads  as  follows: 

"When  the  Board  convened  in  February  the  members  found  them- 
selves placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation  financially,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  our  Legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  carrying  out  thi- 
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work  contemplated.  The  committee  decided  to  postpone  action  In  this 
matter  until  this  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board,  and  in  the  meantime 
each  member  was  to  seek  for  all  information  bearing  on  ^farmers'  insti- 
tutes.'  Acting  as  one  of  the  committee  I  initiated  a  correspondence  with 
officers  and  managers  of  these  institutes  held  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Through  the  kindness  and  courtesty  of  the  man- 
agers in  the  three  States  mentioned,  I  have  been  placed  in  possession  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  their  work. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  time  is  too  limited  to  give  details, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  only  explain  the  workings  of  these  institutes  in  one 
State,  Wisconsin.  Prior  to  1884  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  did  all  they 
could  to  Introduce  institute  work  throughout  the  State.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  were  induced  to  set  apart  a  small  sum  of  money  to  pay 
only  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  professors  of  the  State  University. 
These  gentlemen,  assisted  by  local  talent  who  were  induced  to  take  hold 
of  the  work,  held  a  number  of  interesting  meetings.  Charles  E.  Easter- 
brook,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  formulated  a  bill  in  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture,  which  was  passed.  It  appropriated  money  to  carry 
on  the  Institute  work  already  begun.  In  1885  $5,000  was  appropriated, 
and  a  competent  superintendent  selected,  who  managed  the  institutes 
so  successfully  that  last  winter  a  special  appropriation  of  $12,000  was 
mada 

**I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  Indiana  is  today  in  as  good  shape  to 
commence  the  work  of  holding  farmers'  institutes  as  was  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  In  1884.  The  plan  I  would  advise  for  present  action  would 
be  the  holding  of  at  least  one  Institute  in  each  county  in  the  State  be- 
tween this  and  March  1st.  I  would  require  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  charge  of  this  work  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, and  see  that  these  institutes  are  held.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  work.  In  many  places 
local  help  will  be  freely  given  to  thoroughly  advertise  the  meetings.  If 
this  plan  is  adopted  for  this  winter's  work,  we  can  go  before  the  Legis- 
lature next  winter  and  ask  for  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  holding  the  institutes,  with  assurance 
of  success." 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion,  which 
resulted  in  the  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  be  instructed  to  provide  for  a  series 
of  'farmers'  institutes'  to  be  held  during  the  coming  year,  one  such 
meeting  to  be  held  in  each  member's  district." 

A  later  minute  in  the  report  of  1887  states: 
Mr.  Seybold's  motion  instructing  delegates  to  present  the  matter  of 
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holding  •farmers'  institutes'  to  their  respective  societies,  and  carry  their 
action  to  the  State  Board  proper,  was  carried." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  January, 
1889,  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart  made  the  following  report  on  farmer's  insti- 
tutes: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  Board— All  those  that  are  present  with  us 
today  that  were  with  us  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1888,  will 
remember  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  holding  farmers' 
institutes  in  this  State.  The  discussion  culminated  in  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Seybold  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  State  Board  proper,  with  a  request 
that  they  should  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  a  special  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Lockhart,  Seig  and  Oflacer,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
some  plan  by  which  tlie  work  could  be  started  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Your  committee  prepared  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  best 
plan  for  immediate  work,  and  had  the  same  published  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  believing  that  to  be  the  best  and  surest  method  of  reaching 
evei-y  county  in  the  State.  The  editors  of  the  1^'armer  published  the 
plan,  giving  it  a  cheerful  indorspmcnt.  By  this  arrangement  it  was.«sug- 
gested  that  the  work  be  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
in  their  respective  districts,  advising  that  at  least  one  institute  be  held  in 
each  district  between  that  time  and  the  first  of  April. 

"This  duty  having  been  performed  by  the  special  committee,  each 
member  of  the  State  Board  was  notified  of  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  left  to  do  as  he  might  see  fit. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  number  of  very  interesting 
institutes  have  been  held  in  the  State. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"(Signed)  R.  M.  LOCKHART. 
"J.  Q.  A.  SEIG. 
"V.  K.  OFF.ICER." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  report  it  appears  that  a  number 
of  farmers'  institutes  had  been  held  the  previous  year— 1888.  On  page  182, 
report  of  1888,  appears  the  following  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board: 

"The  history  of  farmers'  institutes  in  Indiana  has  been  varied.  The 
first  attempts  to  organize  institutes  in  the  State  did  not  meet  with  favor, 
or,  at  least,  did  not  obtain  the  results  that  were  anticipated  by  the  origi- 
nators, i.  e.,  bring  out  the  farmers  to  hear  and  engage  in  the  discussion  of 
subjects  piTtaining  to  agiicuiture  and  stocli  raising.  Several  institutes 
were  hold  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  1887,  which,  from  reports 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  were  failures,  as  regards  attend- 
ance throughout.     During  the  year  (1888)  just  closed,  however,  success 
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has  crowned  the  efforts  of  workers  in  this  field,  and  notably  different 
results  have  obtained  in  a  very  large  number  of  places,  where  institutes 
have  been  held.  In  many  instances  the  interest  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  two  days  set  apart  for  holding  these  meetings,  and  large 
crowds  have  come  together  in  response  to  the  call  to  hear  addresses  by 
learned  gentlemen  selected  to  conduct  these  institutes.  The  discussion  of 
subjects  presented  appears  to  have  been  the  most  profitable  result  of  the 
meetings,  as  in  many  instances  it  developed  that  the  practical  farmer  was 
'loaded'  with  ideas  directly  in  opposition  to  those  submitted  in  papers 
presented  by  eminent  scientific  gentlemen,  and,  of  course,  controversies  en- 
sued, which,  altliough  heated  at  times,  aroused  enthusiasm  in  tlie  sul)ject, 
and  in  the  end,  resulted  beneficially  to  both  farmer  and  instructor. 

*'Among  the  institutes  held,  programmes  were  received  at  the  otfice 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  Rockvillc,  Parke 
County;  Peru,  Miami  County;  Princeton,  CTil)son  Count j-;  Laporte,  La- 
porte  County;  Plainfield,  Hendricks  County;  Franklin,  .lolmson  C'ounty, 
and  Anderson,  Madison  County." 

Summai-y  of  Early  Institutes.— The  annual  rejmrts  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  contain  accounts  of  but  four  of  these  institutes.  Two  of 
these  meetings,  as  before  stated,  were  held  at  ('olumlms.  Barthohmiew 
County,  and  at  Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  County,  in  ^larcli,  1882.  Both 
of  these  meetings  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  other  two  meetings  were  held  at  Franklin,  .Tolinson  County, 
and  at  Anderson,  Madison  County,  in  1888.  Tlie  Johnson  County  institute 
was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Sugar  Creek  Grange  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Madison  (Comity  institute  was  hehl  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Madison  County 
Fair  Association  and  the  Madison  County  Farmers'  Club,  the  last-named 
taking  the  Initiative. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  such, 
conducted  but  two  institutes,  those  held  in  March,  1882.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  interest  in  the  work  was  kept  alive  by  the  discussions 
upon  "Farmers'  Institutes,"  which  were  had  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  during  the  eighties.  It  is  also  true  that 
several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  were  actively  identified 
with  the  early  farmers'  Institutes.  Among  those,  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  deserving  especial  mention  are:  Henry  C.  Meredith 
(deceased),  of  Cambridge  City,  Wayne  County;  xVlexander  Heron  (de- 
ceased), of  Indianapolis,  former  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; R.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County;  Robert  Mitchell. 
of  Princeton,  Gibson  County;  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg  (deceased),  of  Corydon,  Harri- 
son County;  and  S.  W.  Dungan,  of  Franklin.  Johnson  County.  Among 
the  other  persons  who  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  thes(^  early 
institutes  might  be  mentioned  Hon.  A.  G.  Porter  (deceased),  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Indiana;  J.  G.  Kingsbury  and  J.  B.  Conner,  of  Indianapolis, 
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editors  of  the  Indiana  Farmer;  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitney,  then  of  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Prof.  R.  T.  Brown  (deceased);  Dr.  T.  M.  Stevens  (deceased),  and  Mr.  'J. 
J.  W.  Blllhigsley,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  S.  R.  Quick  and  Mr.  Henry  Doup, 
of  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County;  Dr.  Allan  Furnas,  of  Hendricks 
County;  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Mount  (deceased),  of  Montgomery  County;  Prof.  J. 
M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe;  J.  N.  Latta  (deceased), 
and  J.  N.  Babcock,  both  of  Lagrange  County;  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of 
E^urdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  now  chemist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C;  Prof.  C.  L.  IngersoU  (deceased),  of 
Purdue  University,  and  Ikter  President  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  (Col- 
lege; President  J.  H.  Smart,  Mrs.  ETmma  P.  Ewing,  and  Prof.  W.  O. 
Latta,  of  Purdue  University. 

The  foregoing  account  has  been  gleaned  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  during  the  eighties.  As  several 
of  the  men  who  were  actively  Identilied  with  these  early  institutes  are  still 
living,  the  following  circular  letter  of  taquiry  was  sent  out  to  them  in 
the  hope  of  securing  further  information: 

m 

"Dear  Sir— Mr.  John  Hamilton,  the  recently  appointed  farmers*  insti- 
tute specialist  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  desires  to  pub- 
lish a  history  of  the  farmers*  Institute  work  throughout  the  country.  He 
wishes  an  account,  not  only  of  what  has  been  done  under  State  control, 
but  of  the  incipient  stages  of  the  work  as  well.  You  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to  have  you  give 
me  what  information  you  can,  that  I  may  embody  the  same,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  work  since  the  State  assumed  control,  in  a  report  to 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

"Please  state  as  fully  as  you  can,  when  and  where  the  first  farmers* 
Institutes  were  held,  and  under  what  general  and  local  auspices.  What 
men  were  prominently  identified  with  the  work  at  the  beginning?  Any 
information  that  you  can  give  me,  and  any  reference  to  other  sources  of 
information,  will  be  thankfully  received." 

Several  replies  were  received.  These  letters  being  chiefly  written 
from  memory  and  relating  to  events  which  happened  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
a  score  of  years  since,  some  slight  inaccuracies  may  be  expected.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  In  the  main  they  are  substantially  correct,  as 
they  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  early  institutes.  Extracts  from 
these  letters  are  given  below: 

From  Mr.  J.  B.  Conner,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  Utt«r  of  the  11th  inst,  inquiring  about  the 
first  movements  for  farmers'  institutes  in  this  State.  I  am  so  very  bnsy 
that  it  Is  Impossible  now  to  look  up  this  data,  though  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  would  write  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo^  Ind.,  he  could  give  you 
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the  facts  readily.  The  work  was  organized  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  early  80's.  Mr.  Loclihart,  myself,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  the  work,  which  we  did  without 
any  funds  providing  for  expenses.  During  the  fall  and  winter  several 
Institutes  were  held  in  the  north  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State, 
and  such  expenditures  as  were  required  to  be  made,  were  provided  by  the 
localities  where  the  Institutes  were  held.  This  work  went  on  for  a  few 
years,  and  when  the  work  began  to  be  better  appreciated,  the  State  Legis- 
lature responded  to  the  demands  of  agriculture  with  suitable  appropria- 
tion", and  then  you  know  the  work  was  transferred  to  Purdue.  Tliis  is 
an  outline  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  work.  Mr.  I^ckhart  can,  no  doubt, 
give  you  some  closer  data." 

From  Mr.  p.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Waterloo,  Ind.: 

"Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  asking  me  to  give  you  all  the 
information  that  I  was  In  possession  of  as  to  the  starting  of  the  farmers' 
institute  work  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

**In  order  for  me  to  do  this  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  some 
statements  of  a  personal  nature  in  order  to  show  my  own  connection  with 
this  great  work.  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  January,  1874.  At  that  time  there  were  no  farmers' 
institutes  organized  in  this  or  any  other  adjoining  States.  From  1880  to 
1883  my  attention  was  called  to  the  organization  of  this  work  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  I  called  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  our  best  farmers  to  the  importance  of  taking  up  the  work  in 
our  own  State.  I  was  engaged  In  business  with  my  brother  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.  We  had  business  relations  with  many  of  the  farmei*s  of  the 
county;  among  them  James  A.  Mount,  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  John  L.  Davis 
and.  many  others.  They  were  all  anxious  tQ  engage  in  the- work.  Some 
time  in  the  winter  of  1883  we  arranged  for  the  holding  of  a  two  days*  insti- 
tute at  Crawfordsvllle.  I  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  our 
State  Board,  ©f  Agriculture,  Alexander  Heron,  Hon.  John  B.  Conner,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  and  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  President  Smart,  of  Purdue,  was  with  us,  but  my 
best  recollections  are  that  he  took  a  part  in  the  work.  With  the  aid  of  the 
home  workers  we  had  a  very  successful  institute.  ♦  •  ♦  Nothing  more 
was  done  towards  the  holding  of  Institutes  until  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  In  January,  1886.  I  presented  the  matter 
In  a  short  address  to  the  Board,  urging  that  the  work  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  State  Board,  as  had  been  done  by  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  some  other  States,  and  after  a  lengthy  and  spirited  discus- 
sion in  favor  of,  and  also  opposed  to,  by  some  of  the  members,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  believe  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  take 
Interest  enough  In  the  work  to  make  it  a  success.  A  motion  prevailed 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  look  Into  the  matter  and  learn 
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what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  adjoining  States  and  submit  a  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1887.  This  committee  consisted  of  myself  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Board  who  had  not  given  the  matter  any  atten- 
tion and  desired  me  to  look  after  the  work  and  prepare  a  report  for  the 
meeting. 

"During  the  following  year  I  corresponded  with  parties  in  each  one 
of  the  States  mentioned,  and  secured  what  I  deemed  valuaWe  information.. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  1887  I  presented  this  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  committee  continued 
and  was  asked  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  starting  of 
tlie  work  in  the  various  counties  of  the  'State.  At  the  request  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  I  prepared  a  program  to  be  presented 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  through  the  columns  of  the  Indiana  Farmer, 
asking  them  to  take  immediate  action  for  the  organization  of  a  Farmers* 
Institute  In  every  county  in  tlie  State,  the  same  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

"Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  from 
every  district  in  the  State  would  see  to  it  that  the  work  would  l>e  immedi- 
ately looked  after  In  this  particular  district,  the  program,  as  prepared, 
was  approved  by  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  published  the 
following  week,  the  editors  urging  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  give  this 
work  their  hearty  support.  As  the  member  of  the  Board  from  the  Six- 
teenth District.  I  went  to  work  Immediately  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of 
institutes  in  the  counties  comprising  my  district.  I  had  a  promise  from 
President  Smart,  of  Purdue,  to  send  me  some  of  his  best  men  to  aid  me  In 
the  work.  Also  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Mr.  Billingsley, 
editor  of  the  Tile  and  Drainage  Journal,  tendered  their  services.  In 
arranging  for  holding  Institutes  In  my  district,  I  set  the  first  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Lagrange,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  1887.  In  making  the 
arrangement  I  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Dr.  Rerick,  editor  of  the 
Standard,  Hon.  J.  N.  Bal>cock  and  J.  N.  Latta.  The  speakers  secured  for 
that  meeting  were  yourself  and  Prof.  Webster,  of  Purdue  University, 
Hon.  Jno.  B.  Conner,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  and  Judge  Robert  W. 
McBrlde,  together  with  several  local  workers. 

"As  you  are  well  aware,  we  had  a  very  interesting  institute.  The 
second  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  the  following  day  to  be  held  at 
Ligonler,  Ind.,  but  a  few  days  before  I  was  notified  to  withdraw  the 
appointment  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  could 
not  be  Induced  to  take  hold  of  the  work. 

"I  then,  through  the  assistance  of  J.  N.  Latta  and  J.  N.  Babcock, 
secured  the  hall  at  Sycamore  Corners,  in  the  west  part  of  Lagrange 
County,  and  held  the  institute  on  Wednesday,  going  from  there  to  Ken- 
dallville  on  Thursday,  to  Angola  on  Friday,  and  to  this  place— Waterloo— 
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on  Saturday.  The  same  foreign  speakers  assisted  me  at  each  of  the  above- 
named  places. 

"As  you  win  remember,  each  one  of  thesQ  Institutes  was  a  success. 
Within  the  first  two  years  I  aided  in  the  organization  of  institutes  in 
twenty -two  counties  of  the  State.  This  was  done  prior  to  the  placing  of 
the  work  In  the  control  of  Purdue  University.  I  was  ably  assisted  in  the 
work  by  a  number  of  the  best  workers  in  the  State.  Among  them  I  will 
mention  a  few  who  took  part  in  a  number  of  the  institutes:  Hon.  J.  N. 
Babcock,  J.  N.  Latta,  Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  of  South  Bend;  Wm.  A.  Banks, 
of  Laporte;  yourself  and  Prof.  Webster,  of  Purdue;  Evan  Peed,  of  New^ 
Castle;  both  of  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  Farmer— Kingsbury  and  Conner: 
Mr.  Billingsley,  Editor  Met  calf,  of  Anderson,  and  many  others  that  I 
might  mention;  all  of  these  aissisted  in  the  work  without  pay  for  the  same. 

'*In  addition  to  the  places  named  where  institutes  were  organized  in 
which  I  took  a  part,  I  will  mention  some  others:  Goshen,  South  Bend. 
Laporte,  Warsaw,  Columbia  City,  Fort  Wayne,  Peru,  Kokomo.  Anderson. 
Muncle  and  Richmond. 

"I  have  been  Informed  that  there  are  other  parties  in  the  State  who 
claim  the  credit  of  first  starting  the  institute  work  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
I  think  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  me  that  you  will 
admit  that  the  above  statements  are  substantially  true." 

From  Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Ind.: 


it 


'Answering  your  request  as  to  the  Institute  work  before  the  State 
took  hold  of  It,  I  don't  remember  dates,  but  the  Gibson  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  held  four  farmers*  institutes  at  Princeton  during  the  four 
years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  work  under  Stiite  control.  [The 
work,  therefore,  must  have  be'gun  in  Gibson  County  in  the  winter  of 
1884-85.— Superintendent  Farmers*  Institute.] 

**The8e  Institutes  were  held  under  the  management  of  the  fair  associa- 
tion, the  society  paying  all  the  expenses  incurred.  I  was  President  of  the 
fair  association  at  the  time  and  S.  Vett  Strain,  Secretary,  with  a  board 
of  twelve  directors.  The  speakers  on  the  first  occasion  from  a  distance 
were:  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  of  Cambridge  City,  subject:  'Im- 
proved Breeds  of  Catttle,*  with  special  reference  to  'Shorthorns;'  Mrs. 
George  Thomas,  of  Rockport,  on  'Poultry  for  Profit;*  Col.  Bridgeland, 
of  Richmond,  on  'Draft  Horses,  Especially  French  Draft;*  Hon.  John 
Landrlgan,  of  Albion,  111.,  on  'The  Roadster  Horse.'  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  of 
Princeton,  discussed  'Poultry  for  Profit,*  and  I  had  a  paper  on  'Improved 
Public  Highways.*  At  that  time  a  paper  of  that  kind  was  not  thougnt 
much  of  because  of  the  cost  of  building  the  roads,  but  it  had  its  effect,  as 
our  people  are  demanding  good  roads  now  faster  than  we  can  build  them. 
•'  •  ♦  This  institute  was  a  great  success,  as  were  also  the  others.  I 
think  you  and  President  Smart  attended  the  second  institute  and  spoke 
of  the  agricultural  work  being  done  at  Purdue.    These  institutes  were  very 
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successful,  as  have  been  those  since  held  under  State  management. 
♦  ♦  •  I  am  sure  that  Gibson  CJounty  was  the  first  county  in  Indiana 
that  held  farmers'  Institutes.  [This  is  probably  true,  so  far  as  institutes 
held  under  exclusively  local  auspices  are  concerned.— Superintendent 
Farmers*  Institutes.] 

*'I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  21  years,  and  was 
familiar  with  all  the  work  of  the  Board  during  that  time.  I  recall  no  far- 
mers' institutes  held,  before  the  State  work  began,  except  ours  in  Gibson 
County.  [Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  attend  the  institutes  at  Columbus  and 
CrajvfordsviUe  in  1882.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  his  failure  to  recall 
these  early  meetings,  which  were  held  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.— Superintendent  Farmers'  institutes.] 

"Mr.  John  Q.  A.  Selg  was  a  good  institute  worker,  and  began  the  work 
In  Harrison  County,  possibly  before  the  State  did.  [I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Sieg  held  any  institutes  prior  to  the  beginning  qt  the  State  work,  but  it 
is  my  recollection  that  the  firat  institute  under  State  auspices  was  held  at 
Corydon,  in  Harrison  County,  and  that  Mr.  Sieg  was  active  in  arranging 
for  and  conducting  this  meeting.— Superintendent  Farmers'  Institutes.] 
Mr.  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery  County,  was  also  an  active 
worker  at  Farmers'  Institutes.  Mr.  B.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Waterloo,  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  early  work.  ♦  ♦  •  I  was  at  the  first  institute 
held  at  Corydon,  but  can't  now  recollect  whether  It  was  a  year  before 
State  aid  or  not.  L.  B.  Custer,  of  Logansport.  was  also  in  the  first  work. 
Steve  Dungau,  of  Franklin,  also  took  an  interest  in  institutes.  Alex.  Heron, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  18  years,  did 
all  he  could  to  encourage  agricultural  and  live  stock  associations.  I 
served  three  terms  as  Presiueut  of  the  State  Board,  and  with  Mr.  Heron's 
assistance,  the  different  live  stock  State  associations  were  formed.  They 
might  be  called  institutes,  as  practically  the  same  kind  of  instruction  pre- 
vailed." 

P'rom  Mr.  L.  B.  Custer,  Logansport: 

"At  the  Januai-y,  1882,  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  it 
was  decided  to  hold  four  Institutes  during  the  year.  These  institutes  were 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  But 
two  of  these  meetings  were  held.  The  annual  report  for  1881  gives  a  full 
account  of  these  meetings.  ♦  •  ♦  i  don't  know  of  any  other  farmers* 
Institutes  l>elng  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
A  number  of  farmers  In  Cass  County  In  January  or  February  of  1889 
()rganizGd  a  county  farmers'  institute,  and  held  several  meetings  during 
the  year,  and  then  came  under  your  direction  as  superintendent  under 
the  law  of  1889." 

From  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.: 

"Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  did  not  do  any  institute  work  at  the  time 
you  mention,  but  my  husband,  Henry  C.  Meredith,  did.    It  was,  I  think. 
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in  1880  or  1881,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  YoUr 
will,  I  think,  find  the  matter  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  about  those 
dates. 

'*The  State  Board  undertook  to  inaugurate  farmers'  Institutes,  and  my 
husband  attended  several.  1  can  only  recall  Columbus  definitely  as  one 
of  the  points."  [Capt  Henry  C.  Meredith  also  attended  the  Farmers* 
Institute  held  at  CrawfordsviUe  in  1882.— Superintendent  Farmers*  Insti- 
tutes.] 

Character  of  Early  Institutes.— In  character  these  early  institutes  were 
a  little  more  formal  and  less  like  a  school  than  the  fanners*  institutes  of 
the  present  day.  In  some  instances  there  was  an  extended  and  formal 
address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor,  Judge,  or  some  other  prominent  person. 
At  times  speakers  were  escorted  to  prominent  places  of  interest  in  the  city 
before  the  opening  of  the  institute.  Most  of  the  speakers  on  programs 
read  papers.  These  papers  were  discussed  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  the  farmers'  institutes  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  these  early  insti- 
tutes: "Mutual  Dependence  of  all  Branches  of  Industry;"  "Source  and 
Value  of  Statistics;"  "Sanitary  Measures;'*  "Commercial  Fertilizers;** 
"Breeding  and  Feeding;**  "Farm  Drainage;**  "Industrial  Education;'*  "The 
Growth  of  Sorghum  Cane  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and  Syrup 
Therefrom;"  "How  to  Promote  the  True  Dignity  and  Standing  of  the 
Farmers;"  "Our  Common  Insect  Pests;"  "The  Relation  of  Geology  and 
Agriculture;"  "The  Selection  of  Seeds  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Crops;" 
"Our  Highways;"  "Some  Thoughts  on  Ensilage;"  "The  Fence  of  the 
Future;"  "Desirable  New  Potatoes;"  "What  Horse  the  Farmer  Should 
Raise;"  "Dairy  Farming;"  "Our  Kitchen  Interests;"  "The  Orchard  and 
Fruit-Lot;"  "Milk  and  Milk  Tests;"  "The  Farmers'  Relation  to  Swine 
Breeding,"**  etc. 

Although  held  in  an  irregular,  somewhat  spasmodic  and  very  incom- 
plete w^ay,  these  early  institutes  doubtless  did  very  much  to  Interest  the 
people  of  the  State  In  practical  discussions  on  topics  of  everyday  interest 
to  farmers.  With  no  public  funds  to  draw  upon,  with  no  authorized  and 
centralized  control  of  the  w^ork,  and  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  local 
Initiative,  only  a  few  favored  localities  could  be  expected  to  take  an 
Interest,  and  consequently,  receive  the  benefits  of  the  work.  Good  seed 
though  was  being  sown  In  fruitful  soil,  however,  and  although  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  trace  the  relation  between  the  earlier  farmers' 
institutes  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  special  provision  for  this 
work,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  exercised  an  Important  influence 
on  St&te  legislation. 


1. 
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11.    FARMERS'  IJTSTITUTES  UNDER  STATE 

CONTROL. 

Historical  Outline.— In  the  General  Assembly  of  1880,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Robbins,  representative  from  Miami  County,  introduced  a  bill  making 
provision  for  the  farmers'  institutes  under  State  control.  This  bill, 
known  as  House  Bill-  No.  430,  was  passed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Gen- 
eral A8senil)ly  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on  March  9,  1889.  Mr. 
Robbins,  who  is  now  living  in  Indianapolis,  writes  that  he  introduced 
the  bill  at  the  pequest  of  his  farmer  constituents,  who  had  enjoyed  some 
profitable  institutes  and  agricultural  exhibits,  made  possible  largely 
through  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  business  men  of  Peru. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  the  same  year— 1889— the  farmers*  institute  work 
was  begun  under  State  control.  With  the  understanding  that  the  insti- 
tute act  required  the  holding  of  an  institute  annually  in  each  county  of 
the  State,  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  work  organized  in  all  of  the 
counties  the  first  year.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible,  ow^ing  to 
the  lack  of  information  and  to  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  many  localities.  Farmers'  institutes  were  held,  however,  in  50  coun- 
ties the  first  season— 1889-90— and  In  41  of  the  remaining  42  counties  the 
second  season;  in  the  third  season— 1891-92— farmer's  institutes  were  held 
in  90  counties  and  in  the  fourth  year  in  89  counties.  Beginning  with  the 
fifth  season— 18J)3-94— and  continuing  since,  at  least  one  institute  has  been 
held  annually  in  each  of  the  92  counties  of  the  State. 

At  first  the  institutes  were  held  almost  exclusively  at  the  county  seats, 
although  in  a  few  counties  the  plan  has  been,  from  the  first,  to  hold  the 
meetings  successively  at  different  points. 

Beginning  with  1898  an  annual  conference  of  institute  officers  and 
w-orkers  has  been  held  in  October  of  each  year. 

In  1901  the  General  Assembly  increased  the  appropriation  for  farmers' 
institutes  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  annum. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  woman's  conference  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  farmers'  institutes  might  do  for  the 
women  of  the  farm. 

Beginning  with  11K)1,  two  or  more  two-day  district  farmers*  institutes 
liave  bot^u  held  annually  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  increased  appropriation  becoming  available  in  1901,  the  number 
of  Institutes  was  largely  increased,  aiid  from  that  time  on  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  meetings  have  been  held  at  outlying  points  near  county 
boundaries. 

On  the  following  pages,  under  appropriate  headings,  will  be  found 
the  institute  act,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  organization,  scope,  growth 
and  results  of  the  far  mere'  institute  work. 
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Farmers'  Institute  Act— In  1889  the  General  Assembly  passed  the 
farmers*  institute  act,  the  full  text  6f  which  reads  as  follows: 

"An  act  to  encourage  the  study  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  economic  en- 
tomology and  agricultural  chemistry,  providing  for  county  institutes, 
prescribing  the  duties  of  trustees  and  faculty  of  Purdue  University  in 
connection  therewith,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  experi- 
mental agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  board  of  trustees,  together 
with  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  agriculture  of  Purdue  University,  to  ap- 
point, before  November  1  of  each  year,  suitable  persons  to  hold  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  between  the  1st  of  November  and  the  1st 
day  of  April  of  each  year,  county  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
farmers  and  others  interested  therein  instruction  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, agricultural  chemistry  and  economic  entomology. 

"Sec.  2.  Such  institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  said 
committee  and  faculty  may  determine,  and  under  such  rules,  regulations 
and  methods  of  instruction  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  institutes  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  to  those  attending 
the  results  of  the  latest  Investigations  in  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
paying  the  salaries  of  instructors  and  other  necessary  expenses,  the  sum 
of  15,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  said  committee  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  shall  annually 
report  such  expenditures  and  the  purpose  thereof  to  the  Governor.*' 

General  Committee  on  Institutes.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  institute  act,  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  a  general 
committee  on  institutes^  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  university, 
the  director  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  professor  of  agriculture. 
This  committee  has  direct  charge  of  the  institute  worli.  The  last  men- 
tioned officer,  acting  as  Superintendent  of  Institutes,  formulates  plans 
for  the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
work. 

Organization  of  the  Work.— At  first  the  members  of  the  State  Boqrd 
of  Agriculture  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  their  respective 
districts.  Those  who  were  willing  to  act  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
l^eneral' management  in  holding  meetings  in  the  several  counties  of  their 
respective  districts.  Although  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture co-operated  acceptably  and  effectively,  it  was  soon  found  desir- 
able to  appoint  a  suitable  person  within  each  county  to  take  the  local 
supervision  of  the  work.     It  soon  became  apparent  that  some  form  of 
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local  organization  within  each  county  would  give  standing  and  perma- 
nence to  the  worl{.  Accordingly,  granges,  agricultural  societies,  farmers' 
clubs,  etc.,  were  Invited  to  take  local  supervision  of  the  institute  work. 
Further  experience  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  having  some  form  of 
local  organization  for  the  definite  purpose  of  holding  farmers'  institutes. 
Each  institute  wais  therefore  requested  to  elect  a  chairman,  who  might 
be  recognized  by  the  general  management  as  the  one  having  charge  of 
the  work  in  the  county.  A  secretary  was  also  elected,  and  a  little  later, 
a  number  of  the  counties  elected  or  appointed  vice-presidents  for  the 
several  townships.  These  local  organizations,  varying  in  character  and 
not  well  knit  together,  and  often  with  no  written  or  definite  constitution, 
answered  the  purpose  very  well  for  a  number  of  years.  With  the  in- 
creased appropriation  in  1901  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
work,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  general  committee  that  a  com- 
pact, uniform,  county-wide  form  of  organization  would  secure  more  ef- 
fective local  co-operation  in  carrying  forward  the  work  throughout  the 
Stat'e.  A  form  of  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  local  associa- 
tions was,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  annual  conference  of  institute 
workers,  which  met  in  October,  1903.  With  some  slight  changes  the 
proposed  constitution  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  conference.  It 
was  then  sent  out  to  the  several  counties  for  adoption.  During  the  sea- 
son just  closing— 1903-04— one-half  of  the  counties  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion substantially  as  presented.  It  is  believed  that  within  a  year  or  two 
more,  when  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  constitution  is  better  understood, 
and  its  necessity  becomes  more  apparent  to  the  local  societies,  it  w^ill  be 
generally  adopted  as  the  working  plan  for  conducting  farmers'  institutes 
throughout  the  State. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  constitution: 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OP  THE  ' COUNTY 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.— Name.— This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 

County  Farmers'  Institute  Association. 

Article  II.— Object.— Its  object  shall  be  to  assist  the  State*  Institute 
management  in  increasing  the  number  and  value  of  farmers'  institutes,  ex- 
tending their  benefits,  and  thereby  promoting  the  agricultural  interests 
of  th?  country  as  well  as  the  financial,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  better- 
ment of  its  citizens. 

Article  III.— Members.— Any  resident  of  the  county  ovw  16  years  of 
age,  may  become  a  member  by  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

Article  IV.— Meetings.— Section  L  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  the  time  of  the  annual  farmers'  institute,  scheduled  by  the 
State  superintendent,  or  within  one  month  thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of 
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electing  officers,  collecting  the  annual  dues,  making  up  the  roll  of  members 
and  transacting  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  it. 

Sec.  2.  Other  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

Article  v.— Dues.— Section  1.    The  annual  dues  shall  be  cents 

per  member,  payable  in  advance,  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

Sec.  2.  All  members  whose  dues  remain  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  members,  but  may  be 
reinstated  at  any  time  on  the  payment  of  dues. 

Article  VI. —Officers.— The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president  or  chair- 
man, secretary,  assistant  secretary,  treasurer,  and  one  vice-president  for 
each  township  in  the  county. 

Article  VII.— Duties  of  Officers.— Section  1.  The  chairman  shall  have 
general  supervision  of  the  Institute  work  In  the  county,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  State  superintendent  in  arranging  for  and  conducting 
all  farmers*  institutes  held  under  State  auspices.  He  shall  appoint  stiit- 
able  persons  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  between  elections. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  office,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  the  officers  elect  and  of  the  paid-up  members,  and  make 
reports  of  the  several  institutes  held  under  State  auspices,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  institutes. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  shall,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  his  office, 
collect  the  annual  membership  dues,  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  same 
and  furnish  the  secretary,  within  one  week  after  the  annual  meeting,  a 
complete  list  of  the  paid-up  members,  with  post  office  addresses. 

Sec.  4.  The  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  the  several  vice-presi- 
dents shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  shall  have  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  association  in  the  intervals  between  meetings.  This 
committee  shall,  upon  request  of  the  state  superintendent,  suggest  desir- 
able dates  and  places  for  farmers*  institutes,  themes  for  assigned  speakers, 
and  give  such  other  Information'  as  said  superintendent  may  desire  in 
arranging  the  schedule  of  Institutes. 

Article  VIII.— Quorum.— Section  1.  A  majority  of  the  paid-up  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  majority  vote  of  the  membership  is  nec- 
essary to  amend  the  constitution  or  by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  executive  committee,  at  any  duly  announced 
meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  said  committee. 

Article  IX.~Woman's  Auxiliary.  A  woman's  auxiliary  for  th«  pur- 
pose of  holding  special  or  separate  sessions  of  the  instltatv  for  women 
may  be  formed  whenever  It  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Article  X.— By-Laws.— The  association  may  adopt  such  by-laws  as 
may  seem  necessary  to  further  the  work  of  the  association,  provided,  that 
no  by-law  shall  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  association. 
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Article  XI.— Amendments.—Tlie  constitution  or  by-laws  may  be 
amended  at  any  regular  meeting,  due  notice  in  writing  having  been  given 
at  a  previous  regular  meeting.  Provided,  that  no  amendment  shall  be 
adopted  that  will,  in  any  way,  alTect  the  relation  of  the  local  associaiioii 
to  the  State  management  of  farmers'  institutes,  without  first  paving  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  said  management 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Work.— The  purpose  of  the  work  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  institute  act  is  to  give  *'to  farmers  and  others  interested 
therein  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry  and 
economic  entomology.'^  Experience  soon  showed  tlie  desirability  of 
widening  somewhat  the  scope  of  the  work.  Yet  the  definite  aim  has  been 
from  the  outset  to  make  the  instruction  thoroughly  practical  in  char- 
acter and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  several  classes  of  farmers  in  the 
State. 

More  broadly  speaking,  the  aim  is— 

(1)  To  give  instruction  that  will  be  practically  helpful  to  all  classes 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  in  the  performance  of  the  everyday  work  of 
the  farm  and  tlie  farm  home; 

(2)  To  aAvaken  a  greater  interest  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  bet- 
terment of  the  farm  home,  improvement  of  th(»  highways  and  advanet»- 
ment  of  the  rural  schools; 

(3)  To  heighten  the  attractions  of  farm  life,  and  interest  the  youn^ 
people  of  the  country  to  seek  adequate  preparation  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  agriculture. 

Plan  of  the  Work.— The  general  plan  is  to  hold  one  or  more  insti- 
tutes in  each  county  of  the  State  during  the  institute  season— November 
1st  to  April  1st.  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  the  county  institute  chair- 
men are  requested  to  advise  the  superintendent  of  in.stitutes  as  to  tiio 
dates  and  places  desired  for  meetings,  and  the  general  themes  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  assigned  speakers.  With  this  advice  before  him.  tlie  super- 
intendent arranges,  each  year,  a  schedule  of  meetings  and  assigns  speak- 
ers therefor.  The  several  meetings  are  thrown  into  groups — usually  tlirtn? 
each— two  days  of  five  sessions  being  generally  allowed  to  each  meet- 
ing. As  a  rule,  the  same  two  speakers  are  sent  to  the  three  meetinjis. 
which  constitute  a. group  for  one  week.  During  the  coming  year,  a  con 
siderable  number  of  one-day  institutes  will  be  held,  with  one  speaker 
assigned  to  each. 

The  institute  schedule  and  the  list  of  speakers  are  printed  and  ^eut 
out  alike  to  officers  and  speakers  before  the  opening  of  the  institute 
season.  The  printed  list  of  speakers  contains  instructions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  speakers  in  tlie  i)reparation  and  presentation  of  their  several 
subjects.  A  model  pro?:ram  is  occasionally  printed  by  the  superintendent 
Mild  sent  out  to  the  local  oflicers  as  a  further  guide  in  the  preparation  of 
their  programs. 
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Arranging  for  Meetings.— Three  classes  of  meetings  are  held:  First, 
local  institutes  in  tlie  several  counties,  usually  two-day  meetings  in  the 
past,  but  to  be  one-day  or  two-day  meetings  in  the  future.  Second,  two- 
day  district  institutes  for  a  group  of  counties.  Third,  a  two  or  three- 
day  annual  conference  of  institute  officers  and  worliers  for  the  entire 
State.  The  details  of  arranging  for  the  local  institutes  are  left  to  the 
county  chairmen  and  their  co-workers.  Some  six  or  eight  weeks  before 
the  time  of  holdii^  the  institute,  the  county  chairman  calls  together  his 
associates  and  prepares  a  program  in  which  the  Speakers  assigned  by 
the  superintendent  and  local  workers  have  about  an  equal  share.  The 
program  is  printed,  published  in  the  local  papers  and  distributed  through 
the  mails  and  by  other  means.  Programs,  posters  and  handbills  of  the 
coming  meeting  are  prepared  and  posted  up  or  handed  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  Frequently  a  circular  announcing  the  meeting  and 
extending  an  invitation  to  all  people  of  the  county  is  printed  and  sent 
out  in  generous  quantities  through  the  mails.  Postal  card  invitations 
are  often  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose.  Notices  are  frequently 
given  in  churches  and  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  A  suitable  room  for 
the  meeting  is  engaged  early  so  that  the  program  niaj*  contain  a  definite 
announcement  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  date  and  hour  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  arrange  for  a  competitive  exhibit  of  farm  products 
in  which  the  young  folks,  or  all  the  farmers  of  the  county  may  join.  In 
such  case,  a  circular  announcing  the  premiums  is  usually  published  and 
distributed  as  a  part  of  the  progi-am.  All  of  the  foregoing  details  are 
looked  after  by  the  chairmen  and  program  committees  in  their  respective 
counties. 

The  district  institutes  are  arranged  for  by  the  State  superintendent  in 
connection  with  a  local  committee  of  farmers  and  business  men  at  the 
places  where  the  meetings  are  to  bo  hold.  In  selecting  places  for  district 
meetings  the  particular  needs  of  the  several  sections  of  the  State  are  kept 
in  mind  so  that  the  topics  for  discussion  w\\\  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  localities  where  meetings  are  to  be  held. 

The  annual  conference  of  institute  officers  and  speakers  Is  arranged 
for  by  the  general  committee  on  institutes.  The  character  of  the  work 
done  at  the  district  institutes  and  the  annual  conference  of  institute 
workers  will  be  referred  to  under  appropriate  headings  below. 

CJonducting  the  Institutes.— Indiana  has  no  institute  conductors  as  do 
several  other  States.  The  county  institute  chairman  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  presiding  officer.  As  such  he  has  charge  of  all  the  details  of  opening 
and  closing  the  meetings,  conducting  the  discussions,  preserving  order, 
etc.  Sometimes  he  calls  a  sul)()rdlnate^  officer-  to  the  chair,  but  usually  he 
presides  in  persi^n.  This  plan  does  not  alw\iys  insure  an  effective  presiding 
officer,  but  It  does  tend  to  secure  a  more  abiding  local  interest  in  the  work 
where  the  meetings  are  held.  The  people  who  attend  the  meetings  readily 
overlook  any  little  shortcomings  of  their  own  presiding  officer,  and  as  he 
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has  their  sympathy  and  support,  the  interest  and  success  of  the  meeting 
are  often  very  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  training  of  the 
presiding  otQcer  in  parliamentary  usages.  The  greatest  lack  in  the  local 
chairman  is  in  conducting  informal  discussion.  It  often  happens  that  the 
discussion  rambles  somewhat  To  check  this  tendency,  In  a  measure,  the 
senior  institute  speaker  is  requested  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  aid  the 
chairman  in  conducting  informal  discussions,  and  in  such  other  ways  as 
may  seem  necessary  or  desirable. 

A  fre()uent,  though  not  universal  feature  of  the  institute  is  the  question 
box.  As  a  rule,  some  one  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  and  in  case 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  or  a  speaker  does  not  appear  promptly 
at  the  time  set,  the  question  box  is  drawn  upon  for  material  for  informal 
discussion.  The  one  in  charge  of  the  question  box  assigns  the  questions 
to  different  persons  to  answer.  More  frequently  than  otherwise,  the 
questioning  is  oral  in  character  and  quite  spirited.  The  informal  discus- 
sion is  frequently  conducted  by  the  institute  speakers,  some  of  whom  are 
very  happy  and  successful  in  conducting  this  feature  of  the  work.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  the  rule  for  the  assigned  speaker  to  conduct  the  informal  dis- 
cussion following  the  presentation  of  his  own  subject 

Reporting  the  Meetings.— Two  official  reports  of  each  meeting  are  re- 
quired: (1)  By  the  secretary;  (2)  by  the  assigned  speakers.  These  reports 
contain  such  matter  as  will  inform  the  superintendent  as  to  the  character 
of  the  work  done,  and  aid  him  ih  planning  for  future  work  in  the  locality. 
In  addition  to  these  official  reports,  almost  every  institute  is  reported  to 
the  local  press  by  the  secretary,  or  by  press  reporters  who  attend  the 
meetings.  These  reports  often  contain  an  admirable  digest  of  the  work 
done.  Sometimes  they  do  not  go  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  but  even  then, 
they  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  institute  work,  and  thus  widen  the 
sphere  of  its  Influence. 

The  columns  of  the  local  press  of  the  State  have,  as  a  general  rale, 
been  generously  devoted  to  announcing  and  reporting  farmers'  institutes. 

Institute  Speakers.— The  Indiana  plan  of  securing  effective  institute 
speakers  is  unique.  Recognizing,  from  the  first,  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  all  the  meetings  with  trained  speakers  and  scientific  experts,  the 
aim  has  been  to  develop  practical  workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  everyday 
farmers.  Accordingly,  an  extended  list  of  speakers,  with  subjects,  is 
printed  and  sent  out  each  year.  This  list  contains  not  only  the  speakers 
who  have  acquired  considerable  facility,  experience  and  effectiveness  In 
institute  work,  but  also  many  who  have  never  addressed  a  meeting  out- 
side of  the  home  county.  The  speakers  of  the  latter  class  are  urged  to 
accept  invitations  and  to  attend  nearby  meetings,  without  charge,  or  at 
most  for  expenses.  In  this  way,  they  acquire  some  experience,  and  if 
the  reports  of  their  work  are  favorable,  the  way  is  open  to  assign  them  as 
regular  workers.     This  plan  has  been  highly  successful.     The  very  best 
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practical  workers  in  the  State  have  been  dereloped  in  this  way,  and  they 
are  highly  useful  as  they  have  generally  the  full  confidence  of  their 
auditors. 

As  far  as  practicable,  specialists,  station  workers  and  the  faculty  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  are  drawn  upon  to  supplement  the  labors  of  the 
practical  workers. 

The  following  speakers  are  worthy  of  especial  mention  for  gratuitous 
services  rendered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  institute  work:  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Lockhart,  Robert  Mitchell  and  John  Q.  A.  Seig  were  especially  active  and 
helpful  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  arranging  for  and 
conducting  institutes  in  their  respective  districts;  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Mere- 
dith and  the  late  lamented  Governor  Mount  attended  many  of  the  farmers' 
institutes  during  the  first  two  years  that  the  work  was  conducted  under 
State  control.  They  not  only  freely  donated  their  services,  but  they  proved 
especially  helpful  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  them  on  the  programs 
and  in  informal  discussion  as  welL 

Methods  of  Instruction.— In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  it  was  quite 
frequently  the  practice  of  the  speakers  to  read  papers,  especially  those 
who  had  not  much  previous  experience  in  the  institute  work.  The  papers, 
or  essays,  were  somewhat  formal  in  character,  and  the  audience  seldom 
took  an  active  part  in  discussing  the  subjects  presented.  In  recent  years, 
the  methods  of  the  school  room  are  more  generally  employed,  especially 
for  the  day  s'essions.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  discussion  of  prac- 
tical subjei*».  The  exercises  are  only  sufficiently  formal  to  secure  an 
orderly  movement  and  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. As  a  rule,  the  speaker  takes  about  half  or  three-fourths  the  time 
allotted  to  a  given  subject,  and  then  gives  way  for  questions  and  informal 
discus^Ion  by  the  audience.  Frequently,  when  the  speaker  has  the  sub- 
ject well  in  hand,  he  permits  the  audience  to  question  him  as  he  proceeds. 
In  certain  lines,  and  with  certain  workers,  this  method  has  proved  highly 
successful,  as  it  holds  the  attention  of  the  audience  closely  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  the  meeting. 

Inexx)erlenced  speakers  are  requested  to  write  brief  papers,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  minutes  in  length,  in  which  their  experience  and  observation 
are  definitely  set  forth.  The  decided  preference  of  the  audience  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  speaker  who  can  discard  paper  and  notes  and  speak  extem- 
poraneously. The  more  experienced  and  more  elTective  workers  use  only 
outlines,  and  refer  to  the  written,  or  printed  page,  only  w)".?n  they  wish  to 
make  definite  statements  or  give  figures  that  can  not  well  be  carried  in 
the  memory.  Models,  photographs,  diagrams,  charts  and  b);ick-l)oards  are 
freely  lande  use  of  l)y  the  speakers  to  more  definitely  fix  the  instruction 
given. 

Local  Institutes.— Two  classes  of  local  institutes  in  the  countif  s  have 
liit^erto  been  held,  namely,  (1)  annual  meetings  usually  at  the  county' 
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seats,  and  (2)  supplemental  meetings  at  outlying  points  near  county 
boundaries.  The  general  institute  management  is  required  by  law  to 
undertake  one  institute  in  each  county  of  the  State  every  year.  This  has 
been  done  ever  since  the  work  was  fully  organized,  in  1903-04,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  tabular  statement  below.        > 

These  meetings  have  in  the  past,  with  few  exceptions,  occupied  two 
days  each,  usually  of  five  sessions,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  the 
first  day  and  morning  and  afternoon  the  second  day.  By  means  of  the 
supplemental  institutes— which  Avere  made  possible  by  the  increased  ap- 
propriation, meetings  have  been  much  more  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  State  than  heretofore.  With  the  more  perfect  local  organization 
that  is  now  being  effected,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  effect  a  fairly  equit- 
able distril)ution  of  the  meetings. 

During  the  coming  seas(m  the  meetings  will  be  apportioned  in  the 
counties  in  proportion  to  area.  p]ach  county  having  less  than  200  square 
miles  will  be  entitled  to  two  days  of  institute  work;  each  county  ranging 
in  area  from  200  to  .*{;">()  square  miles  will  be  apportioned  three  days  of 
institute  work;  each  county  having  over  350  and  less  than  500  square  miles 
will  be  allowed  four  days  of  Institute  work;  each  county  having  over  500 
square  miles  will  be  granted  five  days  of  institute  work.  Letters  re- 
ceived from  the  county  chairmen  assure  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed 
plan  throughout  the  State.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  place  a  farm- 
ers* institute  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  in  the  State  as  often  as 
once  in  two  or  three  years  at  farthest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  counties  holding  meetings 
and  the  total  number  of  meetings  held  each  year;  also  the  average  and 
aggregate  attendance  since  1804.  prior  to  which  time  no  record  of  attend- 
ance was  kept: 


Year. 

• 

Number  f-  un- 
ties Holifing 
Invtituten. 

lotal  yumher 

lnftti*nfr» 

Ufld. 

Av^''ftg« 
AtUndaiice. 

1889-l.X> 

50 

50 

1800-01 

41 

41 

1891-92 

90 

102 

1892-93 

89 

95 

1893-94 

92 

95 

1894-05 

92 

97 

118 

18J)5-9G 

92 

103 

272 

189G-97 

92 

104 

232 

1897-98 

92 

108 

272 

1898-99 

92 

102 

250 

1899-CK) 

92 

104 

269 

1(H)0-01 

92 

104 

279 

1901-02 

92 

197 

191 

1902-03 

92 

179 

192 

1903-04 

92 

175 

338 

Agor'gnte 
Attendance. 


11,440 

2aoi6 

24.128 
29,370 
25,500 
27,970 
29.016 

37,603 
34,226 
59,189 
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The  marked  increase  in  tlie  attendance  for  the  last  year  shown  in  the 
table  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  metliod  of  reclioning  as  compared  with 
that  used  in  previous  years.  Prior  to  11)03-04,  the  average  of  the  attend- 
ance at  the  several  sessions  of  any  institute  has  been  put  down  as  the 
attendance  for  the  institute.  Manifestly  this  falls  short  of  the  actual 
number  of  different  persons  attending  the  institute,  and,  therefore,  fails 
to  show  the  full  attendance.  At  the  11KK5  uiet»ting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers*  Institute  Worlvcrs,  it  was  decided  to  compute  the  attend- 
ance by  adding,  to  the  nunil>er  present  at  the  session  showing  tlie  highest 
attendance,  one-half  thi'  nunilier  present  at  the  session  showing  the  next 
highest  attendance,  as  this  has  l>een  found  to  give  approximately  the 
number  of  different  persons  in  attendance.  Accordingly  this  method  has 
been  pursued  in  reckoning  tlie  attendance  at  Indiana  farmers'  institutes 
the  past  year.  To  illustrate  the  method  now  in  vogue:  Suppose  the 
highest  attendance  nt  any  session  of  an  institute  to  be  WX),  and  the  attend- 
ance at  the  next  highest  session  4(K>;  adding  half  the  second  attendance 
to  the  first  gives  700  as  the  approximate  number  of  different  persons  in 
attendance.  While  this  metliod,  as  statcMl  above,  is  only  approximately 
correct,  and  probably  exceeds  the  real  number  present,  it  doubtless  gives 
more  nearly  the  actual  attendance  of  different  persons  than  the  method 
of  taking  the  average  of  tlie  several  sessions,  previously  employed  in  this 
State. 

District  Institutes.— Beginning  with  11)01,  when  the  increased  appro- 
priation for  farmers'  institutes  became  available,  a  few  district  institutes 
of  two  days  each  have  been  held  in  the  late  summer  of  each  j'ear,  the 
number  varying  according  to  the  funds  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
regular  institute  season. 

The  general  management  has  three  purposes  in  holding  these  district 
meetings:  (1)  To  promote  some  si>ecial  line  of  agriculture  in  a  section  of 
the  State  specially  suited  to  its  pursuit;  (2)  To  afford  high-class  instruction 
that  would  prove  helpful  to  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  men 
engaged  in  special  agricultural  pursuits;  (P>)  To  awaken  a  wider  interest  in 
the  subjects  considered  and  to  stimulate  the  workers  in  attendance  to  more 
earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  the  local  institutes  to  Ix*  held  during  the  winter 
months. 

Thus  far  the  attendance  at  these  institutes  has  been  disappointing  as 
to  numbers.  This  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable  owing  to  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  meetings  have  been  held.  Doubtless  the  attendance  would  be 
considerably  greater  if  the  meetings  could  !)e  held  in  October,  but  this  has 
seemed  impracticable  (1)  Because  the  annual  conference  of  institute  offi- 
cers and  workers  is  held  in  that  month,  and  (2)  Because  the  general  man- 
agement is  absorbed  in  other  necessary  work  at  that  time. 

Tlie  outline  programs  of  two  of  these  district  institutes,  which  appear 
below,  will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  and  trend  of  the  work  done 
at  these  meetings. 
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DISTRICT  STOCKMAN'S  INSTITUTE. 
Held  at  Huntington  in  190L 

PBOO&AM* 

Tuesday,  August  27th,  9:30  a.  m.-Opening  Session. 

A  Word  of  Welcome—J.  Fred  France,  City  Attorney. 

Response— Prof.  W.  C.  Latta,  Superintendent  Farmers'  Institute. 

Necessity  for  Progress  in  Agriculture  if  We  Are  to  Maintain  Our  Posi- 
tion as  Agricultural  Producers  in  This  Country— Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
Director  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Improved  Live  Stock  Essential  to  Enduring  Agricultural  Prosperity- 
Mrs.  Yirginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Discussion. 

Announcements. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 

For  the  Breeder  and  Feeder. 

The  Importance  of  Good  Blood  in  the  Meat  Producing  Animals  of  the 

Farm— Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Director  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 
Elementary  Lesson  in  the  Science  of  Stock  Feeding— Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

Tuesday  Evening,  7:30  o'clock. 

Symposium. 

Some  Features  of  European  Agriculture  that  Particularly  Impressed  Me— 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 
American  and  European  Homes— Mrs.   Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Professor 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Informal  reception  in  opera  house  given  by  the  business  men  of 

Huntington. 

Wednesday,  August  28th,  9:00  a.  m. 
Sheep  and  Swine. 

Up-to-Date  Management  and  Winter  Feeding  of  Sheep— H.  P.  Miller, 
Sunbury,  Ohio. 

Questions  and  Discussion. 

Best  Methods  of  Handling  Swine— W.  B.  Anderson,  Otwell,  Ind. 

Health  of  Flock  and  Herd— Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  Veterinarian  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Questions  and  discussion. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 

Beef  Oattle. 

Bhall  the  Small  Farmer  Try  to  Produce  Beef  ?— H.  H.  Keim,  Ladoga,  Ind. 
Results  with  Silage  Fed  to  Beef  Stock— Chas.  Thorp,  Medford,  Wis. 
A  Plea  for  the  Silo  In  Beef  Production— Prof .  W.  A.  Henry. 
General  Discussion. 

Suggested  Topics  for  the  Question  Box. 

&arly  Market  Lambs. 

Rations  for  Young  Animals. 

Co-operative  Live  Stock  Breeding. 

Feeding  Quarters  for  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Producing  a  Balanced  Ration  on  the  Farm. 

DISTRICT  HOBTICtJLTtJRAL  AND  GOOD  ROADS  INSTITUTE. 

Held  at  New  Albany  in  1903. 

PBOGBAM. 

Friday,  September  4th,  9:30  a.  m.— Horticultural  Day. 

Greeting— Hon.  Frank  L.  Shrader,  Mayor  of  New  Albany. 

Response— Prof.  W.  C.  Latta,  State  Superintendent  Farmers'  Institute, 

Lafayette. 
Theme:    Condition  of  Success  with  Small  Fruits. 

(1)  Strawberries— Geo.  B.  Harrell,  Duncan. 

(2)  Raspberries— U.  M.  Stewart,  Madison.  . 

(3)  Grapes— Chas.  Sacksteder,  Leavenworth. 
Announcements. 

Introductions. 

1:30  p.  m. 

Theme:    Fruit  Interests  of  Southern  Indiana. 

(1)  What  They  Are  and  What  They  May  Become.— R.  A.  Simpson, 

Vincennes. 

(2)  How  the  Fruit  Possibilities  of  Southern  Indiana  May  be  Realized. 

—J.   W.   Stanton,    Rlchview^   111.,   President   Southern   Illinois 
Horticultural  Society. 

(3)  Why  Farmers'  Families  Should  be  Interested  in  Horticulture- 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Lindley,  Salem. 
Qeneral  Discussion. 

7:30  p.  m. 

Theme:    Methods  that  Win  with  Tree  Fruits. 

(1)  The  Apple— Joe  A.  Burton,  Orleans. 

(2)  The  Pear— C.  W.  Thomas,  Corydon. 
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(3)  The  Stone  Fruits— J.  G.  Scott,  Borden. 

(4)  Orchard  Enemies  and  How  to  Combat  Them— J.  ^roop,  Professor 

Horticulture  and  Entomology  Purdue  University. 
Questions  and  General  Discussion. 

Saturday,  September  5th,  9:30  a.  m.— "Good  Roads"  Day. 

Theme:    Our  Public  Highways— Means  for  Their  Improvement. 

(1)  The  Work  and  Aims  of  the  National  Good  Roads  Association— 

W.  H.  Moore,  St.  Louis,  President  National  Good  Roads  Asho-* 
elation. 

(2)  National  Aid  to  Road  Improvement— Hon.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Nash- 

ville, Tenn.,  ^representing  the  National  Bureau  of  Good  Roadf* 
Enquiries,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

1:30  p.  m. 

Theme:    Methods  and  Cost  of  Constructing  and  Maintaining  Good  Roads». 

(1)  How  to  Make  a  Hard  Earth  Road— D.  Ward  King,  Maitland,  Mo. 

(2)  Methods,  Cost  and  Results  of  Highway  Improvements— C.  V.  Sea- 

stone,  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  Purdue  University. 
Questions  and  General  Discussion. 
Adjournment. 

ADDITIONAL  TOPICS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

"Co-operation  of  Farmers  and  Business  Men  in  Highway  Improve- 
ment," "The  Railways  and  Good  Roads,"  "A  Good  Roads  Orgajoization 
for  Southern  Indiana,"  "The  Transportation  Problem  in  Horticulture," 
"Organization  for  Marketing  Fruit,"  "How  to  Educate  the  Farmers  to 
Co-operate  for  the  Betterment  of  Their  Conditions." 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number  and  character  of  these 
meetings,  and  also  the  estimated  attendance  each  year  since  the  work 
t>egan : 

Euimated 

Year.  SubjtcU  Considered.  Place.  AUendanee. 

1901 Dairying .     Plymouth 250 

1901 Horticulture OrleanB..      ..  200 

1901 Horticulture  and  Forestry South  Bend 300 

1901 Butchers'  Stock HuotinKton 260 

1902 Horticulture  and  Melon  Growing Princeton 150 

1902 Butchera'  Slock A  nderaon 100 

1903 Horticulture  and  Good  Roads. ........  New  Albany.  200 

1903 Butchers'  Stock New  Castle     ....  200 

Annual  Conference  of  Institute  Workers.— Beginning  with  1898  an  an- 
nual conference  of  institute  officers  and  workers  has  been  held  at  the  Uni- 
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verslty  in  the  month  of  October.  In  holding  these  annual  conferences, 
several  purposes  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  more  important  of 
these  are:  (1)  To  inform  all  the  workers  more  fully  as  to  the  nature, 
scope,  needs  and  importance  of  the  institute  work:  (2)  To  consider  care- 
fully the  lines  of  work  that  should  be  undertaken;  (3)  To  discover  and 
adopt  the  best  methods  of  advertising,  conducting  and  reporthig  the  insti- 
tutes; (4)  To  acquaint  the  w^orkers  with  each  other  and  thus  develop  and 
foster  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  mutual  helpfulness;  (5)  To  give  to 
the  workers  a  higher  and  broader  conception  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  institute  work,  and  to  inspire  them  to  more  diligent  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  in  view;  (6)  To  enable  the  workers  to  meet,  from  time  to 
time,  prominent  and  widely  useful  men  in  the  field  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  acquire  broadef*  and  truer  conceptions  of  the  importance 
and  relations  of  the  farmer;  (7)  To  inspire  a  decider  love  for  agricultural 
pursuits  and  a  more  earnest  desire  for  the  betterment  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions; (8)  To  arouse  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  home,  the  rural  schools  and  the  rural  highways  as  means 
for  agricultural  improvement  and  progress. 

The  several  conferences  hitherto  held  have  borne  immediate  fruit  in 
the  better  preparation  of  the  chairmen  for  tlielr  several  meetings  and  in 
the  more  earnest  and  effective  work  of  the  Institute  si)eakers. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  coming  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  their  calling  and  flie  advantages  of  the  State  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  Is  already  a  widespread,  vital  and  growing 
interest  in  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  highways.  The  farm  home  Is  also  receiving  attention.  This  Is  clearly 
shown  in  the  discussions  at  the  Institutes  on  labor-saving  contrivances 
for  the  housewife,  home  sanitation,  home  reading,  home  eml)ellishments, 
etc.  While  other  agencies  are  conspiring  to  bring  ai)out  these  desired 
results,  it  Is  entirely  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  annual  conferences 
of  institute  workers  have  been  productive  of  great  good  in  these  direc- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  State  funds  have  not  been  available  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  these  conferences.  Without  exception,  speakers  In  the  State 
have  served  without  compensation.  The  several  chairmen  In  attendance 
have  been  reimbursed  for  railroad  fare  only,  as  a  rule.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  expense  borne  by  the  delegates  attending  these  conferences  has 
aggregated  annually  from  $100  to  $300.  In  view  of  this,  the  attendance 
has  been  highly  gratifying.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  work  done  at 
these  conferences  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  outline  program  of  the 
last  one,  hel<|  in  October.  1903,  which  is  as  follows: 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

Held  October  13-15,  1903. 

PBOORAM. 

Tuesday,  9:30  a.  m. 

Oliver  Kline,  Huntington,  presiding. 

Greeting— W.  B.  Stone,  President  Purdue  University. 

Theme:    Local  Organization  for  Institute  Work. 

(1)  Methods  and  Results  in  Ontario.  Can.— G.  C.  Creelman,  Superin- 

tendent Farmers'  Institute  for  Ontario. 
'  Questions. 

(2)  Plan  for  Perfecting  Local  Organization  in  Indiana— W.  C.  Latta, 

State  Superintendent  Farmers'  Institutes. 
Discussion— Announcements. 

Tuesday,  1,:30  p.  m. 

T.  W.  Logan,  Westchester,  presiding. 

Theme:    Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Young  People. 

(1)    How   Farmers'   Institutes  May   Help  the  Young   People  of   the 

Farm— H.  F.  McMahan,  Liberty. 
(2j    How  the  Young  People  of  New  York  State  are  Being  Reached — 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni 
versity. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

Tuesday,  7:30  p.  m. 

P.  McHenry,  Washington,  presiding. 

Theme:    The  Improvement  of  the  Ru];al  Schools. 

(1)  Progress  Made  and  Results  Attained  in  Indiana— Stanley  M.  Coul- 

ter, Professor  of  Biology,  Purdue. 

(2)  What  Should  the  Rural  Schools  Do  for  th?  Children  ?— Prof essor 

Bailey. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m. 

W.  C.  Goldsmith,  Evansville,  presiding. 
Theme:    Specialization  in  Institute  Work. 

(1)  What  Has  Been  Done  in  Pennsylvania— John  Hamilton,  Farmers' 

Institute  Specialist,   Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington, 
D.  C. 

(2)  What  Special   Lines   May  Now  Be  Taken   Up— U.   M.   Stewart, 

Madison, 
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(3)    Some  Things  for  Chairmen  and  Speakers  to  Consider  in  Special- 
ized Work— D.  B.  Johnson,  Mooresville. 
General  Discussion. 

1:30  to  3:00  p.  m. 

Inspection  of  Farm,  Live  Stock,  Laboratories  and  Shops. 

Wednesday,  3:00  p.  m. 

E.  H.  Nixon,  Crown  Point,  presiding. 

Theme:    Disposition  of  the  State  Institute  Fund. 

(1)  The  Practice  Elsewhere— Mr.  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  The  Intent  of  the  State  Institute  Act— W.   E.   Stone,   President 

A^urdue  University. 

(3)  Plan  Suggested  for  Consideration— Professor  Latta. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday,  7:30  p.  m. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Carter,  Seymour,  presiding. 

Theme:     F'armers*  Institutes  and  the  Women  of  the  Farm. 

(1)  Special   and    Separate   Sessions   for   Women— Mrs.    Oliver   Klinp, 

Huntington. 

(2)  Topics  for  and  by  Women  on  the  General  Progara— Mrs.  C.  N. 

Lindley,  Salem. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

Thursday,  9:30  a.  m. 

J.  E.  Dilgard,  Waterloo,  presiding. 

Theme:    Facts  and  Theories  Concerning  Soils  and  Crops. 

(1)  As  to  the  Soil  Humus,  Drainage  and  Tillage  (fifteen  minutes)— 

A.  T.  Wiancko,  Associate  Professor  Agriculture,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

(2)  As  to  Biological  Factors  in  Crop  Production  (fifteen  minutes) - 

J.  C.  Arthur,  Professor  Veg.  Physiology  and  Pathology,  Purdue 
University. 

(3)  As  to  Effects  of  Fertilization  on  Soils  and  Crops  (fifteen  minutes) 

—Prof.  H.  A.  Huston,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(4)  As  to  Insects  and  Insecticides  (fifteen  minutes)— Jas.  Troop,  Pro 

fessor  Horticulture  and  Entomology,  Purdue. 

Thursday,  1:30  p.  m. 

M.  L.  Harris,  Rising  Sun,  presiding. 

Theme:    Facts  and  Theories  in  Live  Stock  Husbandry. 

(1)    As  to  Breeding  and  Feeding  (fifteen  minutes)— J.  H.  Skinner,  Pro- 
fessor Animal  Husbandry,  Purdue, 
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(2)  Ag  to  Nutritive  Values  of  Foods  (fifteen  minutes)— Arthur  Goss« 

Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Purdue. 

(3)  Ag  to  the  Dairy  Cow  and  Her  Products  (fifteen  minutes)— H.  E. 

Van  Norman,  Professor  Dairying,  Purdue. 

(4)  As  to  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  (fifteen  minutes)— R.  A.  Craig, 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Purdue, 
Questions, 

In  August,  1901,  a  woman's  conference  was  held  at  the  university. 
Although  informal  in  character,  the  following  topics  were  earnestly  dis- 
cussed by  those  in  attendance: 

1.  Needs  of  Farmers*  Wives  and  Daughters. 

2,  What  can  be  Done  for  the  Women  of  the  Country? 

(a)  By  farmers*  institutes? 

(b)  By  agricultural  colleges? 
8.    Woman's  Auxiliaries. 

(a)  What  they  may  accomplish. 

(b)  Their  relations  to  the  farmers'  institutes. 

(c)  How  they  may  be  organised. 

This  conference  was  closed  by  an  address  on  the  education  of  the 
home  maker  by  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  of  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  who 
was  ^t  that  time  Professor  of  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of 
^innesot^. 

The  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  woman's  conference  was  that  the 
institutes  c^n  and  should  be  more  helpful  to  the  women  of  the  farni. 
A  general  desire  was  expressed  by  the  women  In  attendance  for  Instruc- 
t:ion  at  the  institutes  In  domestic  economy.  As  a  result  of  this  confer- 
ence, woman's  auxiliaries  to  the  farmer's  Institutes  have  been  organized 
In  a  number  of  the  counties.  In  several  of  the  counties  these  auxiliaries 
hold  independent  sessions  for  hope  makers— usually  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  institutes.  In  other  cases  these  auxiliaries  take  charge  of  one  or 
piore  sessions  of  the  regular  institute. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  women  of  the  farm  are 
^klng  a  notable  interest  and  active  part  in  the  farmers'  institute  work 
throughout  the  State.  Several  ^women  have  served  acceptably  and  effecr 
tively  as  presidents  of  county  institute  organizations.  They  also  serve 
as  vice  presidents,  secretaries  and  as  members  of  executive  committees 
of  the  local  institute  associations.  Some  of  the  most  earnest  and  success- 
ful institute  workers  have  been  women  of  the  farm.  Women  have  been 
regularly  in  attendance  upon  the  annual  conferences,  frequently  bearing 
their  own  expenses. 

The  importance  of  woman's  work  on  the  farm  Is  coming  to  be  more 
fully  recognized  by  farmers,  themselves,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
general  management  to  make  the  annual  conference  of  institute  workers 
^yen  more  helpful  to  these  women  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
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The  attendance  at  the  several  conferences,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
counties  repesented  each  year,  appears  In  the  accompanying  table: 

1898 counties  represented,  51;  number  registered  delegates,  115 

1899 counties  represented,  63;  number  registered  delegates,  1(56 

1900 counties  represented,  53;  number  registered  delegates,  147 

1901 counties  represented,*  61;  number  registered  delegates,  168 

1902 counties  represented,  86;  number  registered  delegates,  245 

1903 counties  represented,  81;  number  registered  delegates,  205 

Exhibits  and  Judging  at  the  Institutes.— Exhibits  of  culinary,  dairy 
and  cereal  products,  notably  corn,  are  becoming  increasingly  common 
features  of  the  farmers*  institutes.  These  exhibits  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting,  when  properly  conducted,  and  they  have  gen- 
erally been  made  truly  educational  in  character  as  the  reasons  for  the 
markings  have  been  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Judges  who  passed  upon  the 
articles  exhibited.  ' 

Judging  corn  and  live  stock  by  the  score  card  are  frequent  and  highly 
profitable  features  of  the  institutes  in  recent  years.  Two  methods  of 
judging  are  In  vogue:  (1)  An  object  lesson  given  by  the  instructor,  who 
with  the  com  or  the  animal  before  him,  marks  the  several  points  noted 
in  the  score  card,  giving  reasons  for  the  cuts  made  from  the  standard  in 
each  instance;  (2)  a  class  exercise  in  which  several  persons  judge  by  the 
score  card,  the  instructor  reviewing  the  several  scores  and  explaining 
his  reasons  ^or  revising  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  class.  This 
exercise  is  not  only  profitable  for  those  who  take  part  in  the  judging, 
but  for  all  who  are  spectators  as  well,  because  the  attention  is  riveted 
upon  each  point  of  excellence  or  demerit.  In  one  county,  Rush,  a  score 
card  has  been  devised  and  adopted  for  judging  farms.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  farms  in  Rush  County  have  been  entered  in  this  contest 
and  passed  upon  by  a  competent  judge  in  the  late  summer,  who  later 
reviewed  his  work  before  the  annual  institute.  In  consequence,  many 
farms  have  been  tidied  up,  the  attractiveness  of  the  country  increased 
and  pride  in  rural  surroundings  stimulated. 

Score  Cards  Used  at  Institutes.— The  several  kinds  of  score  cards  that 
have  been  used  by  institute  instructors  are  given  below.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  score  card  for  judging  farms,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Rush  County  Farmers'  Institute  Association,  these  score 
cards  are  in  regular  use  with  the  students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  Purdue  University.  They  are  used  at  institutes,  without  material 
change,  by  members  of  the  faculty  as  they  go  out  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. 
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MODEL  FARM  SCORE  CARD. 

1.  Soil— Condition  for  producing  plant  growth. 6 

2.  Soil— Freeness  from  weeds,  stone,  stumps,  etc 4 

3.  Drainage— Amount,  quality  and  distribution 4 

4.  Fencing— Amount,  condition,  quality  and  arrangement 6 

5.  Water— Amount,  distribution  and  arrangement 4 

6.  Buildings— Barns,  proportionate  to  size  of  farm  and  stock  handled, 

convenience  of  construction,  condition  and  location 7 

7.  Residence— I*roportionate  size,  condition,  convenience  and  location  6 

8.  Fruit— Variety,  amount  and  quality 2 

9.  Specials— Location  of  farm  as  to  market,  school,  church,  telephone, 

public  highways 7 

10.  Equipments— Gas,  silos,  scales,  garden,  ornamental  shrubs,  lawns, 

walks,  etc 5 

11.  Crops— Proper  distribution  as  compared  to  adaptability 0 

12.  Crops— Condition  and  quality  as  pertains  to  variety  and  proper 

cultivation  5 

13.  Woodland— Timber  and  grass— amount,  quality  and  condition 4 

14.  Live  Stock— Horses,  adaptable  breed,  quality,  condition,  propor- 

tionate number  and  profitableness 20 

15.  Live  Stock— Cattle,  points  as  above 20 

10.    Live  Stock— Hogs,  points  as  above 20 

17.  Live  Stock— Sheep,  points  as  above 20 

18.  Poultry    2 

19.  Equipments— Variety  and  quality  of  implements,  machinery,  har- 

ness, etc 4 

20.  Summary— General  management  and  appearance 8 

Total 100 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  CORN. 


Date 

Number  of  exhibit 
Name  of  variety . . . 


Length 

Ciroamfereace 

Proportion  grain  to  cob 


STANDARD  OF   VABIBTY. 


Points. 

Student's 
Score. 

Corrected 
Score. 

Instructor's 
Score. 

1.  Uniformity  of  exhibit 

10 

5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

15 

2.  Shane  of  ears 

■ 

3.  Color  of  ears 

4.  Market  condition 

5.  Tins  of  esrs 

6.  Butts  of  ears 

7.  Kernel  uniformity 

8.  Kernel  shaDe 

9.  Length  of  ears  

lO,  Circumferenoe  of  ears 

11.  Space  between  rows  and  kernels 

12.  Proportion  of  corn  to  cob 

Total 

100 

■ 

Remarks 

Name  of  student 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE. 


Scale  of  Points. 


Standard. 


Student's 
Score. 


Corrected. 


actual lbs. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


General  Appearance  (40  points)— 

1.  Weignt,  estimated lbs 

according  to  age    

Form,  straight  top  line  and  underline;  deep,  broad, 

low  setfS'ylish 

Quality,  firm  handling;     fine  hair,  pliable  skin: 
dense,  clean  bone;  evenly  fleshed  without  ties  or 

Con<iition,  deep,  even  covering  of  firm  flesh,  espe- 

oially  in  region  of  valu  blecuts 

Head  and  Neck  (7  points)— 

5.  MuKzle,  mouth  large;  lips  thin;  nostrils  large 

6.  Eves,  large,  clear,  placid 

7.  Face,  short,  expressive 

8.  Forehead,  broad,  full 

9.  Ears,  medium  size,  fine  texture 

10.  Neck,  thick,  rhort;  throat  clean 

Forequartf  rs  (9  points)— 

11.  Shoulder  Vein,  full 

Shoulder,  covered  with  fle^h,  compact  on  top,  snug. . 

Brisket,  advanced,  breast  wide  

Dewlap,  skin  not  too  lnoi>e  and  drooping 

Legs,  straight,  short,  arm  full;  shanK  fine,  smooth 

Body  (SOpoin'p)— 

16.  Chest,  full,  deep,  wide;  girth  large;  crops  full 

Ribs,  long,  arched,  thickly  fieshed 

Back,  broad,  straight 

Loin,  thick,  broad  

Flank,  full,  even  with  udder  line  

Hindauarlers  (14  points)— 
21.  Hips,  smoothly  covered;  distance  apart  in  propor- 
tion with  other  parts 

Rump,  long,  wide,  even;  wide  tail  head,  smooth, 

not  patchy 

Pin  Bones,  not  prominent,  far  apart 

Thighs. full 

Twi:t,  deep,  plump;  purse  in  steers  full,  indicating 

fieshiness 

Legs,  straight,  short,  shank  fine,  smooth 


12. 
13. 
14 
15. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 


26. 


ToUl 


10 
10 

10 
10 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 

2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

4 

8 
8 
8 
2 


2 
1 
3 

4 

2 


100 


Animals Date. 

Student , 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  DRAFT  HORSES. 


Scale  of  Poiuts. 


Perfset 
Sooro. 


Stadent'i 
Score. 


Corrected. 


3. 
4. 

5. 


I. 

8. 

9. 

11^. 


13 
14 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 


19. 


Age 

(General  Appearance  (22  pointe)— 

1.  lleifftit,  estimated ,  actual 

2.  Weight.iiver  16U0  Ibi.;  estimated lbs.;  score 

according  to  age 

Form,  broad,  massive. proportioned 

Quality*  bone  smooth,  nard;  teadons  lean;  skin  and 

bair  floe 

Temperament,  energetic,  good  disposition 

Head  and  N  ck  (8  points^)— 

6.  Head  lean,  medium  sise 

Mos  le- fine;  nostrils  large;  lips  tbin,  even 

Eye«.  full,  bright,  clear 

F«>rebead,  broad,  full 

Ears,  medium  Bise,  well  carried 

11.  ^eck,  muscled,  crest  high;  throatlatch  fine;  windpipe 
large 

Forequarters  (22  poin»s)— 

12.  ^boulders. sloping,  smooth,  snug,  extending  into  back 
Arm,  short,  thrown  back 

Forearm,  heavily  muscled,  long,  wide 

Knees,  wide,  clean  out,  straight,  deep,  strongly  sup 

ported 

GannoMs.short, lean,  wide;  sinews  large,  set  back... 

Pasterns,  sloping  le  gthy,  strong;  fetluoks  wide, 
KiraiKht..     

Feet,  large, even  size;  horn  den*e;  sole  concave;  bars 
strong;  frog  large.  elH«tic;  heel  wide,  one-hilf 
length  of  toe  and  verticle  to  ground 

Legs,  viewed  in  front,  a  pe'p«indioular  line  from  the 
point  of  the  shoulder  shuuld  'all  upon  the  center  of 
the  knee. cannon, pastern  and  fO'>t  From  the  side, 
a  perpendioulsr  line  dropping  from  the  center  of 
the  elbnw  joint  should  fall  upon  the  center  of  the 

knee  »nd  pastern  joints  and  back  ot  hoof. 

Body  (9  points) - 
20    Chest,  deep,  wide.  low.  large  girth 

Ribs.  long,  close  sprung  

Back,  straight,  short,  broad,  muscular 

Loins,  wide. short,  thick,  straight 

Underline,  flank  low 

Hindqunrters  (29  points)— 
25.  Hips,  smooth,  wide 

Croup,  wide,  muscular 

Tail,  attached  high,  well  carried 

Qnar'ers,  deep,  heavily  musoUd;  thighs  muscular. 

Oaskins  or  lower  thighs,  wide,  muscled 

Hock:*,  clean  cut.  wide,  straight 

Cannons,  short,  wide;  sinews  larse,  set  bark 

Patterns,  sloping,  strong,  lengthy; .  fetlocks  wide, 
straieht. 

Feet,  large,  even  sise;  horn  dense;  dark  color;  sole 
concave;  bars  strong;  frog  large, elastic:  heel  wide, 
one  half  length  of  toe  and  verticle  to  ground 

Legs,  viewed  from  behind,  a  perpendicular  line  from 
the  point  of  the  buttock  should  fall  upon  the  ct-oter 
of  thtt  hook,  csnnon,  pastern  and  foot.  From  side, 
a  perpendicular  line  from  the  hip  joint  "hould  tail 
upon  the  center  of  the  fo'*t  and  divide  the  gaskin  in 
the  middle:  and  a  perpen  icular  line  from  the 
point  of  the  buttock  should  run  paralM  with  the 

line  of  the  cannon 

Action  (10  points)— 

35.  Walk,  smooth,  quif^k,  long,  balanced 

30.  Trot,  rapid,  straight,  regular 


21. 
22. 
23 
24. 


2fi. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 


34. 


Total 


6 
4 

8 
4 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 


3 
1 
2 

2 
2 

2 


6 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
6 
2 


0 
4 

100 


•  ...  I 

•  ■  ^ .  •  • .  • 


I 

»•••• 

I  • . .  •  •  ■  • 

V 


Animal Date 

Stadent 
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SCOBB  CARD  FOR  LARD  HOaS. 


Scale  of  Peintfl. 

Standard. 

Student's 
Score. 

Corrected. 

Qoneral  Appearance  (30  points  — 

1.  Weiffhti  score  acoordinc  to  age 

4 

8 

8 

8 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

8 
2 

2 

4 
8 
9 
9 
2 

3 
3 

10 

2 

2»  Form,  deep*  bro  d,  low*  lone,  symmetrical,  com- 
pact*  standing  sauarely  on  len . .           

3.  Quality,  hair  -ilky;  skin  fine;  bone  fine/  mellow 

covert nir  of  flesh,  free  from  lumps  and  wrinkles. . 

4.  Condition,  deep,  even  coTcrinff  or  flesh,  especially 

in  retfi  n  of  valuable  cuts 

6.  Temperament,  mild,  quiet 

Head  and  Neck  '8  points)— 

0.  Snout,  medium  lencth*  not  oearse 

7.  Syes,  full,  mild,  bright 

8.  Face,  short:  cheeks  full ^ 

9.  B&rs.  fine*  medium  sise.  attached  neatly 

10.  Jowl,  strong,  neat,  broad,  firm 

11.  Neck,  thick,  medium  lensrth*  smooth  to  shoulder. . . 

Forequaners  (12  points)^ 
12    Shoulder,  broad*  deep,  full*  compact  on  top 

13.  Breast,  Advanced*  wide 

U.  Legs,  straight,  »hort* strong;  bones  clean;  pasterns 
upright:  feet  medium  site 

Body  (82  points)- 
15    Chest*  deep,  broad,  large  girth.      

16.  Sides, deep,  lengthy,  full;  ribs  close  and  well  sprung 

17.  Back,  broad,  straight,  thickly  tLU^  evenly  flesned  .. 

18.  Loin*  wide*  thick*  straight 

19.  Belly*  straight,  even 

Hindquarters  (18  points)— 
20.  Hitis.  wide  apart,  smooth 

21.  Rump,  lon^. level,  wide,  evenly  fleshed  straight.... 

22.  Ham.  heavily  fl  shed,  ulump*  f^U.deeD.  wide 

. 

23.  Legs,  straight,  short,  strong;  bone  clean;  pasterns 
unriaht :  feet  medium  siie 

Total 

100 

Animal Date 

Student 


Interesting:  tlie  Young  People.— At  first  the  attendance  at  farmers' 
Institutes  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  gray-haired  men,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  reminiscent  stage  of  life.  There  was  a  small  propor- 
tion of  middle-aged  men.  but  women  and  young  people  were  the  rare 
exception.  (Jradually  the  age  of  those  in  attendance  has  grown  less 
throughout  the  entire  i>eriod  of  the  farmers'  institute  work.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  no  unusual  tluug  to  see  a  farmers'  institute  audience  com- 
posed largely  of  people  under  40  years  of  age,  with  a  very  liberal 
sj^rinlillng  of  young  people.  By  degrees  the  general  and  local  institute 
management  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  interest  the  young  people  in  the  Institute  work.  Vari- 
ous ways  of  accomplishing  this  have  been  tried,  with  fair  success,  in  a 
number  of  institutes.  In  some  cases,  the  young  people  have  been  griven 
charge  of  the  music;  at  a  goodly  number  of  institutes  there  have  been 
evening  programs  especially  for  the  school  children,  at  which  songs,  reel- 
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tatlons  and  essays  by  the  cMldren  have  been  the  order.  In  a  few  cases 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  essays  on  farm  topics  written  and  presented 
by  the  young  foiks.  Occasionally,  exhibits  in  which  the  young  people 
had  a  share,  have  been  arranged  for. 

At  the  last  institute  conference  the  question  of  interesting  and  enlist- 
ing the  young  folks  of  the  farm  in  the  institute  work  received  earnest 
consideration.  Systematic  measures  are  already  on  foot  in  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  to  awaken  a  keen  and  abiding  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  young  people  in  the  institute  work.  One  of  the  most  laudable 
undertakings  in  this  line  is  the  recent  joint  offer  of  the  Fair  Associa- 
tion and  the  FVirm4?r8'  Institute  and  Home  Makers'  Association  of 
Tippecanoe  County  to  award  prizes  to  young  people  for  exhibits  of 
products  grown  or  made  by  them.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  two  asso- 
ciations aggregate  almost  $100.00.  The  proposed  plan  of  competition  is 
original  and  imique.  It  provides  that  the  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  20,  who  hold  certificates  of  membership  in  the  Farmers* 
Institute  or  Home  Makers*  Association,  may  exhibit  articles  of  their  own 
production,  first  at  the  fair  the  coming  summer,  and  later  at  the  insti- 
tutes the  coming  winter. 

The  young  people's  exhibit  at  the  fair  will  be  under  the  management 
of  the  farmers'  institute.  The  several  exhibits  to  be  made  later  at  the 
farmers'  institutes  will  be  judged  by  a  carefully  arranged  schedule  of 
points  in  which  the  yield  and  area  of  the  crop  grown,  the  quality  of  the 
article  exhibited,  and  a  written  description  of  the  method  of  growing  or 
making  the  same,  will  all  receive  due  consideration. 

As  tlie  plan  in  question  gives  promise  of  being  an  effective  means  of 
interesting  the  young  peoiile  and  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  highly 
practical  training  to  those  who  enter  the  competition,  It  has  been  pub- 
lished and  sent  out  to  the  institute  officers  and  workers  throughout  the 
State.  The  full  text  of  the  circular  setting  forth  the  plan  of  competition 
is  as  follows: 

PROPOSED  COMPETITION. 

Open  to  the  Young  People  of  Tippecanoe  County  between  the  Ages  of  12 
and  20,  Who  are  Members  of  the  County  Farmers'  Institute 

or  Home  Makers'  Association. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Tippecanoe  County  Farmers'  Institute, 
the  County  Fair  Association  will  offer,  at  the  coming  fair,  premiums  aggre- 
gating about  fifty  dollars  for  exhibits  of  com,  oats,  poultry,  butter  and 
bread,  grown  or  made  by  young  people,  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20, 
who  live  on  farms  in  Tippecanoe  County  and  who  hold  membership 
tickets  in  the  County  Farmers'  Institute  or  Home  Makers'  Association, 

List  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Fair  Association— 
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l8t.  2d.  3d. 

1.  Half  bushel  unshelled  yellow  corn $3  00  |2  00  ^  00 

2.  Half  bushel  unshelled  white  corn 300  200  100 

3.  Half  bushel  white  oats 300  200  100 

4.  Half  bushel  mixed  oats 300  200  100 

5.  Half  bushel  Irish  potatoes 300  200  100 

6.  Loaf  yeast  bread 150  100  50 

7.  Loaf  salt  rising  bread^ 1  50  1  00  50 

8.  Loaf  brown  bread * ,. . .  1  50  1  00  50 

9.  Two-pound  roll  butter 1  50  1  00  50 

10.  Trio  Plymouth  Rock  fowls 2  00  1  00  50 

11.  Trio  Wyandotte  fowls , 2  00  1  00     ^         50 

The  exhibits  will  be  placed  together  in  a  suitable  room,  and  be  in 
charge  of  the  Farmers'  Institute.  The  awards  will  also  be  made  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  or  Home  Makers'  Associa- 
tion. The  premiums  awarded  will  be  paid  by  the  Tippecanoe  County 
Fair  Association.  No  entry  fee  will  be  required  in  the  above  special 
class  but  each  exhibitor  must  present  a  ticket  showing  membership  iu 
the  Farmers'  Institute  or  Home  Makers'  Association. 
List  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Farmers'  Institute: 
The  County  Farmers'  Institute  or  Home  Makers'  Association  will 
duplicate  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Fair  Association  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1)  The  exhibits  will  be  made  at  the  several  farmers'  institutes  to 
be  held  In  th^  county  during  the  season  xyt  1904-05,  as  may  hereafter  be 
designated. 

(2)  Each  exhibitor  must  be  present  In  person,  submit  In  writing  a 
description— not  exceeding  500  words— of  the  method  employed  in  grow- 
ing the  crops  or  poultry,  or  In  making  the  butter  or  bread,  and  read  same 
at  the  Institute. 

(3)  .  Each  exhibitor  must  certify  to  the  area  and  yield  of  crop,  or  age 
and  breed  of  fowls,  etc.,  and  that  the  article  was  produced  by  the  ex- 
hibitor.   This  certified  statement  must  be  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

(4)  Each  person  will  be  permitted  to  exhibit  In  but  one  class,  and 
make  but  a  single  entry. 

The  several  exhibits  in  ©ach  class  w\\\  be  Judged  according  to  a  scale 
of  points  as  follows: 

Corn—  Points. 

For  exhibit  at   fair :  -. l.'i 

For  exhibit  at  Institute  (10  ears) 15 

For  tr«a  (2  points  for  tach  acr«) . : 10 

F*f  yle^d  per  «crt.  by  weight.  70  pounds  ])f  r  l»ushel,  Koremher  1 

(1  point  for  each  bushel  over  BO) ^*» 

For  description  of  method  of  growing 3».> 


\ 
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Oats— 

For  exhibit  at  fair 15 

For  exhibit  at  institute  (peck) 15 

For  area  (2  points  for  each  acre) 10 

For  yield  per  acre  by  weight,  32  pounds  per  bushel  (1  point  for 

each  bushel  over  50) 30 

For  description  of  method  of  growing ' 30. 

Potatoes— 

For  exhibit  at  fair 15 

For  exhibit  at  institute  (peck) 15 

For  area  (2  points  for  each  ^  acre) 10 

For  yield  per  acre  by  weight,  60  pounds  per  bushel  (1  point  for 

each  5  bushels  over  100) 30 

For  description  of  method  of  growing 30 

Poultry—  • 

For  exhibit  at  fair 25 

For  exhibit  at  institute 25 

For  description  of  method  of  raising 50 

Butter— 

For  exhibit  at  fair 25 

For  exhibit  at  institute 25 

For  description  of  method  of  making 50 

Bread— 

For  exhibit  at  fair 25 

For  exhibit  at  institute 25 

For  description  of  method  of  making 50 

A  first  premium  awarded  by  the  fair  will  entitle  the  exhibitor  at  the 
farmers*  institute  to  the  full  number  of  points  for  the  fair  exhibit,  named 
above.  Second  and  third  premiums  awarded  at  the  fair  will  entitle  the 
exhibitors  to  two-thirds  and  one-third,  respectively,  of  the  said  number 
of  points. 

Those  who  enter  the  crop  contest  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  the 
fertilization,  culture,  harvesting  and  area  of  the  crop  in  order  to  give  an 
exact  and  intelligent  report  of  the  work  at  the  time  of  making  the  exhibit 
at  the  institute. 

Those  who  raise  poultry  for  the  exhibit  should,  in  like  manner,  keep 
fl  careful,  record  of  hatching,  feed,  care,  etc.  The  exhibit  of  poultry  in 
every  case  will  consist  of  a  trio  of  fowls,  including  a  cockerel  and  two 
pullets,  not  exceedmg  6  months  of  age. 

The  competition  at  the  farmers*  institutes  will  not  be  limited  to  those 
who  exhibit  M  the  county  fair.  Those  who -do  exhibit  at  the  fair,  will 
have  the  advantage,  however,  because  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  addea 
points,  named  above,  for  said  exhibit  at  the  fair. 
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It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  competition  at  the  fair  and  at 
the  farmers'  institutes  Is  open  only  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  or  Home  Maimers'  Association.  The  annual  dues  in 
these  associations  is  25  cents. 

Young  people  who  are  eligible  to  this  competition  in  point  of  age, 
and  are  so  situated  as  to  take  part  in  the  competition^  are  urged  to  do 
so,  not  alone  for  the  premiums  offered,  nor  yet  for  the  satisfaction  of 
winning  a  prize,  but  chiefly  for  the  stimulus  it  will  give  to  earnest  effort 
and  for  the  practical  education  it  will  afford. 

The  young  people  may  become  members  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  or 
Home  Maimers*  Association  at  any  time  on  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 
The  officers  of  the  two  associations— including  a  vice-president  for  each 
association  in  every  township  in  the  county— are  authorized  to  solicit 
members  and  receive  dues  in  their  respective  townships. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  officers  to  raise  the  money  for  the  premiums 
offered  by  means  of  membership  dues.  The  farmers  and  their  wives 
throughout  the  county  are,  therefore,  urged  to  become  members  of  the 
Association  and  thus  lend  a  hand  in  the  good  cause. 

Signed  by  the  Committee  on  Exhibits. 

HENRY  LEAMING,  Romney, 
MRS.  J.  M.  SULLINS,  Elston, 
FERNANDO  BRIER,  Montmorencl, 

Co-operation  in  the  Institute  Work.— Much  of  the  success  of  the  Indi- 
ana farmers'  institutes  is  due  to  the  active,  continuous  and  effective 
co-operation  of  individuals  and  organizations.  At  the  outset,  several 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  before  stated,  rendered 
excellent  gratuitous  service  in  conducting  the  institutes  in  their  several 
respective  districts.  From  year  to  year,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
kindly  published  reports  of  the  institut«  work  and  papers  of  local  workers 
furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  work, 
a  number  of  public-spirited  and  prominent  farmers  donated  much  time  in 
attending  the  institutes  and  in  taking  part  in  the  programs  rendered. 

The  agricultural  and  the  local  press  of  the  State  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  publicity  and  effectiveness  of  the  institute  work.  Quite 
generally  the  notices  and  articles  relating  to  the  institute  work,  which 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  superintendent,  have  been  promptly  published. 
The  leading  agricultural  papers  have  shown  a  notable  interest,  also,  in 
publishing  brief  reports  of  many  of  the  meetings,  sent  in  by  their  local 
correspondents.  Almost  without  exception,  the  local  papers  of  the  State 
have  given  generous  space  to  publishing  reports  of  the  meetings  in  their 
respective  localities.  In  several  instances,  special  editions  have  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  institute  work  more  prominently 
before  the  general  public, 
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The  Central  Passenger  Association  has  been  a  staunch  ally  and  an 
able  supporter  of  the  institute  work  from  the  very  outset.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  this  association  generously  ofFered  half  rates  to  dele- 
gates, by  ra{l,  attending  the  several  Institute  meetings,  provided  the 
attendance  should  reach  100  or  more  in  each  case.  It  was  soon  found 
out,  however,  that  the  attendance  did  not  Justify  the  continuance  of  this 
offer.  The  association  then  kindly  consented  to  grant  special  rates  to  the 
institute  speakers,  upon  request  of  the  State  Superintendent.  From  year 
to  year,  this  concession  has  been  kindly  renewed,  and  almost  without 
exception,  the  several  railroad  lines  crossing  the  State  have  granted  the 
concession  of  special  rates  to  institute  speakers,  authorized  by  the  Central 
Passenger  Association. 

The  support  rendered  to  the  institute  work  by  Purdue  University  is 
also  deserving  of  especial  mention.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
work  the  president  of  the  University  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  on  institutes,  and  the  director  of  the  experiment  station 
has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  In  the  aggregate  these 
officers  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  work,  for  which  they 
have  never  received  any  compensation  from  the  institute  fund.  The  bills 
presented  against  the  institute  fund  by  county  chairmen  and  Institute 
speakers,  aggregating  several  thousand  dollars  each  year,  have  been 
registered  and  audited  by  the  officers  of  the  university,  free  of  charge. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  the  members  of  the  agricultural  faculty  and 
several  of  the  general  faculty  of  the  university,  have  attended  a  goodly 
number  of  the  institutes  and  taken  an  active  part,  making  no  charge  what- 
ever for  their  services,  although  their  duties  have  been  materially  in- 
creased by  this  gratuitous  work. 

expenditure  of  Funds.— Each  year  $25  is  apportioned  to  each  county 
Tor  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  local  expenses  of  the  several  institutes. 
In  addition  to  this,  two  speakers  are  assigned,  as  a  rule,  to  each  two-day 
meeting  and  one  si>eaker  to  each  one-day  meeting,  expenses  paid.  In 
recent  years,  about  $1,000  has  been  expended  annually  upon  the  several 
district  institutes  and  the  annual  conference  of  institute  officers  and 
workers.  The  balance  of  the  institute  fund  is  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  superintendent  and  clerks,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  superiu? 
tendent's  office,  including  postage,  printing,  stationery,  traveling  expenses, 
etc. 

Results  of  the  Work.— From  the  nature  of  the  work  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  make  any  tabular,  o/  strictly  accurate,  statement  of  results 
obtained.  It  is  believed,  however,  the  following  statement  is  conservative 
and  within  the  truth  in  every  respect.  Briefly  enumerated,  some  of  the 
results  are:  More  intelligent  and  better  care  of  the  soil;  greater  care 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  noxious  weeds;  better  culture  of  crops;  in- 
creased area  devoted  to  clover  and  leguminous  crops;  improvement  in  seed 
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corn;  increased  yields  in  crops;  better  kept^ farms;  improvement  in  live 
stock;  greater  interest  in  dairying  and  horticulture,  and  a  clearer  recogni- 
tion of  the  natural  adaptations  of  the  State  to  these  pursuits;  greater 
interest  and  pride  in  the  calling  of  the  farmer;  improvement  of  rural 
highways;  improvement  of  rural  schools;  improvement  in  home  reading, 
chiefly  through  circulating  libraries;  higher  appreciation  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  Indiana  as  an  agricultural  State;  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  necessity  and  value  of  agricultural  education  as  a  means  of  continued 

progress  in  agriculture. 

• 

Farmers'  Institutes  Held  in  1903-4.— The  following  schedule  gives  a 

complete  list  of  the  farmers*  institutes,  previously  arranged  for  and  held 

in  the   several   counties   during   the   season   of   1903-4,   with   dates   and 

speakers  assigned: 


KOVEMBKR. 


Plaob  of  Mrkting  vwd  Chairman  of 
Institutb 


Ripley  Croim  Plnins 

Win.  R.  Crmg,  Cross  Plains. 


Scott,  ScottpbuTR  

A.  G.  Mace. Lexington, 


Clark,  Ptather 

W.P.  bottorff,  Utica. 


Clark,  vfarypville .. 

.1  L.  'looes,  Marysville 


Jacknen,  brothers  ville     

D.  M.  Lett,  Crutbersrille. 


Washington.  Little  York    

B.  M.  Owens,  Liule  York. 


Allen.  Huntertown 

Geo.  V.  Kell,  Uuntertown 


Allen   Monroeville 

W   R  Browfl,  Monroeville. 


Huntinrton,  Andrewfi 

John  Stephan,  Hantiugton, 

Crawford.  West  Fork 

C.  T.  Myler,  West  Fork 


Spencer.  Richland  r'ity 

John  C.  UAine^,  Rockport 


Greene.  Rloj)nnfi»'ld  .  

Lewis  De  Vilbi«<8,  Bluomfield. 


Knox.  Bicknell    

E.  Houpe,  Bicknell 


Datb. 


Enox.Frichton 

W.  T.  McClure,  Vincennes,  R.  R.  2 


Monday,  Nov.  2. 
Taecday,  Nov. 3. 


WedneFday,  Nov.  4 
Thursday,  Nov.  5  .. 

Friday.  Nov.  6 

Saturday,  Nov. 7... 

Monday.  N^y.  2  — 
Tuesday,  Nov.  3. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  4 
Thursday,  Nov.  5 .. 


Friday,  Nov.  e... 
Saturday,  Nov.  7. 

Mondwy,  Nov.  2.. 
Tuendiiy,  Nov.  3.. 


Wedne  day,  Nov.  4 
Triursday,  Nov.  5.. 


Fri«lav.N<»v  6 ' 

Saturday.  Nov.  7 J 


Wednesday.  Nov.  11 
Thursday,  Nov.  12. . 


1 


Friday.  Vov.  13   .. 
Saturday  Nov.  14. 

Mondav,  Nov  9 
Tue-day.Nov  10.. 


Wednes-day,  Nov.  11 
Thuriiday,  Nov  12  . . 

Friday,  Nov.  13..... 
Saturday,  Nov.  14... 


ASSIGNKD  SpRaKRRS. 


A  gee. 
Durrell. 

A  gee. 
Coleman. 

Agee- 

Mrs.  Carter. 


Gwaltney. 
Stewart. 


Rankin. 
Billingsley. 


Burton. 
Coopeiider. 


D.  B  J<  hnsoQ 
Stockwell. 


T>  B.  JohuFon. 
Miller. 
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NOVEMBER— ContifiQed. 


Place  or  Mrrtixo  and  Chairman  of 
Imbtituik. 


Datk. 


AsaiONiD  Spsakebb. 


Ripley,  Osgood 

T.  G.  Day* Correct. 


Jefferson,  Lancaster 

R.  H.  Wood,  Madison,  R.  R.  L 


Switserland.  VeFay 

John  P.  Porter,  Vevay . 


Dearborn.  Lawrencerille 

John  Horberger,  Lawrence ville. 


Dearborn,  Moores  Hill  .. 
R.  T.  Wilson,  Moores  Hill 


Jackfon,  Mooney 

D.  C.  Bower,  Mooney. 

Jennings.  North  Vernon. 
P.  B  Bwan,  Hajden  . 


Harrison.  Corydon 

David  A.  Jordan,  Corydon, 


Dnbnis.  Huntingbnrg 

EliB  Ueuimer, Holland, 


Pike.Win«low 

J.  D.  Selby,  Petersburg 


Knox,  Oaktown 

Cat't.  Ellis  House,  BioknelL 


Vijo,  Terrft  Haute. 

Chas.  Taw,  Pimento 


Vanderburgh.  Siringtown.  Hall 

Walter  Goldsmith,  Evansville,  R.  R.  2. 


Spencer,  Chri^ney 

C.  C.  Dawtfon,  Grandview. 


Noble,  Avilla 

A.  U.  king,  ATlUa 


Elkhart,  Goshen 

Ed.  Kartbulomew,  Millersburg. 

Laporte,  Michigan  City 

W.  T.  Krueger,  Michigan  City . . 


Duboiii,  llillham 

S.  W.Cla  p,  Hillham 


Monday,  Nov.  9.. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  10. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  U  . .. 
Thursday,  Nov.  12 


Pridav,Nov.l3,.. 
Saturday,  Nov.  14. 


Monday,  Nov.  9.. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  10. 


Wednesdny,  Nov.  11  ^ 
Thureday,Nov.l2.... 


Monday,  Nov  16. 
Tues«iay,  Nov.  17. 


Wednef>doy,  Nov.  18 
Thur-.day,Nov.  19.. 


Friday. Nov  20.. 
Saturday,  Nov.  21, 


Monday,  Nov.  16. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  17 


^^'ednesdHy,  Nov  18. 
Thursday,  Nov.  19... 


Friday.  Nov. 20... 
Saturday,  Nov.  21, 


Wednesday.  Nov  18, 
Thursday,  Nov.  19... 


Friday.  Nov. 20... 
Saturday,  Nov.  21. 


Mnoday,  Nov.  16. 
Tueeday,  Nov.  17. 


Monday,  Nov.  16. 
Tuend  y.  Nov.  17. 


Washington.  Hardinhburg    

A  A  Cravens,  tiarain^burg. 


Crawford,  Gnglt^h 

John  H.  Jenkins.  Magnolia. 


Hendrickii   Dnnville 
J  J.  Duane,  A  mo. 


Marion,  Clermon't 

Ghas.T.  Burgoyne,  Clermont.  . 


■      «  •  I 


Madison,  Blwood 

C.  C.  Mays,  Frankton ,  R.  R.  34 


Wednesday,  Nov.  18 . 
Thursday,  Nov.  19  .   . 


Frid.y,  Nov. 20  .. 
Saturday.  Nov.  21 


Monday.  Nov  23. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  24. 


Wednesday.  Nov.  25. . 
Thursday.  Nov.  26 


Friday,  Nov.  27... 
Saturday,  Nov.  28. 


Friday,  Nov.  13 t 

Saturday,  N  ov.  14 


Wednesday.  N«»v  18...  1 
Thursday,  Nov.  19 i 


Friday,  Nov.  5i0   .. 
Saturday,  ^ov.21 


A  gee. 
Mrs.  Roas. 


Billingsley. 
Flick. 


Mr».  Elliott. 
A  gee. 

Owaltney. 
Agee. 

Agee. 

Mrs.  Elliott. 


Mrs  C.N.  Lindley. 
Miller. 


Mrs.  Carter. 
Burton. 

Burton. 

Prof  Van  Norman. 

Prof.  Van  Norman. 
Mrs.  Meredith. 


Mrs  Meredith. 
Burkhart. 


King. 

D.  B  Johi.son. 


Agee. 
Martindale. 


44-Agri. 
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BOARD    OF    AORICtTLTURE. 


NOVBMBER-Continned. 


Place  op  Mbrtino  tXD  Chaibh aw  of 

I^BTITUTI. 

Date. 

Assigned  Speak kbs. 

BrowDi  Nathville.        

Monday.  Nov  23 1 

Tuesday,  ^ov.  24 . 

WedDesday*  Not  25... 

John  F.  ttond,  NashTille 

Bartholomew.  Kli%iriM*thtnwii 

MnUr. 

W.  £  SoriiiKert  £litab€«.htown 

Thureday.  Nov.  28 '    Kinar. 

Deoatiir«  We««tDort 

Friday.  Nov  27 1 

Satarday,Nov.28 J 

B*  F.  Qa«tuii.  Sardinia 

DBCBMBBR. 


Clark,  Borden 

Wm.W  Borden, Borden, 


Gibi>on,  Mt.  Olympun 

Qeo.  Peed,  liHselton. 


Gibson,  EI aubi>tadf 

D.  A.  Epperson,  Hiinbstadt. 


Laurence,  Bedford 

D.  W  aherwood,  Bry^otsville 

Oranire.  Orleans 

Osoar  dardman  Orleans  ...     . 


I  ■  ■   *  •  I 


Floyd,  Dancsn 
ueo. 


Harrell,  Dancan. 


Owen,  Spencer 

B.  L.  Daggy,  Spenoer,  R.  R.  2 

M'  nroe.  Blnnmington 

.  J.  B.  Kirby,  Bioomington,  R.  R.  1 


WiifhinKt>n.  Salem^ 

F.  J.  Liea'oek,    anton, 


Wabanh,  Wabash 

bamael  Shulty,  Wabash 


Allen, Ft  Wayne.    

<ieo.  V.  Rell.  Hantertown, 


Stenben  Orlaod 

D.  0.  Salisbary,  Orland. 


Jay,  Portland 

T.  W.  Logan,  Westchester. 

Adam*,  Decatur.  

C.  D.  Knnkle,  Monmouth. 


Lagrange.  Laerange , 

C.N.  Libbey,  Lagrange. 


Dearborn,  Ouil  ford 

Geo  Smith, Guilford. 


Franklin,  Brook ville..    

Harry  Stoops,  Brotikville. 


Fayette,  Connors  ville 

Grant  Williams,  Connersville,  R.  R.  1. 


Monday,  Nov.  30 \ 

Tuesday,  Deo.  1 , 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2 \ 

Thursday,  Dec.  6 | 

Fridav,  Dec.4 ' 

Saturday ,  Dec.  6 j 

Monday,  Vov  30.     ... 
Tuesiay ,  Dec.  1 


W<>dneFday,  Deo  2.... 
Thursday,  Dec.  3. 

Friday.Deo.4 

Saturday,  Deo.  5 


M«  nday,  Nov.  30. 
Tuesday,  Deo.  1.. 


Wednesday,  Deo.  2. 
Thur^day,  Deo  S.  . 


Friday,  De«.4 I 

Saturday,  Dec.  S j 


Monday,  Nov.  30. 
Tuesday.  Deo.  1  . 


We  ine*day,  Dec.  2.. 
Thursda>,Dec. 3.  .. 


Friday,  Dec.4.... 
Saturday,  Dec.  5., 

Monday,  Nov.  30. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  1.. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  2.... 
Thursday,  D  o.  8. 


Friday.Deo.4 

Saturday,  Deo  5 J 

Monday,  Nov  30 

luesday,  Deo.l 


Wednesday,  Deo.  2 . 
Thursdny,  Deo.  3 


Friday,  Dee. 4.... 
Saturday,  Deo.  6. 


King. 
Hart. 


Bines. 
«  oleuian 


Mrs  Conklin. 
Stookwell. 


Min.  Conklin. 
Burton. 


Billingsley. 
Miaa  G.  Krwtn. 


Collins. 

Ml  S.Meredith. 


Mr*.  C  N  Lindlej. 
D.  B.  Johnson. 


Mrs  C.N.Lindley. 
Flick. 


FAEMER8     INSTITUTES. 
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DBCEMBBR-Continaod. 


Placs  of  Mrrtino  and  Chaihmah  op 
ikstkutr. 


Assiov  BD  Spiakibs. 


SiilHTan,SaIliTan        

Richard  Taylor,  Farmenbarf. 


Warrick,  Bonn t  He 

0.  C.  IfergatfODi  Boonrille. 


Perry,  Tobinnport 

J.J.  Wheeler*  Rome. 

Datrieof*.  Wanhlngton 


v^ieof*.  wanDiDCtnn 

P.  McUeory,  Washington, 


Martin,  Loogootee 

Anatin  Porter,  Loogootee. 


Dartea^,  Alford^ytlle 

Owen  MeCord,  Alfordaville. 


Elkhart.  Middlebnry 

11.  0.  Btdridge,  Mi  Idlebary. 


Monday.  Not.  90. 
Taeaday,  Deo.  1.. 


Wednesday,  Dee.  2.  .. 
Thursday.  Deo.  3 


Friday,  Deo. 4 
8atardi0r,  Dec  5. 


Monday,  Dec  7 . 
Toeeday,  Dec.  8. 


Wednesday,  Dec  9. 
Thursday,  Dec.  10  . 


Fri'iay,  Dec.  II..., 
Saturdity,  Deo.  12 

Mnndar,  Dec. 7... 
Tnesday,  Deo.  8  .. 


Elkhart,  ^^'akaruaa 

Irvin  S.  Burns,  Wakarnaa 


Wedneadny.  Deo.  9. 
Thuraday,  I'eo.lO.. 


Noble,  \lbion 

J.  M.  2^otaermerhom,  Brimfleld, 


..I 

Saturday,  Deo.  12 J 


Friday,  D^o.  U. 


Hamilton.  Nobleaville  

J.  U.  Bray,  Nobleaville 


Caaa.  QaWefton 

J.  U.  Walker,  GaWeaton,  R.  R.  1 


Huntington,  Huntington 

Oliver  Kline.  Uun  ington,R.  R.  1 

Vermillion,  Dana 

J.F.  Kobinaon,  Dana,  R.  R.  1 


Montffomery.  Crawfordi^ville . . 
Wm.  Beck, CrawfordsTiile 


Tippecanoe,  Colbnrn 
L.N.  " 


Jeater,  Culbnrn 


Warren,  Foster 

G.  A.  Beckett.  Marahfield. 


Fountain,  Veederiiburg 

Smith  Remster,  Veederabnrg. 


Montg^^mery.  Linden . ... 
G.  D.  Snyder,  Linden 


Tippecanoe,  Odel  I. 

G.  A.  How«y,  Attica,  R.  R.  2. . 


White,  Brookaton 

John  P.  Eriokson,  Brookaton. 


Tipton,  Kempton  .      .  .s 

W.  R.  Dunham, -Kempton. 


Putnam,  RuaaellTiUe 

J.  N.  Fordiee»  RuaaellTllIe. 


Putnam*  Cloverdale 

J.  B.  Bnrrii,  Oloyerdale. 


Monday,  Dec.  7 . 
Tueaday,  Dec.  8, 


Wednesday,  Deo.  9. 
Thursday.  Deo.  10.. 

Friday,  Dec.  11 

Saturday,  Deo.  12  . 


Monday,  Dec.  7 . 
Tueaday,  Deo.  8 


Wednesday,  Dec  9. 
Thursday,  Dec  10.. 


Fridsy.Deo.il.... 
Saturday,  Dec.  12 


Monday,  Dec.  14., 
Tueaday,  Dec.  15. 


Wednesday.  Deo.  16.. . . 
Thuraday,  Deo.  17 


Fridav,  Deo.  18.  .. 
Saturday,  Deo.  19, 


Monday,  Dec.  14. 
TuesdAy,  Deo.  16. 


Wednesday,  Deo.  16.. 
Thursday,  Deo.  17 ... . 


Friday,  Dec.  18... 
Saturday,  Deo.  19. 


Monday,  Dec.  14., 
Tuesday,  Dec  15. 


Wedneaday,  Deo.  16 . 
Thursday,  Deo.  17.... 


Gwaltney. 
Lookridge. 


Miller. 
King. 


Collina. 
Benjamin 


furkhart. 
Burria. 


Mrs.  Meredith. 
T.  J.Lindley. 


Coleman. 
Mra.C.N.Lindley. 


Whistler. 
Burnaide. 


Burton. 
Billingaley. 


i 
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BOAHD    OF   AGRICULTURE. 


DECBMBBR-CoDtinned. 


Placb  of  Mkiitiko  and  Chairman  of 
Iastitutk. 


Absiokkd  Spiakvkst. 


Rush,  Manilla 

C.C.  Cotton,  Manilla. 


Shelby,  Sfaelbyville 

O.L.Coyle.Shelbyville. 


Ohio.  Rising  San     

M.  L.  Harris,  Rising  Sun. 


Jay,  Bryant — 

M.  H  Hannon,  Bryant. 


Henry,  61oant«vilIe 

J.  H.  Kilmer,  Blountsville. 


Hancock,  Fortville 

Dr.  B.  Lamb,  Fortville. 


Benton.  Oxford 

J.  H.Howarth,  Oxford 


Boone,  Thorntown — 

B.  J.  Baker,  Thorntown 


Boone.  Zionsville 

P.  K.  HessouK,  Zionsville. 


Johnson,  Nineveh 

John  Calvin,  Nineveh 


Union,  College  Corner.  0 

T.  J.  Bartley,  College  Corner,  0 


Franklin.  Fairfield 

J.  E.  McMahan,  Fairfield. 


Monday,  De  \  14 1 

Tuesday,  Deo.  15 

Wednesday.  Deo  16... 
I  hurrday,  Dec.  17 


Friday,  Dec  18... 
Saturday,  Deo.  19 , 


Monday,  Dec  14 1 

Tuesday ,  Dec.  15 


Wednesday.  Dec  16 I 

Thursday.  Dec.  17 ^ 

Friday,  Deo  18 

batnrday ,  Deo.  19 


Monday,  Dec.  21.. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  22. 


Monday,  Deo.  21 ] 

Tuet-day,Dec.22 i 

Wednesday,  Deo.  23.. . 
Thursday,  Dec.  2t 


Wednesday.  Dec  23. 
Thursday,  Deo.  24... 


Monday.  Dec  21.. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  22. 


Wednesday.  Deo. 23.. 
ThurrdMy,Deo  24 


Miller. 
Gwaltney. 


Somers. 

T.  J.  LIndley. 


Prof.  Skinner. 
Miller. 


Whistler. 
Billingsley. 


Miller. 
Fhck. 


D.  B. Johnson. 
Culeman. 


JANUARY. 


Newton,  Brook 

W.U.  Reed,  Brook 


Parke,  Bridgoton 

J.  R.  Miller,  Rosedale,  R.  R.  1 . . . 


Clay.  Center  Point 

R.  L.  Kennedy,  Center  Point. 


Whitley,  Hecla     

B.  F.  Cooper,  Ormas. 


Starke.  Vorth  Jnd*on 

Fred  Oaring,  North  Judson. 


Jafiper.  Wheatfleld  

S.  D.  Clark,  Wheatfleld 

Lake, Lowell    

0.  Dinwiddie,  Lowell . . 


Wednesday.  Jan.  6. 
Thursday.  Jan.  7... 

Wednesday.  Jan.  6. 
Thursday,  Jan  7... 

Friday.  Jan  8 

Saturday,  Jan. 9... 

Monday.  Jan.  11... 
Tuesday,  Jan.  12. .. 


Delaware,  Muncie 

A.  W.  Shoemaker,  DaleviUe 

Blackford.  Hartford  City 

J.  B.  Green,  Hartford  City . .-. 


Monday!  Jan.  11.... 
Tuevday,  Jan.  12 — 

Wednesday.  Jan.  13 
Thursday,  Jan.  14.. . 


Dekalb.  Waterloo 

J.  B.  Dilgard,  Waterloo. 


'  Friday,  Jan.  15.... 
Saturday,  Jan.  16, 


Friday,  Jan.  15 

Saturday,  Jan.  16 

Wednesday.  Jan.  13  .. 
Thursday ,  Jan  .14 

Friday.  Jan.  15 

baturday,  Jan.  16 


Mrs.  Kline. 
Whistler. 


Mrs.  noss. 
Gwaltney. 


A.Johnson. 
Mills. 

A.  Johnson. 
Mills. 


Whistler. 
Burnside. 


Johni'on,  D.B. 
Mrs.  C  N.  Lindley^ 


farmers'  institutes. 
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JANUARY- Continuad. 


Placb  of  Mbhtino  avd  Chaibhan  of 
In^titutk. 


Absignid  Spbakfrb. 


Warrick.  Elbcrfeld 

W.  A.  Stitt,  Klberfeld 


Posey,  New  Harmony 

J.  D.  Wiley,  New  Harmony 


Gibson.  Hazel  ton 

Wm.  Steelman.  Hazelton. 


Hancock,  Greenfield 

Yard  Finnell, Maxwell. 


Henry,  New  Castle 

0.  A.  Stabbs,  Lewisville 


Wellp.Bluffton 

Matthew  Park,  Bluffton 


Randolph.  Ridgeville 

L.  L  Williams.  Winchester,  R.  R.  5.. 


Boone,  Lebanon 

J .  F.  Stark,  Lebanon,  R.  R.  7 

Bartholomew,  Jonesville 

L.  H.  Wright,  Columbus,  R.  R.  9.. 


Jefferi!on,  Deputy 

Hiram  Foster,  Deputy. 


Clinton.  Middlefork 

M.V.Unger,Middlefork 


Howard,  Kokomo 

John  Inglee,  Center. 


Miami,  Peru 

B.  F.  Nash,  Peru.  R.  R.  6 


Johnson,  Frank  Tin  

H.  E.  Lochry,  Franklin 


Putnam,  Greencafitle 

L.  A.  Stock  well,  Cloverdale. 


Parke,  Rocky i lie 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Rockvlfle. 

Marshall,  Plymouth 

B.  W.  Ross,  Teegarden . . 


Porter.  VfilparaiBo 

J.  W.  Brum  mitt,  Valparaiso. 


Tippecanoe,  Lafayette 


H.Bone,  Shadeland 


Clinton,  Frankfort 

D.  F.  Maisb,  Frankfort. 


Carroll,  Flora 

Wilson  Eikenberry,  Bringhurst 


Monday.  Jan  11.. 
Tuesciuy,  Jan.  12. 


Grant,  Marion 

A.  A.  Burrier,  Marion,  R.  R.  1 


Wednesday  f  Jan.  13.. 
Thursday,  J  an .  14 — 


Friday.  Jan.  15 

Saturday,  Jan.  16. 


Monday,  Jun.  11. 
Tuesday, Jan. 12 


Wednesday.  Jan .  13. . 
Thursday,  Jan.  14 


\ 


Friday,  Jan.  16.... 
Saturday,  Jan.  16. 

Monday,  Jan.  11.. 
Tueday,  Jan.l2.. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  13 

Thursday,  J^p.  14 

Friday,  Jan  15 

Saturday,  Jan. 16 


Monday,  Jan.  11 

Inesday,  Jan.  12 

Wednesday.  Jan.  13. 
Thursday,  Jan.  14... 


Monday,  Jan.  11 

Tuesday,  Jan.  12 

Wednefday.  Jan.  13 

Thursday,  J  an.  14 

Fridav,  Jan.  15 

Saturday,  Jan.  16 


Monday.  Jan.  11 

Tuesday,  Jan.  12 

Wednesday.  Jan  13.... 
Thursday,  Jan  .14 


Friday,  Jan.  15. 


J 


Wednesday,  Jan.  13. 
Thursday,  Jan .  14 . . . 


Friday,  Jan.  15.... 
Saturday,  Jan. 16. 


Monday.  Jan.  18.. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  19. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  90.. 
Th  ursday ,  Jan  .21 


Friday.  Jan.  22 

Saturday,  Jan. 38. 


Burton. 
Coleman. 


Coleman.. 
Mrs.  Elliott. 


Billingsley. 
Burris. 


Mi^s  Erwin. 
Benjamin. 


Benjamin. 
Nugen. 


Lock  ridge. 
Hines. 


Burkhart. 
Mrs.  Meredith. 


Gwaltney. 
Somers. 


Collins. 
Mrs.  Estes. 


Collins 

Prof*  Van  Norman. 


Coleman. 
Billingsley. 


6U 


BOABD    OF   AGBICXTLTUBE. 


JANUARY— Continued. 


Plaoi  op  Mrittno  AMD  Chaibman  or 

INSTITUTK. 


ASMOHKD  SFBAKina. 


Kotoiusko,  Wftrsaw 

Egbert  Gawthrop,  Milford. 


St.  Joseph,  South  Bend ..... 
K.  A.  Metsfer,  Granger, 


Lapnrte,  Laporte 

fl.  W.  Henry*  Laporte. 


Wayne*  Hager^town , 

John  Maoy*  Hagerstown, 


Randolph.  Winchester 

I.  J.  Farquhar,  Modoo 


Steuben,  Ango'a 

John  Harpham»  Pleatant  Lake. 


Rus>^ .  Rufihyille  

W.  L.  Brown,  Rnshville. 


Union,  Liberty 

T.  0.  Burnside,  Liberty. 


White,  Monticello 

W.S.Peter,  Monticello. 


Jasper,  Ren»elfter 

M.  I.  Adams,  Rensselaer. 


Lak«».  Crown  Point 

E.  U.  Hizon, Crown  Point. 


Ful'on,Jloohe*ter 

N.  A.  MoCiung,  Rochester 


Lagrange,  T«»peka 

J.  N.  B  iboock,  Topeka 


Pike.  Vel  pen 

W.  B  Anderson,  Velpen,R.R.  24 


Jackffon.Seymoar 

J.  W.  Lnokey,  Seymour,  R.  R.  1 


Lawrence.  Pop  Corn 

Quincie  Rainbolt,  Pop  Corn 


Miami,  Mscy 

Jacob  Mathias,  Wagoners 


Porter,  Chesterton 

C.  0.  Seamans,  Chesterton 


I 


Monday,  Jan.  18 

Tuesday,  Jan.  19 

Wednesday.  Jan.  20  . . . 
Thur»day,  Jan.  21 

Friday.  Jan.  22 

Saturday,  Jan.  23 

Monday,  Jan.  18 

Tuesday,  Jan  19 

Wednesday,  Jan.  20.. . . 
Thursday,  Jan.  21. 

Friday.  Jan.  22. 

Saturday,  Jan.  28 

Wednesday,  Jan .  20. ...  1 
Thursday,  Jan.  21 I 

Friday,  Jan  22 

Saturday,  Jan. 23 

Monday.  Jan.  18 

Tuesday,  Jan.  19 

Wednesday,  Jan.  20  . . 
Thursday,  Jan.  21 

Friday.  Jan.  22 

Saturday,  Jan.  23 

Monday.  Jan.  18 , 

Tuesday,  Jan  .19 

Wednesday,  Jan .  20  . . 
Thursday,  Jan.  21 , 

Monday,  Jan.  18 

Tuesday,  Jan.  19 

Wednesday.  Jan.  20 . . 
Thursday,  Jan  21 

Friday,  Jan.  22 

Saturday,  Jan.  23 

Wednesday,  Jan.  20 ... ' 
Thursday,  Jan.  21... 


Friday,  Jan.  22.... 
Saturday,  Jan.  23. 


I- 


Mrs.  Meredith. 
Burris. 


Mrs.  Kline. 
D.B.Johnson. 


Mrs.  C.  N.  Lindley. 
Benjamin. 


Mrs  Roes. 
Somers. 


Mills. 

De  Vilbiss. 


Stewart 
Hines. 


Burnside. 
A.  Johnson. 


FEBRUARY. 


Carroll,  Deer  Creek 

L.  P.  Shanks,  Deer  Creek. 


Miami,  Amboy 

Robert  Ridgway,  Amboy. 


Marshall,  Culver 

C.  W.  Newman,  Culrer. 


Monday,  Feb.  1 . 
Tuesday,  Feb.  2. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  8 

Thursday,  Feb.  4 


Friday,  Feb.  5.... 
Saturday,  Feb.  6. 


Billingsley. 
Hart. 


t'ARMERS*    INSTITUTES. 
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FEBRUARY-Gontiniied. 


Placi  op  Mbktino  and  CBAiKMAir  or 
Imstituti. 


A88I0NSD  SpBAKSBS. 


Delaware.  Daley  ille ^ 

A.  W.  Shoemaker,  Dalerille 

Hamilton,  Sheridan 

J.  P*  Davist  Sheridan 

Howard,  Sycamore 

G.  L.  Gate,  Syeamore 

Madlfon,  Anderson 

Walter  Swam,  Pendleton 

Marion,  Ben  Dayis  

W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrenoe 

Morvan.Mooresyille  

0.  P.  MioeyiMooreayille 

Cass.Logantport 

J.  P.  Martin,  Loganeport,  R.  R.  2 

Pulaski.  Pnla*ki 

G.  L.  Bader,  Pulaskii 

Whitley.  Columbia  riry 

N.  F.  Watson,  Golumbia  Gity,  R.  R.  1 . . 

Tipton,  Tipton     

Will  Ryan,  Tipton 

Warren.  Rainsyille 

0.  W.Larm,  Uainsyille 

Warren.  West  Lebanon 

N.  W.Sia  er.Marshfield 

Posey,  Po«eyville 

J.  H.  G  waltney,  Poseyville 

St.* Joeeph,  North  Liberty 

St.  Joseph,  Walkerton 

Pulaski,  Medaryyille 


Monday  .'Feb.  1 1 

Tuesday,  Feb  2 , 


- 


Wednesday.  Feb.  3... 
Thursday,  Feb.  4 

Friday,  Feb.  5 

Saturday,  Feb.  6 

Monday,  Feb.  8 

Tuesday,  Feb.  9 

Wednesday,  Feb.  10.. 
Thursday,  Feb  11.... 

Friday.  Feb.  12 

Saturday.  »eb  13 J 

Monday.  Feb.  8 

Tuesday,  Feb.  9 

Wednesday.  Feb.  10.. . . 
Thursday,  Feb  11  .... 

Friday.  Feb.  12 

Saturday,  Feb.  13 

Monday.  Feb.  16 1 

Tuesday,  Feb.  16 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17.. 
Thursday,  Feb.  18... 

Friday.  Feb.  19 

Saturday » Feb.  20.... 

Thursday,  Feb  18  ... 
Friday  Feb.  19 

Tuesday,  Feb.  16 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17.. 

« 

Thursday.  Feb.  18.... 
Friday,  Feb.  19 


D.  B.  Johnson. 
Burkhart. 


Mrs.  Kline. 
T.  J.  Lindley. 


Stewart. 
Burns. 


D.  B  Johnson. 
T.J.  Lindley. 


Anderson. 
Hines. 


A.  Johnson. 
Burkhart. 
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Additional  Institates  Held. — Subsequent  to  sending  out  the  regular  sched- 
ule, as  above,  the  following  institutes  were  arranged  for  and  held,  under 
State  auBpioea: 


COUWTT 


ASSIGXRD  SPBAKRaS. 


Allen 

Clarke 

Clay 

Dekalb 

Fouotain.. .. 

Huntington. 

Huntington. 

Jeffer«on .... 
Jenning.4 

Montgomer/ 

8«»ott 

SnlliTan    ... 
Bwitzerland. 


Ft.WayneC  Woman's  Inst.) 

Pratber 

Bo « ling  Green 

Cornnna 

Attioa 

Clear  Creek 

Huntington  (Woman'i 

Institute' 

Stony  Point  Grange 

HMyden  

Ladoga 

Lexington 

Carlisle 

Quercus  Grove.  


Feb.  26-27 

Mar.  23-24 

Feb.  23-24 
Feb.  27... 
Mar.W.... 

Nov.  6 


Dec.  19.  .. 
Mar.  17-18 
Mar.  U.... 

Feb  19-20 . 

Mar.  15-16. 
Mar.  30.... 
Mar.  25-28. 


H.N  Slater. 

Gwaltney. 

Mrs.  Lindley. 

Martindale. 

Mil's. 

Prof  Skinner. 

Billtngsley. 

Rankin. 

Mrs  Meredith. 
Mart  ndale. 
Mr«.  Car  er. 
Prof.  Lat  a. 
Mrs.  Bates. 
Martindale. 


Billingsley. 


Attendance  at  Institutes  in  1903-04.  —In  the  acoompanying  alphabetically 
arranged  table  will  be  found  the  attendance  at  the  several  Institutes  during 
the  season  of  19u3-04  : 


COUMTY. 


Placi. 


Number 

PRKSRNT. 


Adams 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Bartbulomew 
Bartholomew 
Benton  ... . 
Blackford.... 

Boone 

Boone 

Koone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cass 

Clark 

Clark 

Clark  

Clark  

Clay 

Clay 

riinron  

Clin'on 

Crawford 

CrHwford 

Daviess 

Daviess 

De«»rborn..  .. 
Dear'bnrn  . . . . 

Dearbo<'n 

Decatur 


Decatur 

Fort  Wayne* 

Fort  Wayne  (Woman's  lost. 

Hunterrown  

Monroeville     

EliiSHbethiown 

Jonesville 

Oxford     

Hartford  City 

Lebanon 

Thornt*»wn 

Zions?ille 

Nashville 

Deer  Creek 

Flora    

Galveston   

Logftusport 

Borden       

Marysville 

Praiher  ('all  meeting^      .. 

Pr<tther  (spring  meeting) 

BowHnr  Qreen  

C«nt«r  Point 

Prank ''orr   

Middlefork 

English .. 

We^tFork 

Altordsville 

Wa«hingtoB 

Guilford 

La«renceville 

Moores  Hill 

West  Port 


230 
197 
S70 
279 

76 
486 
188 
130 
•<75 
218 
182 

96 
128 
129 
258 
124 
3«2 
2»> 

99 

im 

178 
410 
4S5 
900 
608 
140 
281 
185 
352 
312 
207 
261 
550 
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Dekalb 
Deknlb 

Delaware. 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Elkhart 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Ploxd 

Fountain 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oib^nn 

Gibson  

Gibson  

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton  ... 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  — 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks  .. 

Henry 

Henry 

Howard 

Howard 

Huntington. 
HuntiDffton. 
Huntington. 
Huntington. 

•Tay 

Jay 

Jackson 

J  cksoD 

Ja(*kson 

Jasper 

JayM»r 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  — 

Jefferson 

Jennings  — 
Jennings  ... 
Johnson. — 

Jfthnson 

Knox 

Knog 

Knox 

Kopoiusko... 
Lagrange.... 
Laff  range...: 

Lake 

Lake 

Laporte 

Laporte 

Lawrence ... 
Lawrence ... 

Madison 

Madison 

Marion 

Marion 

Marshall 

Marshall.... 

Martin 

Miami 

Miami 

Miami 

Monroe 

Ijfontfomery 


Corunna 
Waterloo 

Daleville 

iVIunc  e 

Hillman 

Uuntingburg 

Goehen 

Middlebory 

Wakarusa 

(  onnersTiile 

Duuoan... 

Attica 

Veedersburg 

Mrotikville 

Fairfield 

Rochester 

Haub^tndt 

HMKelton 

Mt.  "lympas 

Marion 

Bloomfleld 

Nobles >  ille 

Sheridan 

Fo.tville 

Gr»enfield 

Corydon  

Darville 

BlountsTille 

New  Tastle 

Kokomo 

Sjoamore 

Andrews 

Clear  Creek 

Huntington 

Hunting  on  (Woman's  Inst.) 

Bryant 

Po  tland 

CrothersTille 

Monne^ 

Seymour. 

R«ns*e1aer. 

Wheatfield. 

Deputy 

L^ncapter 

Stony  Pt.  Grange. 

Hnynen 

North  Vernon 

Frnnklin 


^  ineveh 

Bicknpll 

Fri'ht«n 

Oaktown 

W  arsaw 

Lag  ange 

Topeka 

Crown  Point... 

Lowell 

l^apo'^te 

Michigan  City. 

Bedfo'd 

Popcorn  

Anderson 

El  wood 

Ben  Davis 

Clermont 

Culver  

Plymouth 

Loogootee 

Amboy 

Macy 

Peru 

Bloomington. . 
CrawfordsyiUe 


5S0 

325 
23U 
40O 

44 
462 
Wil 
33L 
763 
166 
191 
230 
282 
450 
312 
826 
670 
2VK) 
295 
776 
129 
178 
280 
144 
658 
2U8 
126 

41 
1,212 
8fiC 
162 
312 
315 
13S 
437 
107 
192 

47 
121 
199 
115 
178 
175 
350 
287 
160 
10» 
1,150 
l.« 
170 
135 
494 
.405 
807 
225 
650 
625 
1.125 
100 

53 

72 
712 
180 

159 
215 
659 
145 
217 
190 
375 
170 
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COUKTT. 


Plaoi. 


NUXBBB 

Pebbrht. 


Montgnmery , 
MoDigomery. 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Pa<-ke.. 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Pike 

Porter 

Porter 

Posey 

Popey 

Pulaski 

Palavki 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Putnam , 

Randolph..., 
Rai  dulph.... 

Ripley 

Ripley 

Runh 

Ru-h 

Scott 

Bcott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Spencer 

St.  Joe 

St.  Joe 

St.  Joe , 

SUrke 

Steuben 

Steuben 

Sullivan  .... 
Snlliyan  .... 
Hwitierland. 
Switserbind. 
Tippecanoe . 
Tippecanoe . 
Tippecanoe . 

Tipton 

Tipton 

Union 

Union 

Vand  rburg 
Vermillion  . 

Y\tio 

Wabaiih.  ... 

Warren 

Warren , 

Warren 

Warrick  .... 
Warrirk  .... 
Wanhinirton 
Washington 
Warhingcon 

Wnyne 

Well- 

White 

White 

Whitley 

Whitley 


Ladoga 

Linden 

Mooresville 

Brook 

Albion 

Avilla        

Rilling  Sun 

0  loHos 

Spencer , 

Bndgfton 

Ronkville 

Tobin(>port 

Velpen 

Winplow  

Valparaiso 

CheMerton 

New  Uaimony 

Poceyyille  

Medaryville .... 

Pulaski 

Gloverdale 

Greenoastle 

Rns>ellTille  .... 

Ridgeviile  

Wineherter 

(>(>8s  Plains . . . 

O'fgood    

M  nilla 

Rushrille...... 

Leiinston 

Soottsb  rg , 

i^helbyvilTe 

Chriiiney 

Richland  City. 
North  Liberty. 
South  Bend  ... 

Walkerton  

North  Jndsbn  . 

Angola 

Orland 

Carlisle 

Sniliyan , 

Qiierous  Orore 

Vevay  

G'.lburn 

Lafayette 

Odell 

Keropton 

Tipton 

College  Corner 

Liberty  

Strlngtown  — 
Dana 

Terre  Haute 
Wabash. 
Poster 
Raine«TiIIe. 
West  Lebanon. 
Boo  ville. 
Elberfield 
Hardinsburg 
Little  York. 
Sslem 
Hair^rstown  . . . 

Bluffton    

Brnokston 

Monticello 

Columbia  City 
Heda 


325 
2U6 
6^7 
505 
]6» 

92 
132 
370 
196 
212 
570 
432 
260 
216 
695 
190 
630 
412 
195 
Z99 
343 
259 
104 
176 
576 
3K9 
325 
838 
552 
126 

94 
763 
510 
681 
636 

635 

269 
700 
150 
88 
63 
199 

OftO 

.S*8 
231 
3M 
4*0 
888 
363 


575 
65 
178 
142 
290 
452 
166 
214 
92 
158 
345 
700 
677 
165 
319 
654 
370 


Average  attendance  per  Institute. . 
Aggregate  attendance  for  the  State 
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As  Stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  attendance  is  shown  to  be 
much  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  figures  just  given  show  more  nearly  the  actual  number  of  different 
persons  present  than  by  the  method  of  reclconing  heretofore  employed, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Disbursements  of  the  Institute  Fund  in  1903-04.— The  disbursements 
of  the  State  Institute  fund,  from  November  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  are 
as  follows: 

Bills  of  county  chairmen $2,116  32 

Per  diem  of  assigned  speakers 2,974  53 

Traveling  expenses  of  assigned  speakers  1,728  60 

Salary  of  Superintendent  666  67 

Salary  of  Clerks .^ 394  94 

Postage 76  00 

Printing  and  stationery 33  59 

Supplies    27  76 

Freight  express  and  telegrams 14  96 

Miscellaneous    2  15 

Unexpended  balance   1,964  48 

Total   $10,000  00 

The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1904,  will  be 
used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent's  office  and  in  holding 
district  institutes,  and  the  annual  conference  of  institute  workers. 

Papers  by  Local  Speakers.— On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a 
number  of  papers  by  local  speakers,  which  we  are  permitted  to  publish 
through  tlie  courtesy  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  papers 
have  been  sent  in  by  county  institute  chairmen,  and  are  published  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  sent  in,  without  abridgment,  editing  or  material 
change.  W.  C.  LATTA, 

Superintendent  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Indiana,  June  30,  1904, 


FARM  DAIRYING. 


BY  MRS.   B.   D.   CX)MER,   RENSSELAER. 


[Bead  before  the  Jaaper  Coanty  Farmers'  Institate.] 

Why  is  it  in  the  great  State  of  Indiana  so  little  interest  is  taken  in 
dairying?  The  blue  grass  is  equal  to  and  better  than  other  States  where 
dairying  is  a  success. 

While  we  can  not  be  called  a  great  dairy  State,  the  most  of  the  Indiana 
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farmers  do  dairy  work  on  a  yery  small  scale,  and  to  make  this  stsu  a 
success  we  should  note  the  following  points:  Keep  only  such  cows  as 
are  adapted  by  nature  for  milk  production.  There  are  but  few  farmers 
of  Indiana  that  are  awake  on  this  subject.  They  simply  say,  if  not  lu 
words  by  actions,  **a  cow  is  a  cow."  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good 
dairy  cow  than  a  worthless  one.  We  are  none  of  us  working  for  amuse- 
ment or  pastime  but  for  dollars  and  cents.  Then  why  not  take  the  pains 
to  inform  ourselves  and  then  put  in  practice  our  information;  so  we  may 
be  able  to  gain  dollars  where  now  we  are  gaining  cents.  This  can  be 
done  as  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  The  proper  manner  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  cows  should  be  delegated  not  to  the  boy  on 
the  farm,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  to  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to 
understand  each  individual  cow  and  her  preferences,  and  will  cater  to 
them. 

The  product  sold,  whether  milk,  cream  or  butter  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  cleanest  and  best  manner  possible  and  proper  marketing  of  the 
same.  But  when  we  realize  how  very  few  of  us  farmers  have  any  con- 
veniences or  proper  ones  whereby  we  can  properly  handle  our  milk  and 
butter  we  should  not  be  startled  at  the  fact  that  many  of  us  do  not  make 
gilt-edged  butter.  To  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  fact  just  step 
into  one  of  your  groceries  and  ask  to  see  their  butter.  No  two  rolls  alike— 
a  mottled  assembly  indeed.  You  will  then  not  be  surprised  at  price  re- 
ceived. The  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  supplied  with  proper  room  and 
necessary  appliances.  The  probable  cost  of  room,  $150;  a  separator,  $100; 
scales,  $5;  barrel  churn,  $4;  butter  worker,  $5;  Eureka  butter  printer,  $4.50; 
barrel  of  dairy  salt,  $2.50;  and  $4  for  other  small  articles  as  bowl,  hair 
sieve,  ladles,  etc.,  total,  $285.  I  hear  many  penny  wise  pound  foolish 
farmers  saying,  "Never  can  afford  all  that;  would  have  to  make  butter  the 
rest  of  your  life  to  pay  for  them."  This  can  all  be  paid  for  in  one  year 
or  less  with  10  good  dairy  cows.  Many  cows  wMll  produce  300  pounds  of 
butter  a  year,  at  20  cents  per  pound  equals  $60;  cost  of  keeping.  $30; 
profit,  $30  on  one  cow,  on  10  cows,  $300. 

These  same  farmers  buy  20  head  of  steers  at  $40  per  head,  $800;  feed 
$25  worth  of  grain  and  hay  per  head,  $500;  total  cost,  $1,300;  sell  the  same 
at  a  loss  of  $400.  And  these  same  farmers  sneer  at  the  dairy  cow  w-hich 
is  a  mortgage  lifter  and  bread  winner  and  say  "too  much  drudgery  for 
them."    But  dollars  and  cents  are  what  count. 

The  majority  pf  us  farmers*  wives  think  we  already  know  all  that  is 
necessary  to  know  about  butter  making  and  our  butter  is  all  O.  K.  One 
lady  told  me  when  I  was  contemplating  the  short  course  at  Purdue  (and 
by  the  way,  she  is  one  of  our  very  common  butter  makers)  If  I  would 
come  over  she  would  teach  me  for  much  less  than  a  trip  to  Purdue.  But 
if  this  same  woman  would  take  a  course  at  Purdue,  allow  me  to  use  the 
homely  phrase,  "she  would  get  her  eyes  open."  There  nothing  is  guess 
work,  but  actual  tests  and  experiments.     How  to  take  care  of  the  milk 
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and  cream  with  the  least  chance  for  the  accumulation  of  harmful  bacteria. 
Proper  manner  of  ripening  cream,  importance  of  churning  at  proper  stage 
so  as  to  get  all  the  butter  possible.  Correct  manner  of  churning  and 
handling  butter  after  leaving  churn  in  regard  to  salting,  working,  printing 
and  marketing.  The  professors  deal  with  our  lack  of  proper  knowledge, 
peculiarities  and  inquisitivcness  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness.  Now 
most  of  our  county  women  think  they  can  not  spend  the  time  to  take  even 
a  short  course.  But  I  would  say  to  all  who  enjoy  the  work,  go.  You  can 
not  spend  ten  days  more  profitably,  beside  the  enjoyment  you  get  free. 
In  dairying  as  well  as  any  other  undertaking  the  road  to  success  is  for- 
Tvard. 


FARM  POULTRY. 


BY  JOHN  BUNNELL,   GREENSPORK,   IND. 


[Read  before  the  Wayne  OooDty  Farmers'  Institute.] 

Poultry  on  the  farm  of  the  average  farmer  is  usually  regarded  by  the 
farmer  as  one  of  the  insignificant  parts  of  farm  business. 

Few  people  comprehend  the  Importance  of  the  poultry  industry,  yet 
strange  to  say,  the  supply,  enormous  as  it  is,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand. 

I  do  not  desire  to  deal  with  dry  statistics  only  to  a  small  extent,  but 
it  is  shown  by  government  reports  blddie  and  her  product  the  past  census 
year  amounted  to  over  281  millions  of  dollars. 

"The  investment  has  yielded  an  income  of  400  per  cent"  The  use  of 
the  incubator  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  hen  to  devote  her  whole  time 
to  the  production  of  eggs.  The  egg  production  of  this  State  alone  amounted 
to  something  over  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Certainly  such  an  industry 
Is  worthy  of  some  attention. 

However,  we  must  admit  the  poultry  industry  is  making  rapid  strides 
forward,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  see  a  flock  of  well  bred 
birds  on  the  farm. 

Farmers  and  farmers*  wives  are  awakening  to  the  fact,  with  eggs 
and  poultry  the  price  they  are  and  have  been,  that  they  no  longer  can 
consider  poultry  on  the  farm  a  side  issue.  The  poultry  Industry  some  few 
years  ago  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the  general  and  State 
governments;  today  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  is  making  extensive 
experiments,  and  issuing  regularly  valuable  bulletins  devoted  to  poultry 
exclusively,  and  near  thirty  State  colleges  are  conducting  poultry  plants, 
on  which  they  are  making  systematic  study  of  poultry  plants  and  egg 
production,  including  the  problem  of  successful  incubation  and  brooding 
by  both  natural  and  artificial  means. 
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One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  average  farmer's  flock  Is  the  great- 
ness of  variety.  If  you  travel  far  enough  you  will  find  every  breed  in 
the  standard  from  the  Asiatics  to  the  Bantams.  But  this  flock,  glad  to 
say,  is  decreasing  in  number  and  giving  way  to  a  more  valuable  one. 

The  theory  that  you  must  have  a  variety  of  crosses  for  good  egg 
production  is  a  theory  of  the  past,  for  the  two-hundred  egg  hen  and  the 
hens  that  have  made  the  best  egg  records  are  line  bred  and  pure  bred 
hens.  From  a  full  blood  fowl  you  are  able  to  command  a  better  price 
for  eggs  for  hatching.  There  is  a  demand  for  your  young  cockerels  at 
a  better  price  than  can  be  obtained  of  the  poultry  buyers;  you  have  two 
markets  for  your  eggs;  you  lose  nothing  in  weight,  but  gain  in  color 
and  flavor  of  flesh;  you  lose  nothing  in  the  feed  bill,  as  the  barnyard 
fowl  will  eat  as  much  as  the  pure  bred  fowl. 

In  the  selection  of  a  breed,  one  should  be  governed  by  the  demands 
of  local  or  near  by  markets  and  breed  the  most  suitable  to  your  fancy. 
If  it  is  eggs  you  want,  then  there  is  none  equal  to  the  leghorn  breed.  If 
for  the  table,  then  some  of  the  larger  breeds  would  be  preferred. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  single  comb  white  leghorns,  one  of  our 
best  egg  producing  birds,  the  standard  description,  bright  red  comb  and 
eyes,  and  yellow  legs,  in  contrast  with  their  pure  white  plumage,  surely 
no  one  could  contend  that  there  is  so  much  pleasure  in  a  flock  of  barn- 
yard fowls. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  standard  bred  -fowl  will  lay  more 
and  larger  eggs,  develops  faster,  and  is  more  valuable  for  the  table  than 
is  the  mongrel. 

The  most  of  you  here  are  not  interested  in  fancy  poultry,  but  prac- 
tical poultry— poultry  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  can  be 
derived.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  the  standard  bred  poultry  is  more 
profitable  than  the  mixed  breed.  Yet  some  think  that  the  more  attractive 
a  fowl  is  in  color,  appearance  and.  form  the  less  valuable  it  is  for  egg 
production  or  table  use,  and  that  the  hen  with  no  shape  or  color  is  the 
practical  fowl. 

The  average  domestic  hen  during  the  past  census  year  produced  less 
than  three  dozen  eggs  per  hen.  As  it  is  only  a  matter  of  proper  housing 
and  feeding  to  make  an  ordinary  hen  produce  ten  dozen  eggs  in  a  year, 
and  there  are  records  of  large  fiocks  that  average  more  than  fifteen  dozen 
eggs  for  each  hen,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  care  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  returns  that  may  be  desired  from  keeping  poultry.  Poultry 
raising  as  a  business  may  be  conducted  profitably.  That  there  is  money 
in  it  can  not  be  doubted,  but  knowledge  is  necessary  to  succeed.  Ninety 
per  cent,  who  enter  It  fail,  most  always  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  small  details  of  the  business. 

To  the  average  one  who  is  tied  to  his  office,  store  or  place  of  business, 
looks  upon  poultry  raising  as  being  a  big  paying,  get  rich,  easy  job.  If 
such  is  your  thoughts,  you  had  better  by  far  stay  out  of  it    While  it  is 
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very  fascinating  and  yon  once  get  the  so-called  hen  fever,  nothing  but 
a  trial  of  it  will  cure  you,  and  then  if  you  are  unsuccessful  you  will  think 
another  trial  and  you  would  be  successful.  Such  a  class  as  these  are  the 
ones  who  help  to  swell  the  per  cent,  of  failures. 

But  such  is  the  case  in  all  lines  of  business.  Men  and  women  who 
have  made  a  success  in  this  business  have  put  heart  and  soul  into  their 
work,  and  individuality  counts  many  points  in  this  work.  In  my  opinion 
the  trouble  with  egg  production  with  the  average  farmer  is  lack  of  proper 
housing  and  feeding,  two  of  the  most  important  things  concerning  your 
flock.  These  two  things  are  necessary  to  add  to  your  profit.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  not  having  a  comfortable  poultry  house;  there  are  materials 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  able  to  own  a  flock  of  poultry.  No  matter 
how  her  home  may  look,  if  it  is  so  built  that  the  nipping  frosts  and  winter 
can  not  freeze  her  comb,  or  give  her  a  chill  during  the  winter  nights.  The 
important  points  about  poultry  houses  are  sunshine,  pure  air  and  warmth, 
and  the  gi*eatest  of  these  is  warmth.  No  matter  how  careful  hens  are 
fed,  they  must  have  comfortable  sleeping  quarters  if  they  are  expected 
to  produce  eggs  in  winter  when  the  price  Is  the  highest. 

Do  not  expect  biddie  to  produce  feathers,  blood,  flesh  and  eggs  on  no 
feed  and  a  cold  place  to  sleep.  As  to  feed,  a  little  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  an  egg  will  be  of  great  value  to  you.  See  wEat 
Rhe  must  be  fed  to  help  produce  it.  Bring  about  as  near  as  you  can  the 
feed  and  condition  of  things  in  winter  she  has  when  she  produces  her 
full  quota  of  eggs,  and  lay  she  can  and  will,  for  it  is  nature  for  her 
to  do  so. 

And  in  conclpsion  let  me  say,  let  us  be  for  better  poultry  and  more 
of  it 

ADAPTABILITY. 


^Y  CHAS.   8.   MUMMA,  DBCATUB, 


[R^ad  before  the  Adami  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

Every  occupation  has  requirements  i)eculiar  to  itself  and  he  who  would 
succeed  should  first  deterpiine  whether  he  is  mentally  or  physically  able 
tQ  meet  the  demands  his  chosen  profession  may  make  upon  him.  "Find 
out  all  you  can  and  say  as  little  as  possible"  was  the  advice  given  a 
young  man  entering  a  bank  as  clerk.  If  this  be  good  advice  then  the 
young  man  having  an  ungovernable  propensity  to  "talk**  could  not  suc- 
ceed as  a  bank  clerk.  Farming  is  a  business  as  much  as  banking  and  the 
successful  farmer  must  be  a  business  man  as  much  so  as  the  banker  and 
must  be  adapted  to  his  business  as  much  so  as  any  other  business  man. 
The  principle  will  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  different  departments  of 
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agriculture.  The  successful  horseman  is  a  horseman  from  boyhood  and 
the  shepherd  is  born  not  made.  The  mistake  which  is  responsible  for  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  all  professions  Is  this  lack  of  adaptability. 
Hundreds  of  pebpie  toil  year  in  and  year  out  and  get  meager  returns  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  trying  to  do  that  for  which  they  have 
no  possible  qualifications  and  which  nature  never  intended  them  to  under- 
take. If  the  boy  has  a  mechanic's,  doctor  or  lawyer's  head  don't  compel 
him  to  be  a  farmer.  He  won't  thrive  unless  perchance  he  have  the  rare 
faculty  of  adapting  himself  tp  his  suroundings. 

But  why  is  this  so?  First  of  all  he  is  at  war  with  himself  hence  not 
in  a  mental  condition  to  enjoy  his  work.  The  man  who  follows  the  plow 
and  has  his  mind  fifty  miles  away  in  some  doctor's  office  or  machine  shop 
can't  possibly  do  justice  to  his  work,  It's  uphill  all  the  time..  AVith  the 
best  of  men  there  comes  times  that  test  their  perseverance  and  the  man 
who  would  rather  be  at  something  else  stands  a  poor  show  indeed.  By 
allowing  the  most  trival  obstacles  to  turn  him  aside  he  soon  loses  both 
interest  and  desire,  and  becomes  sour  and  fault-finding.  He  is  bound  to 
neglect  his  business  and  very  soon  finds  himself  seeking  for  an  excuse  to 
Justify  his  negligence  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  make  people  be- 
lieve he  had  done  all  human  power  could  do.  If  it  rains  that  was  the 
particular  day  he  intended  doing  this  and  so.  He  is  full  of  plans  of 
what  he  intends  doing  but  that  is  as  far  as  he  ever  goes.  He  talks  al>out 
financial  panics  but  in  all  probability  he  had  nothing  the  panic  eared  to 
molest.  He  may  be  well  enough  informed  but  his  cyclopedia  contains 
very  little  that  is  of  any  value  to  his  business.  A  man  of  extremes  is  never 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  his  more  fortunate  neighbor  makes  but  always 
ready  to  accept  that  selfsame  neighbor's  generosity.  And  if  it  is  hinted 
to  him  that  he  make  a  little  more  efi^ort  he  at  once  declares  this  to  be  a 
cold,  selfish  world.  He  is  full  of  plans  that  he  is  never  known  to  execute 
and  can  give  advice  by  the  hour  that  is  unsafe  to  follow. 

What  a  striking  contrast  does  the  man  present  who  Is  adapted  to  his 
business.  He  is  a  man  of  opportunities  instead  of  excuses.  Never  in  a 
hurry  to  tell  what  he  knows  but  when  he  does  talk  his  advice  or  opinion 
are  always  in  demand.  When  he  makes  a  failure  he  takes  the  largest 
share  of  responsibility  upon  himself.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
driven  he  drives  his  work.  His  farm  reflects  his  character.  A  man  of 
this  kind  is  an  inspiration  to  a  whole  community. 

But  another  consideration.  When  the  season  is  favorable,  prices  good 
and  times  prosperous  any  man  of  reasonable  Intelligence  may  be  moder- 
ately successful.  But  prosperity  does  not  always  reign.  All  branches  of 
business  are  subject  to  their  **ups"  and  "downs"  and  the  farmer  is  no 
exception.  Its  the  trying  times  that  puts  men  to  the  test  or.  In  other 
words,  locates  the  real  man.    Then  it  Is  that  adaptability  counts. 

While  the  one  man,  by  lamenting  and  complaining  allows  himself  to 
be  cornered  by  adversity  the  other  Is  looking  ah^ad  and  by  making  a 
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virtue  of  necessity  bends  his  energy  towards  keeping  out  of  difficulty.  It 
is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  keep  out  of  trouble  than  ^o  get  out 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  this  principle  apply  with  more  force  than  on 
the  farm. 

There  Is  one  rule  that  will  apply  anywhere.  He  who  would  succeed 
must  put  himself  in  a  position  to  do  whatever  [right  thing]  is  necessary 
to  be  done  to  attain  a  certain  end.  And  no  man  Is  so  well  equipped  as 
the  man  who  has  a  good  stock  of  adaptability  on-  his  side. 

NATION  AND  STATE  AID  TO  PUBLIC  ROADS. 


BY  T.   G.    DAY,   CORRECT. 


[Read  before  the  Ripley  Coanty  Farmers'  Institute.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Section-  8  paragraph  7  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
the  power  to  establish  postoffices  and  post  roads.  Have  they  ever  done 
this?  All  of  us  feel  the  advantages  of  our  daily  mall,  and  in  most  of 
the  cities  they  build  grand  buildings,  for  we  the  government  to  handle 
our  mails,  and  in  others,  as  your  city,  we  rent. 

But  did  we  ever  take  charge  of  the  roads?  Through  our  county  of 
Ripley  the  government  gave  MO  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of  the 
Michigan  road  that  was  grubbed  and  graded  100  feet  wide  ready  to  put 
the  mettle  on  for  a  macadam  road  similar  to  the  great  National  road, 
which  the  poet  Whittier,  in  Barbara  Fr^tchie,  calls  a  great  broad  highway. 
They  spent  over  $7,000,000  on  this  one  road  when  we  were  a  small  people, 
and  we  still  talk  of  the  old  State  and  county  roads.  The  first  railroad  of 
our  State  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis  was  built  by  our  State,  and  1 
recollect  when  John  Brough  was  president  of  that  road  (afterwards 
Governor  of  Ohio)  put  in  it  was  said  to  wreck  the  road  to  get  it  out  oT 
the  hands  of  the  State  and  you  can  see  today  around  Clifty  Falls  near 
Madison,  Brough*s  folly,  where  he  squandered  our  money  to  bankrupt  the 
road. 

They  built  canals  and  in  every  way  helped  transportation.  But  far- 
seeing  men  saw  the  great  chance  for  monopoly  through  steam  roads  and 
had  our  government  quit  road  building. 

Now  we  want  to  get  back  to  tirst  principles.  Sometimes  the  old  way 
is  the  best,  and  the  coal  famine  last  winter  was  an  eye  opener  to  what  a 
monopoly  can  do,  and  many  leading  men  said  the  government  must  take 
charge  of  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  good  of  all  the  people,  as 
all  civilized  countries  but  ours  have  done. 

But  we  common  people  are  only  asking  the  government  to  aid  us  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  they  are  spending  on  buildings  in  the  large 
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cities  and  rivers  and  harbors.    We  are  the  wealth  producers.    (All  values 
come  from  labor  has  been  known  for  centuries.) 

But  this  wealth  has  accumulated  In  the  cities  and  we  ask  a  return  in 
this  much  to  enable  us  to  produce  more  and  cheaper.  To  this  end  we  ask 
you  to  petition,  write  letters  to  your  member  of  Congress  and  Senator  to 
pass  the  Brownlow  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

In  many  States  now  the  State  gives  one-third,  the  county  one-third 
and  township  one-third,  and  the  State  has  competent  men  to  say  how  the 
roads  shall  be  built.  We  don't  want  everything  done  for  us.  Let  us  be 
partners,  what  we  don't  work  or  pay  for  we  don't  appreciate  or  get  the 
good  of.  In  union  is  strength  and  we  want  a  union  of  all  in  the  cause  of 
better  roads  and  a  better  road  system. 

Since  writing  this  1  have  read  the  speeches  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan 
and  President  Roosevelt  at  the  good  roads  convention  at  St  Louis  last 
April.  They  nre  both  of  one  mind  on  this  question.  The  need  of  National 
and  State  aid  for  good  roads  is  general.  All  say  it  Is  not  right  to  put  this 
all  on  the  farmer.  That  all  are  vitally  concerned  in  this.  Do  you  know  the 
enormous  cost  of  wagon  transportation  of  the  United  States?  It  is  more 
than  all  of  the  railroads,  steamships,  canals  and  electric  roads.  We  are 
working  at  a  disadvantage  that  no  other  nation  has,  all  are  away  ahead 
of  us  on  roads.  John  M.  Stahl,  editor  of  the  Farmer  Call,  and  one  of  the 
farmers  that  does  some  things,  Secretary  of  our  Farmers*  National  Con- 
gress, of  which  each  county  chairman  is  a  delegate  and  some  States  pay 
their  expenses  to  attend,  when  Mr.  Stahl  went  to  figuring  out  our  cost  of 
wagon  hauling  and  loss  by  bad  roads  he  was  afraid  to  give  It  out,  afraid 
he  would  be  laughed  at.  He  says  it  is  over  $900,000,000  yearly,  and  If  all 
the  road  Improvement  that  could  be  made  profitably  was  made,  we  would 
save  $500,0(K>,(K)0  a  year.  We  could  start  farmers*  banks  on  this.  Send 
to  Hon.  Martin  Dodge,  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
get  bulletins  on  the  roads.  How  they  make  the  best  of  roads  In  New 
Jersey  with  but  four  inches  of  macadam.  General  Roy  Stone  says  we 
should  have  postal  saving  banks  as  all  civilized  and  half  the  half -civilized 
nations  do.  This  woiild  bring  the  money  out  of  the  old  socks  and  put  it 
in  circulation,  and  make  all  of  our  roads  on  a  long  time  low  interest 
pond  and  make  a  safe  investment  for  the  money  of  poor  people.  With  this 
we  could  build  the  Panama  canal. 

Push  the  Brownlow  bill! 


INSTITUTES.  tOT 
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THE  BEST  CROP  ON  THE  FARM— BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


BY  MISS  kTH^L  CARB,   RdMIC; 


[Read  ai  Tdbtnsiftfrt  Farxdera'  Inatituie.] 

Ali  othet  cilops  on  the  farm  can  be  and  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  the  boys  and  giris.  In  the  early  days  of  I^ennsyi- 
vanla  When  the  land  was  yet  Uncleai'ed  and  was  oWned  by  farmers,  iii 
most  every  farmhotise  might  be  found,  somewhere  around  the  old  clock, 
or  In  some  other  safe  place,  an  old  earthen  teapot.  This  was  the  family 
savings  bank.  All  the  money  that  could  be  spared  was  placed  in  this. 
How  happily  they  sang  at  their  work,  and  how  carefully  the  housewife 
beat  the  fragrant  butter  and  printed  her  initials  on  it  with  greatest  care, 
and  how  cheerfully  the  farmers  tilled  the  land  in  order  to  have  an  extra 
amount  to  put  in  the  old  earthen  teapot. 

What  good  was  derived  from  hoarding  this  money?  This  work  was 
all  done  with  a  noble  end  in  view.  This  money  was  saved  for  a  noble 
purpose.  William  was  taken  through  college,  and  all  Mary's  plenishing 
when  she  was  married  came  out  of  the  old  tea  pot.  He  must  enlarge  his 
farm  acre  by  acre  for  John.  "Harry  had  a  gift  of  gab;"  he  must  be  helped 
Into  the  law.  There  was  a  feeling,  almost  universal  then,  that  one  son 
should  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  so  Joe  must  have  his  schooling 
for  the  ministry.  This  old  teapot  held  countless  comforts  denied,  countless . 
innocent  pleasures  given  up.  Tlie  farmer  and  wife  starved  their  lives  to 
put  money  in  this  "old  time  bank.'*^  But  all  work  is  better  which  is  ac- 
complished for  a  noble  purpose.  The  boys  and  girls  were  made  to  realize 
their  importance  on  the  farm.  They  thought  it  right  they  should  help 
their  parents  until  they  were  of  age.  The  farmer's  daughter  was  called 
accomplished,  who  could  care^for  the  dairy  most  skillfully,  make  the  best 
Jellies,  preserves,  etc.,  sew  the  best  rag  carpets,  cook  the  most  delicious 
food  and  best  manage  a  home  in  every  way.  The  son  who  could  be 
trusted  to  take  his  father's  place  and  discharge  the  duties  with  honor  was 
called  "a  rising  young  man."  They  realized  that  great  responsibilities 
rested  upon  them.  Now,  sons  and  daughters  of  well-to-do  farmers  are 
traveling  abroad,  some  are  leaving  the  farm  seeking  a  broader  life  in  the 
distant  city  us  stenographers,  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  leaving  the  best 
place  in  all  the  world,  the  broadest  life,  a  country  home. 

Mothers  and  fathers  are  left  at  home,  worrying  with  ignorant  hired 
help,  oftentimes.  Where  lies  the  cause  of  all  this?  Why  are  we  losing 
tho  benefit  of  this  best  of  all  crop  on  the  farm,  the  boys  and  girls?  Do 
we  realize,  as  of  old,  the  importance  of  them?  Are  they  as  forcibly  re- 
minded of  their  importance? 

'  Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  an  existing  aristocracy  among  the 
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farmers.  Is  it  wrong  to  aay  thmt  money  occupies  first  place  now?  Ites, 
we  work  for  money  now.  They  worked  for  money  then.  What  was  the 
money  used  for  then?  The  education  of  the  boys  and  girls.  What  is 
the  money  used  for  now?  The  education  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Never 
was  it  considered  more  necessary  than  now  to  educate  them.  Never  were 
people  more  interested  in  having  large  farms  for  their  children.  Is  the 
purpose  the  same  as  in  earlier  days?  They  are  educated  and  still  they 
leave  us.  Where  lies  the  fault?  Are  they  sent  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  order  to  be  better  men  and  women?  Are  they  constantly  reminded 
of  this  fact?  Or  is  it  all  for  the  position  they  may  occupy?  They  may 
then,  with  all  their  lands  and  learning,  be  on  an  equal  with  the  aristo- 
cratic Mr.  Loran's  sons  and  daughters.  Formerly  education  was  given 
for  the  good  they  might  afterward  do.  They  were  educated  to  be  a  help, 
also  an  ornament,  to  the  home.  The  moral,  mental  and  physical  side  were 
all  considered.  Money  and  position  occupied  a  place  further  down  the 
list.  Let  education  still  continue,  but  let  it  be  for  a  nobler  purpose  than 
money  and  position.    What  are  they  but  an  empty  bubble? 

*'6reat  fortunes  steal  off  in  the  night." 

A  horse  is  made  no  better  by  being  kept  in  a  cabinet  made  stall,  fed 
from  a  marble  trough,  and  fitted  with  silver  trimmed  harness.  So  with  all 
other  crops  on  the  farm.  But  the  boys  and  girls  are  benefited  by  being 
surrounded  by  an  atmosj^here  which  will  benefit  them  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally. 

"If  we  work  on  marble  it  will  perish,  if  we  work  upon  brass  time  will 
efface  it,  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  ot  God  and  love  of  our  fellowmen,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  all  eternity." 

"THE  P0E5TRY  OF  FARMING." 


BY  J.   S.   ROSEBERRY,  DEPUTY. 


[Read  before  the  Soott  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

The  title  of  my  subject  seems  to  indicate  that  apiculture  or  bee- 
keeping belongs  not  so  much  in  the  realm  of  the  necessary  and  important 
as  to  that  of  the  esthetical—the  beautiful  in  agriculture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  belongs  to  both,  for  while  bee  keeping 
has  been  called  "the  poetry  of  agriculture,"  apd  perhaps  correctly  so,  it 
has  also  a  practical  and  profitable  side. 

It  has  been  said  by  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  amount  of  honey 
gathered  and  stored  as  compared  with  the  amount  wasted  or  left  ungath- 
ered  is  as  one  to  one  thousand,  or,  in  other  words,  only  one  pound  is  saved 
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where  one  thousaod  are  lost  for  want  of  bees  to  gather  It.  Surely  here  is 
a  wide  field  for  honest,  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuit. 

It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  l)ecause  Intelligent  bee-lceeping  requires  a 
study  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  this  interesting  little  worlier  which 
is  both  instructive  and  fascinating. 

As  to  its  profitableness  I  doubt  if  there  i^  another  branch  of  agriculture 
which  pays  a  larger  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  invested  than,  that  of  api- 
culture. 

It  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  say  that  a  strong,  thrifty  colony 
of  bees  will  yield  one  hundred  pounds  of  surplus  honey  in  a  single  season, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  increase  in  bees,  which  should  amount  to  at 
least  one  colony. 

But  to  be  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  let  us  estimate 
the  amount  of  surplus  honey,  say  fifty  pounds,  which  at  the  low  esti- 
mate of  ten  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  five  dollars.  Then  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  parent  hive  at  ten  dollars  and  the  value  of  the  young  col- 
ony at  the  comparatively  low  value  of  five  dollars,  and  we  have  a  profit 
of  ten  dollars  on  an  investment  of  ten,  or  100  per  cent.,  and  the  only  ex- 
pense to  be  deducted  is  the  cost  of  one  extra  hive  and  a  very  little  labor. 
■Now  can  you  think  of  any  other  business  outside  of  owning  stoclc  in 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  itself  that  pays  as  well? 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  "that  loolss  well  on  paper,  but  I  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  its  practicability."  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  to  any  such 
doubter  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  wonderful  things  connected 
with  the  business  of  bee-keeping.  As  an  example,  allow  me  to  allude  to 
just  one  of  these  wonders— that  of  system  of  government  which  prevails 
in  a  colony  of  bees,  for  they  have  their  system  of  government  just  as  we 
have  under  "Uncle  Sam,"  and  in  some  respects  their  system  resembles 
ours  very  closely,  although,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  what  might  be  called 
a  limited  monarchy.  First,  there  is  the  queen  who,  while  she  is  royalty 
personified,  both  in  appearance  and  demeanor,  yet  "Her  Majesty"  has 
little  to  say  in  colonial  politics.  She  is  a  mere  figure-head.  She  differs, 
however,  from  heads  of  other  limited  monarchies  in  this:  she  is  the  pro- 
lific mother  of  the  whole  colony.  Secondly,  we  have  the  workers  upon 
whose  diminutive  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  government,  and 
providing  for  the  entire  household.  Like  the  people  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, they  govern.  Not  even  the  queen,  with  all  her  royalty,  dares  do 
anything  without  the  consent  of  the  workers.  They  decide  how  many 
swarms  shall  be  sent  off  from  the  parent  hive  and  when  they  shall  go, 
and  often  exercise  bad  judgment  in  sending  off  so  many  that  the  parent 
hive  becomes  so  weakened  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 

It  Is  here  that  man  with  his  superior  wisdom  steps  in  and  by  training 
and  restraining  guides  the  colony  in  the  way  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  drones,  which  are  simply  the  males  of  the  colony, 
and  as  a  consequence  are  of  prime  necessity. 
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Of  course  they  do  not  work,  for  nature  never  intended  that  they  should, 
but  they  can  hum  more  loudly  than  either  queen  or  worker  and  therefore 
create  more— noise,  do  you  say?  You  forget  this  is  the  poetry  of  agri- 
culture—they create  more  music,  if  you  please.  Let  us  be  careful,  then, 
how  we  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  the  drones,  for  they  serre 
their  mission  in  life  just  as  nature  intended  they  should. 

There  are  other  equally  wonderful  things  to  be  learned  in  the  study 
of  apiculture,  all  of  which  are  susceptible  of  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing demonstration.    I  cite  this  only  as  an  example. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  chief  mission  of  the  honey  bee  to  gather  and  store 
honey,  that  most  delicious  and  healthful  of  all  sweets,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  apiarist  reaps  his  greatest  profit,  but  in  addition  to  this  it  serves 
other  necessary  purposes  as  well. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  bees  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  production  of  many  varieties  of  fruit,  especially  apples  and 
pears.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit  are 
produced  by  means  of  cross-pollination  of  the  fruit  blossoms. 

In  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1898,  pp.  174-175,  after  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  this 
subject,  the  following  conclusions,  among  others,  are  reached: 

(1)  Many  of  the  common  varieties  of  pear«  require  cross-pollination, 
being  partially  or  wholly  incapable  of  setting  fruit  when  limited  to  their 
own  pollen. 

(2)  Cross  pollination  consists  in  applying  pollen  from  a  distinct  horti- 
cultural variety;  that  is,  one  which  has  grown  from  a  distinct  seed,  and 
not  in  using  pollen  from  another  tree  of  the  same  grafted  variety,  which 
is  no  better  than  that  from  the  same  tree. 

(3)  Self-pollination  takes  place,  no  matter  whether  foreign  pollen  is 
present  or  not.  The  failure  to  fruit  with  self-pollination  is  due  to  sterility 
of  the  pollen,  and  not  mechanical  causes,  the  impotency  being  due  to 
lack  of  affinity  between  the  pollen  and  the  ovules  of  the  same  variety. 

(4)  Varieties  that  are  absolutely  self-sterile  may  be  perfectly  cross- 
fertile. 

(5)  Self-fecundated  pears  are  deficient  in  seeds  and  the  seeds  produced 
are  usually  abortive.    The  crosses  are  well  supplied  with  sound  seeds. 

(6)  The  normal  typical  fruits  and  In  most  cases  the  largest  and  finest 
specimens  from  both  the  so-called  self-sterile  and  self-fertile  varieties  are 
crosses. 

(7)  The  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments  with  apples 
are  the  same  as  those  from  the  work  on  pears. 

(8)  The  number  of  insect  visitors  in  any  orchard  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  amount  of  cross-pollination  carried  on. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  ask,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  bee- 
keeping?    Simply  this:     After  having  shown  that  the  production  of  the 
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finest  specimens  of  fruit  is, due  to  cross-polllnatlon  the  report  further 
says: 

"Pollen  is  transported  from  tree  to  tree  by  bees  and  other  insects 
and  not  by  the  wind."  And  apain.  on  p.  180,  "Honey  bees  and  other 
members  of  the  bee  family  are  the  best  workers  in  cross-pollination." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  apiculture  has  its  profitable  and  useful  side 
as  well  as  the  poetical. 

Poetry  can  not  well  be  described.  Lil?e  music,  it  must  be  heard, 
experienced  to  be  appreciated,  to  even  know  what  it  is,  and  even  then 
you  can  not  describe  it.  Language  fails  you.  Imagine  an  Ideal  day  in 
June,  that  loveliest  season  of  the  year.  The  very  air  all  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  flowers,  the  trees  clothed  in  verdure  and  the  earth  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  beautiful  green.  The  birds  singing,  the  very  atmosphere 
rife  with  the  sound  of  music  and  laughter.  All  nature  in  one  harmonious 
blending  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  yet  there  is  something  lacking— 
the  little  honey  bee  as  she  flits  from  blossom  to  blossom  humming  her 
sweet  music  as  she  gathers  the  precious  nectar  that  contributes  so  largely 
to  our  comfort  and  happiness,  completes  the  picture. 

What  is  more  poetic,  what  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  imagination, 
what  is  more  emblematic  of  an  ideally  happy  and  prosperous  condition 
than  the  scriptural  phrase  "A  laud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey?"  But 
what  is  perhaps  most  inspiring  is  a  practical  study  of  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  this  remarkable  little  insect.  It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled 
to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  her.  It  is  here  that  we  may  make 
of  her  our  intimate  friend,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  needs  use  some  dis- 
cretion and  tact  lest  we  learn  to  our  cost  that  undue  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  and  in  that  case  we  would  be  ready  to  join  with  James  Whlt- 
comb  Riley  when  he  sings: 

"Yes,  the  bee  sings,  I  confess  it. 
Sweet  as  honey— Heaven  bless  it. 
Yit  ho'd  be  a  sweeter  singer 
Ef  he  didn't  have  no  stinger." 

THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  MRS.   MAGGIE  NILLIS,   WEST  FORK. 


[Read  at  West  Fork  Farmers'  Institute.] 

In  your  busy  life  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  vast  difference  in 
the  life  of  the  woman  on  the  farm  and  the  woman  in  towns.  Sometimes 
we  feel  discouraged  and  think  our  lives  are  lives  of  slavery  and  almost 
wish  we  lived  in  town.     But  after  all  is  it  not  the  town  woman  who  is 
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indeed  the  slave?  She  is  a  slave  to  fashion's  folly,  a  slave  to  her  pride,  a 
slave  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  around  her,  and  a  slave  to  her  own 
idleness.  As  idleness  is  the  mother  of  sin  it  Is  then  pot  alarming  that  the 
young  business  man  goes  to  the  farms  to  seeli  modesty  and  chasity  in  the 
country  maiden.  But  of  the  town  woman  I  will  say  no  more.  My  interest 
is  with  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  or  the  .woman  on  the  farm. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  mostly  to  the  farmer's  wife  or  she  who  expects  to 
become  one.  Did  you  ever  thlnli  what  power  you  hold  over  your  hus- 
band's financial  affairs?  In  what  ways  do  you  hold  this  power?  By 
economy  or  the  reverse,  by  Industry  or  the  reverse,  by  the  use  of  common 
sense  or  the  reverse,  and  in  many,  many  ways.  Just  now  I  think  of  a 
certain  instructor  In  one  of  our  State  normals,  a  maiden  lady.  After  living 
several  years  in  spinsterhood  she  tool^  unto  herself  a  husband.  Of  course, 
before  this,  she  had  had  her  own  sweet  way  in  everything.  In  a  guying 
way  her  friends  reminded  her  that  she  must  not  only  love  but  obey,  that 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  household  and  family.  To  this  she 
replied,  "Yes,  I  know,  but  if  man  is  the  head,  woman  is  the  neck  that 
makes  the  head  wag"  and  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  So  remember 
though  man  is  the  head  of  the  family  woman  plays  no  small  part  in  the 
race  of  life.  In  what  way  can  a  woman  help  by  economy?  In  a  thousand 
Ways— and  more  likely  you  can  remember  the  old  saying— **A  woman  can 
throw  out  with  a  teaspoon  as  fast  as  a  man  can  shovel  in  with  a  scoop." 
I  believe,  in  one  sense,  this  is  true.  If  there  are  potatoes  left  from  one 
meal,  instead  of  putting  them  into  the  refuse  make  a  salad  of  them  for 
the  next  meal.  Use  your  bread  scraps  and  crusts  in  toast  or  pudding. 
it  the  skirt  you  purchased  last  fall  is  beginning  to  look  slightly  faded. 
If  the  goods  will  allow,  rip  the  seams,  turn  the  other  side  out,  purchase 
some  suitable  trimmings  and  by  so  doing  wear  a  fresh,  clean  skirt. 

HoAv  can  a  woman  help  her  husband  or  father  by  industry?  On  the 
farm  the  woman  has  an  excellent  chance  to  help  in  the  fipancial  affairs  of 
the  home.  Says  one— "I  don't  believe  in  women  working  out,  I  have 
enough  to  do  in  the  house."  I  don't  mean,  my  good  woman,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  work  out,  to  drive  the  team  and  swing  the  scythe  in 
order  that  you  help  make  the  living.  But  I  do  say  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  do  that  than  some  things  that  are  done.  This  same  woman  who 
complains  that  she  has  enough  to  do  in  the  house  will  spend  an  afternoon 
with  the  neighbor  Jones's  wife  finding  out  how  Mrs.  Brown  got  the  money 
to  pay  for  that  beautiful  hat  she  wore  last  Sunday.  Then  before  the  weeli 
is  out  she  will  go  to  Mrs.  Brown's  to  learn  where  neighbor  Jones's  oldest 
daughter  purchased  her  wedding  dress,  where  her  husband  intends  to 
settle,  what  he  does  for  a  living,  whether  he  has  any  bad  habits,  in  fact 
anything  and  everything  she  can  find  out.  Yet,  she  has  enough  to  do  In  the 
house.  She  had  far  better  be  at  home  at  such  times  st9wing  the  pump- 
kins away  in  the  cellar,  making  the  kraut  for  winter  use,  husking  com  for 
the  hogs,  doing  anything  she  could  to  help  along,    I  was  walking  ip  th^ 
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garden  sometime  ago  with  a  certain  woman,  a  farmer's  wife.  Her  hus- 
band was  with  us.  I'll  call  the  farmer  John,  the  wife  Mary.  We  came 
to  a  place  where  I  had  planted  over  fifty  hills  of  melons.  Some  of  these 
were  growing  nicely  and  some  were  not  yet  up.  I  explained  to  Mary  that 
I  had  planted  some  late  for  late  use.  That  last  year  I  planted  all  at  the 
same  time  an^d  we  quit  eating  melons  a  month  before  we  might  have  done 
had  we  planted  part  of  them  late.  She  turned  to  her  husband  and  said, 
"John,  why  couldn't  you  do  that.  Your  first  planting  didn't  come  up. 
Why  couldn't  you  plant  some  late?"  I  could  not  help  thinking,  "Why 
couldn't  you,  my  helpless  woman,  while  he  is  busy  with  something  else?" 

How  can  we  help  by  the  use  of  common  sense?  Does  common  sense 
teach  you  to  be  afraid  of  spoiling  your  hands?  Does  it  teach  you  that  a 
few  freckles  or  a  little  tan  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  you?  Does  it  teach 
you  that  work  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  honest,  is  not  honorable?  It  does  not. 
Know  your  husband's  business.  Know  what's  going  on  outside.  I  once 
asked  Mary  how  much  millet  John  sowed  that  season.  "O!  I  don't  know, 
quite  a  lot  I  think,  I  never  know  much  about  what  he's  doing."  Poor 
John!  No  one  to  take  an  interest  whether  he  does  anything  or  not.  How 
many  farmers'  wives  in  this  audience  know  how  much  the  fall  installment 
of  taxes  were  and  where  the  money  came  from  that  paid  it?  Don't  com- 
plain if  John  seems  to  take  no  thought  of  your  household  worries  and  the 
care  of  the  children  when  you  take  no  thought  of  the  numerous  things 
that  worry  him.  Know  how  much  is  paid  out  for  bonemeal,  grass  seed, 
etc.  Know  how  much  clover  he  expects  to  sow  next  spring  and  where  it 
is  to  be  sown.  When  it  is  sown  take  an  interest  with  your  husband  in 
the  result  of  the  sowing.  How  much  injury  the  frost  and  drouth  did  it. 
Know  how  many  fat  hogs  he  expects  to  sell  this  fall  and  watch  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  price.  Read  the  papers.  Know  what's  going  on.  in  the 
world  around  you,  just  as  you  expect  of  your  husband.  Know  if  there 
are  any  debts  to  be  paid  off  or  interest  to  pay.  I  once  knew  a  woman, 
whoi  day  after  day,  loaded  her  table  with  an  overabundance  of  good 
things  to  eat,  and,  I  suppose,  lived  accordingly  in  other  ways.  When  her 
husband  died  she  found  out  that  all  she  would  ever  be  able  to  accomplish 
would  be  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debts.  Had  she  known  years  before 
her  husband's  circumstances  they  might  have  known  a  free  existence  for 
years  instead  of  being  always  enslaved  by  debt. 

Be  your  husband's  partner  in  the  fullest  extent.  Confide  in  him  about 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  household  and  children.  Tell  him  of  the 
pleasures  and  worries  that  he  knows  not  of  and  lead  him  to  confide  in  you 
with  all  sincerity.  I  have  in  mind  a  certain  home  circle.  The  husband 
and  wife  had  been  farmers  ever  since  they  were  married.  He  came  in 
one  evening  from  a  certain  gathering  of  young  and  old  where  he  had  been 
on  business.  They  were  sitting  around  the  evening  lamp.  Lifting  his 
eyes  from  his  paper  he  turned  to  his  wife— let  me  mention  though  that  he 
had  no  habits  of  drinking,  smoking,  etc.,  so  common  among  men— "Mary, 
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I  spent  twenty-five  cents  today."  *'How,  John?'*  "The  boys  were  all 
so  good  to  me  and  insisted  that  I  take  dinner  with  them  so  I  thought  it 
my  duty  in  sociability  to  pass  the  cigars  around  so  I  purchased  a 
quarter's  worth  of  cigars  for  the  boys.'*  "You  did  just  right,  John,  just 
right.**  Some  may  say  "Tied  to  his  wife's  apron  strings."  It  may  be  so, 
but  possibly,  surely  he  doesn't  care  to  be  loose  and  isn't  she,  at  the  same 
time,  hanging  lovingly  and  contldiugly  to  his  coat?  Let  them  so  continue 
and  if  they  are  as  honest  with  the  world  as  they  are  with  themselves 
they  will  surely  prosper,  though  it  may  be  slow. 

Last  of  all  and  first  of  all  be  a  woman.  Be  what  God  intended,  a 
helpmeet  for  your  husband.  Do  all  you  can  in  sincerity  and  love  to  bving 
the  home  to  its  ideal  place  and,  after  life's  joys  and  cares  are  over,  let  It 
be  said  of  you— "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over^many.'* 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  FARM  LIFE. 


BY  MRS.   MARY  D.    BROWN,   COVINGTON. 


[Abstractor  a  paper  road  before  the  Fountain  County  Farmers'  Insiitute] 

Making  the  uiost  of  faim  lite  in  any  sphere  should  not  consist  in  the 
gaining  of  wealth  alone;  but  that  we  should  find  the  fullest,  truest,  hap- 
piest living. 

And  in  the  great  rush  and  hurry  and  struggle  of  our  complex,  modern 
life  for  wealth  and  display,  place  and  power,  we  are  blind  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  art.  We  are  lost  to  the  sublime  in  sentiment  and  religion. 
This  neglect  of  the  finer  graces  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  a  supreme  need  of 
our  country  life  today. 

We  need  to  simplify  living,  and  despite  the  clamorings  of  fashion,  be 
brave  enough  to  adopt  plain,  substantial  and  sensible  clothing;  and  by 
these  means  create  leisure  for  reading  and  self  culture,  come  into  closer 
social  contact  with  those  whose  lives  touch  our  own,  stir  up  the  sweet 
springs  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  and  draw  out  what  is  noblest  and 
best. 

Since  a  real  home  Is  the  best  thing  that  life  has  to  give  the  greatest 
thing  of  our  lives  should  be  the  making  of  a  home;  such  a  home  as  we 
should  delight  to  dv/ell  in  is  far  easier  of  attainment  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city.  We  should  adorn  and  beautify  this  ideal  home,  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  make  it  attractive  for  the  children.  For  what  is  more 
dreary  than  a  farm  home  in  a  bare  spot,  with  no  touches  of  nature,  and  no 
evidence  of  tender  care  about  it?  The  children  in  such  a  home  are  apt 
to  get  out  into  the  world  as  soon  as  possible.  True,  they  may  emerge 
from  such  a  home,  and  narrow  work  bound  youth  into  noble  manhood  and 
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womanliood;  but  life  will  be  sweeter,  fuller,  and  happier  if  there,  has  been 
beauty,  and  love,  and  tenderness  along  the  way. 

Hardy  shrubs  and  vines,  our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns  may  be  had 
in  profusion.  Once  planted,  they  make  of  the  farm  home,  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  power  everywhere,  let  it  have  sway  on 
the  farm.  Every  farm  home  should  have  an  abundance  of  small  fruits. 
A  farm  without  fruits  is  like  a  wilderness  in  a  desert,  while  a  berry  patch 
weJl-tlUed  Is  a  health  giving,  happiness-producing  investment,  which  helps 
to  make  country  life  delightful. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  drudgery  of  farm  life  and  the  discon- 
tent of  farmers*  sons  and  daughters;  but  work  is  not  drudgery  if  we  love 
to  do  it.  It  is  the  fret  and  worry  and  discontent  that  makes  any  work 
irksome.  Energetic,  interested,  enthusiastic  work  of  any  kind  is  not 
drudgery. 

Much  sympathy  is  being  wasted  on  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe."*  Many 
a  farmer's  son  or  daughter  sighs  and  longs  for  city  life.  In  the  city  they 
struggle  miserably  and  hopelessly  as  an  underpaid  and  overworked  no- 
body, when  they  might  be  enjoying  the  broader,  freer,  ^fer,  better  life 
on  the  old  home  farm. 

Many  a  treadmill  merchant  in  the  city  is  homesick  for  the  green  fields 
and  sunny  skies  of  his  boyhood  days,  and  longs  to  rest  his  tired  head  in 
the  lap  of  Mother  Nature. 

"Ay!  he's  the  man  to  pity  and  point  the  tale  of  woe. 

Who  hath  no  place  to  plant  a  seed  and  help  to  make  it  grow. 

Whose  heart  is  brick  and  mortar,  whose  life  is  soulless  barter, 

A  million  miles  from  God's  sweet  world, 

The  man,  without  the  hoe." 

The  average  farmer  of  this  section  should  cultivate  a  smaller  area 
and  cultivate  better.  The  smaller  farm  can  be  brought  to  a  higher  state 
of  fertility  and  by  thorough  tillage  the  effects  of  drouth  may  be  at  least 
partially  overcome. 

How  many  farmers  in  Fountain  County  cultivate  to  the  point  of  the 
"dust  mulch"  to  insure  a  crop  in  the  times  of  drouth?  Yet,  in  such  culti- 
vation lies  the  only  hope  of  a  crop  without  rain. 

We  must  utilize  the  waste  land  on  the  farm  by  making  permanent 
pastures  for  stock  and  yards  for  poultry.  Then  remove  unnecessary 
fences;  thus  reclaiming  fence  rows  and  weed  patches  for  valuable  crops. 

By  intensified  farming,  simplified  living  and  careful  economy  the 
farmer  and  his  household  may  find  time"  for  reading  and  self  culture. 

Farm  work  should  be  so  planned,  systematized,  and  so  energetically 
pursued,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  may  be  given  leisure  to  find  rest 
and  amusement  in  favorite  sports  and  games,  to  read  a  good  book,  to 
«w]ng  In  the  orchard,  to  climb  up  into  the  old  linden  tree  that  stands  in 
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the  pasture  lot,  to  stroll  by  the  brook  and  become  familiar  with  Its  wind- 
ing way  through  the  meadow  and  Into  the  woodland  beyond,  or  He  upon 
its  mossy  bank  and  '*gaze  Into  the  summer  sky,  and  watch  the  clouds 
go  sailing  by,  like  ships  upon  the  sea.'* 

In  after  years  when  far  from  the  old  home  and  its  associations, 

"Fond  recollections  will  still  bring  to  view, 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wildwood. 
And  every  loved  spot  which  their  infancy  knew." 

Then  make  the  farm  home  attractive,  bright,  and  cheerful  to  the  end 
of  life's  brief  journey,  stir  up  the  live  coals  and  keep  them  burning  while 
they  will,  and  let  memories  of  that  good  old  home  flit  through  the  brain 
until  the  last  embers  go  out 

AN  IDEAL  FARM. 


BY  FRANK  DILLON,   ROCHESTER. 


[Read  before  the  Fulton  Coanty  Farmers'  Institate.] 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  received  notice  that  I  have  been  placed  on  the 
program  by  the  Committee  of  this  Institute  to  furnish  a  paper  on  the 
subject  "An  Ideal  Farm."  Now  just  why  I  should  have  been  selected 
for  this  purpose  I  am  uuable  to  say,  as  my  whole  life  has  been  spent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  not  as  a  farmer  but  as  a  me- 
chanic. However,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  In  1897,  land  being  very  cheap, 
I  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  farm  and  the  first  one  I  ever  owned.  It 
having  no  buildings  of  any  consequence  I  went  to  work  to  improve  it, 
and  while  if  it  were  to  do  over  again  I  would  make  some  changes,  yet  I 
nm  very  well  satisfied.  My  first  move  was  to  erect  a  barn  to  save  the 
first  crop.  This  I  built  40x60  with  20-foot  siding,  and  this  furnishes  plenty 
mow  room.  Next  a  dwelling  in  keeping  with  the  other  buildings.  Next 
a  summer  kitchen  and  fruit  house  combined;  next  large,  roomy  poultry 
house,  plastered  and  all  of  the  south  side,  which  is  40  feet  in  lengrth,  is 
glaFS.  Two  rooms  below,  one  for  roosting,  other  feeding  and  laying  in 
winter.  A  part  of  this  building  Is  story  and  half,  giving  us  a  good  room 
al>ove,  which  is  very  useful  for  keeping  feed  and  as  a  store  ^oom  for  many 
other  articles.  Next  is  two  double  corn  cribs  with  a  capacity  of  two 
thousand  bushels.  Next  comes  sheep  house,  22x30,  using  12-foot  siding, 
which  gives  us  plenty  mow  room  to  hold  .all  the  wlnter*8  forage.  And 
now  comes  the  hog  house,  which  was  the  most  difllcult  matter  to  find  a 
plan  to  suit  me,  and  after  doing  considerable  corresponding  with  partiat 
over  the  State  I  finally  adopted  one  of  my  own.  This  is  a  building  24x90 
feet,  with  cement  bottom  over  the  whole  building.    This  is  arranged  aft 
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follows:  Passageway  through  the  center,  with  four  pens  on  each  side 
8x10  feet,  with  outside  runways;  in  one  end  we  have  corn  and  oat  bins, 
In  the  other  end  ground  feed  bins,  feed  grinder,  feed  cooker  and  pump. 
To  this  building  is  attached  a  power  mill  which  furnishes  power  and 
plenty  of  it  to  run  grinder,  pump,  corn  sheller,  and  for  any  other  use  you 
might  put  it  to.  There  is  not  an  eighty  acre  farm  in  Fulton  County  that 
ought  to  be  without  this  kind  of  Improvement,  considering  the  cost  and 
benefit,  as  you  will  use  more  ground  feed  than  if  you  depend  on  going  to 
mill  and  hiring  your  grain  ground,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what 
your  grain  will  go  much  farther  if  ground  than  fed  in  the  whole  grain. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able improvements  I  have  yet  made.  And  now  with  the  granery  (which 
I  made  too  small)  and  smokehouse  concludes  the  list  of  buildings,  except 
the  old  dwelling  house,  which  we  have  converted  into  an  implement  house. 
While  these  improvements  have  been  going  on  I  have  often  been  reminded 
by  persons  of  much  more  experience  than  1  ever  had  that  I  was  very 
foolish  for  going  to  so  much  expense;  that  I  would  never  get  my  money 
out,  and  while  I  don't  care  to  take  issue  with  my  friends  who  take  a  kindly 
interest  in  advising  me,  I  have  never  changed  my  mind  but  that  I  was 
right  in  providing  good  buildings  to  properly  care  for  everything  raised 
on  the  farm,  both  as  to  stock  and  feed  of  all  kinds.  My  theory  being 
that  feed  properly  kept  is  more  valuable.  Stock  properly  housed  will 
require  much  less  feed  to  winter  through,  and  all  the  regrets  that  I  have 
in  the  matter  is  that  I  have  not  more  and  better  improvements.  If  I  never 
get  my  money  out  I  will  always  know  just  where  it  is,  and  coupled  with 
this  the  fact  that  you  can  feel  assured  that  your  stock  is  not  suffering  for 
want  of  proper  care.  At  this  time  there  is  not  an  animal  on  the  farm 
but  what  has  good  comfortable  quarters,  neither  Is  there  any  part  of  last 
year's  crop,  not  even  to  a  shock  of  fodder,  outside. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  ditching.  When  I  bought  the  farm 
I  was  informed  that  it  was  thoroughly  iitohod,  and  while  the  party  did 
not  intend  to  misrepresent  the  matter,  he  was  simply  mistaken,  as  I  have 
placed  at  least  300  rods  of  tile,  and  am  not  done  yet,  as  I  believe  it  is 
money  well  spent.  There  Is  very  little  ground  but  what  Is  benefited  by 
tiling,  and  especially  take  a  place  where  water  stands  only  In  wet  weather 
and  that  same  place  as  a  rule  needs  tile  in  a  dry  season.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  tile  instead  of  an  open  ditch  where  it  is  possible  to  use  tile,  as 
the  amount  of  ground  required  to  maintain  an  open  ditch  and  the  satis- 
faction of  having  your  fields  squared  up  certainly  more  than  pays  th" 
cost  of  tiling.  Yon  start  out  almost  any  direction  from  Rochester  and 
you  will  find  here  and  there  on  almost  every  farm  more  or  less  low  land 
that  might  b*  reclaimed  with  a  small  outlay  of  money,  and  in  many  cases 
the  owners  are  amply  able  to  do  it  without  cramping  themselves  in  the 
least,  and  about  the  only  reason  one  can  assign  for  not  doing  it  is  that 
they  can  not  bear  the  idea  of  burying  their  money  where  they  were  un- 
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able  to'  see  it.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  there  was  some  kind  of 
hydraulic  method  of  ditching  invented  whereby  land  could  be  drained  by 
leaving  the  tile  on  top  of  the  ground  where  they  could  be  seen,  whether 
or  not  these  same  men  would  not  go  to  work  and  drain  these  places.  My 
notion  is  you  had  better  have  your  money  in  ditches  than  on  the  credit 
side  of  your  bank  book. 

Next  in  order  comes  fences.  1  have  endeavored  to  build  fences  wher- 
ever needed,  and  with  the  present  low  prices  of  fencing  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  them.  If  I  had  my  fencing  to  do  over  agfkin  I  would 
adopt  one  kind,  either  36  or  38  inch  woven  wire  with  one  barb  wire  above; 
this  makes  a  good  fence  that  will  turn  any  kind  of  stock  down  to  a  very 
small  pig. 

Now  I  believe  that  you  take  a  farm  rigged  up  like  this  or  similar  to  it 
and  it  leads  up  to  advanced  ideas  in  other  directions,  such  as  improving 
your  stock  and  in  caring  for  it,  selecting  the  very  best  in  the  way  of  seeds, 
in  building  up  the  quality  of  your  lands  and  in  various  other  ways,  one  of 
which  is  the  tendency  to  interest  the  boys  and  keep  them  on  the  farm.  I 
noticed  a  short  time  ago  in  a  newspaiKjr  an  article  headed  "Warned 
Against  the  City."  ^It  went  on  to  say  that  the  farmer  boy  of  Northern 
Indiana  should  beware  of  Chicago,  and  this  is  one  of  the  statements  in 
an  official  bulletin  which  is  being  sent  out  to  teachers  all  over  Indiana 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide,  of 
emigration  of  the  farmer  boys  to  the  great  cities  of  the  country.  The 
State  Board  determined  on  this  action  after  receiving  statistics  showing 
estimates  on  the  number  of  boys  who  have  deserted  the  farm  for  the 
city  during  the  last  few  years.  It  believes  the  vitality  of  the  State  is 
being  sapped  and  will  at  once  begin  a  crusade  to  stop  the  movement. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  grave  question  and  one  which  can  not  be 
acted  upon  too  quickly.  Teach  them,  which  is  a  fact,  that  farming  is 
one  of  the  noblest  callings  to  which  they  can  aspire. 

And  now  while  I  have  been  forced  to  give  my  ideas  of  an  ideal  farm. 
I  propose  to  force  upon  you  my  ideas  of  how  to  run  one.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  a  rented  farm,  and  while  tills  may  not  interest  all  of  you  at  the 
present  time  you  do  not  know  how  soon  circumstances  may  force  you  to 
become  either  renters  or  dependent  on  one.  You  take  the  subject  of  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  business  in  the  world  today  that  has  made  the 
advancement  in  the  last  few  years  as  has  that  of  farming.  Farmers  are 
taking  more  interest  in  institutes  of  this  kind,  in  farmers'  organlziftlons 
and,  in  fact,  in  everything  that  tends  to  their  advancement,  and  yet  in 
this  one  subject  there  seems  to  be  no  change.  Take  the  farmers'  journals, 
of  which  there  are  many  able  ones,  some  of  which  I  take,  and  as  yet  I 
never  saw  an  article  upon  this  subject.  Is  It  possible  that  we  already 
have  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised?  Now  my  notion  is  this:  go 
to  work  and  put  your  farm  in  proper  shape  to  care  for  everything  you 
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raise,  then  get  you  a  good  man,  make  him  an  equal  partner,  and  when  I 
say  equal  I  don't  mean  a  bare  living  for  him  and  the  balance  for  yourself, 
but  arrive  at  just  what  is  justly  due  each  other;  don't  go  at  it  like  two 
horse  traders,  each  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  other,  but  make  a  con- 
tract that  is  perfectly  fair,  and  both  live  up  to  it,  and  my  word  for  it  you 
will  have  a  whole  lot  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  besides  the  satis- 
faction. Now  while  I  don't  care  to  flatter  my  partner,  should  he  be  in  the 
audience,  I  will  say  that  while  talking  over  this  subject  with  others  they  . 
have  made  this  remark,  "If  I  knew  where  I  could  get  such  a  man  as  you 
have  I  would  like  to  have  him,"  and  I  have  felt  like  telling  them  they 
could  not  keep  him  unless  they  changed  from  their  present  mode  of  doing 
business. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  a  great  many  applications  to  rent,  saying 
they  would  just  like  to  rent  the  way  I  was  renting.  We  have  a  contract 
that  we  have  changed  from  time  to  time  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  we  both  live  up  to  it,  at  least  I  am  satisfied,  and  if  he  is  not  he  is  too 
bashful  to  mention  it.  Now,  I  feel  under  just  as  many  obligations  to  him 
for  caring  for  and  keeping  the  farm  in  good  shape  as  he  possibly  can 
to  me  for  what  I  ha ve^  done  for  him,  and  in  this  way  we  are  enabled  to 
continue  from  year  to  year  without  changing  farms  and  tenants  every 
year,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  both  parties.  I  don't  claim  that  this  condi- 
tion can  be  accomplished  in  one  year,  it  may  take  a  number  of  years, 
as  it  has  in  our  case,  but  go  to  work  with  that  end  in  view.  Don't  con- 
clude that  all  renters  are  dishonest.  I  believe  that  there  are  as  many 
honest  renters  today  as  there  are  honest  landlords,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
9iore.  There  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  a  man's 
circumstances,  and  if  you  do,  it  will  result  in  a  failure  to  both.  Perhaps 
there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  Fulton  County  when  there  were 
as  many  improvements  made  as  there  has  been  in  the  last  five  years. 
Let's  not  let  it  stop,  but  keep  it  going.  The  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  just 
as  good  as  it  ever  was.  We  can  all  do  something  to  improve  the  looks  of 
our  farm,  and  I  will  close  with  this  one  statement.  I  was  invited  to  give 
my  ideas,  and  in  order  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  they  were  my  Ideas, 
I  have  given  a  brief  description  of  my  own  farm,  not  with  a  view  to 
boast  of  what  I  have  done  or  of  contrasting  my  own  with  others,  for  I  - 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  every  farm  in  Fulton  County  was 
better  than  my  own. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


BY  MISS  GRACE  VAUGHT,   SHBLBYVTLLE. 


[Reftd  before  the  Shelby  CouTity  Farmerit*  loBtitute.] 

A  child,  a  chameleon  and  fabric  in  a  dyer*s  vat  are  all  similar  in  one 
respect  and  that  Is  they  reflect  the  color  of  their  surroundings.  By  nature 
we  know  the  character  of  a  child  is  neither  wicked  nor  virtuous.  It  is 
just  innocent.  Its  conduct  is  affected  either  by  good  or  bad  environments. 
The  first  thing  of  importance  is  to  form  correct  habits  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  setting  forth  right  ideals.  There  are  three  sets  of 
habits  to  be  guarded— physical,  Intellectual  and  moral.  Habit  is  the  con- 
dition of  mind  and  body  tending  to  unconscious  repetition  of  acts.  If  a 
thought  impulse  moves  outward  along  certain  nevres  and  is  manifested 
in  action  of  certain  muscles  these  nerves  will  more  readily  carry  and  these 
muscles  more  readily  respond  to  some  kind  of  thought  impulse  the  second 
time  than  other  nerves  and  muscles. 

All  forces  move  in  direction  of  least  resistance.  We  may  compare 
lines  of  habit  in  child  to  channel  of  stream.  It  is  evident  that  water  will 
flow  in  course  offering  least  resistance.  By  changing  the  course  it  can 
be  made  to  better  beneflt  man.  Similarly  thought  impulses  in  child  will 
form  paths  from  brain  and  ATill  be  expressed  in  action,  but  controlled  and 
directed  would  find  better  forms  of  living.  The  study  of  children  should 
begin  in  the  home.  Mothers  have  best  opportunities  for  observation  and 
record  of  growth  in  body  and  mind  of  children.  If  a  child  shows  a  pref- 
erence for  a  line  of  reading  or  work  g^ve  him  books  and  help  him  so  that 
he  may  develop  a  strong  individuality.  If  they  choose  some  kind  of  w^ork 
that  is  honorable  do  not  oppose  what  nature  has  grained  In  them  lest  you 
make  a  failure  out  of  them  and  disappoint  yourself. 

The  environments  of  home  are  chief  factors  in  training  the  aesthetic 
and  ethical  emotions.  Teach  them  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
art  and  literature.  The  vicious  and  exciting  literature  circulated  in  the 
country  does  much  towards  inciting  the  young  mind  to  degradation.  In 
some  homes  parents  read  this  trash  and  permit  their  children  to  read  it 
Pictures  as  well  as  books  should  he  destroyed  that  border  on  obscenity. 
iJo  your  duty  to  the  child  and  if  he  fails  you  have  consciousness  of  having 
done  right.  Jo  the  ch'ld  of  such  parents  I  would  say  form  the  habit  of 
obedience.  An  obedient  child  honors  its  father  and  mother  and  will  grow 
into  a  law-abiding  citizen.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  lack 
of  respect  for  national  authority.  Some  say  this  is  traceable  to  the 
liberty  of  home  and  school.  In  one  of  the  leading  Journals  of  Ajnerica 
appeared,  not  long  ago,  an  article  emphasizing  the  decay  of  home  author- 
ity.    The  conduct  of  our  young  people  has  been  such  as  to  win  us  the 
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contemptuous  name  of  "Youug  America"  whicb  expresses  a  national 
characteristic.       •• 

The  older  people  may  be  criticised  for  the  tendency  to  appear  richer 
and  more  fashionable  than  their  means  will  allow.  Many  homes  that 
could  be  happy  are  otherwise  because  they  have  not  the  money  to  dress 
and  entertain  like  their  neighbors.  A  cultured  heart  and  developed  mind 
seeks  in  a  home  an  atmosphere  of  congeniality  and  rest.  Such  homes  as 
these  are  rare.  When  we  look  about  and  see  so  many  discontented  and 
fnult-tiuding  elders  is  it  any  wonder  why  so  many  girls  and  boys  fly  to 
the  streets  and  other  places  of  amusement. 

The  memories  of  a  happy  home  cling  like  the  odor  of  flowers  to  a  vase. 
They  say  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  my  mother." 
What  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  home  influences  than  this,  coming 
from  a  man  internationally  admired?  Napoleon  saw  the  need  of  good 
mothers  when  he  said,  "What  France  needs  is  better  mothers,  then 
France  will  have  better  sons."  We  are  fast  coming  out  of  the  old  rut  that 
a  woman's  education  should  be  limited  to  the  routine  of  domestic  duty. 
The  higher  her  development  in  arts,  science  and  religion  the  greater  her 
originative  power  to  train  her  children  to  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments. 

Of  course  along  ^ with  her  science,  modern  and  ancient  history,  should 
go  the  knowledge  of  housekeeping.  While  our  girls  are  experimenting 
with  microbes  and  germs  let  them  know  that  a  good  batch  of  light  bread 
depends  on  proper  handling  of  yeast  germs. 

Our  boys  and  girls  should  be  brought  up  with  an  idea  of  self-support. 
Teach  them  the  man  oftener  disgraces  the  profession  4han  profession  the 
man.  Do  not  be  rude  and  coarse  in  correcting  faults  of  children.  Do  not 
break  a  child's  will.  The  will  is  the  power  to  decide  and  execute.  Be 
gentle  but  firm  and  try  to  reason  them  out  of  their  faults  and  try  to  bend 
their  ambitions  in  directions  helpful  to  themselves  and  others. 

SOME  rOXVEMP:xrES  in  and  ABOT^T  THE  HOUSE.' 


BY  MRS.    W.    P.    BECKETT,    AURORA. 


[Read  before  the  D«arborn  County  Farmers*  iDstitute.] 

In  order  to  describe  what  I  would  consider  a  complete  and  conven- 
iently arranged  house,  I  would  necessarily  have  to  commence  with  the 
comer-stone,  yes,  before  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 

The  location  of  the  house  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  In  few  words  it  all  means  the  saving  of  steps. 
Steps  mean  time,  and  time  means  money,  not  only  money,  but  It  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  more,  it  means  weariness,  fatigue  and  premature  old 
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age.  Therefore,  I  say,  we  must  commence  right  No  hoiise  poorly  located 
can  be  made  a  convenient  and  up-to-date  house,  so  that  one  woman  can 
do  the  work  that  has  required  the  labor  of  two. 

I  do  not  think  it  costs  any  more  to  build  a  convenient  house  than  one 
not  so.  I  can  not  enter  into  the  plans  and  details  as  to  size,  style,  etc., 
but  can  only  mention  a  few  points  that  I  think  most  needed.  As  to  location, 
I  would  select  a  place  slightly  elevated,  just  enough  to  Insure  good  drain- 
age, Just  one  «tep  up  from  the  ground  if  possible.  I  would  have  a  cellar 
large  enough  to  be  partitioned  so  that  the  furnace,  vegetable  and  milk 
rooms  would  be  separated. 

The  problem  of  how  to  best  heat  our  farm  homes  is  one  that  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  much  experimenting  in  the  past. 
Economy  is  the  '^watchword"  in  all  undertakings  now,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more'  necessarj'  than  in  the  use  of  fuel.  In  time  past  every  farm  had 
a  surplus  of  timber,  with  no  market  for  it,  and  nothing  but  the  labor  of 
getting  it  ready  was  taken  into  account.  But  it  is  different  now.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  old-fashioned  fireplace  of  our  childhood  days  there  are 
not  very  many  pleasant  memories  found  clustering  about  the  recollections 
called  up  between  the  labor  of  getting  in  the  large  quantity  of  fuel  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  its  never  ceasing  appetite  and  the  frequent  turnings  about 
in  the  fruitless  efforts  to  warm  all  sides  at  once.  The  youngsters  were 
given  a  plenty  to  do  to  develop  their  muscles  without  practicing  any  other 
system  of  gymnastics. 

We  have  had  experience  with  the  different  ways  of  heating.  I  con- 
sider the  furnace  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  and  comforts  of  all  the 
modern  inventions  of  the  house.  We  consider  health  the  most  important 
of  anything  else,  if  we  have  not  health  we  can  not  enjoy  anything  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have.  First  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  ventilate 
the  house.  If  we  depend  upon  regulating  transoms  and  the  lowering  of 
windows,  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  but  the  furnace  is  always  ready. 
I  think  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  jobs  a  mortal  ever  tackled,  is  the 
blacking  of  stoves,  and  of  course  the  furnace  does  away  with  that;  there 
are  no  heavy  stoves  to  move  in  house  cleaning  time,  no  stove  "iiipes  to 
**rufl3e'*  the  temper  of  yOur  husband  (which  is  worth  a  great  deal),  the 
carpets  are  very  much  cleaner  because  no  fuel  is  carried  over  them,  the 
tire  only  has  to  be  looked  after  two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  and  if 
gone  from  home  all  day,  the  house  remains  warm  for  our  home  coming. 
And  the  first  cost  is  but  little  more  than  the  expense  of  providing  the 
necessary  number  of  stoves  to  heat  a  large  house.  Another  convenience 
1  prize  highly  is  the  "dumb-waiter"  or  safe  made  to  operate  from  pantry 
to  cellar— thus  saving  innumerable  steps  into  the  cellar. 

As  to  the  rooms  in  the  house,  I  think  the  kitchen  the  most  important 
In  it  tlie  house-wife,  without  hired  help,  is  compelled  to  spend  a  great 
part  of  her  time.  Its  furnishings  need  not  be  elaborate  or  grand— but 
should  be  such  that  will  make  it  as  handy  as  possible.    The  "kitchen  cabi- 
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net"  is  one,  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  furniture  one  can  buy  for  the 
kitchen ;  It  is  pantry  and  kitchen  table  in  one.  It  is  provided  with  a  roomy 
cupboard  at  the  top,  intended  to  contain  the  baking  powder,  soda,  spices, 
flavoring,  etc.;  below  this  are  several  drawers  which  are  verj'^  nice  for 
napkins,  towels,  wash  cloths,  etc.  Below  this  is  a  generous  open  shelf 
where  articles  can  be  placed  which  are  desirable  to  have  at  hand  at  all 
times,  such  as  cans  of  tea,  coffee,  pepper  and  salt  and  a  soap  dish.  There 
is  also  a  row  of  brass  hooks  to  be  used  for  the  egg-beater,  kitchen  spoons, 
meat  fork.  Just  below  the  table  is  the  breadboard  and  also  meat  board.  On 
below  is  swinging  bins,  which  will  hold  about  75  pounds  of  flour,  meal 
and  sugar.  It  takes  up  no  more  room  than  the  ordinary  kitchen  table.  By 
t>iis  I  think  more  steps  may  be  saved  than  any  other  one  article;  one  can 
almost  get  a  meal  standing  at  one  place  without  going  here  and  there  to 
get  the  necessary  utensils.  The  above  description  is  of  the  Hoosier  Kit- 
chen Cabinet.    Of  course  I  am  partial  to  that. 

The  task  of  washing  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  proper  preparation? 
are  made  for  laundry  work.  A  house  without  a  wash-room  is  surely  in- 
complete, and  a  farm  house  more  than  any  other  requires  one.  The  room 
need  not  be  large,  but  arranged  especially  for  the  work.  If  possible  the 
water  should  be  piped  to  the  room  and  a  drain  should  be  provided;  the 
latter  is  very  necessary.  The  tubs  should  be  stationary  with  a  drain-pipe 
leading  from  each.  In  this  way  all  lifting  of  tubs  is  avoided.  Hard  and 
soft  water  in  the  kitchen  is  another  great  comfort,  especially  in  winter. 
This  may  all  seem  too  •*citified,"  and  beyond  the  reach  of  farmers.  But 
why  not  the  farmer^s  M'ife  have  as  many  conveniences  as  the  city  woman? 
In  fact  she  has  greater  need  for  them  as  her  time  is  most  all  taken  up  with 
home  duties.  These  conveniences  would  so  much  aid  her  in  her  work. 
When  we  l^arn  of  the  very  scant  supply  of  utensils  of  many  of  our  house- 
wives* kitchens,  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  growing  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  house-work.  Give  the  average  woman  a  modern  kitchen  and  I  have  no 
fear  but  she  will  keep  the  house  looking  like  a  model.  This  is  a  progres- 
sive age,  and  we  are,  if  not,  ought  to  be  a  progressive  people.  The  busy 
house-wife  is  ever  looking  for  easier  and  better  ways  of  doing  her  house- 
work. Don't  drudge  every  minute  of  your  life  away,  make  life  -as  easy  as 
possible.  Your  husband  has  the  newest  plows,  the  latest  binder,  or  the 
best  mower,  he  understands  how  to  put  in  his  corn  the  easiest  and  best 
way  to  plant  his  potatoes,  which  Is  the  very  thing  he  should  do.  Why  not 
his  wife  make  home-making  an  art,  a  profession?  One  other  room  of 
great  importance  I  wish  to  mention  is  a  sewing-room.  I  would  prefer 
quite  a  small  room,  the  floor  to  be  covered  with  matting,  which  is  easily 
brushed  up  and  makes  but  little  dust,  plenty  of  light,  a  row  of  ward- 
robe hooks  across  one  end  on  which  to  hang  unfinished  garments.  This 
room  I  think  very  necessary,  for  it  has  been  my  experience  to  have  to  stop 
sewing  most  any  time  and  look  after  other  duties  that  demanded  imme- 
diate attention.    Having  a  room  of  this  kind  we  can  close  the  door  behind 
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US  and  our  work  pan  remain  undisturbed.  All  these  above  mentioned 
conveniences  are  very  necessary  and  if  when  building,  the  house-wife  will 
insist  upon  having  th^m,  they  will  be  forthcoming.  Thus  woman  should 
learn  to  perform  her  work  the  easiest  way,  that  which  is  jnost  beneficial 
and  essential  to  herself  and  those  about  her.  As  to  the  other  rooms  in 
the  house,  if  you  will  make  your  sitting-rooms  and  parlors  art  galleries, 
a  museum,  a  furniture  warehouse,  a  toy  shop  and  a  World's  Fair.  I 
think  a  great  many  of  our  adornments  only  increase  our  care  and  work, 
say  nothing  of  the  expense,  my  idea  of  a  room  is  very  few  "bric-a-brac," 
in  fact  a  very  limited  amount  of  furnishings  In  each  room. 

I  have  in  mind  a  home  where  every  nook  and  corner  is  filled  with 
pictures,  cushions,  toys  and  ornaments  of  most  every  description.  I 
heard  a  young  lady  say  who  had  made  quite  a  visit  there,  that  it  took 
about  twice  as  long  to  sweep  and  dust  that  house  as  any  other  two  ordi- 
nary ones.  All  such  things  make  perfect  harbors  for  spiders,  dust,  etc. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  our  walls  should  be  bare,  our  chairs  cushion- 
less,  what  I  mean  is  to  do  away  with  such  an  elaborate  amount  of  such 
things.  Therefore  do  not  come  around  the  "den"  of  man  wailing  that 
"woman's  work"  is  never  done,  and  that  you  have  no  time  to  read  or  for 
self  improvement,  but  go  to  the  mirror  and  make  faces  at  the  responsible 
person.  (Make  just  as  sweet  and  comely  a  face  as  you  can;  your  children 
will  -enjoy  it.  Supt.  of  Insts.)  We  see  many  pleasant  country  homes 
with  long  verandas,  we  get  occasional  glimpses  of  lace-curtained  windows, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  blinds  are  all  down;  there  are  pieces  of  porch 
furniture,  but  alas!  no  one  sits  there.  We  notice  that  the  dwellers  live  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  I  presume  to  keep  the  files  out  in  summer  and 
the  coal  dust  in  winter.  Occasionally  the  house-mother  is  seen  boiling  soap 
in  the  back  yard  in  spring  time  or  stirring  apple  butter  in  early  fall— all 
this  is  w^ell  meant  for  they  wish  to  be  saving,  but  does  it  all  pay?  1 
think  not.  Whatever  is  too  good  to  use,  I  do  not  want  to  buy.  I  believe 
in  enjoying  what  we  have.  The  farmer  and  his  family  can  be  the  hap- 
piest of  people  while  at  eventide  they  can  gather  about  the  hearthstone 
and  by  means  of  the  many  good  books  and  magazines  seek  that  refinment 
which  will  bear  fruit  for  God  and  man  in  the  great  future. 

My  subject  says  conveniences  in  and  about  the  house.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  said  about  in  the  house  I  fear  I  will  not  get  very  far  outside 
the  house.  There  is  one  building  outside  I  would  have  as  close,  and  as 
near  on  a  level  with  the  kitchen  door  as  possible,  and  that  is  a  cold-stor- 
age room  or  sawdust  cellar  as  commonly  called.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  use  of  them  and  can  not  speak  enough  of  their  value,  for 
milk  and  butter  in  summer  and  for  fruit  in  winter.  The  construction  of 
which  is  familiar  with  all.  There  are  many  things  that  could  be  said 
about  walks,  etc.,  and  the  surroundings  outside,  but  time  will  not  permit 
When  we  get  discouraged  and  think  our  work  hard  and  monotonous.  Just 
look  back  a  score  or  so  of  years  to  the  time  of  our  grandparents,  when  we 
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compare  the  conveniences  and  improvements  of  our  day  and  age  with 
their  way  of  living,  as  now  the  sewing  machine  occupies  the  place  of  the 
loom,  the  spinning  wheels  have  long  since  found  a  place  in  the  garret, 
of  the  carding  factory  nothing  remains  but  a  few  rotting  timbers,  over 
and  around  which  the  waters  of  Big  Flatrock  murmur.  Again  I  will  say 
in  conclusion  our  homes  are  what  we  make  them.  What  tender  associa- 
tions are  linked  with  the  very  word  home.  To  the  little  child  home  Is  his 
world— he  knows  no  other.  Ask  the  man  of  mature  years,  whose  brow 
is  furrowed  by  care,  ask  him  what  is  home.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  a  place 
of  rest,  a  haven  of  content.  Ask  the  lone  wanderer  as  he  plods  his 
weary  way,  bent  with  the  weight  of  years  and  white  with  the  frosts  of 
age.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  a  green  spot  in  memory,  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.    Therefore,  let  us  strive  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  name— home. 


"HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  FARM  HOME. 


j» 


BY  MISS  MATTIE  D.   CATO,  HUNTINGBURG. 


[Extract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Dubois  County  Farmers'  Institute.] 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  grow."  We  are  organized  beings, 
and  as  such  are  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws  or  rules  of  action  in  our 
relation  to  the  elements  that  surround  us.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to 
these  elements  we  will  find  that  of  "beauty"  an  essential  one. 

Beauty  is  admired  by  all  nations  and  by  all  people.  It  is  a  charm  that 
is  attractive  to  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  and 
the  bad.  It  is  praised,  loved  and  desired  by  all.  It  is  valued  above  the 
"philosopher's  stone,"  or  the  "fabled  fountain  of  youth." 

Genius,  art  and  nature  combined  beautify  the  home.  It  is  our  purpose 
in  this  paper  to  present  a  few  ideas  by  which  these  may  be  combined  in 
beautifying  the  farm  home.  Home,  what  is  it?  Webster  says  home  is 
one's  dwelling  house.  Shall  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  definition? 
Does  not  home  mean  more  to  us  than  simply  a  place  of  habitation? 
Neither  do  four  walls  make  a  home.  Nay,  more  than  this  is  required.  It 
means  a  generous  supply  of  Nature's  bounties,  carefully  arranged  and 
tended;  it  means  intelligence  nt  the  workstand,  it  means  diligence  at  the 
book.  It  means  love  at  the  hearth,  it  means  devotion  at  the  altar. 

Beauty  is  that  assemblage  of  graces,  or  that  proportion  of  parts  which 
pleases  the  senses,  especially  the  eye  or  the  ear.  IxK)k  at  the  delicate 
tints  and  the  exquisite  beauty  with  which  nature  has  embellished  the  rose 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field.  The  skill  of  the  artist  can  not  equal  her  in 
her  works  of  beauty.  Thus  by  combining  skill  and  labor  with  the  work  of 
nature  very  effective  results  can  be  obtained.    (Parts  omitted.) 

The  yard  ought  to  be  sloping  from  the  house.    A  neat  low  fence,  well 
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painted,  surrounding  it.  A  few  choice  trees,  evergreen  and  shade  trees, 
some  shrubs  and  a  generous  supply  of  flowers,  including  roses,  especially 
the  choice  roses  of  fall,  and  surrounding  each  of  these  a  carpet  of  blue 
grass,  will  make  a  picturesque  scenery  of  the  yard. 

Having  completed  the  outside  of  our  home,  let  us  pass  over  Its 
threshold  and  see  what  is  found  on  the  inside.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
cleanliness  is  noticed  throughout,  for  it  Is  an  essential  to  beauty  at  all 
times.  We  can  well  apply  the  following  quotation  from  Shakespeare  in 
furnishing  our  home:  "Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy."  The 
furniture  need  not  be  costly.  It  should  harmonize  with  the  outside  con- 
dition and  appearance  of  the  house.  Neither  should  there  l>e  an  over- 
supply  of  it,  for  that  only  makes  more  work  to  keep  it  in  a  presentable 
appearance.  Pictures  should  be  few  and  well  chosen.  Many  people 
have  yet  to  learn  that  beauty  does  not  depend  upon  complexity  and 
prodigality,  and  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fashions. 

Savages  and  half-civilized  people  delight  in  multiplicity;  the  more 
tattooing,  the  more  earrings  and  nose  rings,  the  greater  the  beauty  In 
their  judgment.  **0h,  but  we  want  to  change  the  pictures  about,"  some- 
body says;  "it  is  so  monotonous  to  have  always  tlie  same  things  in  tlio 
same  place."  If  the  room  is  once  really  beautiful  it  ought  not  to  Ik? 
changed.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  People  change  their 
parlor  furnishings  simply  because  the  decorative  effect  is  never  quite 
right.  -Walls  are  decorated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enhancing  their  beauty. 
It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  add  tliat  whatever  is  placed  upon  them 
should  be  beautiful.  The  subject  of  a  picture  may  be  unimpeachable, 
but  unless  the  picture  Itself  is  a  thing  of  beauty  it  has  no  place  upon  the 
walls  of  our  home.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  few  good  pictures  for  use  in 
the  home  decoration:  Sistine  Madonna,  Christmas  Chimes,  The  Gleaners, 
Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  The  Water  Carriers,  Washington,  Virgin.  In- 
fant Jesus,  St  John,  and  Portrait  of  His  Mother.     (Omissions.) 

Pot  flowers  is  another  aid  in  beautifying  the  inside  of  a  home.  Have 
a  palm  or  two,  some  ferns,  a  begonia,  choice  chrysanthemtims,  etc.,  placed 
at  the  windows  or  on  the  table  in  some  appropriate  part  of  the  room. 
These  are  especially  helpful  during  the  gloomy  winter  months.  We  may 
have  all  the  things  si)oken  of  in  this  paper,  but  if  we  have  not  cheerful- 
ness in  our  home  it  is  not  really  beautiful. 

Last?  Yes,  but  not  least.  Cheerfulness  is  like  a  sunny  day;  it  sheds 
brightness  on  everything  around  us.  No  trait  of  character  Is  more  valu- 
able or  more  productive  of  happiness  than  Is  cheerfulness;  it  lightens  our 
burdens,  multiplies  our  friends,  and  promotes  our  health.  Cheerfulness 
makes  the  air  seem  more  balmy,  the  sky  clearer,  and  even  the  sunshine 
more  beautiful:  while  gloominess  is  a  mildew  that  blights  our  talents, 
blasts  our  hapi)lness  and  beclouds  our  life. 
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AN  IDEAL  HOME. 


BY  NELLIE  SHUGART  DAVIS,  MARION. 


[Read  before  the  Grant  Ooanty  Farmers'  InBtitate.] 

"Home,"  says  the  Rev.  Rnfus  AV.  Clark,  "is  one  of  the  blessings  that 
has  escaped  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  It  is  the  oasis  of  the  moral  desert 
that  surrounds  us.  It  is  the  morning  star  of  our  existence,  and  the  even- 
ing star  of  our  declining  years.  It  is  the  rainbow  upon  the  stormcloud 
that  tells  us  of  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  tempests  of  misfortune  and  calam- 
ity. Its  pleasures  remain  when  all  other  sources  of  worldly  happiness  are 
dried  up.  Its  love  and  sympathy  continue  when  all  beside  is  neglect  or 
cold  indifference." 

Such  may  be  said  of  an  ideal  home.  * 

The  underlying  principles  of  such  a  home  rest  primarily  upon  love 
and  congenial  relations.  The  harmony  and  happiness  of  a  home  results 
from  harmony  between  husband  and  wife. 

If  loving  and  beloved  destiny  united  with  worthy  companion  rejoicing 
will  result  and  life's  journey  will  be.  accompanied  with  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction and  delight  unfelt  before  which  will  often  be  renewed. and  daily 
prove  as  the  living  waters  from  some  perennial  spring. 

Courteous  demeanor  and  kindly  words  belong  to  a  well  ordered  home. 
A  smile  costs  nothing  and  exerts  a  wholesome  Influence.  Study  how  to 
please,  and  avoid  that  which  gives  needless  pain  to  others.  Always  grant 
a  favor  when  asked,  unless  yoti  have  a  reasonbale  excuse  for  refusing, 
in  which  case  refuse  kindly.  "One  should  be  polite  at  home,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  advantage  abroad  but  that  you  might  render 
yourself  and  your  home  happy  and  agreeable." 

In  the  well  organized  ideal  there  must  be  mutual  forbearance. 

"The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 
Something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive." 

As  some  one  has  said,  "If  there  be  proper  forbearance  and  mutual 
condescension  these  points  of  Individuality  will  break  the  monotony  of 
sameness  and  form  a  wholesome  and  pleasing  variety  and  will  by  no 
means  impair  the  essence  of  true  union." 

Be  confiding  one  toward  the  other.  There  should  be  no  uncommuni- 
cated  secrets.  The  third  party  is  disturbing.  "Confidence  when  once 
broken,  like  broken  chinaware,is  rarely  ever  completely  repaired.  Every- 
thing that  would  intend  to  impair  it  should  be  studiously  avoided." 

Self-control  is  the  secret  to  all  true  greatness. 
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"The  government  of  one's  self  is  the  only  true  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual." 

It  is  length  of  patience  and  endurance  and  forbearance  that  so  much 
of  what  is  called  good  in  mankind  and  womankind,  is  shown. 

Self-control  is  the  root  of  all  virtues. 

"In  supremacy  of  self-control,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "consists  one 
of  the  perfections  of  ideal  man.  Not  to  be  Impulsive,  nor  to  be  spurred 
hither  and  thither  by  each  desire  that  in  turn  comes  uppermost,  but  to  be 
self-restrained,  self-balanced,  governed  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  feelings 
in  counsel  assembled  before  whom  every  action  shall  have  been  fully 
debated  and  calmly  determined,  that  it  is  education,  moral,  education  at 
least,  strives  to  produce."-  Thus  the  best  regulated  home  is  always  that 
which  in  discipline  is  the  most  perfect  and  yet  where  it  is  the  least  felt. 
Those  subject  to  self-control  yield  themselves  to  it  unconsciously,  and 
though  it  shapes  and  forms  the  whole  character  until  the  life  becomes 
chrystalized  in  habit,  the  influence  thus  exercised  is  for  the  most  part 
unseen  and  almost  unfelt. 

The  ideal  pair  will  gauge  their  expenses  by  their  revenues,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  systematic  care  to  avoid  all  waste  and  extravagance.  Let  not 
the  allurements  of  fashion  tempt  you  to  go  beyond  living  within  your 
means. 

In  order  to  continue  the  courtship,  the  ideal  husband  and  wife  will 
not  conceal  their  love.  The  wife  will  cultivate  the  modesty  and  delicacy 
of  her  youth,  and  cultivate  her  personal  attractiveness,  as  she  did  not 
win  her  husband  by  an  untidy  appearance.  She  will  cultivate  physical 
beauty  by  keeping  her  hair  in  perfect  training,  knowing  that  cleanliness 
and  good  taste  will  attract  now  as  formerly.  She  will  study  her  husband's 
character  and  seek  to  please,  always  greeting  him  with  a  smile  of  wel- 
come. The  husband  in  return  will  take  his  wife  with  him  into  society, 
study  to  keep  her  young,  consult  with  her  in  regard  to  his  business  rela- 
tions, show  his  love,  avoid  habitual  absence  from  home  during  evenings, 
make  himself  helpful  by  thoughtfulness,  and  seek  to  express  his  will  by 
suggestions,  not  by  commands. 

Among  the  essentials  of  an  ideal  home  are  spiritual,  moral,  mental 
and  physical  development.  Under  the  first  named  I  would  say  religion 
sheds  heavenly  light  and  true  happiness  upon  our  earthly  pathway.  When 
dark  clouds  assail  us,  when  discouraging  billows  roll,  when  we  are  seem- 
ingly rendered  independent  of  earthly  props  or  aids,  our  faith  in  Christ 
furnishes  us  support  as  nothing  else  can.  When  duty  calls  us  to  places 
where  danger  may  assail  or  death  may  threaten,  why  should  we  fear  to 
face  any  foe  in  labors  to  elevate  humanity,  as  long  as  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  there  is  willingness  and  ability  in  Him  who  says  "Go,  I  am  with 
you  alway."  Let  us  acknowledge  His  divine  guidance  and  sustaining 
power  openly. 

Second— "Ye  must  be  born  again  is  the  experimental  foundation  of 
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all  true  morality."  The  standard  of  purity  In  conversation,  in  dress  and 
habit  cannot  be  raised  too  high. 

The  Ideal  home  testifies  to  a  high  and  noble  origin.  Stand  upon  your 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  dare  to  do  right. 

Thirdly— The  ideal  home  stands  for  education,  because  the  educated 
mind  views  the  word  in  a  truer  phase  of  its  existence.  It  places  our  sons 
and  daughters  on  a  higher  plane  and  prepares  them  for  positions  of  honor 
and  rank.  An  education  elevates  and  expands  the  mind,  it  is  upbuilding, 
it  is  a  benefit,  and  it  Is  a  foundation  to  success.  It  brings  out  the  best 
in  man  and  woman,  and  tones  down  the  worst. 

"  *Tls  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Fourthly— By  the  exercise  of  good  practical  common  sense  much  can 
be  done  for  the  physical  development  within  the  precincts  of  our  home. 
It  costs  no  outlay  of  labor  or  money  to  air  a  chamber  or  to  bathe  the  body, 
thus  establishing  habits  which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  health.  Deep 
breathing,  delsarte  exercise,  wholesome  food,  fresh  air  and  sleep  at 
regular  hours  are  indispensable  to  physical  development. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  home  is  the  proper  culture  of 
children.  Someone  has  wisely  said  "the  education  of  a  child  should  begin 
twenty-five  years  before  its  birth."  It  would  be  well  for  every  father  and 
mother  to  consider  this  statement.  The  unborn  child  is  afiTected  by  the 
thoughts  and  surroundings  of  the  mother,  hence  it  Is  necessary  that  proper 
qualities  of  mind,  character  and  health  exist  while  the  child  is  in  the 
embryo  stage,  that  the  proper  transmission  take  place. 

"Maternity,  when  it  exists  at  the  call  of  the  wife  and  is  gratefully 
received  but  binds  her  heart  more  tenderly  and  devotedly  to  her  husband. 
As  the  father  of  her  child  he  stands  before  her  invested  with  new  beauty 
and  dignity.  She  loves  and  honors  him  because  he  has  crowned  her  with 
the  glory  of  a  mother.  Maternity  to  her,  instead  of  being  repulsive  is  a 
diadem  of  beauty,  a  crown  of  rejoicing  and  deep  and  tender  and  self- 
forgetting  are  her  love  and  reverence  for  him  who  has  placed  it  upon 
}ier  brow.  How  noble,  how  august,  how  beautiful  when  thus  bestowed 
and  received." 

As  It  Is  mainly  in  the  home  that  the  heart-  Is  opened,  the  habits 
formed,  the  Intellect  awakened  and  character  unfolded  for  good  or  evil, 
It  is  essential  that  the  parents  of  the  Ideal  home  be  united  In  their  efforts 
to  train  their  children  properly.  They  should  govern  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  punish  as  little  as  possible,  and  let  gentleness  characterize  every  act 
of  authority.  They  should  guard  modesty,  protect  purity,  and  emphasize 
Integrity.  Do  not  manifest  Impatience,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  lose  your 
temper  or  speak  excitedly,  guard  your  manner  and  tone.  Do  not  use  pro- 
fanity or  vulgar  terms,  do  not  contradict,  do  not  tell  Impure  stories,  avoid 
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exaggeration,  avoid  fault-finding,  and  in  everything  strive  to  set  a  worthy 
example. 

In  the  language  of  another  "that  training  which  is  first  of  all  committed 
to  you  fathers  and  mothers,  and  which  cannot  be  wholly  delegated  to 
others  so  long  as  your  children  are  within  the  compass  of  your  influence 
is  that  which  comprehends  their  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  natures. 
That  education  and  discipline  that  neglects' either  the  body,  the  mind  or 
the  heart  is  seriously  defective." 

"The  ideal  parents  will  be  united  upon  guarding  them  from  every- 
thing that  would  tend  tx>  unsettle  their  minds  on  the  great  question  of 
Christianity  and  the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible." 

Guard  them  against  evil  associates,  realizing  the  truth  o't  the  adage, 
**If  you  always  live  with  those  who  are  lame  you  will  yourself  learn  to 
limp." 

Teach  them  that  "without  reputation  gold  has  no  value,  birth  no 
distinction,  station  no  dignity,  beauty  no  charm,  age  no  reverence;  without 
it  every  treasure  imi)overishes,  every  grace  deforms,  every  dignity  de- 
grades, and  all  the  arts  and  the  accomplishments  of  life  stand,  like  the 
beacon  blaze  upon  a  rock  warning  the  world  that  its  approach  is  danger- 
ous, that  its  contact  is  death." 

Command  the  respect  of  your  cliildren,  and  there  will  be  no  question 
as  to  obedience.  Study  the  problems  that  come  up  daily  in  your  home, 
remembering  your  future  happiness  and  the  future  welfare  of  your  chil- 
dren depend  upon  it. 

Luke  Woodard  says:  "The  hallowed  influences  of  home  will  live  long 
after  the  voice  of  the  father  and  motlfer  are  hushed  in  death.  Those  in- 
fluences, if  they  have  been  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  will  then  be  like 
a  golden  chain  let  down  from  the  skies  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  children 
toward  that  home  above  to  which  a  loved  father  and  mother  have  gone 
before.  How  soon  will  the  brief  time  that  thus  separates  the  loved  of 
earth  from  the  loved  in  heaven  pass  away." 

"Oh  how  sweet  it  will  be  in  that  beautiful  land. 
So  free  from  all  sorrow  and  pain; 
\^      With  songs  on  our  lips  and  with  harps  in  our  hands, 
To  meet  one  another  again." 


DISEASES  OP  SWINE. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  aid  in  understanding  diseases,  we 
divide  them  into  three  classes— sporadic,  contagious  and  infectious.  This 
classification  is  purely  arbitrary  and  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Sporadic  diseases  are  those  which  have  no  one  constant  cause. 
A  variety  of  causes  may  produce  the  same  disease.  Colic,  diarrhoea, 
rheumatism,  colds,  etc.,  are  types  of  sporadic  diseases.    Colic,  for  exam- 
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pie,  may  be  caused  by  a  change  of  food,  by  green  food,  by  spoiled  food, 
by  watering  when  the  animal  is  too  warm,  by  contaminated  water,  by 
drugs,  by  exhaustion,  by  exposure,  by  worms  and  other  causes.  There 
Is  no  single  cause  for  colic,  colds  or  any  other  sporadic  disease.  In 
sporadic  diseases  the  disease  can  not  be  conveyed  from  one  animal  to 
another,  as  there  is  no  specific  germ  or  any  organism  acting.  If  several 
other  animals  are  affected  alike  at  the  same  time  it  is  because  all  have 
been  subject  to  lllte  causes  and  not  because  it  has  spread  from  one  to 
another.  As  a  rule,  only  one,  or  a  few  animals  of  a  stable  herd  or  flock 
are  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  spread. 

Contagious  diseases  are  those  which  are  always  produced  by  the  same 
cause  and  the  causative  factor  may  be  communicated  from  one  animal  to 
another  of  the  same  species,  or  in  some  cases  to  animals  of  different 
species.  When  we  speak  of  strictly  contagious  diseases  we  usually  have 
reference  to  those  due  to  germs,  or  animal  life  that  are  normally  par- 
asitic and  do  not  live  or  multiply  outside  the  body,  and  which  require 
comparatively  close  contact  in  order  to  spread*  Distance  or  a  long  lapse 
of  time  between  the  coming  of  animals  to  the' same  place  are  sufllcient 
to  prevent  the  spread.  In  other  words  the  germ  does  not  pass  an  In- 
definite distance  between  the  animals  or  live  for  a  long  time  outside  the 
animal's  body.  As  examples  of  this  disease,  we  have  sheep  scab,  tape 
worms,  glanders,  pleuro-pneumonia,  etc.  In  the  case  of  sheep  scab,  the 
cause  Is  always  the  scab  mite;  it  can  not  tra\'%l  alone  and  will  not  live  In 
the  pens,  in  the  cars,  on  the  fences  or  other  objects  with  which  the  dis- 
eased sheep  may  come  in  contact  for  a  long  time.  Therefore  sheep  sep- 
arated by  a  roadway,  or  flocks  using  the  pens  where  diseased  ^heep  have 
been  some  months  prior  do  not  become  affected.  Pleuro-pneumonia  in 
9attle  is  also  a  contagious  disease,  and  at  one  time  had  a  good  foothold  In 
this  country.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  germ  does  not  live  long  out- 
side the  body  and  only  carried  by  contact  or  artificial  means.  It  was 
eradicated  by  destroying  all  that  were  affected  and  disinfecting  tlie 
places  where  it  had  been.  Glanders  among  horses  is  also  contagious,  as  It 
is  only  spread  by  contact  or  close  association.  All  strictly  contagious 
diseases  are  controllable  and  could  be  exterminated  by  united  efforts. 
The  drastic  measures  used  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneumonia  would  stamp 
out  sheep  scab  in  a  short  time. 

Infectious  diseases  are  those  caused  by  some  Ri)ecial  agent  or  parasite. 
and  the  cause  may  live  and  multiply  outside  the  body.  Infectious  dis- 
eases may  be  and  frequently  are  contagious.  Some  infectious  diseases, 
however,  are  not  contagious.  The-  line  separating  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  is  not  very  clear.  The  distinction  is  largely  one  of  de- 
gree. Among  the  types  of  infectious  diseases  we  have  lump  jaw  and 
blackleg  of  cattle,  distemper  and  influenza  of  horses,  cholera  and  swine 
plague  In  hogs,  and  roup  In  poultry.  True  lump  jaw  in  cattle  is  always 
caused  by  the  ray  fungus.    The  fungus  is  obtained  upon  the  food  which 
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the  animal  takes,  but  the  disease  Is  rarely  spread  from  the  discharges 
from  the  wound.  Blackleg  is  obtained  from  the  pasture  or  forage,  the 
germs  being  known  to  live  for  a  long  time  outside  of  the  body.  In- 
fluenza and  strangles  occur  in  epidemics  because  the  germs  live  outside 
the  body  and  under  favorable  climatic  conditions  develop  generally,  thus 
causing  widespread  outbreaks  at  the  same  time.  Hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague  are  both  infectious  and  contagious,  the  germs  live  outside  the 
body  and  no  amount  of  separation  of  herds  will  ever  stamp  out  the  dis- 
ease. It  only  decreases  the  number  of  cases.  The  germs  of  tetanus  or 
lockjaw  are  to  be  found  growing  in  the  soil,  but  do  not  cause  trouble 
unless  accidentally  introduced  into  a  closed  wound.  Infectious  diseases 
can  not  be  wholly  controlled  because  the  occurrence  In  an  animal  is  not 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  germ.  Some  may  be  prevented  by  vaccina- 
tion, as  blackleg,  and  some  have  been  gi-eatly  reduced  by  learning  the 
habits  of  the  germs  outside  of  the  body  and  making  these  places  uncon- 
genial to  their  growth. 

The  Causes  of  Disease.— The  causes  of  disease  are  the  indirect  or  pre- 
disposing causes  and  the  direct  or  exciting  causes.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  many  factors  which  tend  to  render  the  body  more  susceptible 
or  to  favor  the  presence  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  exciting  cause  is  the 
specific  agent  or  the  thing  that  introduces  the  disease.  To  illustrate,  an 
animal  having  a  narrow,  pinched  chest  may  be  in  health,  but  when  sub- 
jected to  the  same  conditions  as  its  companions  it  contracts  disease  while 
they  do  not.  The  lessened  lung  capacity  has  rendered  the  animal  sus- 
ceptible. Hogs  pastured  on  high  dry  ground  and  fed  on  clean  feeding 
floors  are  comparatively  free  from  intestinal  worms;  hogs  pastured  upon 
low,  wet  ground  and  in  the  mud  are  frequently  infested  with  worms.  In 
this  case  the  low,  damp  pasture  has  been  favorable  to  the  parasite,  and 
therefore  made  it  possible  to  do  harm.  In  one  case  the  predisposing 
cause  was  in  the  animal;  in  the  other,  without. 

Among  the  causes  of  disease  we  may  briefly  consider  the  following: 

Age.— Young  animals  are  more  subject  to  attacks  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  than  old.  White  scours,  suppurative  joint  disease  and 
infectious  sore  mouths  are  diseases  of  the  first  few  days  or  weeks. 
Thumps  occur  early.  Cholera  occurs  with  much  greater  virulence  in 
those  under  six  months  of  age  than  in  the  older.  Lung  worms  or  whoop- 
ing cough  occurs  between  two  and  four  months.  Swine  plague  attacks 
the  older  hogs.  Trichinae  likewise  more  often  occurs  in  mature  animals. 
As  a  rule,  the  young  are  more  subject  to  acute  diseases  and  the  old  to 
chronic  troubles. 

Sex.— The  matter  of  sex  has  little  bearing  on  the  diseases  of  swine 
other  than  those  due  to  farrowing. 

Breed.— The  matter  of  breed  is  of  less  importance  in  the  diseases  of 
swine  than  in  other  domestic  animals.  Some  breeds  are  more  active  than 
others,   and  thereby  seem  to  have  increased  resistive  powers  to  some 
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tj-oubles.  For  example,  active  pigs  seldom  have  tbumps.  It  Is  the  lazy, 
fat  fellows  that  are  particularly  susceptible. 

Care  and  Feeding.— These  are  factors  of  great  importance.  The  feed> 
ing  of  unsuitable  foods,  as  city  swill;  dirty,  sour  slop;  those  containing 
large  quantities  of  soaps;  feeding  too  heavily  when  too  young;  feeding 
full  rations  of  green  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  ready;  feeding  cotton  seed; 
feeding  with  too  limited  exercise;  pasturing  upon  clover  sod,  where  there 
are  many  grub  worms,  and  upon  land  known  to  be  infected  with  para- 
Rites,  are  all  factors  contributing  to  some  forms  of  disease. 

Shelter.— Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
exposure  to  storms,  etc.,  all  have  their  effect.  Piling  under  straw  stacks 
and  hot  sheds  predisposes  to  pneumonia.  Lying  in  damp  beds  cause  skin 
troubles.  The  hog  does  not  need  a  great  deal  of  shelter,  but  needs  that 
dry  and  comfortable. 

Location.— Sometimes  the  difference  of  a  few  rods  makes  the  difference 
between  having  disease  in  a  herd  and  not  having  it.  A  dry,  protected  site 
is  always  preferable  to  one  in  the  open  or  low. 

Water  Supply.— The  work  of  this  station  has  been  such  as  to  prove 
that  only  well  water,  deep  well  water  from  a  tubular  well,  can  be  recom- 
mended for  all  kinds  of  farm  animals.  This  applies  with  possibly  greater 
force  to  the  hog  than  to  any  other  class,  because  cholera,  a  water-borne 
disease,  is  the  principal  scourge.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the  re- 
verse conditiou  prevails. 

Previous  Disease.- The  effect  of  one  attack  of  one  infectious  disease 
as  a  rule  confers  immunity  against  a  subsequent  attack.  This  is  not 
true  of  all,  but  of  many.  One  attack  of  cholera  will  not  give  complete 
immunity,  but  does  reduce  the  chances  of  a  second  attack.  The  effect 
of  one  disease  may  weaken  a  part  and  make  the  animal  susceptible  to 
some  other  trouble,  as  lung  worms  may  make  it  easy  to  acquire  pneu- 
monia. 

Vital  Causes.- The  vital  causes  are  all  living  organisms,  either  plant 
or  animal,  that  act  as  parasites  at  any  stage  of  their  existence.  They 
may  be  either  accessory  or  direct  causes.  The  animal  parasites  are  lice, 
intestinal  worms,  flukes,  trichinae,  etc.  The  plant  parasites  are  nearly  all 
bacteria;  the  cause  of  cholera,  swine  plague,  scours,  joint  disease,  sore 
mouth,  etc.  They  may  act  as  accessory  causes,  as  the  lung  worm  may 
prepare  the  way  for  pneumonia,  or  directly  cause  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
cholera  germ. 

Diagnosis  and  Symptoms.— In  examining  a  hog  the  behavior,  appear- 
ance, general  conditions  and  surroundings  must  all  be  taken  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  grouping  of  symptoms  into  signs  of  disease  is  not  as  difficult  in 
the  hog  as  it  is  ^n  some  of  the  other  farm  animals,  but  in  order  to  recog- 
nise deviation  from  the  normal,  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
the  animal,  the  structure  and  the  physiological  functions  of  the  body, 
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or  at  least  possess  a  practical  knowletige  of  these  things.  Swine  breeders 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  learn  this  from  personal  observation;  with- 
out this  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  care  for  or  treat  hogs  in  an  Intelli- 
gent manner  when  sick. 

The  general  symptoms,  those  affecting  the  entire  system,  inform  us 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  outset  and  during  the  progress  of 
a  disease.  Thus  we  have  the  symptoms  connected  with  (a)  the  pulse; 
(b)  the  mucous  membranes;  (c)  the  respirations;  (d)  the  body  temperature; 
(e)  the  surface  of  the  body;  (f)  the  secretions  and  the  excretions:  (g)  the 
nervous  system. 

All  of  the  general  symptoms  manifested  by  the  hog  are  seldotn  con» 
sidered  either  In  the  diagnosis  or  the  treatment  of  disease.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  when  treating  valuable  stock  hogs  why  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  animal  should  not  be  of  the  same  importance 
as  in  the  treatment  of  other  domestic  animals;  unless  the  hog  is  quiet 
or  can  be  handled,  this  is  impossible. 

The  pulse  can  be  easily  taken  in  the  hog  from  the  femoral  artery  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  artery  crosses  this  region  in  an  oblique 
direction  and  is  quite  superficial  toward  the  anterior  and  lower  part.  The 
normal  of  pulse  beats  per  minute  is  usually  estimated  at  about  seventy 
to  eighty.  In  young  pigs,  and  when  exercised  or  excited,  the  rate  is 
much  higher. 

The  following  varieties  of  pulse  are  recognized  in  disease:  Frequent 
or  Infrequent,  quick  or  slow,  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft,  and  regular  or 
intermittent.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  has  reference  to  the  number 
of  pulsations  per  minute;  quick  or  slow  to  the  time  required  for  the  pulse 
wave  to  pass  under  the  finger;  large  or  small  to  the  volume  of  blood  that 
passes  at  each  beat;  hard  or  soft  to  the  sense  of  feeling  while  passing 
under  the  fingers;  and  regular  or  intermittent  to  the  interv^als  between 
the  beats.  There  may  be  a  number  of  beats  regular  and  in  time  and  then 
the  missing  of  one  or  two,  or  there  may  be  an  acceleration  of  a  few 
beats.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  may  also  be  Judged  by  placing 
the  hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  and  as  nearly  over  the  heart  as 
possible. 

The  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  When  at  rest  they  will  vary  from  ten  to  twenty;  if  warm  or 
excited  and  during  exercise,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred.  In  hogs,  normal 
respirations  are  frequently  accompanied  by  respiratory  sounds.  In  dis- 
ease the  respirations  may  be  quickened  and  their  character  changed,  as 
in  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  etc.  In  the  abdominal  form  of  res- 
piration, the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  limited.  This  occurs 
in  pleurisy.  In  the  thoracic  form  of  respiration  the  abdominal  wall  is 
held  rigid  and  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  make  up  for 
the  deficiency.    This  latter  condition  is  seen  in  peritonitis. 

In  infiammatlon  of  the  air  passages,  Irritation  from  dust  or  parasites. 
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the  secretions  from  the  lining  membranes  are  modified  and  usually  sneez- 
ing or  coughing  occurs.  In  the  dilTerent  diseases  of  the  respiratoi^  or- 
gans, the  modified  sounds  are  of  much  value,  both  in  the  diagnosis  and 
ti\eatment. 

The  body  temperature  is  taken  per  rectum,  the  ordinary  fever  ther- 
mometer being  used.  The  normal  temperature  of  a  hog  will  vary  from 
100.5  to  105.  Fahrenheit,  the  average  being  about  103.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  normal,  It  is  well  to  talse  that  of  some  of  the  other  animals  in 
the  pen  a-nd  make  a  comparison.'  Exercise  and  warm  pens  will  increase 
the  body  temperature;  cold  weather  and  drinking  cold  water  will  lower 
it 

In  health  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  usually  a  pale  reddish 
color,  and  when  inflamed  a  bright  red.  In  collapse,  internal  hemorrhage*, 
impoverished  or  bloodless  conditions  of  the  body  the  membranes  are  pale. 
In  indigestion  that  lining  the  mouth  may  appear  coated;  if  in-itated,  ex- 
cessively moist,  and  if  the  hog  is  feverish,  dry.  In  serious  diseases,  es- 
pecially febrile  disturbances,  secretions  may  accumulate  around  the  mar- 
gins of  the  eyelids  and  the  eyes  appear  dull. 

Healthy  hogs  should  have  a  smooth,  rather  heavy,  glossy  coat,  and 
the  skin  feel  mellow  and  soft.  When  the  skin  loses  its  elasticity,  becomes 
hard,  rigid  and  scurvy  and  the  hair  rough  and  harsh,  it  indicates  a  lack 
of  nutrition  and  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body.  When  the  coat  is 
thin  or  the  hog  affected  with  external  parasites,  irritation  from  the  sun 
and  parasites  may  cause  it  to  become  greatly  changed.  Sleeping  on 
frozen,  wet  ground  will  cause  great  thickening. 

The  character  of  the  excretions  from  the  kidneys  and  bowels  become 
modified  in  some  diseases,  and  should  be  considered  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis. 

The  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  indicated  by  dullness,  excitability 

or  delirium.    The  hog  may  stagger,  walk  stiffly,  drop  the  head  and  appear 

.  greatly  depressed  when  affected  with  some  diseases.     Turning  the  head 

to  one  side,  walking  stiffly,  walking  in  a  circle,  convulsions  and  paralysis 

are  symptoms  manifested  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Administration  of  Medicine.— The  different  methods  of  giving  medicine 
are  as  follows:  (a)  By  way  of  the  mouth,  in  the  head  or  as  a  drench; 
(b)  by  injection  into  the  tissues  beneath  the  skin;,  (c)  by  rubbing  into  the 
skin;  (d)  by  the  air  passages  and  lungs;  (e)  by  the  rectum. 

By  Way  of  the  Mouth.— Hogs  possess  a  rather  simple  digestive  tract, 
and  are  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  drugs  when  given  in  the  feed 
or  as  a  drench. 

If  the  hog  is  not  too  sick  to  eat  and  the  drug  does  not  possess  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  it  can  be  given  in  the  feed.  If  soluble,  milk  can  be  used; 
if  insoluble,  ground  feed  is  to  be  prepared.  In  all  cases  the  medicine 
must  be  well  mixed  with  the  feed.  .When  a  large  number  are  to  be 
flose^y  it  is  best  to  separate  them  into  l9ts  of  ten  and  feed  each  lot  sep- 
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arately.  When  this  Is  done  there  is  greater  certainty  of  each  getting  the 
proper  dose  and  the  danger  of  overdosing  Is  avoided.  In  the  case  of 
young  pigs  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  some  drugs  are  ex- 
creted in  the  milk,  and  administer  the  drug  to  the  mother. 

Drenching  a  hog  is  not  difficult  if  quietly  and  easily  managed.  A  large 
herd  can  be  drenched  quite  rapidly  if  driven  Into  a  small  pen,  as  the  hogs 
will  be  in  such  close  quarters  that  they  can  not  get  away.  To  secure 
the  hog  while  drenching  it,  a  noose  of  sash  cord  or  small  rope  can  be 
placed  around  the  upper  Jaw  well  back  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  medicine  administered  with  a  metallic  dose  syringe.  Sometimes 
when  the  dose  is  bulky  and  the  hog  hard  to  hold,  it  is  necessary  to  ele- 
vate the  head  and  raise  the  fore  feet  off  the  ground.  For  this  purpose 
a  pulley  and  a  rope  wire  stretcher  Is  recommended.  It  should  be  hung 
in  some  convenient  place  in  the  pen  and  the  animal  secured  in  the  usual 
way  by  placing  a  noose  over  the  upper  jaw.  The  rope  is  then  thrown 
over  the  hook  in  the  lower  pulley  and  the  hog  drawn  up  until  it  is  almost 
off  its  feet.  The  drench  must  not  be  administered  until  the  hog  is  quiet 
and  well  under  control,  as  there  is  danger  of  the  medicine  getting  Into 
the  air  passages  .and  doing  harm.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  hogs  getting 
mixed  in  the  operation,  as  soon  as  one  is  drenched  it  can  be  marked  with 
paint. 

Drugs  when  soluble  are  best  given  In  water  or  milk;  when  Insoluble, 
in  syrup  or  oil.  Instead  of  a  syringe  a  long-necked  bottle  or  a  funnel 
with  rubber  tubing  and  an  iron  nozzle  can  be  used. 

By  Injecting  Into  the  Tissues  Beneath  the  Skin.— This  method  of  ad- 
ministration is  suitable  when  the  drug  Is  non-irritating,  the  dose  small 
and  when  prompt,  energetic  effects  are  required.  The  needle  and  hypo- 
dermic syringe  should  be  sterile,  and  the  place  of  injection  w^ashed  with 
an  antiseptic  wash  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The 
point  of  injection  should  be  where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  the  flank,  belly, 
ear,  or  Inside  the  thigh.  The  needle  is  introduced  through  the  skin  and 
the  medicine  injected  beneath  it  by  slowly  pushing  the  piston.  In  the 
case  of  fat  hogs  the  Injection  should  go  into  the  muscular  tissue;  other- 
wise it  will  not  be  absorbed  promptly. 

By  Way  of  the  Air  Passages  and  Lungs.— This  method  of  administra 
tlon  Is  practiced  but  little,  and  usually  for  a  local  effect  on  the  respiratory 
organs  only.  The  hog  or  hogs  are  put  Into  a  tight  inclosure  and  allowed 
to  Inhale  the  vapors  of  the  drug.  Drugs  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  tur- 
pentine, creolin,  eucalyptol,  sulphur,  etc.  Turpentine  is  the  one  most 
used,  and  is  easily  disseminated  by  pouring  on  hot  water  or  by  putting  a 
(»ouple  ounces  on  hot  bricks.  Care  must  be  exercised  when  treating  hogs 
in  this  way,  as  they  may  suffer  from  lack  of  air. 

By  Way  of  the  Rectum.— Enemas  or  clysters  are  usually  given  for  a 
local  effect  on  the  rectum  or  to  accelerate  the  action  of  a  purgative.  To 
jidminister  an   enema  a    fountain   syringe  is   best.     The  nozzle  of  the 
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Hyringe  should  be  smeured  with  vaseline  Ijefore  iiitroduciiig  it  into  the 
rectum.  When  the  iujecUou  is  large,  It  is  well  to  elevate  the  hind  parts 
of  the  hog.  A  gallon  or  mOre  can  be  Introduced  into  the  intestines  In  this 
way.  A  funnel  and  rubber  tubing  or  an  ordinary  syringe  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Preventive  Treatment.— Preventive  treatment  is  recognized  by  all  suc- 
cessful hog  raiders  as  the  most  successful  and  economical  method  of 
combatting  disease,  and  it  is  along  this  line  that  the  greatest  attention 
should  be  directed.  Disease  is  best  combatted  by  correcting  the  faults  in 
breeding  and  feeding,  by  good  hygienic  surroundings,  by  ample  exercise, 
fresh  air  and  snnliglit,  clean  yards  and  pens,  and  the  free  use  of  disin- 
fectants. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System.  Stomatitis.  Sore  Mouth.  Causes.— 
Putrid  or  decomposing  slops,  irritating  or  hot  foods,  drenches,  the  water 
of  foiil  wallows,  especially  that  containing  much  seepage  from  the  ma- 
nure pile,  are  among  the  common  causes  of  simple  stomatitis  in  swine. 
Decayed  teeth,  irritation  from  awns  or  beards  of  grasses,  as  barley  and 
wheat  in  the  feed,  and  rope  loops  used  in  catching  hogs  may  also  cause 
it.  Circumscribed  inflamed  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  are  sometimes  seen  in  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  anthrax,  actino- 
mycosis, and  other  diseases. 

Symptoms.— The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  hot,  dry  and  red 
In  appearance.  Ropy  saliva  dribbles  from  the  corners.  The  animal 
champs  its  jaws  and  seems  to  tind  relief  in  running  its  nose  into  cold 
water.  There  is  a  disagreeable  odor  from  the  mouth.  Mastication  is 
painful,  and  the  hog  shows  a  disposition  to  eat  sparingly.  Soft  liquid 
food  is  preferred.  Hard  food  is  imperfectly  masticated  and  may  drop 
from  the  mouth.    Recovery  usually  tal^es  place  in  a  few  days. 

Treatment.— If  due  to  irritating  foods,  the  cause  should  be  removed. 
Hard  food  should  be  withheld  and  nothing  but  sloppy  foods  fed  to  tlie 
animal  when  in  this  condition.  Plenty  of  cool,  clean  water  should  be 
placed  where  the  hog  can  drink  and  run  its  nose  into  it.  The  medical 
treatment  consists  in  washing  the  mouth  twice  a  day  with  an  astringent 
wash  or  antiseptic  lotion.  A  four  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  or  alum 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.    The  coal  tar  washes  are  also  serviceable. 

Ulcerative  Stomatitis.  Infectious  Sore  Mouth  of  Pigs.  Causes.— This 
disease  Is  common  In  pigs  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  of  age  and 
is  Infectious  in  character.  No  specific  germ,  however,  has  been  found. 
Dusty,  dirty  or  muddy  quarters  are  among  the  predisposing  causes.  Un- 
der such  conditions  the  sow's  udder  is  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt  and  acts 
as  a  carrier  of  disease-producing  germs.  The  disease  may  be  spread  by 
diseased  pigs  infecting  the  teats  of  the  mothers  of  healthy  litters. 

Symptoms.— The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lips  and  cheeks  Is 
swollen  and  inflamed.  This  Is  frequently  quite  marked,  the  snout  and 
lips  becoming  so  badly  swollen  that  the  pig  can  hardly  breathe.     Tlio 
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pig  Is  at  first  careless  of  the  teat,  and  as  the  ulceration  progresses  It  be- 
comes unable  to  suckle.  The  ulcers  form  quite  readily  on  the  lips,  snout 
and  tongue,  appearing  as  light  colored  spots  elevated  above  the  healthy 
tissue.  These  soon  break  down  and  slough  otty  leaving  deep,  cavernous 
excavations  that  may  involve  several  of  the  teeth  or  a  large  portion  of 
the  lips  or  snout.  The  ulcers  on  the  face  and  body  appear  as  brown 
scabs  that  soon  open  into  deep  pits  or  cracks.  The  pig  acts  very  dull.  Is 
feverish,  and  being  unable  to  suckle,  becomes  greatly  emaciated  and  soon 
starves  to  death.  In  advanced  cases  treatment  does  but  little  good.  If 
recovery  does  occur,  the  pig  Is  usually  stunted,  or  deformed  about  the 
face  or  lips.    The  disease  may  end  fatally  in  from  three  to  ten  days. 

Treatment.— The  preventive  treatment  Is  very  important.  The  dis- 
eased pigs  should  be  isolated  from  the  healthy  ones,  the  pens  kept  clean 
and  disinfectants  used  freely.  The  diseased  pigs  should  be  dipped  head 
foremost  into  a  two  per  cent,  water  solution  of  any  of  the  coal  tar 
products  or  the  mouth  dipped  into  a  solutioii  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium (one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water).  This  must  be  repeated  once  a 
day  for  several  days.  It  is  also  best  to  wash  the  udder  of  the  mother 
with  a  similar  solution.  When  the  ulceration  is  well  advanced,  the  dead 
tissue  should  be  removed  and  lunar  caustic  rubbed  on  the  parts.  It  Is 
usually  best  to  destroy  such  animals. 

Diseased  Teeth.— The  hog  eats  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  cracks  nuts, 
coal,  gravel,  etc.,  upon  the  teeth,  so  that  when  the  hog  becomes  old  he  is 
almost  sure  to  have  a  bad  mouth.  Hogs  sold  for  stock  purposes  are 
seldom  affected  in  this  way.    Boars  sometimes  have  very  long  tusks. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  some  derangement  of  the  teeth  are 
pain  upon  grinding,  holding  the  head  to  one  side  while  eating,  insuifieient 
mastication,  as  seen  in  the  half  or  whole  grain  passed,  and  inability  to 
shell  corn  from  the  ear. 

I 

Treatment— The  treatment  is  to  give  largely  ground  or  sloppy  food, 
and  pasture.  Cut  off  with  dentist's  cutters  all  long  tusks,  but  do  not 
knock  them  out  with  a  punch  or  cold  chisel,  as  the  latter  method  is  almost 
sure  to  crack  the  teeth  and  fracture  the  Jaw. 

Black  Teeth.— This  condition  is  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  veterinarian,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  satisfactory  explanation  to  offer 
for  their  presence.  They  are  also  found  In  health,  as  we  have  ol)served 
in  the  heads  at  the  slaughter  house.  Undoubtedly  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  this  condition.  We  are  not  inclined  to  attribute  any  dis- 
ease to  this  condition  upon  tlie  present  evidence.  In  very  young  pigs, 
where  this  condition  is  most  frequently  seen,  there  may  be  very  long, 
sharp  teeth  present  which  it  would  be  better  to  cut  off.  At  the  time  of 
dentition  the  temporary  tooth  may  be  present,  as  a  dark  shell,  and  the 
gums  be  made  sore,  and  cause  the  pig  to  hold  the  mouth  open  to  sali- 
vate, and  to  refuse  food. 
Depraved  Appetite.     Causes.— Depraved  appetite  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
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causes,  and  uiuy  occur  as  a  symptom  in  differeut  diseases.  Faulty  ra- 
tions, especially  if  deficieiift  in  alkaline  and  earthy  salts»  lack  of  exercise, 
digestive  disorders  and  a  nervous  condition  may  cause  it. 

Symptoms.—Th^  hog  shows  an  Inclination  to  eat  all  sorts  of  indigest- 
ible substances— earth,  sand,  feces,  bristles,  rotten  wood,  etc.  Some- 
times they  are  quarrelsome  and  may  attack  one  of  tbeir  number  and  kill 
it.  Sows  will  eat  their  young,  especially  at  the  time  of  birth.  When 
thus  affected  they  do  not  thrive  ns  they  should  and  may  become  quite 
thin. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  chiefly  preventive,  ^d  consists  in  sup- 
plying to  the  ration  whatever  elements  are  wanting.  The  addition  of 
charcoal,  salt,  wood  ashes,  etc.,  will  sometimes  answer  the  purpose  well 
when  the  other  ingredients  seem  to  be  about  right.  When  the  affection 
Is  due  to  chronic  indigestion,  the  latter  should  be  given  the  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Acute  Indigestion.  .  Causes.— Overloading  the  stomach,  and  spoiled 
foods,  esi>ecially  putrid  swill,  are  common  causes  of  indigestion.  Alka- 
line washing  powders  and  soaps  irritate  the  stomach  and  intestines  and 
may  bring  about  this  condition.  Poor  care,  exposure  and  Intestinal  worms 
may  also  cause  It. 

Symptoms.— The  hog  refuses  food,  is  generally  restless  and  may  have 
colicky  pains.  It  usually  wanders  off  by  itself,  acts  dull,  grunts,  lies' 
down  in  a  quiet  place  or  stands  with  the  back  arched  and  abdomen  tense. 
It  seems  to  like  to  hide  itself  in  the  bedding,  litter  around  a  manure  heap 
or  straw  stack  and  in  the  grass  or  weeds.  When  vomiting  occurs  early  in 
the  attack,  recovery  usually  takes  place  in  a  short  time.  Sometimes  the 
animal  has  diarrhoea.    The  body  temperature  may  be  higher  than  normal. 

Treatment— Feeds  that  will  irritate  the  stomach  or  intestines  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  to  induce  vomiting  as  soon  as  possible  by  giv' 
ing  an  emetic  of  ipecacuan  (twenty  or  thirty  grains  in  a  little  warm  water 
— heaping  teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful).  This  can  be  followed  by  two  or 
three  ounces  of  castor  oil.  The  pig  should  be  kept  in  the  pen  and  fed  on 
easily  digested  ration. 

Chronic  Indigestion.  Oauses.—When  the  causes  of  acute  indigestion 
act  for  some  time  either  in  an  intermittent  or  continuous  manner,  it  will 
terminate  In  the  chronic  form. 

Symptoms.— In  the  l)eglnnlng  these  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  acute 
form.  The  hog  presents  an  unthrifty  appearance  and  may  become  quite 
thin.  The  young  pig  becomes  stunted.  We  may  observe  constipation  and 
diarrhoea  alternating. 

Treatment. — Clean  quarters  and  a  well  balanced,  easily  digested  ra- 
tion should  be  provided.  The  hog  should  have  access  to  plenty  of  com- 
mon salt  and  charcoal.  As  a  tonic  the  following  mixture  can  be  given  in 
the  feed:  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (two  ounces),  powdered  gentian  (three 
drams),  sulphate  of  soda  (three  ounces.)    The  dose  is  about  one  teaspoon- 
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fill  twice  daily.  To  cluHk  tho  diarrhooa,  nltratu  of  bisunnh  in  dram  or 
lialf  dram  dosos  can  bo  given.  If  constipated,  a  cathartic  of  calouu'l  (ten 
to  twenty  grains)  will  give  relief. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines.  Gastro-Enteritis.— In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  can  not  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of 
tlie  intestines,  and  vice  versa.  Frequently  both  are  inflamed  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  therefore  more  convenient  to  discuss  both  under  the  bead  of 
irastro-cnteritis. 

Causes.— This  disease  is  largely  due  to  unhygienic  conditions.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  a  hog  can  eat  anything  and  take  poison  with 
impunity,  and  as  a  result  it  frequently  suffers  from  ignorant  practice  iu 
the  fee<ling,  care  and  drug  administration.  The  causes  of  gastro-enteritls 
are  much  the  same  as  in  indigestion,  only  they  act  more  intensely.  We 
must  especially  mention  dirty,  fllthy  yards  and  pens,  decomposed  and 
overkept  foods.  AVlien  hogs  are  kept  in  filthy  quarters  the  snout  and 
food  become  soiled  with  all  sorts  of  microbes.  These  enter  the  digestive 
tract  along  with  the  food,  irritate  the  lining  membrane  and  pave  the  way 
for  those  germs  that  would  otherwise  prove  harmless.  Toxic  or  poisonous 
substances,  as  salt  brine,  washing  powders,  dish  water,  etc.,  that  are 
frequently  found  in  the  swill  may  cause  it  Using  poisonous  or  severe 
drugs  for  the  treatnjent  of  cholera  is  a  frequent  cause. 

Symptoms.— The  animal  shows  evidence  of  severe  abdominal  pain. 
The  back  is  arched,  ears  pendant  and  abdomen  tucked  up.  When  the 
abdomen  is  pressed  on  it  will  cause  the  hog  to  flinch  with  pain.  Pain  is 
manifested  by  grunting,  squealing,  restlessness,  champing  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth.  The  body  temperature  is  elevated.  If  the  offending  matter 
is  fermentive  or  obstructive,  there  is  bloating.  When  the  stomach  is 
involved,  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  inflammation  at  first 
causes  an  intense  thirst,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Later  a  diar- 
rhoea is  present.  The  hog  becomes  very  dull  and  weak,  and  is  generally 
seen  lying  down  in  a  bed  that  it  has  rooted  for  itself  in  the  litter.  There 
is  no  rule  as  to  the  duration.  It  may  last  but  a  short  time  or  continue 
for  a  week  or  more. 

Lesions.— The  post-mortem  appearance  is  a  congested  and  inflaikied 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestines,  sometimes  other 
layers  of  the  wall  and  the  peritoneum  are  involved.  The  contents  are 
mucous  and  flakey  in  character*.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  reddened  and 
thickened,  and  If  due  to  a  slow  infection  there  may  be  follicular  ulcers  in 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment— The  hog  should  be  kept  in  clean  quarters.  If  vomiting 
has  not  occurred,  the  offensive  material  should  5e  got  rid  of  by  giving 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuan  (teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful  in  a  little  warm 
water).  This  can  be  followed  by  a  laxative  of  castor  oil,  one  or  two 
ounces,  or  calomel  in  from  ten  to  thirty  grain  doses  can  be  given.  To 
relieve  the  pain  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  In  about  the  same  amount  of 
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liiist'iil  oil  can  bo  given.  Rectal  injections  of  soapsuds  may  lie  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  constii>ation.  If  diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease, nitrate  of  bismuth  in  dram  or  half  dram  doses  can  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  As  a  counter-irritant,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  covered  up  until  the  skin  is  quite 
red.  The  best  diet  is  well-boiled  thin  gruels.  This  should  be  fed  until 
the  hog  is  able  to  digest  the  ordinary  ration. 

Toxic  Gastro-Enteritis.— Meat  brine  and  washing  powders  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  poisoning  in  swine,  and  are  always  accompanied 
t)y  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and  stomach. 

Poisoning  by  Meat  Brine.— Brine  from  meat  barrels  is  sometimes  emp- 
tied whore  hogs  have  access  to  it  and  when  eaten  will  cause  an  intense 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Hogs  will  not  eat  too  mucli 
salt  if  they  have  access  to  it  at  all  times,  but  the  meaty  taste  of  meat 
brine  probalily  adds  to  their  desire  for  It,  and  is  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

Symptoms.— These  develop  in  a  short  time.  The  animal  is  restless  at 
lirht.  will  run  from  one  place  to  another,  lie  down  and  get  up  again, 
stamp  the  feet  and  stiueal.  Vomiting  nearly  always  occurs,  and  a  pro- 
fuse, watery  diarrhoea  will  come  on  if  the  hog  lives  long  enough.  Con- 
^ulsions  OQcur,  during  which  it  will  throw  itself  around  violently  and 
froth  at  the  mouth.  The  intervals  between  the  convulsions  become 
shorter  and  shorter  as  death  approaches.  The  posterior  parts  are  par- 
alyzed and  the  animal  will  drag  itself  from  place  to  place.  The  duration 
of  the  attack  will  vary  from  a  couple  of  hours  to  several  days.  The  ani- 
mal is  sometimes  suspected  of  being  mad  unless  the  cause  is  known. 

Lesions.— Upon  post-mortem  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
Intestines  is  found  loosened,  sometimes  in  masses,  and  there  Is  Intense 
congestion  of  the  entire  wall  and  the  peritoneum  in  contact  with  it. 

Treatment.— The  hog  should  be  given  all  the  water  it  will  drink.  Lin- 
seed oil  in  large  doses  can  be  given.  Flaxseed  tea  is  also  useful.  To 
quiet  the  pain  at  intervals  a  teaspoon ful  of  laudanum  can  be  given. 
Treatment  is  seldom  successful. 

Poisoning  from  Washing  Powders.— It  is  a  common  practice  to  save 
the  dish  water  as  slop  for  pigs.  Hogs  fed  on  such  slops  often  sicken  and 
die,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease  being  very  much  like  chol- 
era. 

Symptoms.— These  are  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  fever,  l«ameness,  partial 
paralysis,  nervous  disturbance  and  death.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  apparently  depending  on  the  amount  of 
alkali  ingested  at  one  time.  Death  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This 
trouble  is  greatly  confused  with  cholera. 

Lesions.— Upon  post-mortem  examination,  the  lymphatic  glands  along 
the  bowel  are  found  swollen  and  dark  colored.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  intestines  is  pale  and  shiny.  Other  internal  organs  are  also 
Involved. 
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Treatment.— The  treatment  is  wholly  preventive  and  consists  in  avoid- 
ing the  feeding  of  slops  containing  these  alkalies. 

Poisoning  by  Eating  Cotton  Seed.—Fatal  results  follow  the  feedlDg 
of  cotton  seed,  whether  given  ground,  roasted,  raw,  boiled  or  as  droppings 
from  cattle.  Poisoning,  however,  is  not  always  observed  In  hogs  follow- 
ing cattle  fed  on  this  food  stuff.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  has  not  been 
discovered,  all  attempts  at  getting  an  active  extract  having  proven  un- 
successful. 

Symptoms.— The  evil  effects  are  not  noticed  until  several  weeks, 
usually  four  to  eight,  after  using  It  as  a  food.  In  cases  that  have  been 
observed  throughout  the  whole  course,  there  Is  first  a  moping  dullness, 
staggering  gait,  labored  breathing,  spasmodic -in  character  and  usually 
called  thumps,  loss  of  sight,  restlessness,  wallcing  in  a  circle  and  running 
Into  obstructions,  lying  down  flat  on  the  belly,  and  finally  sudden  ex- 
haustion and  death.  In  tlie  majority  of  cases  the  animals  are  found 
dead  in  their  beds  or  pens  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  they  had  apparently 
been  in  the  best  of  health. 

Lesions.— A  post-mortem  examination  gives  no  definite  lesions  and 
fails  to  show  any  effect  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  hulls. 

Treatment.— The  only  treatment  that  can  be  recommended  Is  prevent- 
ive. Avoid  using  cotton  seed  in  any  form  as  food  for  hogs  for  more  than 
two  weeks  at  a  time. 

Effects  of  Eating  Wheat  and  Barley  Beards.— Frequently  when  bogs 
are  turned  upon  wheat  or  barley  stubble  some  will  die.  The  symptoms 
which  they  will  present  will  vary.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  an  intense 
sore  mouth,  in  others  a  general  bowel  disturbance,  and  again  in  others 
loud  and  diflicult  breathing. 

Lesions.— Post-mortem  lesions  will  show  beards  In  the  mouth,  stomach 
and  windpipe.  A  roll  of  beards  may  form  and  get  down  by  the  side  or 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane.  The  ani- 
mal can  not  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  parts  become  intensely  swollen  and 
Inflamed,  interfering  with  eating  and  starvation  may  occur.  Plugs  of 
beards  may  lodge  at  any  point  between  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  produc- 
ing loud,  distressed  breathing  and  coughing,  in  the  stomach  there  may 
be  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  beards  lodge  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  do  not  soften  and  pass 
away,  the  inflammation  is  serever. 

Treatment.— When  the  moutli  becomes  inflamed,  the  treatment  is  tlie 
same  as  in  simple  stomatitis.  Plugs  of  beards  when  lodged  in  the  mouth 
can  be  removed.  If  lodged  in  the  air  passages  or  stomach,  they  can  not 
be  removed,  and  the  animal  dies  from  suffocation  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  parts. 

Effects  of  Ergot.— Hogs  may  become  poisoned  by  ergot  If  fed  on 
grains,  such  as  rye  scieeuings,  containing  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
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fungus.  This  form  of  cryptogamic  poisoning  in  hogs  ip  not  at  all  common. 
It  has,  however,  been  reported  in  several  herds  in  this  State. 

Symptoms.— The  gangrenous  symptoms  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent 
The  extremities,  especially  the  ears  and  tail,  lose  their  natural  warmth 
and  vitality,  and  deep  red  spots  which  in  a  short  time  become  blacli:  and 
gangrenous,  appear  in  the  skin.  Soon  a  portion  of  the  ears  and  tail  die, 
separate  from  the  living  tissue  and  drop  off.  These  gangrenous  spots  ma^ 
appear  on  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well.  Swelling  of  the  eyes,  loss 
of  appetite  and  such  nervous  symptoms  as  vertigo,  unsteadiness  In  stand- 
ing and  walking  and  moaning  may  also  be  observed. 

Treatment—The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  feeding  of  the  poisonous  feed,  and  feed  a  more  wholesome 
diet  The  medicinal  treatment  consists  in  giving  tonic  preparations  In 
the  feed.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  ten  or  fifteen  grain  doses  may  also  be 
g^iven  twice  daily. 

Effects  of  Eating  Cockle-Burrs.— Numerous  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  swine  breeders'  Journals  and  agricultural  papers  indicating  that  young 
cockle-burrs  were  poisonous  to  hogs  and  calves.  While  the  cockle-burr  is 
young  and  only  three  or  four  inches  high  it  is  very  tleshy  and  tender,  and 
relished  by  stock.  The  claims  of  poisoning  of  stock  attracted  sutflcient 
attention  that  the  Indiana  Expervpient  Station  made  a  chemical  examina- 
tion and  a  feeding  test  to  determine  the  poisonous  properties,  but  in  both 
the  results  were  negative.  The  young  plants,  stripped  of  the  burrs,  were 
fed  to  calves,  pigs,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  They  were  allowed  all  they 
would  eat.  In  no  case  was  any  untoward  effects  noticed.  We  have  been 
called  upon  to  post  mortem  some  animals  claimed  to  have  died  from 
such  poisoning,  and  in  all  cases  death  was  due  to  the  burrs.  A  few  burrs 
"would  be  swallowed  with  the  young  i)lauts,  and  their  horny  prickles 
,  would  Irritate  the  stomach  wall  and  cause  inflnmmatlon,  which  finally 
terminated  in  death.  In  three  cases  the  burrs  lodged  in  the  throat  and 
could  not  be  expelled. 

Scours  in  Young  Pigs.— Causes.— Young  pigs  kept  in  damp,  dark,  dirty 
pens  are  more  susceptible  to  this  disease  than  those  kept  in  clean  pens 
and  allowed  plenty  of  exercise,  pure  air  and  sunshine.  Scours  is  often 
caused  within  the  first  few  days  after  birth  by  thfe  feverish  condition  of 
the  mother  affecting  the  character  of  the  milk.  Fermented  foods,  slops, 
moldy  com,  etc.,  when  fed  to  the  sow  will  also  cause  her  to  give  toxic  milk. 
Chilly,  damp  weather,  getting  out  in  the  wet  grass  when  young,  and 
artificial  feeding  are  frequent  causes.  Some  outbreaks  seem  to  be  due  to 
a  germ  as  in  the  case  in  calves  and  lambs. 

Symptoms.— These  may  set  In  so  soon  after  birth  that  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  pigs  were  born  with  the  affection.  When  delayed  until 
the  pig  is  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  old.  the  scours  are  generally  preceded 
by  constipation.  The  symptoms  of  the  troul)le  are  loose  evacuations, 
grayish  in  color,  which  become  more  and  more  watery  as  the  disease  pro- 
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S^resHos.  The  youug  animal  may  show  some  evidence  of  abdominal  pain. 
The  tail  and  liind  parts  soon  become  soiled  with  the  discharges. ,  The  ap- 
petite may  be  good  at  the  beginning,  but  is  gradually  lost  and  the  pi^ 
becomes  dull  and  weak,  the  back  is  arched,  hair  rough  and  there  is  indis- 
position to  move  about.  When  the  symptoms  set  In  soon  after  birth  it 
Is  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  If  the  pigs  were  several  weeks  old. 

Treatment— Scours  being  a  disease*  due  largely  to  bad  dietics  and 
hygiene,  the  preventive  treatment  is  of  more  Importance  than  the  medi- 
cinal. This  consists  in  correcting  errors  in  feeding  and  care.  At  the 
time  of  farrowing  the  sow  should  be  fed  a  light  easily  digested  ratiou. 
the  pen  kept  clean  and  dry  and  the  pigs  allowed  plenty  of  exercise  and 
pure  air.  If  the  scours  are  due  to  the  feverish  condition  of  the  mother 
or  to  irritating  food,  she  should  be  given  a  cathartic  of  castor  oil  (two  or 
three  ounces).  To  check  the  scours  In  the  pigs,  a  few  drops  of  laudannui 
can  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  or  a  large  dose  (from  one-half  to  one  tabh'- 
spoonful)  administered  to  the  sow.    This  should  bo  repeated  If  ne(t*H.<*ary. 

Diarrhoea,  Scours,  Dysentery.— Diarrhoea  in  hogs  is  characterized  by 
frequent  and  rather  fluid  evacuations. 

Causes. — Sudden  changes  in  the  feed,  espechilly  to  green  feed,  will 
frequently  cause  it.  Diarrhoea  may  occur  as  a  symptom  in  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Treatment.— When  occurring  as  a  .symptom  of  disea.se,  the  cause  of  tlio 
diarrhoea  must  be  removed  before  w<»  can  hope  to  treat  it  successfully. 
In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  give  a  cathartic;  castor  oil  (one  to  three  ounces) 
or  calomel  (ten  to  thirty  grains).  This  should  be  followed  l).v  laudanum 
(half  a  tablespoon ful).  i)repared  chalk  (one-half  to  one  tablesi>oonful), 
or  nitrate  of  bismuth  (one  teasiioonful).*  The  dose  may  be  repeated  if 
necessary. 

Constipation.— This  is  the  opposite  condition  from  diarrhoea. 

Causes.— ('onstipat ion  is  causcMl  l)y  ilrj''  feed,  lack  of  water,,  fever, 
paralysis  or  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Treatment.— This  consists  in  giving  a  cathartic  of  castor  or  linseed 
oil.  Epsom  salts  may  also  be  given.  The  action  of  the  cathartic  can  be 
assisted  by  an  enema.    Sloppy  feed  should  be  fed. 

Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum.  Peritonitis.  Causes.— Hogs  are  not 
as  "subject  to  peritonitis  as  most  otlier  domestic  animals.  It  results  from 
the  extension  of  the  inflainination  from  tlie  intestines  or  other  int)>nial 
organs.  Injuries  to  the  walls  of  the  al>domen,  exposure  to  cold,  and  such 
operations  as  spaying  and  castrating  may  cause  it. 

Symi)toms.— These  resoniI»l(^»  those  seen  in  gastro-enteritis.  The  history 
of  the  case  may  help  us  in  the  diagnosis.  The  hog  is  feverish  and  dull. 
the  back  is  arched,  abdominal  walls  rigid  and  the  breathing  short  and 
quickened.  There  are  indications  of  abdominal  pain,  especially  ui)on 
pressure  being  applied. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  mainly  preventive.     Such  operation.^;  as 
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castration,  spayiug,  etc.,  should  l)e  performed  under  antiseptic  precau- 
tions. Wounds  involving  the  abdomen  are  serious  and  should  be  carefully 
t^'eated.     Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  use. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver.  Jauudice.  Yellows.— Tliis  is  not  a  disease  in 
itself  but  rather  a  symptom  of.  disease  and  is  frequently  associated  with  , 
gall  stones,  parasitic  diseases  o^  the  liver,  intlammation  of  the  intestines 
and  bile  duct  and  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  is  difficult 
to  diagnose  liver  diseases  In  the  hog,  and  quite  impossible  to  differentiate 
one  from  another.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  discuss  all  liver  diseases 
under  the  one  head,  jaundice. 

Causes. — Gall  stones  are  occasionally  found  in  the  hog  and  resemble 
fine  sand  in  appearance.  They  may,  however,  occur  as  small  calculi. 
The  causes  of  gall  stones  are  concentration  of  the  bile  or  its  becoming 
infected  by  bacteria,  lack  of  exercise  and  overfeeding. 

Liver  flukes  and  nematodes  may  obstruct  the  bile  duct  as  they  pass 
up  from  the  intestines.  The  former  parasite  is  rare  in  this  country  and 
is  seldom  the  cause  of  liver  diseases  in  hogs.  The  round  worms  are 
sometimes  found  In  the  gall  duct. 

Inflammation  of  the  bile  duct  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  indi- 
gestion or  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  The  main  causes, 
however,  are  overfeeding,  lack  of  exercise  and  decomposed  food.- 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  freqi^ently  met  with  in  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  indigestion.  Certain  micro- 
organisms entering  the  digestive  tract  along  with  the  food  and  finding 
their  way  to  the  liver  may  cause  it  to  become  inflamed. 

Symptoms.— Any  condition  raising  the  pressure  in  the  bile  ducts  or 
lowering  the  pressure  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  liver  will  cause  bile  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  circulation  and  carried  to  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body,  staining  them  a  yellow  color.  This  is  quite  noticeable  in  the  are- 
olar tissues  beneath  the  skin  and  in  the  fat.  This  condition  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  apparently  healthy  hogs  killed  in  the  abattoir.  A  staining 
of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin  cannot  well  be  observed  in 
the  hog.  Sometimes  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  4s  present  in  the 
urine,  and  the  normal  function  of  the  kidneys  is  disturbed.  Constipa- 
tion usually  occurs  and  the  feces  have  a  more  disagreeable  odor  than 
normal.  When  occurring  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases,  the  liver 
sjiiiptoms  are  usually  overshadowed  by  the  original  disease. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  about  the  same  as  in  indigestion.  As 
a  cathartic  calomel  can  be  administered  in  from  one  to  ten  grain  ddses 
and  repeated  every  other  day  for  a  few  days. 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus.  Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. 
Causes.— Congestion  of  the  kidneys  as  a  result  of  injury  is  not  uncommon 
in  hogs.  Blows  and  kicks  in  the  region  of  the  back  or  injuries  occurring 
as  a  reiSUlt  of  their  piling  up  on  each  other,  are  among  the  common 
causes.     Exposure  and  wet,  cold  quarters,  as  In  other  domestic  animals. 
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may  also  cause  it.  It  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  some  infectious 
disease. 

Symptoms.— The  pig  shows  a  disposition  to  lie  down  most  of  tt^ 
time.  The  hind  parts  move  stiffly,  and  the  gait  is  stiff  and  straddling. 
Urine  is  passed  frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is  higher  colored 
than  normal,  and  may  be  tinged  with  blood.  If  due  to  an  injury,  the 
symptoms  appear  soon  after  it  has  occurred. 

Treatment.— Preventive  measures  consists  in  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  conditions  that  may  cause  the  disease.  The  ^log  should  be  given 
dry,  comfortable  quarters  and  fed  on  slops.  It  is  well  at  the  beginning 
to  administer  a  cathartic  of  castor  oil  (one  to  four  ounces).  Hot  water 
fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  bacl^  and  loins. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys.  Causes.- These  ace  very  much  the 
same  as  in  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  Irritating  foods,  drugs  such  as 
turpentine  given  internafly  and  applied  locally,  and  pathogenic  germs 
conveyed  to  the  kidneys  by  the  circulation  or  entering  the  kidneys  by 
way  of  their  excretory  apparatus  are  also  factors. 

Symptoms.— 'I'he  back  of  the  hog  may  be  quite  sensitive  to  pressure. 
When  it  stands,  the  back  is  arched  and  held  stiffly.  The  temperature 
may  be  elevated  and  the  respirations  and  the  pulse  beats  quickened. 
The  urine  is  scant  and  highly  colored.  Convulsions  may  occur.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  may  develop  very  slowly  without  giving  rise 
to  any  noticeable  symptoms  until  the  disease  reaches  the  later  stages. 
Large  abscesses  are  occasionally  found  ii^  the  kidneys  of  hogs  apparently 
in  perfect  health  when  killed. 

Treatment.— The  preventive  and  medicinal  treatment  is  much  the 
same  as  in  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  To  insure  free  action  of  the 
bowels  small  doses  of  castor  oil  (from  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls)  should 
be  administered  frequently.    DIarretics  should  also  be  given. 

Diseases  of  the  Bladder.— Retention  of  the  urine  and  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  (cystitlcs)  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  hog.  The  retention 
of  the  urine  may  be  du^  to  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a  cystic  or 
urethral  calculus,  or  from  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  urethra  and  preventing 
the  flow  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  in  both  cases  is  to  remove  the  cause  If 
possible.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  due  to  the  retention  of  the 
urine  and  irritation  from  bacteria.  To  relieve  the  irritation,  chlorate 
of  potassium  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grain  doses  can  be  given  twice  daily. 
Pressure  on  the  urethra  by  a  tumor  can  be  relieved  by  an  operation  in 
some  cases.    Keep  the  animal  quiet  and  feed  mostly  sloppy  food. 

Diseases  of  the  Spleen.— Inflammation  of  the  spleen  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  older  works  on  veterinary  medicine,  and  an  elaborate 
line  of  symptoms  is  sometimes  given  In  connection  with  the  disease. 

Hypertrophy,  atrophy  and  rupture  of  the  qpleen  is  recognized  only  by 
a  post-mortem  examination.     These  conditions  may  arise  from  injury  or 
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the  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts.     Splenic  hyper- 
trophy is  frequently  seen  in  connection  with  high  feeding  and  infectious 
diseases.     Tumors  of  the  spleen  may  cause  it  to  become  larger  than 
normal. 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Tract.  Cold  in  the  Head.  Nasal  Catarrh. 
Causes.— Exposure  to  cold,  especially  if  in  an  overheated  condition,  or  if 
the  body  is  wet  by  rain,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  catarrh.  Hogs 
overcrowded  in  pens  or  allowed  to  sleep  around  straw  stacks  or  manure 
heaps  are  apt  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  overheating  and  becoming  chilled  or 
by  irritation  from  the  dust  and  noxious  gases  generated  under  these  con- 
ditions. This  is  especially  true  during  the  cold,  wet  weather,  when 
they  pile  up  to  keep  warm.  ' 

Symptoms— The  hog  may  act  dull,  the  body  temperature  may  be  ele- 
vated, and  the  eyes  appear  red  and  watery.  The  nasal  mucous  mem- 
bi'ane  becomes  red  and  dry,  and  the  hog  sneezes  frequently.  This  dry 
stage  lasts  for  a. short  time,  and  is  followed  by  a  watery  discharge  from 
both  nostrils.  In  the  more  severe  cases  this  is  succeeded  by  a  thick 
whitish  or  yellowish  discharge.  If  this  continues  for  some  time  the  mu- 
cous membrane  becomes  markedly  changed  and  ulcers  form.  Severe  out- 
breaks due  to  or  are  aggravated  by  disease  producing  germs  are  known 
as  malignant  catarrh.  Nasal  catarrh  does  not  run  a  well-defined  course, 
and  may  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

Treatment.— In  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  medicinal  treatment  is 
not  necessary.  The  bog  should  be  fed  warm  slop  for  a  few  days  and  a 
laxative  (castor  oil)  administered.  In  severe  cases  in  addition  to  this 
inhalations  of  medicated  steam  (turpentine  or  creoiin)  may  be  given. 

Sore  Throat.  Pharyngo-Laryngitis.— The  causes  and  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  the  hog  are  very  much  the 
same.  This  is  also  true  of  tonsilitis.  All  of  these  structures  are  frequently 
involved  at  the  same  time,  and  can  be  discussed  conveniently  under  the 
one  head,  sort  throat. 

^  Causes.— Sore  throat  frequently  occurs  as  a  complication  of  a  bad 
cold.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as  causes  of  cold  in  the 
head,  are  wallowing  in  cold  springs  and  creeks  when  warm,  being  de- 
prived  of  water  and  slops  during  the  warm,  dry  seasons,  close,  filthy 
pens,  debility,  entrance  of  septic  germs  along  with  the  food  and  germs 
of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague. 

Symptoms.— There  is  more  or  less  fever,  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery 
and  the  animal  is  dull  and  may  lie  around  the  pen  most  of  the  time  with 
its  head  buried  in  the  litter.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  the  hog  may  refuse 
food.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Some- 
times there  is  considerable  restlessness.  The  respirations  are  noisy  and 
the  throat  swollen.  The  cough  may  be  dry,  hjird  or  spasmodic  In  char- 
acter, often  quite  hoarse.  There  may  be  a  discharge  from  the  nose  or 
mouth.    In  septic  poisoning  in  the  food  and  in  infectious  diseases,  false 
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luembraiies  may  form  or  the  mucims  nuMiibrane  become  j;augreiio.ii8.  The 
disease  may  develop  rapidly  and  tlie  air  passages  become  closed  by  tlie 
swelling  in  a  few  hours  and  the  pig  die.  Sometimes  the  animal  dies  as 
a  result  of  the  local  ulceration  or  from  general  infection.  In  the  less 
severe  cases  the  disease  runs  a  course  of  a  week  or  more.  In  this  latter 
form,  if  not  caused   by  pathogenic  organisms,   recoverj'  usually  occurs. 

Treatment.— The  side  hog  should  i)e  isolated  from  the  healthy  ones 
and  given  clean,  dry,  comfortable  quarters.  This  part  of  the  treatment 
is  very  important  if  tlie  intiammation  is  due  to  septic  organisms.  Sloppy 
food  should  be  fed.  In  cold  weather  this  should  be  warmed.  Mild,  stiniu- 
latlng  liniments  can  be  applied  to  the  throat.  In  some  cases  the  throat 
can  be  covered  by  sheep  skin  or  a  heavy  flannel  bandage.  Sometimes  a 
l)listeriug  ointment  (powdered  cantharides  one  pjirt  and  vaseline  eight 
imrts)  is  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  throat.  An  electuary  made 
of  syrup,  three  ounces,  and  tinctm*e  of  aconite,  two  drams,  can  be  given 
in  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful  doses  three  times  daily,  ^y  contining  the 
liog  with  a  noose  around  the  upper  jaw^  the  throat  can  be  swabbed  out 
^with  antiseptic  washes  (silver  nitrate  one  part,  water  one  himdred  parts ^ 
or  permanganate  of  potassium  (two  parts,  water  ninety-eight  parts).  It 
is  best  to  make  the  handle  of  tlie  swab  of  wire  or  the  hog  nmy  bite  it  in 
two.  In  acute  attacks,  or  when  the  inflamed  parts  become  gangrenous, 
treatment  is  of  no  use. 

Bronchitis.  Causes.—These  are  the  same  as  in  common  cold  or  sore 
throat.  Brondiitis  is  frequently  caused  by  irritation  from  dust  or  para- 
sites. 

Symptoms.— In  tlie  acute  form  the  body  temperature  is  elevated  and 
the  appetite  impaired.  The  breatliing  is  usually  distressed  and  coughing 
frequently  occurs.  The  disease  does  not  run  a  definite  course  and  may 
become  chronic  if  the  exciting  causes  are  kept  up.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease  the  pig  does  not  thrive  as  it  should,  and  when  the  air  passages 
are  irritated  in  the  least  by  dust,  etc..  it  will  cough  violently.  Coughing 
is  especially  prone  to  occur  uiM)n  leaving  the  ImhI  or  after  exercise.  Pigs 
seldom  die  of  this  affection. 

Treatment.— This  is  Ini-geiy  jtreventive.  (lood  food  and  care  are  alM)ut 
all  the  treatment  necessary. 

Pneumonia.  (Causes.— The  common  causes  of  otlier  respiratory  dis- 
eases may  cause  pneumonia.  Plethora  is  the  principal  predisposing  cause. 
Among  the  exciting  causes  can  l)e  mentioned  fatigue  and  impure  air.  In 
young  hogs  the  lung  worm  will  frequently  cause  a  lobular  pneumonia. 

Symptoms.— Pnemnonia  may  come  on  quickly,  beginning  with  a  chill 
and  attended  with  a  high  fever,  or  as  a  complication  of  some  other  respira- 
tory disease.  The  hog  will  remain  down  most  of  the  time  hiding  under 
the  litter  and  will  eat  nothing  or  but  very  little.  The  respirations  are 
hurried.  Exercise  is  followed  by  marked  exhaustion,  sometimes  by  death. 
The  cough  is  at  first  deei»  and  dry,   later  more  moist.     During  the  first 
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Stage  of  the  iutlammution,  the  period  of  congestion,  the  cougli  may  l>e 
accompanied  by  hemorrhage.  OtheV  symptoms  will  be  revealed  in  thin, 
quiet  hogs,  by  listening  to  the  lung  sounds  (auscultation).  This  can  be 
done  by  placing  the  ear  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  In  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  pneumonia  a  crepitating  sound  may  be  heard  in  the  diseased  area,  later 
when  the  engorgement  of  the  air  cells  occurs,  the  healthy  murmurs  and  the 
crepitating  sounds  are  deadened.  When  the  lung  tissue  is  returning  to 
the  normal  state,  the  crepitating  sounds  can  again  be  heard.  The  disease 
may  involve  one  lung  or  part  of  both.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  better 
in  lean  than  in  fat  hogs,  as  the  disease  is  usually  less  severe.  The  attack 
runs  a  course  of  from  ten  days  to  two  or  three  weeks. 

Treatment.— The  hog  should  be  given  a  comfortable  pen  and  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  If  it  will  eat,  a  light  sloppy  diet  should  be  fed.  To 
keep  the  bowels  loose,  from  one  to  three  ounces  of  castor  oil  can  be  ad- 
ministered occasionally.  As  a  counterirritant  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  the 
following  liniment  can  be  used;  oil  of  turpentine,  ten  parts,  croton  oil. 
one  part.  If  the  heart  action  is  weak,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  tincture 
of  digitalis  can  be  given  everj-  three  or  four  hours.  During  the  con- 
valescent stage,  if  the  animal  api^ears  weak,  alcoholic  stimulants  can  be 
given*. 

Pleurisy.— This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  chest 
cavity  anu  covering  the  lungs. 

Causes.— Pleurisy  may  develop  during  the  course  of  pneumonia.  Su«l- 
den  drilling  of  the  body,  especially  if  overheated,  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp  pens  are  common  causes.  It  may  occur  in  the  diffei'ent  contagious 
diseases  (hog  cholera,  swine  plague  and  tuberculosis). 

Symptoms.— The  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  chilling.  Some- 
times the  hog  is  lame  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  fore  legs,  and  when  it 
walks  appears  stiff.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  the  hog  is  restless  or  lies 
down  most  of  the  time.  The  breathing  is  highly  characteristic.  The  ribs 
are  held  rigid  and  the  respirations  are  short  and  jerky,  the  movement 
being  noticed  mostly  in  the  flank.  The  body  temperature  is  higher  than 
normal,  the  pulse  quickened  and  the  cough  In  paroxysms,  but  rather  sup- 
pressed. Pain  is  a  very  prominent  symptom.  When  the  sides  of  the 
chest  are  pressed  upon  with  the  hand  the  hog  will  flinch,  sometimes  grunt 
or  squeal.  On  auscultation  friction  sounds  are  heard.  In  cases  where 
there  is  an  outpouring  of  fluid  into  the  chest  cavity  (hydrothorax),  these 
sounds  are  not  hoard,  and  all  respiratory  sounds  towjird  the  lower  part  of 
the  chest  are  deadened.  If  much  fluid  accumulates  in  the  chest  cavity 
the  symptoms  of  pain  are  diminished,  but  the  respirations  are  more  la- 
bored and  the  pulse  weaker.  Toward  the  later  stage  of  the  disease  the 
hog  is  greatly  depressed.  When  made  to  get  up.  It  may  squeal.  Fre- 
quently it  is  seen  lying  on  its  side,  as  though  it  were  dead.  The  course 
of  the  disease  Is  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  mild  cases  and  when  only  a  . 
part  of  the  pleura  is  involved  the  symptoms  are  less  severe. 
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Treatment.— Good  care  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  •will  help  in 
aborting  it  The  hog  Bhould  be  placell  in  a  warm,  clean  pen  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  In  a  warm  pen  and  when  the  hog  is  quiet,  warm 
packs  can  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  the  hog  covered  with 
a  blanket.  The  medicinal  treatment  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
recommended  in  pneumonia.  A  teaspoonful  ol  syrup  of  squills  and  from 
three  to  six  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  can  be  given  three  times  daily. 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  five  to  twenty  grains,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  ten 
to  fifteen  grains,  can  be  given  every  four  hours.  The  same  blistering 
liniment  as  recommended  in  pneumonia  can  be  applied  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  A  physic  should  be  administered  early  in  the  attack.  A  light, 
sloppy  diet  should  be  fed. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.— Diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  hog.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  (endocarditis)  and  the 
covering  of  the  heart  (pericarditis)  and  sometimes  inflammation  of  the 
heart  itself  is  met  with  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  rheumatism  and  specific 
diseases  (hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  etc.) 

Symptoms.— These  are  high  temperature,  depression,  severe  pain  and 
palpitation.  Occurring  as  they  do  as  complications  of  some  other  dis- 
eases, they  are  usually  overshadowed  by  the  original  disease.  The  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable. 

B^atty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart.  Causes.— Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  is  due  to  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  The  fat  accumulates  in 
masses  around  the  heart  and  in  the  muscular  tissue,  the  natural  structure 
being  replaced  by  fatty  granules. 

Symptoms.— In  this  disease  the  heart  action  is  weak  and  irregular. 
The  hog  is  unfit  for  any  kind  of  exertion,  and  may  die  suddenly  if  this  is 
attempted.    Palpitation  may  occur. 

Symptoms.— The  treatment  is  wholly  preventive  and  consists  in  avoid- 
ing such  conditions  as  may  cause  the  disease. 

Palpitation.  Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm.  Thumps.— Tioie  palpitation  is  a 
sudden  violent  beatings  of  the  heart  not  connected  with  any  structural  dis- 
ease of  the  organ.  It  sets  in  suddenly,  the  cardiac  sounds  are  louder  than 
normal,  the  beats  are  quickened  and  the  animal  may  be  restless  and 
appear  anxious.  This  affection  sometimes  occurs  during  the  courae  of 
some  digestive  disorder.    Excitement  and  exercise  may  also  cause  it. 

Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  quite  common  in  pigs.  Digesiive  dis- 
orders, especially  overloading  of  the  stomach,  and  lack  of  exercise  arc 
tho  main  causes.  A  number  of  the  pigs  In  the  litter  or  the  same  pen  may 
become  affected  at  the  same  time.  This  is  especially  true  of  litters  not 
given  sufficient  exercise. 

Symptoms.— There  is  a  sudden  jerking  movement  of  the  flank.  When 
the  pig  is  standing  quietly  this  is  very  noticeable,  and  may  be  of  such 
violence  as  to  move  the  body  backwards  and  forwards.  It  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  sound  that  can  be  heard  some  distance.    These-  contrac- 
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tions  are  not  rbytbinical,  but  may  be  much  more  frequent  at  one  time 
than  at  another.  After  exercise  the  jerking  is  more  violent  and  is  more 
pronounced  after  a  full  meal  than  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Thumps 
interfere  with  the  pig's  appetfte  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  does  not 
thrive  as  it  should.  In  some  they  lose  flesh  quite  rapidly  and  become 
very  thin.    The  course  of  the  disease  is  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  /. 

Treatment— Exercise  alone  will  generally  affect  a  cure.  When  the 
disease  develops  in  a  litter  they  should  be  turned  on  pasture  and  given 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  run  around.  If  this  can  not  be  done  they  should 
be  given  exercise  in  some  other  way.  From  three  to  fifteen  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  can  be  administered  in  a  little  oil  every  three  or  four  hours 
until  relieved.  It  is  generally  best  to  administer  a  physic  at  the  beginr 
ning  of  the  trouble;  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  linseed  oil. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Congestion  and  Anemia  of  the  Brain. 
Causes.— In  this  disease  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  become  engorged 
with  blood.  Fat  plethoric  hogs  are  predisposed  to  this  condition.  The 
exciting  causes  are  sunstroke,  exertion,  tumors  and  parasites  pressing  on 
the  brain  and  blows  on.  the  head.  Congestion  may  occur  in  some  of  the 
specific  diseases. 

Anemia  of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  insufllcient  amount  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  may  be  caused  by  a  weakness  in  the  heart  action  or  abundant 
hemorrhage. 

Symptoms.— These  generally  come  on  very  suddenly.  The  hog  shows 
symptoms  of  excitement  and  sensitiveness  or  appears  dull  and  drowsy. 
Death  may  occur  in  a  short  time.  Apoplexy  due  to  rupture  of  capillaries 
in  the  brain  sometimes  occurs.  The  disease  tends  to  merge  Into  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain. 

Treatment.— Place  the  hog  in  a  cool  place  and  apply  water  or  ice  to 
the  head.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning  may  be  followed  by  good  results. 
As  a  purgative  four  or  five  ounces  of  linseed  or  castor  oil  can  be  given. 
The  after  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  hog  quiet  and  in  a  cool,  com- 
fortable place.  In  anemia  of  the  brain  the  medicinal  treatment  is  along 
the  line  of  stimulants  and  wet  applications  to  the  head  are  contraindi- 
cated. 

inflammation  of  the  Brain  and  Its  Membranes.  Encephalitis.  Causes. 
—As  causes  of  this  disease  can  be  mentioned  high  temperature,  as  in 
summer,  unusual  exercise,  sudden  changes  In  the  feed,  overfeeding,  para- 
sites (cysticercus),  unsanitary  conditions  and  injuries  to  the  head.  In- 
flammation of  the  brain  occurs  In  some  infectious  diseases.  It  may  follow 
a  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms,— They  usually  set  in  abruptly,  the  hog  apparently  In  per- 
fect health  will,  within  a  few  hours  manifest  serious  symptoms  of  a  nerv- 
ous disorder.  The  disease  Is  usually  ushered  by  a  period  of  dullness. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  hog  appears  nervous  and  excited  from  the 
first.     During  the  period  of  excitement  or  delirium,  the  hog  champs  its 
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teeth,  frotliK  at  the  mouth,  walks  or  runs  about  the  ikju,  generally  in  a 
circle,  and  without  showing  much  ability  to  dodge  obstructions.  It  will 
squeal  or  grunt,  try  to  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  pen,  press  its  head  against 
the  wall  or  fence,  and  flnally  fall  over  in  a  convulsion.  It  may  regain  Its 
feet  in  a  short  time,  or  lie  in  a  stuimr  which  usually  ends  in  deatli.  The 
gravity  of  the  disease  cannot  always  be  judged  by  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  attacks,  as  often  when  the  hog  is  sleepy  and  drowsy  from 
the  first  it  rapidly  proves  fatal.  The  course  is  usually  short  and  the 
prognosis  unfavorable. ' 

Treatment.— A  large  dose  of  salts  should  be  given  early  In  the  attack. 
Bleeding  and  cold  applications  to  the  head  prove  of  some  value  by  lessen- 
ing blood  pressure  in  the  brain.  The  pen  should  be  dark  and  cool.  When 
the  disease  terminates  in  paralysis,  iodide  of  potassium,  twenty  grains, 
and  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  can  be  given  in  a  few 
ounces  of  water  three  times  a  day. 

Apoplexy.— Apoplexy  may  occur  in  hogs  that  are  in  a  very  fat  condi- 
tion, and  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  It  sometimes 
liappens  as  a  result  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  When  this  accident 
occurs  tlie  hog  drops  suddenly,  becomes  unconscious,  and  is  usually  dead 
in  a  short  time. 

Vertigo.  Blind  Staggers.— Vertigo  may  be  associated  with  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  such  as  anemia,  congestion,  tumors  and 
l>arasltes  (cysticercus),  especially  the  latter. 

Symptoms.— These  are  attacks  of  blindness,  jerking  upward  with-  the 
liead,  turning  in  a  circle  or  rotating  on  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body, 
running  straiglit  ahead  and  finally  falling  on  the  side  or  rolling  over  and 
over.  When  due  to  parasites,  the  hog  turns  to  the  side  on  which  the  para- 
site lies  and  the  attacks  are  apt  to  occur  at  any  time. 

Epilepsy.  Spasms.  Fits.— This  disease  is  characterized  by  sudden 
I<iS8  of  consciousness,  convulsive  movements,  etc.  In  the  intervals  be- 
twe<'n  the  attacks  the  hog  may  appear  in  good  health. 

('auscs.— Epilepsy  may  be  due  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain. 
It  is  sometimes  transmitted  from  tlie  parents  to  the  offspring  and  in- 
breeding is  also  tliought  to  cause  it.  Intestinal  worms  are  probably  the 
most  common  cause  of  spasms  in  young  pigs.  It  may  also  occur  as  a 
result  of  dentition. 

Symptoms.— The  pig  may  be  restless  previous  to  the  attack.  The 
convulsive  contractions  generally  begin  in  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
extremities.  .Terking  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  champing  of  the  jaws 
and  an  unsteady  gait  is  noticed  at  first.  Suddenly  the  pig  falls,  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  the  limbs  are  extended  and  the  seat  of  convulsive  movements, 
the  head  may  be  thrown  back,  saliva  runs  from  the  mouth  and  urine  is 
passed.  ,  Because  of  the  respiratory  muscles  being  Involved  the  animal 
has  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  mild  cases  the  convulsive  movements 
are  feeble  and  may  cease  in  a  few  seconds.     Usually  the  attack  lastfi 
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several  minutes.  The  hog  may  get  up  aud  act  us  though  uothlug  had 
happened  or  act  dull  and  sick  for  several  dajs.  There  is  some  danger  of 
the  pig  dying  in  an  attack.  Sometimes  during  a  seizure  the  other  hogs 
in  the  pen  will  kill  it. 

Treatment.— The  spasm  may  be  stopped  by  throwing  cold  water  on 
the  pig's  head,  or,  better,  immersing  its  body  in  warm  water.  The  pig 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  between  attacks. .  A  cathartic  of;  castor 
oil  should  be  given.  Until  the  stupor  has  completely  passed,  it  is  best 
to  give  from  a  dram  to  half  a  dram  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  feed, 
or  drench  twice  daily.  As  soon  as  it  acts  well  it  can  be  turned  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Chorea.— This  affection  is  commonly  seen  in  young  pigs,  but  may  de- 
velop at  any  age.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  not  definitely  known.  It 
is  more  commonl3'  seen  in  weak,  poorly  developed  or  deformed  pigs,  es- 
pecially those  having  a  bulging  forehead  and  showing  a  tendency  toward 
hydrocephalus. 

Symptoms.— Chorea  is  characterized  by  spasmodic  movements  of  some 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  head  or  one  or  more  legs.  The  head  is  often  af- 
fected and  is  Jerked  to  one  side.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  wry  neck. 
The  jerking  may  come  in  quick  succession,  or  there  may  be  considerable 
interval  between  jerks.  The  attacks  may  become  spasmodic,  that  is, 
very  bad  part  of  the  time  and  only  slightly  so  at  other  times.  The  jerk- 
ing takes  place  more  or  less  constantly  auring  the  waking  hours.  If  a 
leg  be  affected  it  will  be  drawn  up  and  put  down  suddenly,  keeping  up 
the  motion  more  or  less  constantly  while  standing.  There  will  also  l»e 
some  twitching  when  lying  down  and  not  asleep.  Often  when  pigs  are 
so  affected,  although  in  good  condition  when  the  troul)le  begins,  tliey  be- 
come thin  and  puny. 

Treatment.— The  best  treatment  is  to  turn  the  affected  ing  out  on 
clover  pasture  and  give  it  plenty  of  milk.  As  the  pig  grows  it  may  gi'ud- 
ually  get  better  without  medicinal  treatment.  Good  results  may  follow 
the  administration  of  tincture  of  asafoetida  in  half  tablespoonful  doses 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Sunstroke  or  Heatstroke.— Hogs,  especially  fat  hogs,  when  driven  on 
a  very  hot  day,  or  handled  or  shipped  some  distance,  are  apt  to  l)e  over- 
come with  heat.  If  kept  in  a  pasture  unprovided  with  shade  tliey  may 
suffer  severely  from  the  sun. 

Symptoms.— The  principal  symptoms  are  fatigue,  dropping  of  the  ears, 
staggering  gait,  sudden  collapse  and  unconsciousness  and  death.  Con- 
vnlsions  may  occur,  and  death  generally,  follows  in  a  short  time. 

Treatment.— The  preventive  treatment  consists  in  not  handling  fat 
hogs  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  the  very  warm  weather,  and 
providing  the  hog  pasture  with  scvne  shade.  When  hauling  hogs  in  hot 
weather  frequent  wetting  with  cold  water  will  help  in  keeping  them  cool. 
If  overcome  by  the  heat  it  is  best  to  move  the  hog  to  a  shady  place,  and 
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pour  cold  water  on  tbe  head,  but  not  upon  tlie  body.  As  a  stimulant 
alcohol  (one  tablespoonful)  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica  (one  teaspoonful)  can 
t)e  given  in  a  little  water. 

Paralysis  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Body.  Causes.— Small  centers 
of  inflammation  In  the  spinal  cord  due  to  injuries  in  the  region  of  the 
back  will  cause  a  paralysis  of  the  hind  parts.  Pressure  on  the  cord  from 
tumors,  parasites  (cy^ticerous)  or  an  overfat  condition  will  also  cause  It. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  paralysis  to  occur  among  a  number  of  hogs  in 
a  pen  or  when  shipped  In  cars  or  in  a  crate.  Lack  of  exercise,  indiges- 
tion and  constipation  are  said  to  cause  this  condition.  This  disease  is 
usually  called  "kidney  disease." 

Symptoms.— The  paralysis  may  develop  suddenly  or  come  on  grad 
ually  and  nearly  always  Involves  both  hind  legs.  When  the  disease 
develops  slowly  the  first  symptom  noticed  is  an  unsteady  gait,  the  hind 
legs  do  not  follow  exactly  in  line  with  the  front  ones,  become  crossed  or 
instead  of  walking  directly  forward  the  body  appears  to  go  sidewise. 
After  lying  down  there  is  more  or  lesss  diflBculty  In  getting  up.  The 
symptoms  become  progressively  worse  untiJ  the  hog  simply  drags  the 
hind  parts.  If  the  paralysis  develops  suddenly  the  pl^;  is  found  dragging 
the  hind  parts  and  unable  to  get  up  on  the  hind  legs.  The  appetite  is 
usually  good  in  the  early  stage  and  may  remain  so.  Pressure  over  the 
affected  region  does  not  cause  the  animal  pain.  Sometimes  it  will  squeal 
when  moved.  The  appetite  may  become  poor  and  the  bowels  constipated, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesions.  If  recovery  does  not  take 
place  within  a  few  days  or  a'  week  the  case  is  not  apt  to  terminate 
favorably. 

Treatment— This  consists  in  moving  the  hog  to  a  comfortable  pen 
where  it  can  not  be  disturbed  and  feeding  it  mostly  on  slops.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  no  dry  feed  be  given  in  order  to  prevent  constipation. 
Early  in  the  disease  a  cathartic  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  given  and 
repeated  if  necessary.  This  may  be  supplemented  with  an  enema  of 
water  and  glycerine.  From  five  to  ten  "drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
should  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Counterlrrltatlon  along  the 
back  by  means  of  blistering  liniments  (oil  of  turpentine  ten  parts,  croton 
oil  one  part)  and  the  actual  cautery  can  be  used.  Dr.  Peters,  of  Nebraska, 
recommends  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery.  To  fire  the  back  of  a  hog, 
number  sixteen  wire  can  be  used.  There  should  be  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pieces  about  a  foot  In  length  and  slightly  pointed  at  the  end.  The 
pointed  end  of  these  should  be  placed  in  a  charcoal  or  corn  cob  fire  and 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  When  ready  for  use,  they  can  be  held  In  a 
pair  of  pincers,  and  the  skin  punctured  at  points  an  Inch  or  two  apart  In 
the  region  of  the  loins.  The  firing  must  be  through  the  skin  and  into 
the  tissue  beneath,  or  it  will  not  give  satisfactory  results.  The  hog 
should  not  be  forced  to  walk  as  It  will  retard  recovery.  After  becoming 
able  to  walk,  koop  it  away  from  the  other  pigs  for  a  few  weeks. 
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Diseases  of  the  Generative  Organs.  Sterility.  Barrenness.— Sterility 
may  exist  in  the  male  or  female  and  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 

Causes.— In  the  male  Impotency  may  be  a  functional  trouble,  due  to 
improper  development  of  the  sexual  organs  or  a  broken  copulatory  organ, 
to  fatty  degeneration  or  Infiltration  ,of  the  testicles,  luclv  .of  physical  or 
functional  exercise  and  old  age. 

In  the  female  sterility  may  result  from  a  greater  varietur  of  condi- 
tions than  in  the  male.  Excessive  fattening  as  is  sometimes  seen  in 
sows  fitted  for  exhibition  pui*poses  will  cause  it.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  ovaries  becoming  so  Infiltrated  with  fat  as  to  cease  being  functional 
or  to  an  occlusion  of  the  passages  with  fat.  In  the  former  case  the 
change  is  so  great  that  nothing  will  insure  a  complete  return  to  the 
normal,  in  the  latter  the  function  can  be  restored  by  reducing  the  con- 
dition of  the  sow.  Sometimes  a  rigid  os  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
seminal  fluid  into  the  womb.  Such  a  condition  may  occur  In  young  sows 
or  when  they  become  old.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  or  vagina  may  also  cause  it.  In  this  condition  a  discharge  is 
s(»metimes  seen,  but  usually  is  so  slight  as. to  escape  notice.  The  vitality 
of  the  male  element  is  destroyed  during  its  passage  by  the  abnormal 
si'cretions.  In  old  age  barrenness  occurs.  Faulty  development  of  the 
generative  organs  is  not  uncommon  in  sows.  The  uterus  may  be  abnor- 
mally small,  the  ovaries  rudimentary  and  the  vagina  and  os  imperforated. 
In  these  cases  the  sow  may  never  come  In  heat  and  never  conceives. 

Treatment.— Excessive  fat  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sterility  in  both  the 
male  and  the  female  and  must  be  overcome  by  dieting  and  exercise. 
The  male  should  not  be  used  to  excess  and  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
vigorous  condition.  If  the  os  is  rigid  and  closed,  preventing  the  entrance 
of  the  seminal  fluid  into  the  wonil».  it  sliould  be  dilated.  Closure  of  the 
maternal  passages  by  fat  can  l>e  oveiconie  by  a  proper  diet  and  plenty 
of  exercise. 

-Abortion.- A i>ortion  or  slipping  of  i)Igs  is  sometimes  a  troublesome 
problem  with  which  to  deal.  Tliere  seems  to  be  two  varieties  In  these 
animals,  the  same  as  in  other  domestic  animals,  sporadic  and  Infectious. 
The  sporadic  form  is  the  variety  most  often  met  with  and  is  dfte  to  acci- 
dents, as  slipping,  falls,  being  kicked  by  a  hwse  or  hooked  by  a  cow,  by 
being  run  by  dogs,  or  worried  by  other  sows  in  heat,  or  by  a  boar,  to 
spoiled  or  musty  food,  to  "piling  up"  in  bed,  to  sudden  exposure  to  cold 
and  to  the  effects  of  some  other  disease,  as  cholera.  It  can  readily  be 
observed  that  these  causes  will  not  as  a  rule  act  upon  many  sows  in 
the  same  herd  with  sufl[icient  violence  to  cause  abortion,  as  the  sow  does 
not  abort  easily.  After  an  outbreak  of  cholera  we  expect  a  considerable 
j)ercentage  of  abortion.  While  an  Infectious  abortion  of  the  sow  has  not 
been  described,  the  Station  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  accounts  of 
such  troubles  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  hypothesis 
In  these  cases  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  the  herd  would  be  affected. 
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and,  like  banenneRs,  the  trouble  is  much  more  frequent  some  seasons  than 
at  others. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  abortion  AAiieh  due  to  accidental  causes 
are  great  uneasiness,  shivering,  making  of  a  bed,  violent  straining  and 
groaning.  The  parts  are  unprepared  for  the  accident  and  therefore  ar.» 
associated  with  considerable  pain  and  occupies  several  hours.  If  th«» 
al)ortion  occurs  within  the  first  two  months  a  discharge  of  blood  and  a 
macerated  foetus  and  membrane  are  all  that  will  be  found.  After  two 
months  the  foetuses  will  be  entire.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
appetite  and  an  indisposition  to  move  about  for  a  few  days,  while  in 
others  the  disturbance  Is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable.  In  the 
infectious  form  of  the  disease  the  genital  tract  seems  to  be  i)repared  and 
there  is  less  disturbance  than  in  normal  labor,  and  unless  the  swollen 
genitals  and  the  expelled  foetuses  are  seen  the  first  warning  of  such  an 
accident  may  be  the  recurrence  of  heat.  Infectious  abortions  seem  to  occur 
most  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  second  month.  Very  little  can  be  done 
to  arrest  the  act,  and  without  knowing  the  cause  it  is  hard  to  prevent.  It 
is  a  wise  measure  in  all  cases  to  remove  the  aborting  sows  from  the-  herd, 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  may  1)(»  infectious  and  that  the  presence  of 
such  an  animal  may  be  a  menace  to  the  others. 

Mammitis.  Garget.  Causes.— Inflammation  of  the  udder  may  occur 
In  heavy  milkers,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  milk  is  not  drawn.  This 
condition  may  exist  when  a  part  or  all  of  the  litter  dies.  Obstructed 
teats  will  sometimes  cause  it.  FolloAving  a  difllcult  case  of  parturition 
tiie  udder  will  sometimes  become  inflamed. 

Treatment.— Remove  as  much  milk  as  possible  and  bathe  the  uddor 
with  hot  Avater  for  twenty  minutes  several  times  a  day.  Knead  the 
parts  thoroughly.  As  a  local  application  use  a  dram  each  of  tincture 
of  belladonna  and  spirits  of  cami)lior  in  two  ounces  of  lard;  rub  well  when 
applying  it.  A  cathartic  of  EVsom  salts  or  castor  oil  should  be  given  every 
otlier  day  until  the  condition  is  relieved.  If  the  teats  are  sore,  white 
lotion  (on(»  part  zinc  sulphate  and  three-fourths  part  lead  acetate  to  thirty 
pnrts  water)  will  prove  serviceable. 

Diseases  of  tlii»  Skin.  Urticaria.  Causes.  -Unhygienic  conditions  and 
irritation  to  the  skin  from  lice  and  drugs  may  cause  acute  or  chi'onic 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  Young  pigs  are  predisposed  to  it.  Urticaria 
may  be  seen  in  tlie  different  specific  diseases,  as  cholera  and  swine 
plague. 

Symptoms.— The  blotches  come  on  the  skin  very  suddenly,  usually 
in  the  niglit  and  appear  as  red,  hot,  swollen  spots  that  may  run  together 
and  form  very  large  spots.  The  spots  are  seen  on  almost  any  part  of  tlie 
body.  On  account  of  the  itching,  the  hog  will  scratch  upon  any  con- 
venient object.  The  surface  may  thus  be  abraided  and  the  case  aggra- 
vated. In  the  light  cases  the  trouble  will  pass  off  about  the  second  day 
witiiout  the  formation  of  i)ustules.     In  the  more  severe  form,  pustules 
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develop  and  it  requires  a  week  or  more  to  make  a  recovery.  The  appetite 
is  usually  Impaired  and  the  hog  is  feverish.  This  disease  is  not  con- 
tagious. 

Treatment.— Two  or  three  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  can  be  given  nnd  the 
hogs  fed  a  light  sloppy  diet.  If  dirty  or  lousy,  they  should  be  dipped  or 
washed  with  a  water  solution  of  some  of  the  creosol  preparations.  In 
severe  cases  ten  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  should  be  given 
twice  daily. 

Eczema*.  Pitch  Mange.  Causes.— This  disease  is  associated  with  un- 
hygienic conditions,  filthy  pens,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  a  debili- 
tated condition.  It  may  also  occur  in  specific  diseases  (hog  cholera, 
articular  rheumatism,  etc.). 

Symptoms.— The  disease  starts  by  small  red  spots  on  the  skin.  These 
are  followed  by  vesicles  (blisters)  which  in  time  becomes  pustular. 
Finally  these  dry  up  and  form  thick  crusts  which  gradually  wear  down 
and  become  thin  and  branny.  All  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  seen  on 
the  skin  at  the  same  time..  There  is  intense  itching  and  the  hog  mny 
have  a  slight  fever,  a  poor  appetite  and  act  dull. 

Treatment.- This  consists  in  bettering  the  hygenic  conditions  under 
which  the  hogs  are  kept  and  either  washing  or  dipping  them  in  a  water 
.solution  of  some  of  the  coal  tar  preparations,  the  washing  or  dippinir 
should  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals. 

Skin  Warts.— Warts  are  simply  piled  up  epidermal  cells  and  are  best 
removed  with  a  knife.  A  preparation  of  a  dram  of  salicylic  acid  in  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil  rubbed  on  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  coni^le  of  weeks 
may  remove  them. 

Sore  Tails.  Causes.— The  causes  of  sore  tails  and  tails  dropping  off 
are  cold,  filth  and  injuries.  When  young  the  tail  may  become  injured 
by  the  mother  stepping  on  it.  Old  hogs  when  allowed  to  wallow  in  the 
mud  mny  Joose  a  portion  of  their  tails  from  the  mud  balls  that  accu- 
mulate toward  the  ends.  Loss  of  the  tail  is  frequently  associated  with 
an  unthrifty  condition. 

Treatment.— This  is  preventive.  If  the  pens  are  filthy,  they  should  bo 
i-leaned  and  antiseptics  used  freely.  The  loss  of  the  tail  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  ordinary  hog  but  for  those  used  for  show  purposes  or  to 
be  sold  as  breeders,  it  becomes  a  blemish. 

Diseases  of  the  I^ocomotory  Organs.     Articular  and  Muscular  Rheu 
matism.— Articular   and    muscular   rheumatism    are   so   frequently   asso 
elated  in  the  hog  that  it  is  best  to  discuss  them  together.    Although  hogs 
live  under  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  rheumatism,  they 
do  not  often  develop  the  disease.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

Causes.— This  disease  is  attributed  to  cold,  damp  pens  and  exposure, 
but  it  may  occur  In  hogs  when  well  managed.     Overfeeding  is  also  said 
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to  cause  it.     Rheumatic  symptoms  are  frequently  noticed  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  an  outbrealc  of  bog  cholera. 

Symptoms.— The  muscles  and  joints  may  both  be  Involved,  and  the 
symptoms  quite  marlied.  There  may  be  fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  a 
general  lacl£  of  condition.  The  lameness  will  move  about  and  may  in- 
volve one  or  more  of  the  legs.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable  swelUug 
of  the  hocl^,  the  knee  or  the  Joints  of  the  feet.  If  the  muscles  of  the 
bacli  are  Ihvolved,  it  is  arched  and  very  tender  on  manipulation.  Stiff- 
ness in-  the  gait  is  present,  especially  if  the  quarters  are  involved.  T^e 
pain  in  the  muscles  and  swollen,  inflamed  Joints  is  intense  and  the  bog 
will  sometimes  squeal  when  the  parts  are  handled  or  the  Joints  flexed. 
While  the  hog  is  asieep  there  may  be  sudden  contractions,  indicating 
pain  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  On  account  of  the  pain  and 
difficulty  in  walliing  the  hog  will  lie  around  the  pen  most  of  the  time 
and  refuse  to  go  far  for  his  food. 

Treatment.— Preventive  treatment  is  very  important  It  means  the 
providing  of  dry,  comfortable  quarters  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure. 
The  straw  stack  should  be  avoided  as  a  shelter  for  hogs.  Sick  hogs 
should  be  given  good  quarters  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  A  cathartic 
of  castor  oil  should  be  given.  Salicylate  of  soda  can  be  given  in  twenty 
or  forty  grain  doses  three  times  daily.  Recovery  occurs  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks.    The  disease  may  become  chronic. 

.  Rachitis,  or  Rickets.— This  condition  is  due  to  a  lack  of  development 
of  the  bones.  The  mineral  matter  is  not  deposited  in  the  normal  pro- 
portion. It  is  seen  in  growing  pigs  after  weaning.  It  is  rare  before 
weaning.  It  most  often  occurs  in  those  that  receive  an  almost  exclu- 
sively corn  diet  with  no  milk  and  no  pasture.  It  is  seen  more  often  in 
winter  than  in  summer  because  the  conditions  enforce  th^  penning  and 
feeding  of  the  pigs  at  that  season.  It  is  also  seen  in  some  litters  which 
might  indicate  that  it  was  hereditary. 

Symptoms.— The  disease  is  characterized  by  weakness  ot  the  bones, 
bending  of  the  lejjs,  breaking  down  upon  the  feet;  there  may  be  either 
a  dropping  or  arching  of  the  back,  a  spraddling  gait,  distorted  face, 
bulging  forehead,  snittles  and  paralysis.  Such  pigs  are  nearly  always 
fat  at  the  beginning.  The  disease  does  not  tend  to  destroy  the  animal 
quickly,  as  it  Is  a  slow  progressing  disease. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  as  far  as  it  can  be  of  service.  Is  to  feed 
less  fattening  food  and  substitute  milk,  oats,  rye,  and  a  little  oil  meal. 
An  abundance  of  salt,  wood  ashes  and  air  slaked  lime  should  be  avail- 
able. 

SnifHes,  Snuflles,  Bullnose.— It  is  evident  from  the  descriptions  given 
that  all  writers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  this  affection.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  affection— the  catarrhal  and  the  rachitic. 

In  the  catarrhal  we  .have  a  more  or  less  wheezing,  respiration  occur- 
Ing  at  irregular  intervals.     There  is  a  profuse,  watery  discharge  from 
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the  nostrils,  causing  the  animal  to  blow  violently  when  first  getting  out 
of  bed  or  after  eating.  The  animal  can  not  exercise  freely  owing  to 
the  difficult  respiration.  The  attacl£s  which  are  mild  and  of  intermittent 
character  at  first,  become  more  severe  and  the  condition  is  persistent. 
The  discharge  changes  from  a  thin  water  secretion  to  one  containing 
blood,  to  thicis  mucus,  and  finally  yellowish  or  purulent.  Nose  bleeding 
IS  frequent,  owing  to  the  violent  efforts  to  qlear  the  nose.  There  Is  a 
cough,  the  eyes  become  red  and  the  tears  flow,  the  hair  roughens  and 
the  whole  appearance  is  "dumpish."  There  is  difficulty  in  seizing,  grind- 
ing and  swallowing  the  food,  owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  The  trouble  runs  a  course  of  from  one  to  five  weeks  and  death 
comes  from  starvation  or  asphyxia^  Those  that  recover  nearly  always 
remain  stunted.  A  post  mortem  examination  of  such  a  case  shows  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  and  nasal  chambers  to  be  greatly  thickened, 
practically  blocking  the  air  passages.  The  turbinates  and  the  septum 
become  so  crowded  by  the  uneven  pressure  that  they  are  deformed.  The 
effect  is  to  produce  a  blunt,  thickened,  more  or  less  twisted  nose,  depend- 
ing upon  the  uneven  changes  in  the  different  bones. 

In  the  rachitic  form  we  have  essentially  the  same  changes  take  place 
in  the  nose,  and  in  addition  there  are  changes  In  the  bones  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  legs  become  curved  and  misshapen,  and  often  there  is 
breaking  down  on  the  feet.  Not  infrequently,  too,  there  will  be  bulging 
of  the  bones  of  the  head,  as  in  hydrocephalus. 

Cause.—The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  definitely  known.  By  some 
all  the  cases  are  regarded  as  being  primarily  due  to  lack  of  development 
of  the  bones  In  the  nose,  thus  predisposing  to  catarrhal  trouble.  Others 
consider  that  the  trouble  may  be  catarrhal  from  the  beginning,  due  to 
catching  cold,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  bones  are  secondary.  The 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  cases  belong  to  one  class  and  some  to 
the  other.  The  disease  is  sometimes  described  as  being  contagious,  but 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  to  Justify  such  a  statement.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  trouble  in  one  pig 
may  also  affect  others.  It  is  frequently  observed  to  affect  all  the  pigs, 
belonging  to  one  litter,  but  I  have  never  witnessed  the  trouble  pass  from 
the  pigs  of  one  litter  to  pigs  of  another.  It  has  also  been  observed  in 
four  successive  litters  from  the  same  mother,  thus  showing  a  hereditary 
tendency.  There  were  also  other  evidences  of  rickets  present.  We  find 
this  trouble  In  pigs  kept  under  good  hygenic  conditions  as  well  as  in 
those  that  are  subject  to  exposure  and  poorly  nourished,  and  it  Is  more 
common  in  those  breeds  with  stubby,  turned-up  noses  than  of  the  straight 
variety. 

Treatment.— The  best  treatment  is  to  destroy  such  pigs.  It  will  end 
their  misery  and  save  expense.  The  majority  will  die  and  those  that 
recover  will  not  be  worth  feeding  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Those  who 
wish  to  try  to  save  them  should  put  the  pigs  upon  a  good  pasture  and 
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feed  sweet  uiilk.  Corn  sbould  not  be  given,  or,  if  it  be  given,  tbere 
should  be  oil  meal  added  to  balance  the  ration.  If  pasture  can  not  be 
secured,  provide  a  dry,  warm  pen.  Keep  the  bowels  open  as  the  symp- 
toms may  indicate.  Fumigate  withr  burning  tar  and  apply  tar  about 
the  feed  troughs.  An  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  turpentine, 
kerosene  and  ammonia  in  sufficient  lard  to  make  it  stiff  has  b^en  recom- 
mended as  an  application  to  the  face.  This  is  repeated  twice  a  week 
for  a  month. 

Sore  Feet.  Causes.— If  hogs  are  kept  continually  on  hard  floors  or 
driven  over  hard,  rough  roads  the  feet  may  become  inflamed  and  bruised. 
Standing  in  fllth  may  cause  the  feet  to  become  sore,  the  moisture  soften- 
ing the  tissue  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  wall,  in  the  interdigital  space 
und  at  the  heel. 

Symptoms.— The  hog  flinches  a  great  deal  when  it  walks,  goes  quite 
lame.  This  is  especially  true  of  heavy  hogs.  If  the  pain  Is  severe  it  may 
lie  down  most  of  the  time.  On  making  a  local  examination,  the  claws 
may  be  found  long  and  overgrown  at  the  heel  and  the  space  between 
the  claws  is  swollen,  sore  and  inflamed. 

Treatment.— When  caused  by  hard  floors  simply  turning  them  out  on 
pasture  will  efl^ect  a  cure.  If  the  pens  and  yards  are  filthy,  they  should 
be  changed  to  clean,  dry  pens  and  the  feet  freed  from  all  filth,  and 
wasiiod  once  a  day  with  a  watery  solution  (four  per  cent.)  of  some  of 
the  cr«*sol  preparations;  or  with  chloride  of  zinc  (one  teaspoonful  to  the 
pint  of  wnter).  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  hogs  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
dry  place  iij)til  well. 

Difllcult  rjirturition.— Diflicult  birili  Is  not  as  common  in  the  sow  a*- 
in  the  larger  doiiM-tstic  auiuials.  This  is  because  the  pelvic  cavity  through 
which  the  fa^tus  passes  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  youns. 
A  roomy  pelvic  cavity,  however,  does  not  always  insure  an  easy  birth, 
aud  when  the  laws  of  iwttire  are  ignored  and  but  little  attention  paid  to 
the  hygiene  of  pregnant  animals,  there  will  be  plenty  of  cases  of  difficult 
l>arturitioii. 

Causes.— The  most  common  muse  of  difficult  parturition  in  young  and 
fat  sows  is  a  large  fcetus  and  a  narrow  maternal  passage.  Breeding 
young,  small  sows  to  large  males  is  a  frequent  cause.  Other  causes 
are  malpresentations,  monstrosities,  and  diseases  of  the  foetus  (hydro- 
cephalus, emphysemia,  etc.).  Emphysemutous  conditions  are  met  with 
when  the  act  of  parturition  has  been  prolonged  and  the  foetus  is  dead 
and  undergoing  decomposition.  The  only  malpresentation  met  with  is 
the  transverse.  In  this  presentation  instead  of  the  head  or  breech  pre- 
senting it  is  the  side,  back,  or  belly.  In  prolonged  parturition  the  ma- 
ternal passages  become  dry  and  the  passage  of  the  foetus  along  them  16 
greatly  interfered  with.  In  case  of  debility  and  exhaustion,  the  expelling 
powers  are  weak  in  comparison  with  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and 
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but  little  progreR8  is  made.     A  dead  fcetus  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  a  rapitl 
Wrth. 

Treatment.—At  the  time  o¥  birth  the  sow  should  be  in  comfortable 
quarters  where  there  will  be  no  chance  of  her  being  di8turl>cd  by  other 
animals,  and  where  necessary  assistance  and  care  can  be  given  without 
the  attendant  undergoing  too  many  discomforts.  The  act  of  parturition 
may  be  prolonged  and  progress  very  slowly  without  there  being  any 
obstacle  to  birth.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  owner  should  be  not 
to  meddle  too  soon,  but  wait  until  nature  has  had  a  fair  chance.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  sow  is  quiet  and  in  the  recumbent  position  and  her 
condition  can  be  Judged  by  the  progress  made  during  the  lal>or  and  an 
exploration  of  the  parts  with  the  hand.  Before  making  an  exi)loration, 
the  hands  should  be  washed  and  the  fingers  smeared  with  vaseline.  If 
necessary  the  finger  nails  should  be  shortened.  When  tlie  hand  is  large 
and  the  passages  narrow,  the  fingers  are  all  that  can  l)e  inserted.  This 
will  be  sufiicient  to  judge  the  condition  of  the  maternal  passages  and  the 
position  of  the  foetus,  if  it  has  gotten  as  far  back  as  the  entrance  to  the 
pelvic  cavity  or  into  the  passages.  The  explorer  should  conduct  his 
examination  with  all  the  care,  attention  and  gentleness  possible,  and 
take  time  to  assure  himself  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  After  bec-oming 
satisfied  as  to  the  conditions  present,  we  should  give  the  required  assist- 
ance. We  should  not  go  too  far  in  assisting  her,  and  not  attempt  to  do 
what  nature  herself  could  not  accomplish  under  more  favorable  circuni 
stances.  For  instance,  if  the  foetus  is  so  large  or  deformed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  not  pass  through  the  entrance  Into  the  pelvic  cavity, 
we  should  not  attempt  it.  In  case  the  sow  is  restless  she  shonld  1>o 
given  a  tablespoonful  of  tincture  of  opium.  This  can  be  repeated  if 
necessary.  If  the  parts  need  dilating,  fiuid  extract  of  belladonna  can  be 
smeared  on  the  os.  Dry,  feverish  passages  can  be  moistened  by  injecting 
into  them,  with  about -an  eight  ounce  syringe,  soapy,  warm  water.  The 
further  forward  the  fluid  is  thrown  the  better  will  be  the  results.  If 
the  expelling  forces  are  not  sufficient  to  expel  the  fcx^tus  and  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  birth,  the  force  can  be  increased  by  administering  to  the 
sow  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half  of  extract  of  ergot,  and 
repeating  the  dose  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  We  must  remember. 
however,  that  this  drug  must  not  be  given  if  there  is  undue  resistance 
to  birth,  and  unless  the  animal  is  exhausted  and  debilitated.  If  the 
difficulty  is  a  malpresentation  it  should  be  corrected,  with  the  fingers  if 
the  sow  is  "roomy"  or  with  wire  hooks  made  from  number  eight  wire. 
The  hooks  should  be  crooked  about  half  an  Inch  and  rather  blunt  on  the 
end.  The  shank  should  be  plenty  long  so  that  the  operator  can  manipu- 
late them  handily.  These  hooks  are  useful  in  helping  to  extract  the 
foetus,  but  are  not  as  handy  as  some  of  the  many  styles  of  pig  forceps 
now  on  the  market.  After  giving  the  necessary  aid,  we  should  w^ait  and 
watch  resufts.     If  our  efforts  have  proven  unsuccessful  w^e  must  then 
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resort  to  the  pig  fol'ceps,  hooks,  etc.,  and  proceed  in  extracting  the  foetus. 
If  it  has  not  already  entered  the  pelvic  cavity  and  the  passages  are 
narrow,  our  efforts  may  prove  unsuccessful.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  if  the  foetus  is  emphysematous  or  dead.  The  after  treatment  con- 
sists, in  washing  out  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  a  two  per  cent  water 
solution  of  creolin, 

CoBsarian  Section.  Laparotomy.— When  all  efforts  to  remove  the  young 
by  ordinary  means  fail,  we  can  then  resoit  to  the  more  heroic  measures, 
that  of  making  an  opening  into  the  uterus  through  the  abdominal  walls 
and  extracting  the  foetus.  In  valuable  breeding  sows  this  operation  is 
of  special  value  but  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  stockman.  It  is 
useless,  however,  to  operate  when  the  sow  Is  exhausted  by  two  or  three 
days  of  labor  and  after  the  foetuses  have  begun  to  decompose. 

Accidents  Following  Parturition.  Eversion  of  the  Uterus  and  Vagina. 
—One  of  the  accidents  following  parturition  is  the  eversion  or  prolapsus 
of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus.  Only  a  portion  of  the  uterus  is  involved 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  complete  prolapsus  of  this  organ  occurs.  This 
condition  may  occur  before  parturition.  The  chief  symptom  of  this 
accident  is  the  presence  of  a  tumor  protruding  from  the  lips  of  the  vulva 
and  which  may  hang  some  distance  below  that  opening. 

Treatment.— It  consists  in  cleaning  the  organ  with  warm  water  and 
antiseptics  and  returning  it  to  its  proper  position.  If  the  part  is  badJy 
swollen,  take  a  strip  of  muslin  about  two  yards  long  and  two  inches 
wide  and  begin  winding  from  the  outer  end  and  wind  toward  the  body. 
Allow  the  bandage  to  remain  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Keep  the 
•  body  end  tight  and  remove  the  outer  part  and  then  rebind  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  organ  to  its  natural 
size  and  aid  in  returning  it  to  its  normal  position.  After  removing  the 
bandage  apply  both  thumbs  to  the  center  of  the  mass  and  return  it  at 
once  by  a  slow,  steady  pressure.  The  organ  can  be  retained  in  position 
by  placing  a  few  stout  stitches  across  the  lips  of  the  vulva. 

Intlnmmation  of  the  Uterus  and  Vagina.  Causes.— Inflammation  of 
the  uterus  and  vagina  may  be  caused  by  injuries  to  the  walls  of  the 
maternal  passages  and  infection  from  pathogenic  germs  or  as  a  result 
of  the  retention  of  dead  foetuses.  This  latter  cause  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. 

Symptoms.— These  are  tumefaction  of  the  vulva,  heat  and  redness  of 
the  uuu-ous  membrane  lining  the  vagina,  fever,  straining,  loss  of  appetite 
and  dullness.  In  serious  cases  the  temperature  is  high,  the  respirations 
quickened  and  the  animal  shows  evidence  of  severe  pain.  The  intlamma- 
tion  may  extend  from  the  womb  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen. 
Tliert*  may  be  a  foul  smelling  discharge  from  the  vagina.  When  the 
inflammation  becomes  chronic,  as  it  often  does,  the  appetite  Improve* 
but  the  sow  becomes  very  thin  and  weak,  and  the  disagreeable  discharge 
from  the  vagina  continues.  The  prognosis  is  not  favorable;  the  sow 
usually  dies  or  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  keep  her. 
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Treatment.— Preventive  treatment  consists  In  being  careful  in  manip- 
ulating the  passages  when  aiding  in  parturition,  and  in  preventing,  tbe 
infection  of  the  parts  by  the  proper  use  of  antiseptics.  The  genital  canal 
should  be  washed  out  twice  dally  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin. 
A  gallon  or  more  of  warm  water  should  be  used,  and  It  Is  best  to  adminis- 
ter the  douch  with  a  fountain  syringe.  A  cathartic  can  be  given  if 
necessary.  If  depressed,  alcoholic  stimulants  can  be  given.  Quinine  and 
salicylate  of  soda  (twenty  grains  of  each)  and  gentian  (ten  grains)  should 
be  given  every  four  hours.  This  should  be  kept  up  until  the  fever  ha? 
subsided  and  the  appetite  has  returned.  Nothing  but  slops  should  be 
fed.  Tonics,  good  feed,  and  good  care  are  very  necessary  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease. 

Surgical  Diseases.  Choking.  Causes.— Choking  may  be  due  to  sharp 
objects  when  swallowed  penetrating  the  mucous  meml)rane  lining  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus  and  attempting  to  swallow  objects  (potatoes,  roots, 
etc.)  too  large  to  pass  down  the  canal.  Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  may 
sometimes  cause  it. 

Symptoms.— If  the  choke  Is  complete  the  hog  is  unable  to  swallow 
food,  saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth,  tympanitis  may  develop  and  if  not 
relieved  death  will  occur  from  suffocation.  The  animal  may  get  rid  of 
the  choke  by  vomiting.  In  partial  choke  there  Is  dilfioulty  In  swallowing 
and  salivation.  In  thin  hogs  If  the  object  is  lodged  In  the  pharynx  it 
may  be  felt  by  pressing  the  pharynx  with  the  fljigers.  If  the  foreign 
body  Is  lodged  in  this  region,  instead  of  grunting  the  hog  will  make  a 
shrill  sound. 

Treatment.— If  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  pharynx  it  may  be 
pushed  forward  by  pressing  below  it  with  the  fingers,  or  a  blunt  flexible 
stick  may  be  used  in  dislodging  it.  Mucilaginous  drenches  can  be  given. 
We  miist  be  careful,  however,  and  not  allow  the  drench  to  get  Into  the 
air  passages.  Unless  relieved  soon  after  the  accident  has  occurred  It  is 
best  to  slaughter  the  animal. 

Hernia.  Rupture.— Hernia  is  a  condition  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
intestines  or  omentum  have  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  lie  just  beneath  the  skin.  Hernia  in  pigs  is  due  to  congenital  defects, 
as  an  open  umbilicus  and  a  wide  inguinal  canal,  and  to  increased  prea.sure 
on  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  the  intestines  caused  by  the  pigs  piling 
up  and  lying  on  each  other  and  to  crawling  through  a  small  opening  In 
the  pen  or  fence.  Congenital  hernia  makes  its  appearance  soon  after 
birth. 

Umbilical  Hernia.  Symptoms.— Umbilical  hernia  Is  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  a  swelling  tumor  below  the  navel  opening.  The  swelling 
Is  soft  and  free  from  inflammation  and  may  be  larger  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  By  laying  the  pig  on  its  back  and  pressing  downwards  on 
the  swelling  it  may  disappear.  Pigs  with  nuiMlical  hernia  do  not  thrive 
as  they  should  and  sometimes  become  "runted.'* 
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Treatment.— The  treatment  of  umbilical  hernia  is  not  dirticuli  and  is 
followed  by  good  results.  The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  The 
pig  is  placed  on  its  back  and  held  there  by  an  assistant.  With  the  point 
of  the  finger  the  size  and  position  of  the  umbilical  opening  can  be  deter- 
mined. If  the  intestines  do  not  pass  through  of  their  own  accord  they 
should  be  pressed  through  with  the  fingers.  The  hernia  sack  is  then 
held  by  the  assistant  and  a  strong  cord  tied  around  its  base  close  up 
to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  ligature  should  be  tied  tight  enough  to  cut 
oiT  circulation  in  the  sack  and  cause  it  to  slough  off.  The  swelling  in  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus  Is  sufficient  to  close  the  opening  and  in  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  obliterated.  The  simple  ligature  will  answer  for  a  small 
rupture,  but  if  large,  a  multiple  ligature  must  be  used.  The  seat  of  the 
operation  is  first  washed  with  an  antiseptic  wash.  A  slightly  curved 
needle  carrying  a  heavy  linen  thread  that  has  been  lying  in  an  anti- 
septic solution  is  then  passed  through  the  base  of  the  sack  close  up  to 
the  abdomen,  the  thread  divided  and  each  half  tied  separately,  or  one 
half  can  be  tied  and  the  needle  carrying  the  other  half  again  passed 
through  and  tied,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  necessary  stitches 
have  been  taken.  In  case  of  adhesions  between  the  walls  of  the  sack 
and  its  contents,  the  hernia  can  not  be  reduced  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  into  the  sack  and  break  down  the  adhesions  with  the  fingers  and 
close  the  opening  by  stitching  across  from  muscle  to  muscle.  Strict 
antiseptic  precautions  must  be  observed  in  performing  this  operation. 
The  after  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  pig  by  itself  for  a  few  days 
and  keeping  the  part  clean. 

Scrotal  or  Inguinal  Hernia.  Symptoms.— This  form  of  hernia  occurs 
only  in  the  male.  The  testicles  lie  toward  the  bottom  of  the  bunch  which 
may  be  so  large  that  it  drags  on  the  ground.  Raising  the  hlndparts  of 
the  pig  will  cause  the  bunch  to  become  smaller.  Strangulation  of  the 
intestines  seldom  occurs.  When  the  hernia  is  large,  the  pig  does  not  thrive 
and  will  become  "runted." 

Treatment.— To  relieve  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  castrate  the 
animal.  The  pig  should  be  starved  the  day  before  being  operated  on. 
The  covered  operation  is  the  one  to  be  preferred.  To  remove  the  pressure 
from  the  scrotum,  the  pig  can  be  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  or  held  in 
this  position  by  an  assistant  The  scrotum  is  then  washed  with  an  anti- 
septic wash  and  an  incision  made  through  its  walls.  The  operator  must 
be  careful  and  not  cut  the  tunic  (tunica  vaginalis)  of  the  testicles.  The 
incision  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  testicle  and  its  coverings  to 
be  drawn  outside  the  scrotum  and  iiorniit  the  operator  to  break  down 
with  his  fingers  any  adhesions  present.  A  needle  carrying  a  thread  Is 
then  passed  through  the  tunic  and  a  cord  as  high  up  as  possible,  the 
thread  cut  close  to  the  needle  and  the  cord  and  tunic  ligated.  The  liga- 
ture should  be  drawn  moderately  tight  and  the  cord  and  tunic  cut  ofT 
about  half  an  inch  above  it.     The  ligature  should  be  of  strong  material 
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and  aiuisoplic  precautions  observed  in  operating.  The  needle,  thread  and 
other  instruments  when  not  in  use  should  be  dropped  into  a  dish  contain- 
ing an  antiseptic  wash.  The  open  operation  (reducing  the  hernia,  cutting 
tlirough  the  covering^  of  the  testicle,  removing  it  and  closing  the  opening 
with  sutures  the  same  as  in  umbilical  hernia)  can  also  be  used.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  pig  by  itself  for  a  few  days  following  the  operation. 

Ventral  Hernia.— Scrotal  and  umbilical  hernia  are  due  to  dilation  of 
openings  already  present,  all  others  caused  by  a  tare  or  break  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  but  not  in  the  skin,  are  known  as  ventral  hernia. 

Causes.— Injuries  are  the  cause  of  this  form  of  hernia.  Lying  on  one 
another  in  the  pen,  as  in  the  case  when  they  pile  up,  kicks,  and  collisions 
with  blunt  objects  are  common  causes. 

Symptoms.-^A  favorite  seat  for  ventral  hernia  in  hogs  is  on  the  inside 
of  the  flank,  the  mass  of  Intestines  extending  backwai'ds  between  the 
hind  legs.  Thie  size  of  the  swelling  varies  and  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance as  in  other  forms  of  rupture.  If  caused  by  a  local  injury,  there 
is  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  part.  This  symptom  is  not  noticed 
in  old  cases. 

Treatment— This  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  in  other  forms.  After  re- 
ducing the  hernia  an  incison  is  made  in  the  sack  and  the  opening  in  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  closed  by  sutures,  the  same  as  in  umbilical  hernia. 

Inflammation  of  the  Testicles.  Causes.— Inflammation  of  the  testicles 
in  hogs  is  usually  due  to  external  violence,  such  as  blows,  kicks,  bites 
from  other  animals,  wounds,  etc.  It  may  occur  as  a  complication  of 
some  other  disease. 

Symptoms.— The  first  symptom  noticed  is  a  painful  swelling  of  the 
testicles  which  may  extend  to  the  suiTounding  parts.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  swelling  develops  will  depend  on  the  acuteness  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  the  animal  has  a  feVer  and  abscesses  may  form. 
Hydrocle  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  inflammation. 

Treatment.- A  cathartic  of  castor  oil  may  be  given.  Cold  or  hot 
water  fomentations  may  be  used  to  keep  down  the  inflammation.  Iodide 
of  i>otassium  can  be  given  in  the  feed  three  times  daily.  If  an  abscess 
forms  it  slioiUd  be  opened  and  washed  out  once  a  day  with  an  antiseptic 
wash.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  castrate  the  animal.  This  latter 
operation  must  not  be  postponed  too  long. 

Hydrocle.  Hematocele.  Causes.— This  condition  is  due  to  injuries  to 
the  testicles  and  scrotum,  the  collection  of  fluid  forming  as  a  result  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the  testicles  (tunica  vaginalis). 

Symptoms.— Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  (serum  or  blood)  that 
may  collect  between  the  layers  of  the  tunic,  this  condition  may  resemble 
a  scrotal  hernia.  The  swelling  is  soft,  elastic  and  painless  and  confined 
mostly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum.-  The  fluctuation  of  the  fluid 
can  be  recognized  on  manipulating  the  swelling. 

Treatment.— This  is  usually  unnecessary  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
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the  health  of  the  auimal  or  endanger  its  life.  The  fluid  can  be  drawn 
off  with  an  aspirating  syringe  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  afterwards  in- 
jected into  the  part.  This  operation  must  l)e  performed  under  aseptic 
conditions  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  stockman.  The  condition 
can  be  removed  by  castration. 

Inflammation  of  the  Prepuce.  Causes.— This  disease  is  seen  in  bar- 
rows and  is  due  to  the  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pre- 
puce and  dirt  accumulating  in  the  prepuce  or  its  side  folds.  Infection 
from  pus  germs  may  follow  and  the  parts  become  badly  inflamed. 

Symptoms.— The  prepuce  becomes  swollen,  painful  and  hot.  There  is 
some  difficulty  In  urinating.  When  pressed  on  it  causes  the  animal  severe 
pain  and  a  disagreeable  smelling  material  may  escape.  The  contents 
may  be  cheesy  in  character. 

Treatment.— Before  treating  the  animal  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
fine it  by  placing  it  on  its  back  and  holding  It  as  quiet  as  .possible.  The 
inside  of  the  pouch  should  be  washed  with  a  two  per  cent,  water  solution 
of  any  of  the  coal  tar  preparations.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  the 
collection  In  this  w^ay,  an  incision  can  be  made  on  both  sides  of  it.  All 
of  the  material  must  be  removed  and  the  part  thoroughly  washed. 

Castration  of  Young  Pigs.— The  age  at  which  castration  of  young  pigs 
can  best  be  performed  Is  not  fully  agreed  upon.  It  may  be  performed 
when  the  pig  is  a  few  weeks  old  and  still  nursing,  or  after  it  has  been 
weaned  and  when  several  months  of  age.  Young  pigs  when  nursing  the 
mother  do  not  suffer  from  the  shock  of  the  operation  as  much  as  at 
the  time  of  weaning  or  when  older,  and  the  growth  is  not  noticeably 
checked.  Pig^  are  castrated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  As  is  the  case  in  all  animals  where  the  conditions 
can  not  be  controlled  after  the  operation,  the  most  favorable  seasons  for 
operating  are  the  spring  and*  fall.  Sucking  pigs  need  not  be  prepare<l 
for  the  operation.  In  older  ones,  it  is  best  to  starve  them  for  about 
twelve  hours  before  castrating  them.  We  should  avoid  getting  the  hogs 
warmed  up  as  will  happen  if  we  have  to  run  them  about  in  order  to 
catch  them.  If  shut  up  in  a  small  pen  the  assistant  can  catch  the  pigs 
quickly  without  running  them  about.  One  person  will  be  able  to  confine 
the  pigs  for  the  operation.  If  the  pig  Is  small,,  the  hind  legs  can  be 
held  with  the  hands  and  the  head  and  fore  legs  between  the  knees;  or 
it  can  be  laid  on  its  side  or  back  and  the  hind  legs  drawn  well  forward. 
The  operation  is  very  simple.  The  operator  should  provide  himself  with 
plenty  of  antiseptic  solution.  The  scrotum  should  be  first  washed  with 
the  antiseptic  (a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  some  of  the  creolin  prepara- 
tions) in  order  to  prevent  infection.  The  knife,  needle,  ligature,  etc.. 
should  be  placed  In  a  similar  solution  when  not  in  use.  The  testicle  is 
grasped  between  the  thumb  and  the  fingers  and  pushed  against  the  whUs 
of  the  scrotum.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  scrotum  and  tunic  of  the 
testicle  parallel  to  the  middle  line  or  raphe,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
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an  inch  on  one  side.  The  incision  should  be  made  with  one  stroke  of 
the  knife  and  large  enough  to  allow  the  testicle  to  slip  out.  In  young 
pigs  the  cord  of  the  testicle  may  be  broken  off  and  removed  at  one  Jerk. 
In  older  ones  it  can  be  severed  by  cutting  and  scraping  it  with  a  dull 
knife.  The  opposite  testicle  is  then  removed  in  a  similar  manner.  Be- 
fore liberating  the  pig  the  incisions  in  the  scrotum  should  be  examined 
and  if  they  do  not  extend  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  scrotum,  they  should 
be  enlarged.  This  will  allow  the  blood  and  pus  to  drain  off  instead  of 
collecting  in  the  part.  The  wound  requires  po  after  treatment.  The 
pig  should  not  be  allowed  to  wallow  in  ponds  or  remain  in  dirty,  dusty 
or  muddy  pens.  The  operation  in  the  boar  with  the  exception  of  sever- 
ing the  testicle  cord  is  the  same.  The  cord  in  the  old  hogs  is  large  and 
the  hemorrhage  is  dangerous,  if  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  Scraping 
the  cord  in  two  with  a  dull  knife  if  properly  performed  will  so  crush 
the  blood  vessels  that  little  bleeding  occurs.  Another  method  sometimes 
used  is  llgating  it  before  cutting  it  off.  The  best  instrument  to  use,  how- 
ever, is  the  emasculator.  This  instrument  will  so  crush  the  end  of  the 
cord  that  no  hemorrhage  follows  the  operation. 

Complications  Following  Castration.— This  operation  is  not  free  from 
complications.  Observations  have  proven  that  they  are  more  common 
when  the  work  is  done  carelessly  and  no  attention  paid  to  the  antiseptic 
precautions  than  if  the  proper  care  and  antiseptic  precautions  are  ob- 
sovveil. 

Hernia.— This  is  a  rare  complication  of  castration,  but  may  be  caused 
by  jerking  the  cord  too  hard  when  breakrlng  it  off,  or  from  an  injury  when 
handling  the  pigs.  When  operating  we  should  be  prepared  to  treat  all 
cases  of  hernia,  whether  present  at  the  time  of  the  operation  or  resulting 
from  it.    The  covered  operation  can  ba  used  for  scrotal  hernia. 

Hemorrhage.— Hemorrhage  \s  not  a  dangerous  complication  In  pigs. 
In  old  hogs  it  will  occur  if  precautious  are  not  taken  against  it.  Excessive 
bleeding  can  be  stopped  by  picking  up  the  stump  of  the  cord  and  llgating 
it.  Packing  the  scrotum  with  clean  cotton  and  suturing  the  Incision  in 
its  walls  may  stop  it.  The  cotton  should  be  left  in  the  scrotum  for  at 
least  a  day. 

Fibrous  Tumors.— The  most  common  complication  following  casti'ation, 
is  the  formation  of  tumors  in  the  scrotum.  These  tumors  are  sometimes 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pig  and  grow  rapidly.  If  large 
the  pig  does  not  thrive  and  becomes  stunted.  It  differs  from  hernia  and 
hydrocle  in  that  it  is  very  hard. 

The  cause  is  infection  of  the  parts  with  germs  either  at  the  time  of 
operating  or  following  it  or  leaving  the  stump  of  the  cord  too  long. 

The  treatment  Is  to  dissect  the  tumor  out.  This  method  of  treatment 
will  not  be  successful  unless  all  the  growth  is  removed.  The  operation 
is -quite  painful  and  frequently  the  pig  dies  as  a  result  of  It.     If  the 
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tumor  is  small  jiiid  the  oporatiou  skillfully  performed,  the  results  are  usu- 
ally good. 

Castration  of  Criptorchids  or  "Originals."— In  "original"  pigs  the  tes- 
ticles fail  to  make  their  appearance  by  descending^  through  the  inguinal 
canal  into  the  scrotum.  Usually  but  one  testicle  fails  to  descend  into  the 
bag.  It  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  in  most 
cases  is  situated  in  the  region  of  the  flank  and  toward  the  sublumbar 
region  (below  the  short  ribs). 

The  animal  should  be  prepared  for  the  operation  by  starving  it  for 
about  twelve  hours.  The  operator*s  hands  must  be  clean  and  the  anti> 
septic  solutions  and  instruments  gotten  ready  the  same  as  in  castrating  a 
straight  pig.  The  pig  is  laid  on  Its  side  upon  the  floor  or  a  board,  the 
hind  parts  slightly  elevated,  and  held  there  by  an  assistant.  The  operator 
stands  at  the  back  and  clips  the  hair  from  the  flank.  An  incision  is  made 
high  up  in  the  flank  and  midway  between  the  point  of  the  hip  and  the 
last  rib,  and  large  enough  to  introduce  the  fingers  or,  If  necessary,  the 
hand.  When  the  testicle  is  found  it  is  cut  off  with  the  emasculator  or  the 
cord  ligated  and  then  cut.  The  incision  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
is  then  closed  with  sutures,  placed  about  an  inch  apart.  The  hog  should 
be  kept  by  itself  and  the  stitches  removed  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

Spaying.— Spaying  is  performed  for  the  same  reason  as  casti*ation, 
and  while  it  was  practiced  quite  generally  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  seldom 
done  now.  The  necessity  for  the  operation  has  passed  away.  It  is  an 
operation  that  is  profitable  where  sows  are  to  be  kept  until  a  year  or  more 
of  age.  Under  the  present  method  of  marketing  at  eight  and  nine'  months 
it  is  more  profitable  to  permit  the  sows  to  advance  to  one  or  two  months' 
pregnancy  rather  than  spay  and  lose  a  short  time  in  checked  growth, 
and  run  the  risk  of  a  little  loss.  When  it  is  decided  to  spay,  the  pigs 
are  prepared  for  the  operation  as  for  castration.  They  should  be  three 
months  old  and  weigh  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds.  The  pig  is  caught 
and  held  by  two  men,  upon  an  inclined  board,  the  head  being  lowest. 
The  operator  stands  at  the  back  and  clips  the  hair  from  the  flank  over 
a  space  about  two  inches  wide  and  three  inches  long,  and  an  incision  i.s 
made  about  midway  between  the  point  of  the  hip  and  the  last  rib  and 
an  inch  below  the  points  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  incision  should  be 
Just  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  flnger.  The  fore-flnger  of  the  left  hand 
Is  introduced  and  follows  the  back.  The  ovaries  will  be  found  almost 
directly  downward,  suspended  by  a  short  ligament.  They  will  feel  like 
a  raspberry  or  blackberry  and  can  be  mistaken  for  nothing  else.  If  the 
ovary  can  not  be  found  at  once,  pass  the  finger  backward  toward  the 
bladder  and  search  for  the  utei'us  (pig  bed)  and  follow  it  forward  to  its 
termination  at  the  ovary.  Remove  the  ovary  by  tearing  it  off  with  the 
finger  or  cutting  it  off  with  dull  scissors.  The  lower  ovary  may  be  re- 
moved through  the  same  opening.  Close  the  outside  wound  with  two 
stitches,  using  slik  thread  or  silk  fishing  line.     The  operation  may  i>e 
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performed  through  the  middle  line  of  the  belly  the  same  as  spaying  the 
bitch.  The  method  is  to  hang  the  pig  up  by  a  gambrel  with  a  loop  for 
each  hook,  make  the  incision  about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  pubis  and 
remove  the  ovaries  as  already  indicated.  This  opening  is  closed  by  two 
sets  of  stitches,  one  in  the  deep  muscles  and  a  second  in  the  skin.  One 
of  the  objections  to  this  method  is  the  danger  of  small  hernias.  In  either 
method  the  parts  should  be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  and  the  hands 
and  instruments  should  be  clean.    The  loss  from  operating  is  flight. 

Prolapse  of  the  Anus.  Causes.— Permanent  protrusion  of  th^  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  rectum  through  the  anal  opening  is  called  prolapse 
of  the  anus.  The  cause  is  violent  straining  from  constipation  or  diarrhea 
or  anything  that  will  cause  a  weakening  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
anus.  It  may  be  seen  among  breeding  sows  due  to  their  eating  cinders 
and  pieces  of  wood  and  the  consequent  constipated  condition  of  the 
bowels. 

Symptoms.— Sometimes  only  a  few  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
appear  behind  the  anus,  but  it  may  form  a  fair  sized  tumor  rather  hemis- 
pherical in  shape,  red  and  slightly  painful.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  time  it  becomes  swollen  and  darker  in  color.  It  will  become  dry  in 
time  and  crack,  sometimes  It  may  slough. 

Treatment.— Before  replacing  it,  the  mucous  membrane  .should  be 
bathed  with  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  reduce  the  In- 
flammation and  clean  It.  The  protruded  portion  can  be  replaced  by 
pressing  on  the  prolapsed  portion  with  the  finger.  If  caused  by  constipa- 
tion a  laxative  of  castor  oil  can  be  given  and  soft  food  fed  the  animal. 
Sometimes  the  prolapse  will  again  occur  and  need  to  be  replaced.  If 
badly  swollen  it  is  best  to  bathe  it  with  an  astringent  solution  (five  per 
cent,  alum  solution).  To  retain  It,  a  stitch  can  be  taken  across  the  anal 
opening.  If  the  protrusion  becomes  injured  or  sloughs,  it  can  be  cut  off 
and  the  margin  of  the  bowel  sewed  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

Infectious  and  Contagious  Diseases.— Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. 
—When  and  where  hog  cholera  had  its  origin  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
positively  determine.  It  is  not  an  old  disease  in  the  sense  of  having 
been  known  and  described  for  a  long  time,  like  glanders  or  anthrax. 
Neither  is  it  such  a  new  disease  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  The 
oft  repeated  assertion  of  old  farmers  tliat  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  the  disease  was  unknown  Is  merely  evidence  that  the  disease  was 
not  so  generally  distributed  throughout  the  country.  According  to  earliir 
investigations,  outbreaks  of  disease  occurred  in  Oliio  in  1833,.  again  in 
South  Carolina  in  1837,  in  (Georgia  In  1838,  and  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  in  1840  that  are  believed  to  have  been  cholera.  As  closo. 
ob.servatlons  were  not  made  or  records  kept  upon  stock  diseases  at  that 
time,  no  doubt  many  outbreaks  escaped  unrecorded. 

It  is  not  known  from  whence  the  disease  came;  some  writers  claim 
that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  importation  of  hogs  from 
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England,  while  others  hold  that  the  germs  are  native  to  our  soil  aud 
only  need  a  favorable  opportunity  to  produce  the  disease,  the  same  as  In 
black  leg. 

Hog  cholera  seems  to  have  been  Introduced  into  this  State  from  Ohio 
by  the  driving  of  hogs  to  the  southeastern  and  southern  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening.  At  first  the  disease  was  confined  to  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  Ohio  River,  but  the  disease  gradually  spread  northward  and 
westward  until  it  reached  Terre  Haute  in  1S47  and  1848.  The  first  agrri- 
cultural  report,  published  in  1859  and  1860,  contains  a  most  interesting 
article  upon  this  disease  and  dwells  upon  the  heavy  losses  sustained  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  history  of  the  spread  of  this  disease — 
following  the  lines  of  commerce— is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  one 
indigenous  to  our  soil.  Every  county  has  now  been  invaded  and  some  of 
them  very  frequently,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  we  now  have  a  general 
infection 

Losses.— The  total  loss  to  the  swine  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $25,000,000,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  years  the  loss  greatly  exceeds  the  latter 
figure.  In  1896  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  was  between  $45,000,000  and 
$50,000,000.  The  annual  losses  vary  between  $1,250,000  and  $5,000,000  in 
our  own  State. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  losses  in  the  different  years 
have  been  as  follows: 

Year.  Number. 

1883 288,286 

1884 351,156 

1885 326.555 

18§6 402,164 

1887 512,692 

1888 326,359 

1889 247,114 

1890 256,991 

1895 278,143 

1896 A 580,267 

1897 899,457 

1898 372,868 

1899 553,930 

1901 236,870 

1902 197,491 

1903 295.672 

The  average  loss  for  the  seventeen  ye«rs  has  been  having  a  value 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  This  loss  will  not  be  reduced  to  any  appreciable 
degree  in  the  near -future.  We  know  more  about  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
more  about  the  disease  Itself,  more  about  its  relation  to  sanitary  surround- 
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ings,  but  we  do  not  know  more  about  treatment  nor  much  more  about 
practical  preventive  measures  than  was  known  ten  years  ago.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  proper  sanitary  surroundings,  pure  food  and  water  will 
do  much  to  avert  the  losses,  but  these  conditions  will  not  be  provided 
except  by  the  few  who  appreciate  the  advantage  of  preventing  loss.  More- 
over, these  diseases  can  not  be  wholly  prevented  by  the  best  hygienic 
measures  that  can  be  provided,  which  tends  to  discourage  tiiose  who  do 
try,  and  make  others  more  negligent.  Knowing  about  hog  cholera  is  like 
knowing  about  the  grip— it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  control  all  the 
conditions  that  distribute  the  germs  of  disease. 

Two  Diseases.—Hog  cholera  .and  swine  plague  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  special  investigation  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  these  diseases  comes 
through  this  source.  There  is  also  much  credit  due  to  numerous  indi- 
viduals who  have  studied  these  affections.  Hog  cholera  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  and  is  recognized  as  being  identical  with  the  disease 
called  swine  fever  in  Bugland.  Swine  plague  was  not  recognized  until 
1890.  These  two  diseases  are  the  cause  of  practically  all  of  our  great 
losses  among  swine.  In  some  outbreaks  it  is  easy. to  distinguish  which 
is  present,  and  in  others  the  two  affections  may  exist  in  the  same  herd. 

There  is  a  specific  germ  for  each  of  these  diseases.  Hog  cholera  is 
caused  by  a  germ  or  bacillus  of  hog  cholera;  and  swine  plague,  by  the 
germ  or  bacillus  of  swine  plague.  These  germs  differ  in  size,  shape,  activ- 
ity, method  of  growth,  resistance  to  external  conditions,  and  In  their 
effects  upon  the  body.  These  differences  are  recognized  by  those  working 
with  the  disease,  but  of  course  can  not  be  seen  without  the  special  equip- 
ment found  In  laboratories.  These  differences  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows: 

The  hog  cholera  bacillus  is  a  small  plant  about  1-25,000  to  1-15,000 
of  an  inch  long. 

The  swine  plague  bacillus  is  only  about  one-half  of  this  size. 

The  hog  cholera  bacillus  Is  shaped  like  a  short  cylinder,  rounded  at 
each  end,  and  has  a  number  of  delicate  projections  from  the  sides  and 
ends  like  hairs. 

The  swine  plague  germ  is  oval  and  smooth. 

The  hog  cholera  germs  have  distinct  movement. 

The  swine  plague  germs  have  no  movement. 

The  hog  cholera  germs  stain  uniformly. 

The  swine  plague  germs  will  stain  only  at  each  end. 

Hog  cholera  germs  will  live  In  the  soil  from  two  to  three  months. 

Swine  plague  germs  will  live  from  four  to  six  days. 

Hog  cholera  germs  will  live  in  water  from  two  to  four  months. 

Swine  plague  germs  will  live  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

When  hogs  are  fed  upon  cholera  germs  they  will  become  diseased. 
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When  hogs  are  fed  upon  swiiie  plague  germs  they  do  d»i-  comrac-t 
disease. 

When  hogs  are  inoculated  with  cholera  germs  the  disease  affects  the 
intestines. 

When  hogs  are  inoculated  with  swine  plague  germs  the  lungs  are 
affected. 

There  are  other  differences  between  these  germs,  but  those  enumer- 
ated should  be  sulHcient  to  satisfy  the  general  reader.  The  cause  of  bog 
cholera  is  always  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera  and  of  swine  plague  the 
bacillus  of  swine  plague,  and  no  case  of  either  of  these  diseases  occurs 
without  the  germ  being  present.  Other  causes  may  produce  diseases 
with  similar  symptoms  and  may  thus  be  mistaken  for  these  diseases. 
Other  causes  may  so  weaken  the  system  as  to  make  the  animal  easily 
susceptible  to  these  diseases,  or  external  conditions  may  be  favorable  for 
the  distribution  of  the  germs.  These  are  secondary  causes,  but  are  of 
great  importance. 

The  Effect  of  the  Germs  Upon  the  Body.— In  hog  cholera  the  germs  of 
hog  cholera  are  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  internal  organs.  They  grow 
in  bunches  and  as  they  are  carried  along  in  the  blood  stream  to  the  small 
arteries  and  capillaries  they  act  as  small  plugs  to  shut  off  the  circulation 
in  the  part  supplied  by  the  little  vessel.  At  each  place  the  circulation  is- 
thus  arrested  we  have  a  small  red  blotch,  so  frequently  seen  in  the  skin, 
meat,  fat  and  viscera  of  hogs  that  die  of  cholera.  These  blotches  are  so 
characteristic  that  meat  inspectors  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  cholera 
carcasses  while  hanging  upon  the  gambrel.  Another  characteristic  Is 
that  these  blotches  become  redder  the  longer  the  time  after  death,  while 
blotches  from  other  causes  become  paler. 

The  spleen,  or  milt,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  becomes  enlarged,  soft- 
ened and  filled  with  dark  blood. 

The  intestine  Is  the  seat  of  more  or  less  inflammatory  change,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Pyerian  patches  and  along  the  lymph  tracts.  The  caecum  is 
especially  liable  to  those  changes.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  disease  con- 
tinues for  some  days  there  is  ulceration.  The  ulcers  may  be  small  like  a 
millet  seed  or  as  large  as  a  dime.  They  may  be  irregular,  as  in  cases 
which  they  follow^  the  lymph  spaces.  The  edge  of  the  ulcer  projects  above 
the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  may 
be  reddish,  yellowish  or  brownish.  The  edges  are  not  clean  cut,  but 
are  granular.  The  ulcer  may  be  only  in  the  mucous  coat  or  in  the  mucous 
and  muscular,  but  it  is  rarely  perforating.  Hemorrhages  sometimes  occur 
as  a  result  of  Invading  an  artery  or  vein.  The  lymphatic  glands  along  the 
intestines  are  always  red  and  swollen  and  those  in  other  parts  enlarged. 
The  contents  of  the  intestine  are  nearly  always  black  and  tarry,  and  have 
a  very  foul  .odor.  In  some  cases  the  hog  will  have  eaten  clay  or  other 
earth,  causing  very  hard,  dr^'  faeces.    The  stomach  is  not  often  seriously 
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affected.  The  luiiigs  are  either  not  affected  or  only  secondarily.  They 
usually  collapse  at  death. 

In  swine  plague  the  germs  are  more  diffused  through  the  circulation, 
but  may  cause  the  same  red  patches.  The  parts  attacked  are  the  lungs 
primarily  and  other  organs  as  complications.  The  effect  in  the  lungs  is  to 
cause  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  con- 
gested and  thickened,  blocking  certain  areas,  and  sepsis  or  pus  formation 
oc(?urs,  making  abscess  cavities  of  greater  or  less  size.  These  pneumonic 
areas  may  be  small  and  numerous  or  a  few  and  quite  large.  If  the  hog 
should  die  early  in  the  disease  the  appearance  will  be  that  of  pneumonia, 
but  if  late  these  abscesses  will  have  formed  and  they  will  contain  pus  or 
cheesy  material.     The  other  organs  are  involved  secondarily. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  hog  cholera  affects  the  intestines  pri- 
marily and  that  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  lungs,  and  that  swine 
plague  begins  with  the  respiratory  organs  and  progresses  toward  the  in- 
testines. Both  diseases  may  be  present  in  the  same  subject  and  the  le- 
sions will  be  confusing.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
lesions  are  not  always  typical  and  that  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  by  the  eye 
alone.  This  is  recognized  by  the  inspectors  of  the  meat  inspection  service, 
and  now  all  cases  are  reported  as  hog  cholera,  while  formerly  they  di- 
vided them. 

The  Life  of  the  Germs  Outside  of  the  Body.— The  general  behavior 
and  effects  of  the  germs  inside  of  the  body  are  fairly  well  known,  but 
the  history  of  the  germ  outside  of  the  body  still  remains  to  be  deter- 
ihined.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the  hog  cholera 
germ  have  not  shown  it  to  be  able  to  live  more  than  a  few  months  in 
soil  or  water,  and  the  results  of  the  work  with  the  swine  plague  germ 
have  indicated  that  it  can  only  live  about  half  as  long.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  any  one  w^no 
has  had  much  field  work  to  do.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  have 
an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  follow  the  turning  of  hogs  upon  a  field  where 
others  had  sickened,  died  and  been  buried  a  year  prior.  Such  a  result 
often  occurs  after  hogs  have  rooted  out  and  eaten  parts  of  carcasses 
that  have  been  buried  for  a  long  time.  The  writer  saw  a  typical  out- 
break of  cholera  follow  the  turning  of  hogs  into  an  old  house  where 
others  had  sickened  and  died  three  years  prior.  After  the  first  herd  had 
died  the  doorways  were  blocked  with  rails  and  no  stock  had  access  to 
the  place  until  three  years  later.  The  bedding  had  never  been  removed, 
and  in  two  weeks  after  use  by  the  second  herd  thirty  out  of  thirty-six 
hogs  were  sick,  and  It  was  the  only  outbreak  in  that  vicinity.  People 
have  related  many  cases  similar  to  the  above,  the  period  sometimes  being 
longer  and  at  other  times  being  shorter.  Again  we  may  note  the  turning 
of  fresh  hogs  into  a  pen  where  dead  hogs  may  have  just  been  removed 
and  no  disease  follow.  We  can  not  explain  all  these  apparently  incon- 
sistent cases  upon  the  evidence  from  our  experimental  data. 
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The  germs  of  some  diseases,  as  glanders,  can  live  for  only  a  short 
time  outside  of  the  body,  and  hence  can  only  be  conveyed  by  close  con- 
tact or  by  animals  being  placed  In  the  stalls  or  pens  where  other  cases 
of  the  disease  have  been.  Snch  diseases  can  be  stamped  out  by  slaughter 
and  rigid  quarantine.  Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  do  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  diseases.  In  other  diseases,  of  which  anthrax  Is  a  type,  the 
germs  can  live  and  multiply  outside  of  the  body  for  a  long  time  and  be 
able  to  produce  the  disease  when  a  favorable  opportunity  arises.  Anthrax 
has  been  known  to  occur  as  a  result  of  eating  the  forage  from  the  graves 
of  former  victims.  There  are  observations  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
germs  must  have  lived  in  the  ground  for  at  least  seventeen  years.  The 
experiments  with  the  hog  cholera  germs  do  not  show  them  to  possess  the 
same  resistive  qualities  attributed  to  anthrax,  but  there  are  many  who 
do  believe  that  they  have  a  very  similar  life  history  in  nature.  If  such 
be  the  case,  then  the  problem  of  how  to  control  the  malady  becomes  all 
the  more  difficult. 

Similarity  to  Typhoid  in  the  Human  Subject.— Our  present  knowledge 
of  the  germ  tends  to  show  that  in  many  respects  Its  life  history  is  like 
that  of  the  t3rphoid  fever  germ.  No  one  would  claim  that  the  diseases 
are  identical,  or  that  typhoid  is  as  virulent  or  contagious  as  hog  cholera, 
but  there  are  points  of  resemblance.  The  lesions  in  the  Intestines, 
lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  in  the  two  disease  are  so  much  alike  that 
cholera  is  often  called  pig  typhoid.  When  blood  from  a  typhoid  patient 
is  placed  in  a  culture  of  typhoid  germs  it  causes  them  to  cling  together. 
When  blood  from  a  cholera,  hog  Is  placed  In  a  culture  of  cholera  germs 
it  causes  a  similar  reaction.  Typhoid  germs  are  rarely  ever  found  outside 
of  the  body  and  stools  of  a  sick  patient,  but  it  is  well  established  that  all 
epidemics  have  their  origin  in  the  water  supply.  Epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  occur  in  cities,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  source  of  the  water 
supply— river,  lake  or  wells— it  will  be  found  that  it  Is  polluted  with  the 
discharges  from  people.  Typhoid  fever  can  always  be  arrested  by  se- 
curing pure  water.  The  researches  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station 
have  demonstrated  that  the  disease  is  also  water  borne.  In  a  series  of 
townships  in  this  State  4t  was  found  that  from  33  to  200  per  cent,  more 
hogs  were  lost  along  the  rivers  and  streams  than  at  a  distance  from  three 
to  ten  miles  away  from  the  stream.  This  could  be  attributed  to  the 
more  general  use  of  surface  water.  No  such  conclusion  must  be  reached 
that  the  disease  is  only  water  borne,  for  we  have  seen  the  disease  pass 
up  river  as  well  as  down  and  the  pigs  in  a  whole  section  of  the  country, 
from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  and  from  five  to  seven  miles  long,  become 
affected  simultaneously  after  a  rain. 

Less  is  known  concerning  the  life  history  of  the  germs  of  swine  plague 
than  of  those  of  hog  cholera.  It  Is  known  that  the  disease  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  than  cholera;  its  spread  is  less  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  hygienic  measures  and  it  seems  to  be  air  borne.    Germs  very  much 
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like  the  swine  plague  bacillus  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  of  other  ani- 
mals. If  upon  further  investigation  they  should  be  found  to  be  the  same, 
it  will  add  to  our  iuiowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  and  make  us 
less  ready  to  claim  that  the  disease  can  be  eradicated  by  sanitary  meas- 
ures. 

The  Way  by  Which  the  Germs  Enter  the  Body  .—Experiments  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  how  the  germs  find  their  way  into  the  body 
to  cause  disease.  Hogs  fed  upon  the  carcasses  of  animals  affected  with 
cholera  develop  a  virulent  form  of  the  disease  in  a  short  time.  The  in- 
testines become  the  seat  of  typical  lesions,  while  other  parts  are  not  se- 
riously affected.  If  the  germs  be  placed  upon  food  or  in  drinking  water 
they  will  produce  a  like  result.  These  experiments  show  that  if  the 
germs  be  ingested  with  the  food  or  water  they  will  develop  and  produce 
the  disease. 

The  germs  have  been  sprayed  in  the  air  and  hogs  made  to  inhale 
them,  also  injected  into  the  windpipe,  but  the  disease  did  not  develop, 
which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  in  nature  the  disease  germs,  do  not 
find  a  point  for  development  in  the  lungs,  or  at  any  rate  not  as  a  primary 
focus. 

The  germs  have  been  inoculated  beneath  the  skin,  but  it  is  only 
when  very  large  numbers  are  used  that  disease  occurs.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  hog  does  not  contract  the  disease  from  inocula- 
tion, as  by  the  bite  of  the  louse  and  injuries. 

A  similar  line  of  experiments  conducted  with  swine  plague  shows 
that  it  does  not  cause  trouble  when  swallowed,  but  does  do  so  easily 
when  made  to  Inhale  air  containing  tlie  germs  or  when  germs  are  in- 
jected into  the  windpipe.  The  lungt»  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection, 
and  thus  differs  from  hog  cholera.  Inoculation  experiments,  both  sub- 
cutaneous and  intravenous,  require  such  large  numbers  of  germs  that 
it  would  seem  that  natural  inoculation  by  the  louse  bite  could  hardly 
prove  fatal. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experiments  are  that  in  nature  cholera  is 
caused  by  the  ingestion  of  the  germs  with  the  food  or  water,  and  swine 
plague  by  inhalation. 

Accessory  Causes.— We  consider  all  thQse  factors  which  lower  the 
resistance  of  the  animal  or  which  disseminate  or  propagate  the  germs 
as  being  accessory  causes. 

Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  lower  th%  resistance  we  may  con- 
sider feeding,  shelter  and  breeding.  The  disease  is  often  attributed  to 
the  feeding  of  green  corn,  too  much  corn.  etc.  In  1896  the  Iowa  Weather 
Bureau  published  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  the 
State.  It  was  found  that  the  greatest  losses  were  sustained  in  those 
counties  where  corn  constituted  an  almost  exclusive  diet.  The.  lowest 
death  rate  was  sustained  in  those  counties  in  which  dairying  was  an 
important  industry  and  milk  was  largely  used  as  a  feed.     This  was 
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taken  as  conflrmatory  evidence  of  the  bad  influence  of  a  corn  diet.  In 
1897  the  statistics  showed  that  the  losses  were  Just  the  reverse  from 
those  in  1896,  that  the  pigs  fed  upon  corn  suffered  least  This  disproved 
the  conclusion  of  the  previous  year.  As  farmers  feed  in  essentially  the 
same  way  each  year,  it  would  be  but  rational  to  expect  that  the  losses 
would  be  about  the  same  If  the  feed  was  a  causative  factor.  Neither  Is 
the  sudden  changing  of  feed  a  causative  factor,  as  we  have  not  yet  had 
a  single  report  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  any  experiment  station  as  a 
result  of  a  sudden  and  radical  change  of  feed.  The  feeding  of  green  corn 
or  all  corn  can  not  be  considered  a  wise  health  measure.  When  green 
corn  is  fed  it  should  be  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle— beginning  gradually  with  old  corn  and  increasing  the  quantity 
as  the  pig  Is  able  to  stand  It.  This  will  avoid  the  diarrhoea  and  Intes- 
tinal Irritation  which  prepares  the  way  for  the/  cholera  germ.  Any  in- 
judicious management  in  any  kind  of  feeding  will  have  the  same  effect. 
The  liog  needs  a  variety  of  food  for  strength  and  health,  and  those  best 
prepared  to  furnish  it  will  probably  fare  best. 

The  hog  needs  shelter;  It  need  not  be  elaborate,  something  to  break 
the  scorching  sun  or  beating  storm,  to  have  dry  quarters  in  which  to  sleep 
and  a  clean  floor  from  which  to  eat.  The  strawstack  is  the  poorest  shelter 
that  can.  be  provided,  as  it  furnishes  a  place  in  which  to  pile  up  and  be 
burled,  overheated  when  lying  down  and  makes  a  fit  victim  for  cold.  The 
hog  does  not  need  much  bedding.  A  tight  wooden  floor  upon  which  to 
feed  is  rapidly  growing  In  favor  from  economical  considerations,  and  will 
become  equally  popular  from  the  health  standpoint  when  its  value  be- 
comes better  understood. 

The  breed  of  the  hog  makes  no  difference  to  the  cholera  germ.  The 
objection  made  by  the  farmer  that  p.ure-bred  hogs  are  less  resistive  to 
disease  Is  not  well  founded  In  fact.  The  razor-back,  with  digestive 
powers  equal  to  any  task  that  may  be  imposed  upon  them  will  succumb 
to  the  diseases  the  same  as  the  finely  bred  Berkshire  or  Poland-China. 
No  breed  of  hogs  Is  Immune  to  the  disease,  and  the  advice  to  cross  our 
better  bred  swine  with  the  southern  hog  is  ill  founded.  All  the  advantage 
which  they  possess  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  fat  and  all  the 
vigor  that  will  prevail  against  the  disease  can  be  obtained  by  using 
care  In  the  handling  of  the  Improved  breeds. 

Among  the  agencies  which  may  carry  the  germs  are  streams,  wind, 
birds,  dogs,  people  passing  from  one  farm  to  another,  buying  hogs  from 
Infected  herds,  shipping  hogs  In  unclean  cars,  exhibiting  at  fairs,  etc. 
Some  of  these  means  are  not  within  our  control,  but  many -of  them  are, 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  them  should  lead  us  to  prevent  thousands 
of  cases. 

Undoubtedly  a  very  Important  agency  In  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
are  the  streams  and  the  surface  water  supplies.  The  relationship  of  the 
water  supply  to  the  disense  was  made  the  object  of  investigation  for  a 
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number  of  years.  In  1895  the  60  townships  bordering  upon  the  Wabash, 
from  Cass  Count;f  to  its  mouth,  show  a  loss  of  150  head  out  of  every 
1,000  produced;  47  townships  In  the  second  tier  removed  from  the  river 
show  a  loss  of  100  head  per  1,000  or  50  per  cent,  more  loss  in  the  first 
tier  than  in  the  second  tier.  In  1896  the  bordering  townships  lost  294 
hogs  per  1,000,  the  second  tier  205  and  the  third  tier  IGO!  In  other  words 
the  loss  was^  43.4  per  cent,  more  in  the  first  tier  than  in  the  second  tier, 
and  83.8  per  cent  more  than  in  the  third  tier. 

In  1895,  44  townships  bordering  upon  the  north  fork  of  the  White  River 
lost  138  hogs  per  1,000,  and  42  townships  in  the  second  tier  65  hogs  per 
1,000,  or  112  per  cent,  greater  loss  in  the  townships  bordering  upon  the 
river  than  in  those  a  few  miles  removed.  In  1896.  the  loss  In  the  ♦'rst 
tier  was  231  per  1,000,  in  the  second  tier  156,  and  in  the  third  tier  75,  or 
48  per  cent,  greater  loss  in  the  first  than  in  the  second,  and  208  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  the  third.  In  1896,  44  townships  bordering  upon  the  south 
fork  of  the  White  River  lost  200  hogs  per  1,000:  58  townships  in  the 
second  tier  lost  150,  and  42  townships  in  the  third  tier  lost  109;  thus 
making  33  per  cent,  more  loss  in  the  first  than  in  the  second,  and  83 
per  cent,  more  loss  than  in  the  third.  In  1897,  the  first  tier  of  townships 
bordering  upon  the  river  lost  321  hogs  per  1,000,  the  second  tier  182.  and 
the  third  145;  76  per  cent,  greater  loss  in  the  first  than  in  the  second, 
and  12].  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  third. 

In  every  general  epidemic  of  the  disease  of  which  I  have  record  in 
this  State  the  disease  has  been  spread  from  the  rivers  to  the  higher  land. 
The  evidence  furnished  by  the  large  number  of  townships  and  for  suc- 
cessive years  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  important  role  which  streams 
and  surface  water  play  in  the  spreading  of  this  disease.  If  the  larger 
streams  are  such  important  factors  we  can  reason  that  the  smaller  streams 
bave  a  like  effect.  Drs.  Salmon  and  Smith  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  their  investigations  of  this  disease.  It  is  pertinent  and  should 
be  remembered  by  all  swine  breeders:  !'Perhaps  the  most  potent  agents 
in  the  distribution  of  hog  cholera  are  streams.  They  may  become  in- 
fected with  the  specific  germ  when  sick  animals  are  permitted  to  go  into 
them,  or  when  dead  animals  or  any  part  of  them  are  thrown  into  the 
water.  They  may  even  multiply  when  the  water  is  contaminated  with 
fecal  discharges  or  other  organic  matter.  Experiments  in  the  laboratory 
have  demonstrated  that  the  hog  cholera  bacilli  may  remain  alive  in 
water  four  months.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  external  influences 
and  competition  with  the  bacteria  in  natural  water,  we  are,  forced  to 
assume  that  they  may  live  at  least  a  month  in  streams.  This  would  be 
long  enough  to  infect  every  herd  along  its  course. 

It  is  a  common  practice  throughout  this  State  to  give  the  hogs  sur- 
face water  In  which  to  wallow  and  to  drink.  Small  streams  are  dammed, 
drinking  places  are  built  into  the  rivers,  a  basin  is  scooped  out  to  receive 
the  water  from  a  barnyard,  open  ditch,   tile  drain  or  spring.     All  of 
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these  afford  the  best  conditions  for  Introducing  the  germs  Into  the  herd. 
It  Is  not  uncommon  to  go  along  a  public  ditch  or  a  stream  during  an 
epidemic  and  find  the  carcasses  of  hogs  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
thus  acting  as  a  bearer  of  Infection  to  new  herds.  The  conditions  are 
better  now  than  ever  before,  but  there  are  unscrupulous  men  who  will 
take  that  means  of  disposing  of  their  dead,  and  some  one  else  must 
suffer. 

Some  springs  afford  pure  water  but  many  have  only  a  surface  origin 
and  are  no  better  than  a  tile  drain.  The  worst  feature  connected  with  the 
use  of  a  spring  as  a  water  supply  Is  the  fact  that  no  provision  Is  made 
for  keeping  the  water  clean  and  pure.  The  water  usually  collects  In  a 
pool  and  receives  the  surface  drainage  from  all  the  land  around  and 
serves  as  a  wallow.  Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  little  better 
than  a  pond. 

In  1895  the  experiment  station  made  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  source  of 
the  water  supply  used  by  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  swine.  It  was  found 
that  In  nearly  all  Instances  in  which  they  escaped  disease  they  used  well 
water.  Hogs  receiving  well  water  do  become  affected,  but  when  we 
consider  the  numerous  ways  by  which  the  infection  can  be  carried  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised.  A  good  well,  however,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  maximum  protection. 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  the  disease.  No 
relationship  could  be  traced  to  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  or  to  the 
total  rainfall  for  any  set  of  months.  In  general,  a  season  with  sufficient 
rainfall  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  streams  or  one 
of  sufficient  drought  so  that  the  small  streams,  ponds,  etc.,  become  com- 
pletely dry,  are  productive  of  least  cholera.  A  year  In  which  there  is 
much  stagnant  water  is  productive  of  the  greatest  death  rate. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  greater  loss  occurs  along  the 
rivers  because  more  c<wn  is  raised,  more  hogs  are  fattened,  and  hence 
they  are  more  crowded.  In  order  to  determine  this  point  we  divided  the 
counties  in  the  State  into  groups  according  to  the  number  of  hogs  raised 
per  square  mile  and  determined  the  per  cent,  of  loss  for  these  groups. 
This  is  presented  in  the  following  tables: 

1883-1890. 

Number  of  Hogs  Number  of  Per  Cent 

Per  Squara  Mile.  Counties.  of  Loss. 

1-24  1  8.1 

25-49  7  4.5 

50-74  20  5.9 

75-99  12  9.1 

100-124  16  » .'.  8.3 

125-149  11  7.9 
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lo0^174   7 8.1 

175-199   10  8.8 

200-224   8   10. 

1895-1897. 

1-24  2  7.7 

25-49  22  9.1 

50-74  18  11.1 

75-99  16  17.9 

100-124  12  19.2 

125-149  8  17.3 

150-174  7  21.6 

.      175-199  4  .: 22.2 

200-224 3  26. 

Daring  a  period  of  eight  years  tiiere  is  comparatlyely  little  difference 
in  the  losses,  but  during  the  period  of  three  years  when  the  disease  raged 
with  unusual  violence  the  percentage  was  much  higher  in  the  counties 
having  a  large  number  of  hogs  per  square  mile.  It  is  not  possible  to 
tell  how  much  of  this  increase  in  loss  is  due  to  the  greater  number  of 
hogs,  as  It  so  happens  that  the  counties  having  a  very  large  number  of 
hogs  per  square  mile  and  large  percentage  of  loss  also  have  one  or  more 
rivers  passing  through  them.  From  a  comparison  of  counties  about 
equally  situated  but  the  number  of  hogs  per  square  mile  very  different, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  raised  is  not  a  very  important 
factor  in  determining  the  per  cent,  of  loss. 

The  season  of  the  year  when  cholera  is  most  prevalent  is  always  in 
the  late  summer  and  fall.  It  occurs  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  like 
all  intestinal  diseases,  as  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  in  people,  the 
conditions  for  germ  development  are  more  favorable  in  the  fall. 

* 

The  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another 
by  birds  of  carrion.  It  is  a  common  experience  with  farmers  that  hogs 
can  not  be  raised  upon  a  farm  where  there  is  a  buzzards'  roost.  I  have 
learned  of  isolated  outbreaks  of  the  disease  occurring  from  buzzards 
alighting  to  eat  the  carcass  of  a  colt  or  other  animal  and  soon  after  the 
hogs  gain  access  to  the  same  place  and  contract  the  disease. 

Dogs  prowling  al)out  at  night  carry  pieces  of  dead  animals  for  a  mile 
or  more,  across  pasture  fields,  feed  lots,  leaving  pieces  here  and  there 
to  be  devoured  by  some  unfortunate  animal. 

Men  may  carry  the  disease  from  place  to  place  upon  their  boots,  or  par- 
ticles of  dirt  remain  upon  the  wagon  wheel  and  when  they  dry  drop  off 
in  another  lot.  It  should  be  a  general  rule  never  to  allow  agents  for  hog 
cholera  cures  to  come  near  a  pig  lot  when  they  are  healthy  hogs.  They 
go  about  diseased  bogs  and  do  not  use  the  precautions  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  infection. 
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Under  some  circumstances  I  believe  the  wind  may  be  the  bearer  of 
germs.  If  the  germs  be  distributed  along  a  public  highway  by  the  ren- 
dering wagon  and  become  mixed  with  the  dust  it  is  possible  and  alto- 
gether probable  that  they  may  be  blown  on  the  pasture  or  on  the  feed 
lot  and  thus  convey  disease.  I  have  seen  a  few  outbreaks  continue  ia 
one  direction  for  several  days  after  a  constant  prevailing  wind  from  the 
southwest.  The  evidence  in  this  case  seemed  to  point  to  the  wind  as- 
the  distributing  agent.  In  such  cases  the  germs  fall  in  the  water  or  are 
taken  in  with  the  food. 

Hog  cholera  is  often  contracted  as  a  result  of  buying  hogs  from  stock- 
yards for  feeding  purposes.  This  is  such  a  common  experience  that  only 
the  strong-headed  or  uninitiated  will  be  likely  to  take  the  risk.  The 
large  stockj'ards  and  the  majority  of  shipping  cars  are  permanently  in- 
fected with  disease,  and  no  matter  how  healthy  the  hogs  may  have 
been  when  they  started  from  home  they^come  in  contact  with  infection 
and  should  never  be  withdrawn  from  the  yards  for  feeding  purposes. 
We  have  recorded  many  outbreaks  in  this  way.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  shipping  of  diseased  hogs  over  the  railroad  may  be  the  means  of 
causing  new  outbreaks  of  disease.  I  made  this  a  particular  object  of 
research  in  1895  and  189G.  but  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  And  more 
cholera  along  railroad  lines  than  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  upon 
either  side.  Under,  the  present  method  of  having  the  right  of  way 
fenced,  I  feel  certain  that  the  infection  from  this  source  is  overrated. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  go  into  detail  concerning  all  the  methods 
by  which  the  disease  Is  distributed.  Any  means  by  which  the  germs  are 
carried  from  one  place  to  another  can  be  considered  an  accessory  cahse. 
All  of  these  means  are  not  under  our  control,  but  many  are,  and  we  will 
succeed  in  prevention  in  the  same  measure  as  we  eliminate  them. 

Symptoms.— The  diagnosis  of  the  different  swine  diseases  is  attended 
with  greater  difficulties  than  the  diagnosing  of  diseases  in  horses  and 
cattle.  ETxcept  upon  very  careful  examination  the  general  symptoms  of 
swine  diseases  seem  to  be  very  much  the  same.  Cholera  assumes  several 
different  forms  and  therefore  can  not  be  recognized  by  any  specific  set 
of  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  with  the  virulence  of  the  outbreak.  It 
may  be  said  to  assume  an  acute  form  which  may  run  a  course  in  from  a 
few  hours  to  two  or  five  days,  a  subacute  form  which  rims  its  course  in 
from  five  to  ten  days,  and  a  chronic  form  which  may  last  a  month  or 
more.  These  are  only  relatiA'e  terms  and  merely  used  for  convenience  in 
describing  the  disease.  The  symptoms  as  here  described  are  for  the  more 
common  cases  that  live  from  five  to  ten  days.  About  the  first  symptom 
to  be  observed  is  a  general  sluggish  condition,  the  eyes  more  or  less 
closed  and  dimmed,  the  ears  drop  more  than  usual,  and  although  the  hog 
eats,  it  is  not  with  the  greediness  that  is  customary.  The  appetite  be- 
comes depraved,  and  he  will  eat  the  droppings  from  other  hogs  or  chick- 
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ens,  eat  clay  and  eai'th3'  substances.  The  hog  lies  about  more  than  usual, 
hiding  in  fence  corners,  under  litter,  and  in  out  of  the  way  places.  If  Ik* 
should  have  access  to  a  manure  pile,  that  will  be  a  favorite  place.  During 
the  hottest  days  he  will  prefer  to  lie  in  the  scorching  sun  rather  than  in 
the  shade.  At  first  he  will  respond  to  calling  for  feed,  but  later  he  will 
not  get  up  unless  urged  to  do  so.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
and  sometimes  from  the  very  beginning  there  will  be  pronounced  rheu- 
matic symptoms.  The  hog  will  be  lame  first  in  one  leg  then  in  another. 
The  back  will  be  arched.  Diarrhea  usually  makes  its  appearance  with 
the  onset  and  is  almost  always  present  at  some  time  during  the  course. 
The  discharges  at  first  are  thinner  than  normal^  but  they  rapidly  become 
tarry  and  have  a  characteristic  offensive  odor.  Constipation  may  occur 
and  is  almost  sure  to  do  so  in  those  animals  that  eat  earth.  In  some  of 
the  animals  the  intestinal  contents  make  casts  that  perfectly  occlude  thu 
passage  and  when  struck  with  a  board  give  the  sensation  of  baked  clay. 
Vomiting  is  also  present.  There  is  rapid  emaciation.  The  fever  is  high 
and  the  breathing  rapid  but  not  labored. 

In  the  very  acute  cases,  the  toxins  cause  such  rapid  poisoning  of  the 
system  that  death  is  so  sudden  that  the  symptoms  may  not  be  devel- 
oped. A  pig  that  may  be  eating  at  the  trough  at  o^e  hour  may  be  dead 
the  next. 

In  the  chronic  tyj^e  especially  there  is  likely  to  be  swelling  of  the 
ears  and  cracking  of  the  tail.  Both  may  drop  off.  The  eruption  is  more 
pronounced  upon  the  skin.  Ulcers  may  form  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat  to  the  size  of  the  hand.  The  hair  is  lost.  There  is  frequently 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  sometimes  sore  mouth  and  feet.  There  Is 
coughing  as  a  result  of  lung  involvement. 

In  hog  cholera  the  great  fatality  is  among  the  pigs,  the  older  hogs 
often  making  a  recovery  or  not  being  attacked. 

In  swine  plague  a  cough  is  probably  the  first  symptom  observed.  It 
Is  paroxysmal  at  first,  but  Is  deep  seated.  This  is  more  noticeable  when 
the  animal  first  gets  up  or  after  exercise.  Later  the  cough  is  more  per- 
sistent. The  breathing  is  short  and  rapid,  with  little  movement  to  the  ribs 
and  a  double  jerk  in  the  flanks  like  a  horse  with  heaves.  The  breath- 
ing becomes  more  labored,  the  throat  swells  and  there  is  nose  bleed. 
If  the  hands  are  pressed  over  the  ribs  there  will  be  evidence  of  pain, 
often  due  to  pleurisy.  The  animal  will  not  move  more  than  neciessary, 
the  appetite  remains  better  than  in  cholera,  there  is  much  thirst  and 
much  less  tendency  to  diarrhea.  Constipation  is  more  frequently  pres- 
ent than  in  cholera.  The  eyes  are  more  inflamed  and  watery,  and  there 
is  less  tendency  to  skin  eruption.  Swine  plague  is  particularly  liable 
to  attack  and  be  fatal  to  old  hogs.  Both  diseases  may  be  present  in 
the  same  herd  and  even  in  the  same  animal  at  one  time,  thus  compli- 
cating the  symptoms.  In  nearly  all  eases  where  there  ia  doubt  and  a 
number  of  hogs  are  similarly  affected  in  the  same  neighborhood  it  is 
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safe  to  conclude  that  one  or  both  of  these  diseases  are  present  We  have 
no  other  widespread  diseases  of  bogs  cansinji;  such  loss. 

Hog  cholera  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  other  diseases,  as  worms,  diar- 
.  rhea  or  scours,  septicemia  or  blood  poisoning,  etc.  Swine  plague  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  bronchitis. 

In  soiQe  places  the  intestinal  worms 'become  so  numerous  as  to  cause 
all  the  Intestinal  symptoms  ascribed  to  cholera,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  de- 
praved appetite  and  emaciation.  The  onset  of  the  trouble  is  not  so 
sudden;  there  is  not  the  same  temperature,  usually  no  lameness,  and  no 
skin  eruption.  The  worms  causing  the  trouble  may  be  the  large  intestinal 
worms,  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  or  larger,  or  the  small  fellows  from  one- 
half  to  three  inches  in  length.  A  post-mortem  will  show  the  presence  of 
the  parasites  in  great  numbers  and  the  intestines  will  be  more  or  less  ir- 
ritated. The  presence  of  the  parasites  causes  so  much  loss  that  some  of 
the  cholera  cures  are  nothing  but  vermifuge  powders.  The  lung  worm 
may  also  produce  symptoms  that  will  be  mistaken  for  swine  plague. 

Diarrhea,  or  scours,  may  also  be  mistaken  for  cholera,  as  it  is  often 
induced  by  a  change  of  feed,  as  turning  upon  new  com,  feeding  city 
slops  that  contain  soap  and  sour  feed.  The  discharges  are  usually  more 
fluid  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  in  cholera.  The  disease  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  stages,  but  a  change  to  a  limited  dry  diet  will 
usually  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  in  the 
diarrheal  trouble. 

A  form  of  septicemia,  or  blood  poisoning,  sometimes  attacks  a  bunch 
of  pigs,  and,  being  contagious,  spreads  from  one  to  another.  The  mouth, 
nose,  lips,  tongue,  feet  or  other  parts  of  the  body  become  gangrenous. 
While  the  disease  presents  some  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  trouble  is  sufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Hogs  will  pile  up  in  bunches  when  not  properly  divided  and  protected 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  as  a  result  catch  more  or  less  severe  colds, 
resulting  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  giving  rise  to  symptoms 
like  those  of  swine  plague.  The  same  troubles  may  also  appear  as  a  re- 
sult of  turning  hogs  upon  a  stubble  or  pasture  field  during  very  hot 
weather  and  then  permitting  them  to  have  access  to  cold  springs  or 
brooks  in  which  to  wallow.  These  same  troubles  sometimes  arise  from 
the  inhalation  of  dust.  A  study  of  the  conditions  will  usually  suffice  to 
differentiate  the  troubles. 

Number  of  Animals  Affected,  and  Immunity.— When  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  occurs  in  a  neighborhood  we  can  not  judge  what  per  cent,  of 
the  hogs  will  be  affected  and  die.  Some  outbreaks  have  a  virulent -type 
of  the  disease  on  the  outset  and  gradually  the  virulence  diminishes  so 
that  while  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  affected  at 
the  outset  may  have  died,  only  ten  per  cent,  may  be  affected  and  die  out 
of  herds  attacked  later.  As  a  rule  the  disease  is  more  virulent  in  type 
>when   It  makes  its   first  appearance.     The  reverse  of  this   is  true  In 
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some  instances.  Out  of  a  large  berd  of  mixed  hogs  it  is  always  safe  to 
predict  that  the  younger  ones  will  die  and  that  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  older  ones  will  escape.  Here  is  where  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
duped  into  believing  that  certain  hog  cholera  cures  accomplished  great 
good,  as  they  lose  the  susceptible  ones  before  a  remedy  is  tried  and  then 
succeed  in  saving  those  that  would  have  lived  anyhow. 

One  attack  usually  confers  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks,  but 
there  are  exceptions.  An  animal  then  that  passes  through  the  disease 
becomes  valuable  as  a  breeder.  Often  sows  lose  the  litter  of  pigs  which 
they  may  be  carrying  at  the  time,  but  it  has  no  influence  upon  subse- 
quent litters.  No  immunity  is  conferred  upon  the  offspring,  as  they  are 
as  susceptible  as  any  to  the  disease. 

Treatment— The  treatment  naturally  divides  itself  into  medicinal, 
hygenic  and  preventive.  The  medicinal  is  the  least  important,  as  we 
have  no  specific  for  the  disease.  Veterinarians  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  action  of  drugs  and  of  the  character  of  the  disease  have 
tried  everything  that  would  seem  to  be  a  rational  treatment,  but  have 
failed.  Pathologists  have  recognized  the  apparently  hopeless  condition 
to  be  treated  and  have  been  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Experimenters 
have  tried  everything  which  science  and  empiricism  has  claimed  would 
cure,  but  they  have  found  nothing  which  they  could  Indorse.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  futile  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  careful  and  con- 
scientious workers,  backed  by  large  sums  of  money  and  every  facility 
for  investigation,  we  have  more  than  one  hundred  sure-cure  cholera  rem- 
edies upon  the  market  in  this  State.  According  to  the  manufacturer  (and 
the  claims  are  all  alike),  the  prevention  and  cure  of  hog  cholera  is  a  very 
simple  thing,  and  depends  wholly  upon  whether  the  farmer  is  willing  to 
buy  a  few  packages  of  their  remedy  and  use  as  directed.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  close  estimate  of  the  amount  paid  for  such  preparations,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this  State  it  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000  an- 
nually. 

In  1897  and  1898  the  writer  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  merits  of  the  various  preparations  upon  the  market.  Many 
of  these  preparations  are  the  product  of  misguided  men,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  equally  as  ignorant  of  the  action  of 
the  Ingredients  in  their  concoctions.  From  a  very  limited  trial  they  had 
drawn  conclusions  and  sincerely  believed  they  had  discovered  a  sure 
cure,  and  were  willing  to  part  with  it  for  a  large  compensation. 

A  much  larger  number  of  the  remedies  are  prepared  by  men  and  com- 
panies who  know  the  value  of  a  well- worded  advertisement  and  who  are 
in  the  business  for  revenue  only.  They  take  the  government  formula, 
alter  it  in  some  slight  particulars,  call  It  by  another  name  and  increase 
the  price  probably  ten  times.  Another  favorite  scheme  is  to  take  the  for- 
mulae of  some  of  the  patented  preparations  and  sell  the  remedy  under  a 
new  name,  well  knowing  that  if  it  failed  under  one  name  that  it  would 
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act  no  better  under  a  new.  I  was  informed  that  Brown  County  clay  sold 
for  seventy  cents  per  pound. 

A  third  class  of  remedies  is  prepared  by  men  who  make  a  study  of 
the  disease.     They  constitute  a  very  small  minority. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  that  we  have  no  sure  remedy  than  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  many  on  the  market.  In  these  experiments  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  remedies  were  tried  and  nearly  4,200  pounds  of 
drugs.  All  the  formulae  given  in  the  patent  office  reports  were  filled.  A 
large  number  of  formulae  were  obtained  from  the  owners  and  manu- 
facturers, a  few  by  analysis,  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  pro- 
prietary remedies  were  used. 

The  plan  was  to  test  each  remedy  upon  at  least  five  herds  in  as  many 
places  and  at  different  times  during  the  season,  in  order  to  work  over  all 
tlie  conditions.  Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  none  of 
them  fulfilled  their  claims.  Some  were  positively  injurious.  Many  of 
them  seemingly  did  good  upon  some  herds,  and  if  a  huiTied  conclusion 
had  been  reached  it  would  have  been  favorable.  This  is  an  error  too 
often  made,  and  no  test  can  be  considered  satisfactory  that  it  not  used 
upon  a  large  number  of  hogs  in  different  herds,  in  different  localities  and 
at  different  times  during  the  season.  The  good  effects  often  reported  are 
frequently  due  to  the  better  care  and  the  better  hygienic  conditions  in 
following  the  directions.  Some  manufacturers  accompany  their  goods 
with  carefully  compiled  directions  upon  care  and  management,  and  as 
they  cost  considerable  it  insures  their  being  carried  out.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  directions  come  high  at  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Very  few  remedies  find  a  place  upon  the  market  for  more  than  five 
years.  The  great  majority  of  them  run  their  course  in  two  years,  and 
the  writer  is  cognizant  of  but  three  that  have  been  sold  for  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years.  This  is  the  test  of  their  efficiency.  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  infected  hogs  from 
the  stockyards,  treat  them  and  fatten  them  for  the  market  the  result  has 
been  a  failure. 

In  1897  Mr.  John  Cowie,  of  Iowa,  tested  a  number  of  the  more 
widely  advertised  remedies  and  the  results  were  unfavorable.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, State  Veterinarian  for  Minnesota,  after  examining  the  matter  care- 
fully, issued  a  circular  advising  the  farmers  not  to  purchase  the  reme- 
dies. 

In  mild  outbreaks  and  in  very  many  cases  much  good  can  be  ac- 
complished by  such  remedies  as  will  keep  the  bowels  clear  and  act  as  an 
alterative  and  tonic.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  prescription  generally 
known  as  the  government  formula,  and  is  as  follows :- 

Wood  charcoal  1  pound. 

Sulphur  2  pounds. 

Sodium  chloride  (salt)  2  pounds. 
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Sodium  bicarbonate  (balling  soda) 2  pounds. 

Sodium  hyposulphite « 2  pounds. 

Sodium  sulphate  (Glauber  salts) 1  pound. 

Antimony  sulphide  1  pound. 

The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  for  each  200  ^pounds  once  or  twice  a  day. 
It  is  best  given  in  slop.  This  costs  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  is  the 
one  so  much  imitated  and  sold  under  different  names  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Our  best  results  in  the  treatment  of  mild  cases  were  obtained  by  using 
the  following: 

Chlorate  of  potash   1  pound. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda «....!  pound. 

Nitrate  of  potash 2  pounds. 

The  dose  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  prescription.  In  the  early 
stages  and  when  constipation  is  present  five  grains  of  calomel  are  ad- 
ministered once  a  day  to  each  200  pounds  of  weight,  or  oil  meal  is  added 
to  the  slop. 

Another  treatment  which  found  considerable  favor  was  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  like  quantity  of 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  once  or  twice  a  day  for  each  three  hundred 
pounds. 

A  half  gallon  of  kerosene  to  a  barrel  of  slop,  mixed  thoroughly,  gave 
better  results  than  three-fourths  of  the  remedies  tried. 

Quinine  and  salol  were  al^o  of  service. 

Carbolic  acid  and  like  preparations  are  disinfectants  and  not  cures. 

The  treatment  of  inoculating  worn-out  horses  with  cholera  germs, 
killing  the  horse  and  feeding  it  to  the  hogs  was  not  a  success.  The  feed- 
ing of  the  carcasses  of  hogs  that  had  died  of  the  disease  and  been  buried  is 
to  be  condemned.  The  boiling  of  the  carcasses  of  cholera  hogs  and  feed- 
ing them  has  likewise  .disappointed  those  who  have  tried  it.  A  final 
method  of  prying  open  the  hog's  mouth  and  cutting  of  the  papillae  inside 
of  the  jaw  only  abstracts  blood. 

Prevention  by  Vaccination.— The  attempt  to  prevent  hog  cholera  by 
vaccination  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  one  attack  confers  immunity 
against  subsequent  attacks.  Vaccination  has  been  used  against  smallpox 
in  the  human  subect  with  the  most  marked  success.  In  this  case  the 
pox  germ  is  obtained  from  the  cow,  and  when  vaccination  takes  place  it 
induces  a  mild  disease.  Vaccination  is  also  used  against  anthrax  in 
sheep  and  cattle.  Here  the  disease  germs  have  their  vitality  reduced  by 
artificial  means  and  only  a  mild  attack  follows.  The  results  are  highly 
satisfactory,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  now  raised  where  it  w^as  impossible 
to  do  so  before. 
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The  attempts  to  vaccinate  against  cholera  have  not  been  successful. 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  animal  having  a  similar  disease,  the 
germs  of  which  when  inoculated  into  the  hog  will  confer  immunity,  and 
no  method  of  attenuating  the  germs  so  that  they  can  be  inoculated  with 
safety  has  yet  been  discovered.  Some  years  ago  Billings  and  Detmers 
each  thought  they  had  discovered  successful  means  of  vaccination  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The  results  were  unsatis- 
factory, and  had  to  be  given  up,  as  it  had  the  effect  at  times  of  starting 
the  disease  where  it  did  not  previously  exist.  The  work  iff  being  re- 
vived at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  and  again  being  reported  favor- 
ably. The  matter  needs  to  be  more  fully  demonstrated  before  advising 
the  stockman  to  try  it. 

The  Antl-Hog  Cholera  Serum,— The  serum  treatment  of  hog  cholera 
was  probably  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Peters  in  1896,  and  the  same 
work  undertaken  at  almost  the  same  time  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. The  serum  treatment  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  are 
Involved  in  the  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  in  some  bacterial  diseases  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  growth  of  bacteria  is  developed  by  the  formation  in  the 
blood  of  a  substance  known  as  antl-toxln.  The  germs  form  a  toxin  or 
poison,  and  the  body  forms  the  anti-toxin  to  counteract  the  growth  of  the 
germs.  If  the  formation  of  the  antl-toxln  is  in  excess  the  patient  re- 
covers, and  it  has  been  found  that  blood  from  such  a  patient  can  be 
drawn,  the  anti-toxin  separated,  and  if  added  to  the  blood  of  a  patient 
that  Is  exposed  or  affected  It  will  prevent  the  disease  or  bring  about  a 
recovery.  In  order  to  secure  anti-toxin  in  medicinal  quantities  it  is  usual 
to  inoculate  animals  that  do  not  have  the  particular  disease  and  produce 
a  slight  attack,  and  after  recovery  relnoculate  and  repeat  until  the  animal 
can  stand  an  enormous  quantity  at  one  time.  A  quantity  of  blood  Is 
drawn  and  the  serum  separated  and  this  is  ready  for  use. 

The  government  has  experimented  upon  a  large  scale  with  this  treat- 
ment, and  in  the  main  the  reports  have  been  very  favorable.  A  number 
of  private  firms  have  attempted  the  same  thing,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  not  been  very  successful.  This  treatment  does  not  promise 
nearly  so  much,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  as  the  public  has  been  led 
to  suppose.  The  serum  can  not  be  produced  at  low  cost,  and  its  adminis- 
tration requires  the  services  of  a  veterinarian,  two  conditions  which  mili- 
tate against  Its  general  usage. 

Prevention.— As  we  have  no  specific  for  the  disease  nor  any  line  of 
medication  that  is  fairly  successful,  we  must  rely  upon  prevention.  This 
can  not  be  done  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  other  diseases,  and  this  la 
especially  true  of  swine  plague.  To  enumerate  all  of  the  steps  would 
necessitate  repetition  of  points  already  made,  so  that  only  the  more- 
prominent  will  be  considered. 

First,  the  water  supply  should  be  from  deep,  tubular  wells.     Water 
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from  a  tubular  well  must  come  in  from  the  bottom,  which  means  that 
it  has  been  filtered  through  the  soil  and  the  possibilities  of  pathogenic 
organisms  being  present  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Treat  all  surface 
water,  whether  pond,  creek,  spring  or  river,  as  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 
The  feed  should  be  pure  and  wholesome.  Slops  that  have  stood  and  fer- 
mented are  no  better  suited  to  the  stomach  of  the  hog  than  that  of  some 
other  animal.  The  dishwater  contains  so  little  nutrition  that  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  throw  it  away  than  to  feed  it.  Corn  is  undoubtedly 
our  cheapest  fattening  food,  but  should  not  be  given  alone  to  sows  and 
pigs.  The  addition  of  a  little  oil  meal  or  other  material  rich  in  proportion 
will  be  most  advantageous.  Pasture  should  be  used  in  season.  Hogs  are 
fond  of  charcoal,  salt  and  ashes,  and  these  seem  to  furnish  something 
to  the  body  that  is  decidedly  beneficial.  The  cobs  from  the  feed  floor 
should  be  raked  into  a  shallow  pit  and  burned  to  a  char  and  salt  added 
at  least  once  a  week.  Nearly  all  prominent  breeders  follow  the  practice 
of  supplying  charcoal,  salt  and  ashes  in  some  form,  and  many  attribute- 
to  it  the  power  of  preventing  disease.  A  feeding  floor  should  be  provided. 
The  bedding  for  hogs  should  be  like  that  for  other  stock— a  little  at  a  time 
and  removed  often.  There  is  no  better  reason  for  compelling  a  fine  sow 
to  lie  in  her  own  filth  than  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  good  horse. 
The  bedding  of  both  will  become  foul  and  should  be  removed.  It  can 
not  be  kept  pure  by  disinfectants.  Hogs  should  have  no  bedding  during 
the  warm  season,  only  a  dry  place  in  which  to  sleep. 

In  case  of  an  outjireak  of  disease  upon  the  premises,  separate  the  well 
hogs  from  the  sick  and  confine  all  in  small  lots  upon  one  part  of  the 
farm.  Separate  the  well  hogs  from  the  sick,  as  the  contagion  is  spread 
by  the  droppings  and  excreta,  and  the  well  hogs  would  be  subject  to  the 
contagion  if  kept  upon  the  ground  where  the  sick  had  been.  Formerly 
the  recommendation  was  made  to  give  the  hogs  the  benefit  of  a  large 
pasture  and  keep  constantly  dividing  the  herd.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  getting  the  germs  scattered  all  over 
the  farm,  prolonging  the  outbreak,  and  has  no  advantage  over  placing 
them  in  two  or  three  small  lots.  By  the  latter  method  the  business  of 
hog  raising  can  again  be  started  as  soon  as  the  outbreak  Is  over,  using 
some  other  part  of  the  farm.  Use  plenty  of  disinfectants  about  the  place. 
Air-slaked  lime,  whitewash,  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  are  all 
good«  If  possible  have  one  man  to  feed  the  diseased  and  another  to  feed 
the  well  hogs.  Take  advantage  of  all  the  sunlight  that  it  is  possible  to 
get,  as  that  is  the  cheapest  disinfector. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  guidance  as  to  the  time  when  pens,  etc., 
may  be  used  after  an  outbreak  of  disease.  We  have  observed  instances 
in  which  this  was  done  immediately  and  disease  did  not  follow,  and  in 
other  cases  weeks  and  months  have  elapsed  and  a  fresh  outbreak  w^^uld 
be  started.  If  the  place  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  is  well 
lighted  a  few  weeks  will  be  sufficient,  but  when  it  is  feasible  it  is  better 
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not  to  attempt  it  again  during  the  same  season.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  wise  precaution  is  not  to  permit  tiie  bogs  to  graze  or  be  in  pens 
alongside  a  public  highway.  Hogs  having  tlie  disease  and  driven  to  mar- 
ket w^ill  leave  droppings  that  become  mixed  with  dust  and  blown  upon 
the  premises.  It  is  the  observation  of  the  writer  that  this  is  a  precaution 
not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Hogs  may  be  disposed  of  In  two  ways,  by  burial  and  burning.  If 
by  burial  it  should  be  well  done,  upon  a  dry  place  at  least  three  feet 
deep  and  in  a  woods  or  field  to  which  the  hogs  will  not  have  access  for  a 
long  time.  If  it  be  true  that  the  disease  germs  live  for  a  long  time  in 
the  soil,  then  burial  only  favors  the  development  of  some  subsequent  and 
unexplained  outbreak.  Where  burial  is  practical  the  addition  of  a  quan- 
tity of  quicklime  will  be  effectual  in  destroying  the  germs. 

Burning  Is  not  difficult  when  properly  done.  The  essential  point  is 
to  get  at  least  a  foot  of  wood  under  the  carcass.  A  very  much  smaller 
amount  of  wood  will  be  required  where  the  fire  is  under  rather  than  at 
the  side.  All  carcasses  should  be  disposed  of  at  once,  and  it  is  far  more 
economical  to  kill  badly  infected  hogs  than  to  have  them  linger  around 
for  a  week  or  two. 

State  Control.— The  argument  is  often  made  that  the  State  should  exer- 
cise some  control  over  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  The  precedent  is 
cited  that  the  government  stamped  out  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  and 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cattle  interests.  The  different  States 
take  cognizance  of  glanders  and  practically  have  that  malady  under 
control.  Southern  cattle  fever  is  now  confined  to  restricted  areas,  and 
sheep  are  being  dipped  for  scab.  The  diseases  which  have  been  staraiK*d 
out  or  brought  under  control  have  been  of  such  character  as  to  require 
close  contact  to  spread  them.  Hog  cholera  is  a  disease  of  different  char 
acter  and  therefore  Is  not  amenable  to  the  same  methods.  Typhoid 
fever  in  people  sometimes  assumes  an  epidemic  character  in  cities,  but 
by  condemning  wells  and  comi)elling  the  use  of  wholesome  water  the 
disease  can  be  stamped  out.  Hog  cholera  is  a  water-borne  disease,  and 
can  be  prevented  in  part  by  securing  pure  water,  but  there  are  other 
means  of  spreading  the  infection.  We  have  little  to  guide  us  in  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  State  control.  England  has  tried  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  by  preventing  the  shipment  of  pigs  unless  inspected,  no  hogs  to 
be  shipped  from  a  swine  fever  district,  and  none  to  be  moved  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  an  outbreak.  In  the  shipment  of  pigs  all 
cars  must  be  disinfected  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  report 
every  case  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  appears  and  the  animal  is  slaugh- 
tered. 

Prior  to  1896,  the  regulations  were  not  so  rigid  and  the  effect  of  the 
attempt  at  control  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 
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Year.  Outbreaks.  Hogs  Slaughtered. 

1894  5,682   56.296 

1895   , 6.305   69.931 

1896  5.166  79.286 

1897  2.155  40.764 

1898  2.514  43,756 

1809  '..  2.243  30.386 

The  effect  has  been  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  outbreaks  and  also 
the  number  of  animals  slaughtered.  For  a  time  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  outbreaks  and  also  of  pigs  slaughtered  was  so  marked  that 
much  hope  was  entertained  that  it  might  be  possible  to  completely  con- 
trol the  disease.  The  very  serious  restriction  to  trade  and  the  heavy 
expense  has  brought  many  protests  from  the  producers  and  the  restrictions 
are  again  becoming  less  rigid.  It  will  take  more  time  before  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  possibilities  of  this  method. 

In  1897  the  government  undertook  an  experiment  in  Page  County, 
Iowa,  to  determine  what  might  be  accomplished  by  county  police 
measures.  The  plan  was  to  canvass  a  part  of  the  county  and  determine 
the  number  of  pigs  raised  the  year  before,  the  number  that  died  and  the 
number  now  on  hand.  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  an  outbreak  the  veterin- 
arian called  and  killed  all  the  sick  and  paid  the  owner  at  market  rates. 
Disinfection  and  general  cleaning  of  the  premises  followed.  It  is  believed 
4jy  some  that  the  saving  more  than  paid  the  expenses. 

Several  of  the  States  have  laws  upon  hog  cholera,  but  they  usually 
define  the  manner  in  which  the  carcass  shall  be  disposed  of.  Minnesota 
probably  undertakes  more  than  any  other  State,  and  there  the  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Canada  demands  a  certificate 
of  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  State  Veterinarian  before  they  can  be 
shipped  in.  The  tendency  is  toward  making  transportation  companies 
disinfect  cars,  yards,  etc. 

In  our  own  State  the  law  requires  burning  or  burial  of  the  carcass; 
it  requires  a  certificate  of  health' to  exhibit  at  the  fairs  and  the  disinfec- 
tion of  pens,  etc.,  at  fairs.  It  is  an  imperfect  law,  but  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  problem  of  State  control  is  of  great  importance  and  will  not  be 
settled  soon.  In  the  meantime  this  State 'should  not  be  content  to  sacrifice 
12,000,000  worth  of  stock  annually  without  making  some  effort  to  deter- 
mine new  facts  concerning  this  disease. 

Tuberculosis  of  Hogs.— The  abattoir  statistics  published  by  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry  show  this  to  be  a  fairly  common  disease  of  swine. 
Tuberculosis  has  been  incireasing  among  hogs  during  recent  years,  but 
Is  not  nearly  as  prevalent  here  as  it  is  in  European  countries.  There  the 
disease  is  more  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  statistics  abroad  show  that 
the  percentage  of  tubercular  hogs  increase  as  the  affection  becomes  more 
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common  in  cattle.    The  disease  is  more  often  seen  in  young  than  in  old 
hogs  and  is  generally  acute  and  generalized. 

Causes.— The  specific  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  the  bacillus  tuberculosis, 
which  was  discovered  by  Koch  in  1882  and  can  be  found  in  the  nodules 
and  tubercules  in  the  tissues  of  diseased  hogs.  These  bacteria  usually 
occur  in  the  form  of  slender  rods  averaging  from  2u.  to  5u.  in  length,  and 
have  rounded  ends.  These  may  be  seen  singly,  in  pairs  and  in  small 
bundles,  and  do  not  form  spors  but  vacuoles.  There  is  probably  no 
disease-producing  germ  which  undergoes  greater  modifications  under 
various  conditions  of  environment  than  this. 

Pigs  generally  contract  the  disease  by  eating  infected  food;  skim  milk, 
butter-milk  and  slops  from  the  dairy.  Young  pigs  may  become. diseased 
from  sucking  a  tuberculous  mother.  The  eating  of  the  tubercular  car- 
casses may  also  cause  it.  Infection  may  take  place  through  the  inspired 
air,  and  x^^^  tubercular  hogs  are  introduced  into  a  herd  all  the  hogs 
in  the  pen  may  contract  the  disease. 

Predisposing  conditions  are  very  important  factors,  and  such  con- 
ditions as  act  unfavorably  on  the  constitution  of  the  pig,  will,  if  the  germs 
are  present,  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.  Close  pens,  filth,  un- 
natural bringing  up,  early  forcings,  etc.,  all  favor  its  development.  Im- 
proved breeds  of  swine  are  said  to  be  more  predisposed  to  the  disease 
than  the  common  breeds.  Infection  has  been  known  to  occur  by  way  of 
wounds,  especially  castration. 

Symptoms.— These  will  vary  according  to  the  organ  affected.  In  pigs 
the  disease  is  often  acute  and  generalized.  Generally  the  symptoms  are 
not  well  manifested  or  the  infection  may  be  slight  and  the  disease  not 
recognized  by  the  owner,  unless  a  post  mortem  examination  is  made  on 
some  of  the  dead  animals.  In  young  pigs  that  have  become  infected  by 
sucking  a  diseased  mother,  symptoms  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  may  be 
manifested.  The  pig  becomes  runted,  pot-bellied  and  emaciated.  The 
visible  mucous  membranes  are  pale  and  the  skin  presents  an  unthrifty 
appearance,  and  may  become  covered  with  crusts.  Digestive  disorders 
occur,  such  as  diarrhea,  bloating  and  vomiting.  Manipulating  the  ab- 
domen may  cause  the  animal  pain,  and  sometimes  a  hard,  knotty  mass, 
representing  a  bunch  of  tubercles,  is  felt.    The  pig  is  feverish  at  times. 

If  the  lungs  are  involved  there  is  a  cough.  This  becomes  more  annoy- 
ing as  the  disease  progresses,  sometimes  the  pig  almost  chokes.  The 
breathing  is  quickened  and  labored.  Frequently  the  superficial  lymph 
glands  in  the  region  of  the  pharynx  are  affected. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  nervous  disturbances  are  noted,  such 
as  turning  round  and  round,  convulsions,  spasms  of  muscles  and  paralysis. 
Only  part  of  the  body  or  certain  groups  of  muscles  are  involved.  The 
head  may  be  held  obliquely,  the  snout  drawn  to  one  side  and  the  ear 
droop. 

The  course  of  generalized  tuberculosis  Is  short  in  young  pigs,  but 
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may  last  for  montJbs  in  older  ones.    When  localized,  it  Is  recognized  only 
after  the  animal  is  slaughtered. 

Lesions.— The  changes  in  the  tissues  following  the  invasion  of  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis  are  the  formation  of  nodules  or  tubercules,  gray  or 
yellowish  white  in  color  or  translucent  in  character.  In  some  cases  these 
Dodules  are  distinct  and  easily  recognized,  but  in  advanced  cases  they 
often  come  together  and  form  a  mass  of  tubercular  tissue. 

In  the  beginning  the  tubercle  consists  of  a  few  cells  surrounding  the 
Invading  germs.  These  are  soon  enclosed  in  a  zone  of  epltheloid  cells 
and  giant  cells,  which  in  turn  become  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  lymphoid 
cells.  The  central  portion  of  the  tubercle  soon  dies  and  breaks  down,  and 
as  the  nodule  enlarges,  the  necrotic  portion  gradually  increases.  When 
cut  into  these  nodules  or  masses  of  tissue  are  usually  made  up  largely  of 
yellow  caseous  material.  Sometimes  it  is  indurated  and  almost  as  hard 
as  cartilage.  Calcareous  degeneration  of  nodules  is  not  often  seen  in 
bogs. 

As  the  disease  Is  nearly  always  contracted  by  the  ingestion  of  In- 
fected food  the  digestive  apparatus  and  lymphatic  glands  are  usually 
Involved.  Localized  lesions  in  the  lymphatic  glands  (pharyngeal  and  sub- 
maxillary) are  very  common.  They  become  enlarged,  knotty  and  hard. 
When  cut  into  they  are  made  up  mostly  of  old  fibrous  tissues  with  yellow 
caseous  centers  scattered  through  it.  Ulcers  and  miliary  nodules  may  be 
seen  in  the  intestines;  yellow  miliary  granules  may  be  scattered  through- 
out the  liver  tissue,  or  tough  nodules,  yellowish  white  in  color  and  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut,  may  be  seen;  the  peritoneum 
Is  sometimes  the  seat  of  fine  granulations;  and  lesions  the  same  as  exist 
in  the  liver  may  be  seen  In  other  Internal  organs  (spleen,  lungs,  etc.). 
When  the  disease  is  generalized,  the  muscles  are  sometimes  affected. 

Treatment.— We  must  take  all  the  precautions  possible  against  in- 
fecting the  herd  by  avoiding  the  feeding  of  infected  food  and  by  keeping 
the  hog  houses  and  pens  in  the  best  hygienic  condition  possible.  Hogs 
should  not  be  fed  skim  milk  and  slops  from  a  dairy  known  to  have  tuber- 
culosis, and  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  feed  hogs  the  carcasses  of  other 
animals.  When  a  hog  has  tuberculosis  It  should  be  destroyed  and  the 
body  disposed  of  in  a  suitable  manner. 

Infectious  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  of  the  Pig.— There  is  a  form  of  ca- 
tarrhal pneumonia  of  pigs  that  is  without  doubt  of  infectious  character. 
The  infectious  nature  is  established  from  the  clinical  history  rather  than 
from  the  finding  of  a  specific  organism.  It  affects  pigs  under  four  months 
of  age  principally,  and  is  not  attended  with  a  very  high  death  rate  In 
those  over  two  months  of  age. 

When  the  disease  is  introduced  into  a  piggery,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
attack  all  susceptible  animals.  The  period  of  incubation,  that  is.  the  time 
elapsing  from  the  period  of  exposure  to  that  of  the  development  of  the 
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illness,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  young  pigs  become  affected  first 
while  a  large  percentage  of  those  over  four  months  will  escape. 

Symptoms.--The  first  and  most  prominent  symptom  is  that  of  cough- 
ing, and  this  persists  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  affection. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  difilculty  in  breathing.  The  cough  at  first  is 
weak,  but  soon  becomes  loud  and  is  attended  with  considerable  effort. 
It  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  then  there  is  a  longer  or  shorter  Interval 
of  quietude.  They  are  almost  certain  to  occur  when  the  pigs  first  stir 
about  and  when  they  take  their,  meals.  If  the  quarters  are  clean  and 
the  weather  pleasant  the  coughing  is  about  the  only  symptom  observable. 
There  is  little  loss  of  appetite  and  little  fever.  If  the  weather  becomes 
cold,  wet  or  stormy,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  come  closer  together, 
sometimes  amounting  to  almost  continuous  coughing.  There  will  be  a 
marked  difficulty  in  breathing,  loss  of  appetite  and  fever.  There  will  be 
other  symptoms  of  illness,  as  rough  coat,  stiffness  and  weakness.  Under 
such  conditions  there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  of  the  weaker  pigs  in  the 
litter,  and  especially  those  under  eight  weeks  of  age. 

The  disease  may  be  confused  with  swine  plague  or'  hog  cholera.  It 
can  be  differentiated  from  the  plague  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  disease 
attacks  older  hogs,  and  the  death  rate  is  highest  in  old  hogs.  It  can  be 
distinguished  from  cholera  by  the  fact  that  there  is  little  bowel  di8turl>- 
ance  and  much  lower  death  rate. 

Post-Mortem.— A  post-mortem  examination  reveals  clearly  defined 
red  patches  spread  over  the  lungs.  They  are  most  numerous  along  the 
edges,  particularly  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  anterior  lobes.  On  section 
they  show  a  uniform  red  color  or  dirty,  rusty  gray.  They  are  more  solid 
than  normal  tissue.  There  will  be  more  or  less  frothy  mucous  in  the  dis- 
eased areas  and  the  bronchi  are  injected  with  blood.  The  lung  tissue  is 
firm  and  dry.  The  lung  pleura  oyer  the  affected  area  is  diseased,  but  that 
opposite  on  the  costal  pleura  is  seldom  involved.  The  heart  and  pericar- 
dium remain  normal  unless  the  lung  is  affected  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  bronchial  glands  show  enlargement.  The  abdominal  viscera  remain 
normal. 

Treatment. — As  far  as  possible  the  treatment  should  be  preventive. 
Pigs  that  are  coughing  should  not  be  turned  into  lots  with  pigs  that 
appear  healthy.  Should  the  disease  break  out  in  a  litter,  the  whole  litter 
should  be  removed  from  the  piggery,  the  bedding  burned  and  the  pen 
whitewashed.  The  pigs  should  not  be  allowed  on  the  range  used  by 
other  pigs. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  consists  in  securing  dry,  clean 
quarters,  as  little  exposure  as  possible,  rich  but  not  bulky  food,  and 
trust  that  age  will  help  give  resistance.  The  administration  of  creolin  or 
coal  tar  creosote  preparations  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  weight  has  a  good  effect.  It  is  best  given  mixed  with  the 
milk. 
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Actinomjcosls.  Causes.— Actinomycosis  is  an  infections  disease  cum- 
monly  seen  in  cattle,  but  which  may  occur  in  bogs.  The  specific  cause 
is  a  fungus,  cladotbrix  actinomyces,  or  ray  fungus.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
on  plants  (barley,  wheat,  etc.),  and  it  has  been  found  on  the  awns  or 
beards  of  these  grains  imbedded  in  the  tongue  of  hogs.  The  parasite 
gains  entrance  to  the  body  through  a  wound  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  or  in  some  other  part.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  cas- 
tration.   Inhalation  of  the  fungus  may  cause  the  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Lesions.— These  occur  as  a  result  of  the  fungus  multi- 
plying in  the  tissues  and  causing  them  to  breals  down.  Tumors  form  on 
the  Jaw  or  in  any  part  of  the  body  as  a  result  of  the  infection.  Fre- 
quently the  lungs  are  affected.  When  the  disease  is  generalized,  the  pig 
presents  an  unthrifty  appearance.  As  in  tuberculosis,  the  disease  may 
not  be  recognized  until  the  pig  is  slaughtered. 

The  fungus  appears  in  the  affected  tissues  or  in  the  pus  trom  an 
abscess,  as  very  small,  yellow  granules  that  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  These  granules  when  placed  under  the  microscope  are  found  to  be 
made  up  of  resettes,  each  composed  of  a  number  of  club-shaped  bodies 
radiating  from  a  central  mass  which  is  composed  of  the  mycelial  part  of 
the  fungus,  a  fine  thread-like  structure.  The  clubs  vary  in  size,  but  are 
nsnally  from  1  to  lOu  long. 

Treatment.— The  most  practical  method  of  handling  cases  of  actino- 
mycosis in  pigs  is  to  send  them  to  the  abattoir.  In  most  cases  the  lesions 
are  localized  and  the  part  is  tanked.  If  generalized  the  ^animal  should  be 
condemned.  If  we  desire  to  treat  the  pig,  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  can  be  given  in  the  feed  daily  for  at  least  two  weeks  until  the 
symptoms  of  iodism  are  produced.  The  drug  must  be  then  discoutinued, 
and  if  the  tumor  does  not  become  smaller  in  a  few  weeks,  the  treatment 
should  be  repeated. 

Anthrax.— Some  literature  on  diseases  of  the  hog  regard  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague  as  forms  of  anthrax.  Formerly  this  error  was  not  well 
understood  by  swine  breeders,  and  undue  prominence  was  given  to  a  dis- 
ease that  is  rarely  seen  in  hogs  outside  of  permanently  infected  sections  of 
the  country. 

Causes.— Anthrax  is  caused  by  an  organism,  Bacillus  anthracls,  and  is 
found  in  diseased  tissues  from  animals  aflFected  with  the  disease.  If 
the  tissues  of  an  animal  that  has  died  of  .this  affection  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  germ  will  form  spores  which  are  very  resisting  to  destruc- 
tive agents.  When  once  these  spores  are  introduced  into  a  locality  they 
tend  to  remain  there  for  years,  and  whenever  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
will  cause  an  outbreak  of  anthrax.  These  spores  are  frequently  carried 
on  the  hides,  wool,  hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  removed  from  cattle  ha  vine:  anthrax, 
and  outbreaks  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  refuse  from  tanneries  infecting 
pastures  on  which  sheep  and  cattle  graze.  Hogs  are  not  very  suscei)tlble 
to  anthrax,  and  the  common  mode  of  infection  is  by  fee<ling  on  the  carcass 
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of  some  animal  that  has  died  from  this  disease.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported, however,  where  the  disease  was  due  to  inoculation  with  the  genn« 

Symptoms.— The  pharyngeal  and  intestinal  forms  of  anthrax  are  the 
most  common  forms  in  the  pig.  The  animal  is  feverish,  the  breathing 
labored  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  food.  The  pig  is  very  weak 
and  disposed  to  lie  down  most  of  the  time.  A  swelling  may  appear  in  the 
intermaxillary  space  and  spread  along  the  course  of  the  trachea.  The 
neck  is  usually  stiff  and  saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth.  The  skin  Is 
Sometimes  stained  with  blood  and  the  mucous  membrane  cyanosed  or 
dusky  brown.  Ulcers  may  form  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
throat,  tongue  and  palate.  Carbuncles  sometimes  form  on  the  skin, 
especially  on  the  back.    Death  occurs  from  suffocation. 

Lesions.— The  blood  is  tar-like  in  appearance,  and  hemorrhages  varying 
lu  amount  from  small  petechial  spots  to  a  permeation  of  the  organ  or 
tissue  are  seen.  Submucous,  subserous,  and  subcutaneous  gelatinous  and 
serous  infiltrations  occur.  At  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  the  tissue  may 
be  necrotic.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  there  is  a  porenchymetous  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  the  very  acute  cases  these  changes 
are  slight.  The.  longer  the  course  of  the  disease  the  greater  are  the 
changes  In  the  tissues.  The  bacillus  anthracis  is  present  in  the  diseased 
tissues  and  in  order  to  confirm  a  diagnosis,  we  should  prove  its  presence. 

Treatment.— Hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed  on  the  carcass  of  an 
animal  that  has  died  of  anthrax.  Preventive  precautions  are  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  no  serious  losses  will  occur  If  the  dead  animals  are  dis- 
posed of  In  the  proper  manner. 

Rabies.  Hydrophobia.  Madness.— Rabies  is  one  of  the  oldest  known 
Infectious  diseases.  Hogs  do  not  suffer  as  extensively  from  it  as  do  dogs» 
cattle  and  horses,  but  whenever  an  extensive  outbreak  of  rabies  occurs 
hogs  arc  usually  reported  as  dying  from  the  disease. 

Causes.— The  specific  cause  of  rabies  is  not  known,  but  its  being  due 
to  a  specific  germ  can  not  be  disputed.  Rabies  is  a  disease  produced  by 
inoculation  and  in  most  cases  is  due  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  The  saliva 
of  all  animals  Infected  with  the  disease  contains  the  virus  of  rabies,  but 
carnlverous  animals  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  bite  other  animals  when  affected.  The  saliva  from  any  rabid  animal 
if  rubbed  Into  a  wound  or  a  break  in  the  skin  may  produce  rabies.  Hogs 
sometimes  show  a  disposition  to  bite,  and  may  infect  other  animals.  The 
average  period  of  incubation  is  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

Symptoms.— Rabies  in  hogs  is  characterized  by  very  much  the  same 
train  of  symptoms  as  occurs  in  other  animals.  The  hog  is  very  restless 
and  excitable,  and  if  lying  down'  or  hidden  in  the  litter  may  Jump  up 
suddenly,  squeal  and  run  about  as  if  pursued.  They  are  very  nervous  and 
easily  startled.  The  eyes  are  at  times  fixed  or  may  roll  about  and  there 
is  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva.  Frequently  they  will  gnaw  the  boards 
of  the  pen,  bite  other  animals  and  swallow  Indigestible  substances.    Swal* 
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lowing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  early  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  short.  Paralysis  occurs  early  and  the 
hog  lies  or  hides  in  the  litter  most  of  the  time  and  pays  no  attention  to 
Its  surroundings.    It  becomes  wealc  or  emaciated  and  dies  in  a  few  days. 

Lesions.— The  changes  in  the  tissues  are  neither  constant  nor  speciflc. 
The  most  constant  lesions  are  microscopic  in  character  and  are  found  in 
the  brain.  A  congested  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
pharynx,  larynx  and  stomach,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  hyperemia 
of  the  brain  are  sometimes  seen.  Frequently  the  stomach  contains  foreign 
matter,  such  as  stones,  straw,  pieces  of  wood,  etc. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  hogs  in  any  way  is  not  practicable. 
As  soon  as  a  hog  develops  the  disease  it  should  be  destroyed  or  isolated 
in  order  to  prevent  its  spreading  the  disease. 

Tetanus.  Lockjaw.  Causes.— Tetanus  is  caused  by  a  specific  germ, 
Bacillus  tetani.  This  organism  exists  in  most  soils,  but  is  more  common 
in  some  localities  than  in  others.  In  warm  climates  it  is  more  abundant 
than  in  cold,  and  dirt  rich  in  organic  matter  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
place  for  It 

It  enters  the  body  by  way  of  a  wound,  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
escape  observation.  It  may  follow  as  a  result  of  castration,  in  fact  any 
deep  or  punctured  wound  that  is  not  open  to  the  air  is  suitable  for  its 
development  Tetanus  germs  differ  from,  some  of  the  other  formfi  of 
germs  in  that  they  do  enter  the  circulation  and  become  distributed  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  remain  at  the  point  of  inf ectioM.  There 
they  manufacture  poisons  (toxines  and  ptomaines),  chemical  products  that 
are  talcen  up  by  the  circulation  and  have  an  action  on  the  nervous  system 
similar  to  strychnine. 

Symptoms.— The  acjite  form  of  the  disease  is  usually  seen  in  hogs. 
The  spasms  begin  witn  the  muscles  of  the^Jaws  and  the  face,  and  spread 
rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Involving  especially  the  back  and 
limbs.  Shortly  the  hog  becomes  unable  to  stand,  falls  on  its  side  and  is 
unable  to  get  up.  It  remains  in  this  position  with  limbs  extended  and 
rigid.  The  respirations  are  labored;  frothing  at  the  mouth  is  noticed. 
Convulsions  may  occur.  The  protrusion  of  the  third  eyelid  Is  character- 
istic of  this  disease.  It  Is  very  fatal  in  pigs  and  they  usually  die  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Treatment— This  Is  limited  to  preventive  treatment,  and  consists  In 
taking  all  the  necessary  precautions  against  infection  at  the  time  of  cas- 
tration and  spaying.  Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  use.  The  hog  should 
be  placed  in  a  pen  by  itself  and  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  If  It  will 
eat,  a  sloppy  diet  should  be  used.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by 
injections  and  cathartics. 

Simple  Pyemia  and  Septicaemia.  Blood  Poisoning.— The  name  septi- 
caemia and  pyemia  are  given  to  morbid  conditions  produced  by  bacteria 
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that  cause  septic  poisoning  and  abscesses  to  form  in  different  parts  of  the 
brtdy.  Septicaemia  indicates  a  general  Infection,  and  may  result  In  the 
enlargement,  engorgement  or  the  formation  of  necrotic  centers  In  the 
liver,  klaneys,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.  Pyemia  is  cliax-acterlzed  by  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Both  of  these,  con- 
ditions may  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Causes.— These  are  the  pus-producing  microbes,  especially  staphylococ- 
cus pyogenes  aureus  or  albus  and  streptococcus  pyogenes,  that  enter  the 
tissues  through  bruises  or  abrasions  that  permit  the  germs  to  become 
lodged  beneath  the  skin,  or  through  extensive  wounds.  Sometimes  they 
remain  at  the  point  of  infection,  but  may  be  transferred  from  here  by  the 
blood  stream  at  different  points,  forming  supuratlng  centers  or  Infect 
the  tissues  generally  and  become  widely  distributed.  Tliis  condition  is 
not  rare  as  a  result  of  putrlfactive  changes  in  the  uterus  following  an  in- 
flammation of  the  organ,  or  as  a  result  of  retention  of  the  foetus. 

Symptoms.— Unless  the  symptoms  follow  an  extensive  infection,  re- 
sulting from  a  difiUcult  birth,  an  operation  or  a  large  wound,  the  owner 
does  not  connect  them  with  a  disease  of  this  nature.  At  the  point  of 
infection  an  abscess  may  form  or  the  part  become  greatly  swollen  and" 
oedematous.  The  body  temperature  is  elevated,  and  in  serious  cases  the 
appetite  becomes  impaired.  Muscular  tremors  may  be  noticed,  and  the 
hog  becomes  dull  and  stupid.  It  is  generally  seen  hiding  in  the  weeds  or 
litter  or  in  some  cool,  quiet  place.  Sometimes  the  animal  has  a  diarrhoea. 
In  serious  cases  it  becomes  greatly  emaciated  and  death  may  occur  in 
a  few  days.  Recovery  frequently  occurs,  and  in  time  the  hog  begins  to 
thrive. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  mostly  preventive,  and  consists  in  propter 
care  being  given  most  wounds,  especially  if  extensive,  and  In  using  anti- 
septic precautions  in  all  operations  on  the  pig.  Abscesses  should  be 
opened  promptly.  The  opening^ should  be  made  at  tne  lowest  joint,  so  that 
all  tlie  pus  can  drain  out.  The  after  treatment  consists  In  washing  the 
cavity  with  an  antiseptle  wash  for  a  few  days.  The  opening  should  be 
made  large  and  not  permitted  to  close  until  the  cavity  has  entirely  filled 
in.  In  large  wounds  we  should  try  and  bring  about  the  formation  of  a 
liealthy  granulation  surface  as  soon  as  possible.  If  necrotic  or  dead  tis- 
sues form  in  a  wound  It  must  be  removed  and  a  healthy  siu*face  pro- 
moted by  the  use  of  antiseptic  dressings.  In  cases  of  local  septicaemia 
tliis  is  all  the  treatment  necessary.  When  the  disease  is  generalized,  the 
treatment  is  usually  hopeless.  Alcohol,  salicylate  of  soda  and  quinine 
are  the  drugs  usually  given  In  these  cases.  Plenty  of  clean  water  should 
be  allowed.  The  animal  should  be  coaxed  to  eat  easily  digested  and  highly 
nutritious  food  in  order  to  prevent  its  beeoming  weak. 

Infectious  Arthritis.  Causes.— This  disease  occurs  In  pigs  a  few  days 
old  and  is  caused  by  septic  germs  that  enter  the  system  by  way  of  the 
navel  or  umbilicus.     Filth  and  dirty  pens  are  among  the  predisposing 
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caiiseR.    If  the  disease  has  once  occurred  in  a  pen  it  is  very  apt  to  recur 
from  year  to  year. 

Symptoms.— The  pig  becomes  very  weak,  refuses  to  suckle,  is  feverish 
and  usually  has  a  diarrhea.  The  affected  joints  are  swollen  and  painful. 
Abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  about  the  um- 
bilicus, and  may  contain  considerable  pus.  Occasionally  the  abscesses 
about  the  joints  break  or  one  of  the  feet  drops  off.  In  case  the  pus  is 
along  the  umbilicus  it  may  discharge  outside  and  recovery  take  place. 
If  it  discharges  into  the  abdomen  death  is  sure  to  occur. 

Treatment.— This  is  wholly  preventive.  If  the  disease  exists  in  a 
litter,  the  pen  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  the  bedding  burned. 
Sows  should  not  be  permitted  to  farrow  close  to  an  affected  litter  or  in  a 
pen  where  an  affected  litter  has  been  kept,  unless  it  has  been  well 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Washing  the  umbilical  cord  with  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid  should  be  practiced  when  the  disease 
is  present  in  a  herd.  This  will  cause  the  cord  to  become  hard  and  dry, 
and  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  germs  as  well  as  disinfecting  the 
cord. 

Parasitic  Diseases.  The  Hog  Louse.— But  one  species  of  lice  attack 
hogs.  It  is  a  common  parasite,  however,  and  often  appears  in  formidable 
numbers,  especially  on  pigs  and  when  poor  and  stunted.  The  hair  af- 
fords the  lice  but  little  protection,  and  vigorous,  healthy  hogs  are  able 
to  dislodge  the  pests  by  rubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  pen  and  against 
one  another.  When  hogs  reach  the  abattoir  during  the  warm  weather  the 
adult  louse  is  seldom  found  on  them,  but  plenty  of  "nits"  are  usually 
seen.  The  lice  become  dislodged  during  the  shipment  and  when  in  the 
pens  by  the  frequent  soaklngs  with  water  that  the  hogs  receive  and  by 
their  being  packed  so  closely  together. 

It  is  only  when  a  hog  is  unthrifty  or  sick  that  lice  are  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  animal.  When  in  this  condition  the  hog  seems  to*  be  unable 
to  dislodge  them  and  they  multiply  very  rapidly.  The  bite  of  the  hog 
louse  is  very  irritating,  and  it  lives  by  sucking  the  blood  of  its  host. 
The  irritation  from  the  bites  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  hog  to 
veai,  and  if  sick  they  help  to  increase  the  anemic  condition.  Lice  are  a 
serious  handicap  in  growing  pigs,  interfering  with  their  appetite  and 
general  nutrition.    They  are  said  to  cause  urticaria. 

Because  of  the  thinness  of  the  hair  and  the  size  of  the  parasite  it  is 
•quite  easily  seen.  The  favorite  seats  are  back  of  the  ears,  along  the 
neck,  under  the  breast,  back  of  the  arms  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs; 
ill  fact,  any  place  where  the  skin  is  moderately  thin  and  where  they  can 
not  be  easily  dislodged. 

The  hog  louse  (Haematopinus  urius  muzsch)  is  one  of  the  largest  spe- 
cies of  the  family.  When  full  grown  it  measures  a  fourth  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  length.  Its  general  color  is  gray,  with  the  margins  of  the  head 
and  throat  and  most  of  the  abdomen  dark.    The  head  is  quite  long,  the 
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sides  nearly  parallel,  with  strong  eminences  Just  back  of  the  antennae, 
which  are  set  on  the  side  of  the  head  midway  from  rostrum  to  occiput; 
the  legs  are  lighter  with  dark  bands  at  the  Joints;  the  spiracles  are  en- 
closed by  a  black  chitinous  eminence,  and  there  is  a  broad  black  band  on 
the  last  segment,  broken  near  the  middle. 

The  male  has  the  abdomen  marked  beneath  with  a  large  black  area 
extending  forward  from  the  terminal  segment.  On  the  feet  is  an  organ 
that  helps  the  louse  to  cling  to  the  hair. 

The  eggs  are  six-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  three-hundredths 
of  an  inch  in  width.  They  are  slightly  yellow  or  dusky  whitish  in  color, 
and  taper  somewhat  toward  the  point  of  attachment.  They  are  usually 
attached  near  the  base  of  the  hairs. 

Treatment.— It  is  more  difficult  to  kill  the  lice  scattered  around  the 
hog  house  and  yards  than  it  is  the  ones  on  the  hogs;  for  this  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  lice  in  a  drove  of  hogs,  as  they  again  become 
affected  in  the  sleeping  quarters  or  about  the  pen.  The  hair  affords  but 
little  protection  for  them,  and  makes  the  application  of  remedies  for  their 
destruction  quite  easy.  A  number  of  different  remedies  and  methods  of 
applying  them  can  be  used.  Kerosene,  any  of  the  coal  tar  products  and 
crude  petroleum  are  common  .remedies.  The  hog  can  be  sprayed  or 
dipped  with  these  preparations. 

An  ingenious  method  of  applying  the  oil  is  by  means  of  the  rubbing 
post.  A  good  solid  oak  post  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  is  placed 
in  position  in  the  hog  lot.  One  hole  Is  bored  in  the  top  at  a  depth  of 
about  eight  inches  and  two  at  right  angles  from  the  side  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vertical  hole.  Soft  pine  pins  are  driven  in  the  side  holes.  The  up- 
right hole  is  filled  with  kerosene  and  stoppered.  Next  a  burlap  strip 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide  is  wrapped  around  the  post  over  the  side  holes. 
This  after  a  time  becomes  soaked  with  kerosene  and  the  pig  will  rub 
against  it  at  the  place  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  This  is  not  a  very 
thorough  way,  however,  of  using  the  remedy.  A  better  way  is  to  use 
a  spray  pump  having  an  attachment  for  mixing  the  oil  and  water.  Five 
parts  of  water  and  one  part  of  oil  should  be  used.  Three  or  four  spray- 
ings are  required  to  kill  All  of  the  lice.  The  work  should  be  done  at  in- 
tervals of  a  week  and  in  the  evening.  If  done  In  the  evening,  by  the 
next  morning  the  oil  is  evaporated  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sun 
blistering  the  skin,  as  would  be  the  case  if  sprayed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day. 

The  coal  tar  preparations  are  to  be  preferred  as  remedies  for  lice. 
These  are  zenolium,  clilotonaptholium,  milk  oil.  daytholeuni  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  The  hog  can  be  sprayed  or  dipped  with  any  of  these 
preparations.  Dipping  is  to  be  preferred,  as  It  is  a  very  effective  method 
of  getting  rid  of  lice.  Pigs  a  few  weeks  old  can  be  caught  and  immersed 
in  a  barrel.    If  a  large  number  are  to  be  treated  it  Is  best  to  have  a  dip- 
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ping  tank.  The  tank  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  and  contain  enough 
of  the  solution  to  cover  the  hog  when  it  Jumps  into  it. 

Crude  oil  is  the  cheapest  material  to  use  as  a  dip.  The  tank  is  filled 
with  water  to  the  desired  depth  and  one  inch  of  the  oil  poured  on  the  top 
of  it.  The  hogs  are  then  driven  through,  and  a  thin  layer  of  oil  is  de- 
posited on  every  part  of  the  animal. 

Mange.  Scabies.~This  affection  of  the  pig  is  frequently  alluded  to 
in  Journals  devoted  to  the  swine  industry  and  is  describe^  in  nearly  all  of 
the  old  works  on  diseases  of  swine.  It  is  a  rare  affectioti,  and  of  little 
economic  importance.  Because  of  the  disease  being  so  frequently  men- 
tioned we  include  it  with  the  other  parasitic  diseases. 

Hogs  have  two  forms  of  mange— the  sarcoptic  form,  due  to  the  Sar- 
contes  scabies  var.  suls,  and  the  demodecic  form,  due  to  Demodex  folli- 
culorum  var.  suis. 

The  domodex  of  the  pig  (Demodex  foUiculorum  var.  Suis  Simon)  is  a 
worm-like  parasite  and  shaped  something  like  a  laurel  leaf  and  about  one 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one  one-fifth  as  broad.  It  com- 
prises three  parts— head,  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  first  two  being  Joined 
in  a  single  organ.  The  mouth  parts  are  horseshoe  shaped.  Their  length 
and  the  cephlo  thorax  is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  The 
mouth  parts  comprise:  First,  a  pair  of  mandibles;  second,  a  pair  of 
Jaws;  third,  a  narrow  tongue.  On  the  sides  of  the  thorax  are  four 
pairs  of  short,  mobile  legs  formed  of  three  parts,  the  last  part  being 
fitted  with  two  claws.  The  abdomen  is  long,  conical  and  straited  trans- 
versely. It  shows  at  the  anterior  part  of  its  ventral  face  a  longitudinal 
slit;  the  anus,  which  is  much  larger  in  the  female  than  in  tne  male, 
may  serve  for  copulation  and  ovulation.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is 
less  developed  than  that  of  the  female,  and  possesses  a  genital  armature 
situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  anus. 

The  young  parasites  are  small  and  narrow  and  have  but  three  pairs 
of  legs.  The  eggs  average  twenty-five-huudredths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
are  oval  in  shape.  The  larvae  undergo  three  metamorphoses  before  reach- 
ing the  adult  stage.  It  no  doubt  passes  through  the  different  stages  of 
development  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin,  but  may  migrate  over  the  surface 
of  the  skin  when  they  reach  the  adult  stage  and  before  laying  eggs. 

Symptoms— The  finer  parts  of  the  skin  are  affected;  the  snout,  neck, 
chest,  abdomen,  fiank  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs.  The  Inflammation 
begins  in  the  region  of  the  hair  follicles  and  sebacious  glands.  Pimples 
and  pustules  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a 
hazel  nut  appear.  As  the  disease  progresses  large  purulent  islands  vary- 
ing in  size  and  containing  many  acari  are  formed.  Ulceration  may  fol- 
low. In  the  older  diseased  areas  and  when  the  disease  lasts  for  a  long 
time,  the  skin  becomes  sclerotic  and  many  times  its  normal  thickness. 
Inside  of  the  pimples  the  mites  can  be  found  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment.   In  the  small  abscesses  there  may  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
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'in  the  larger  ones  a  thousand.  Follicular  mange  is  said  to  be  more  con- 
tagious in  the  hog  than  it  is  in  other  animals,  and  is  considered  a  serious 
disease. 

The  scab  mite  (Sarcoptes  Scabies  var.  Latr.)  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  species,  and  when  found  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  work 
deep  in  the  skin,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  them.  The  female  is  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  long  and  almost  as  broad.  The  male  is  not  as  large. 
The  mite  has  eight  very  short,  thick,  conical-shaped  legs,  the  two  posterior 
ones  being  quite  or  almost  concealed  beneath  the  abdominal  surface. 
On  the  dorsal  surface  are  a  number  of  parallel  ridges  interrupted  by  coni- 
cal projections.    Toward  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  body  are  a  few  hairs. 

S:[mptoms.— It  begins  with  a  violent  itching  about  the  head,  especially 
at  the  base  of  the  ears,  about  the  eyes,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  neck, 
withers,  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs  and  the  whole  body.  The  invaded 
areas  of  the  skin  are  first  covered  with  little  red  pimples.  Abrasions 
from  the  hog  rubbing  itself  soon  occur.  The  secretions  and  scales  from 
the  skin  gradually  accumulate,  the  bristles  drop  out  or  become  matted 
and  the  skin  is  greatly  thickened  and  wrinkled.  In  old  cases  the  scales 
on  the  skin  give  it  a  dirty  white  color. 

The  mites  live  in  galleries  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  and  they 
multiply  rapidly.    Hog  mange  is* not  communicable  to  other. animals. 

Treatment.— Hog  mange  is  difficult  to  treat.  It  does  not  seem  to  spread 
rapidly  among  hogs  and  can  be  easily  controlled  by  isolating  or  destroying 
the  affected  animals.  The  pig  houses  and  pens  should  be  disinfected  or  the 
pigs  moved  to  fresh  quarters  after  being  treated.  Before  applying  the 
remedy,  the  skin  must  be  scrubbed. with  a  strong  alkaline  soap  in  order  to 
remove  as  many  of  the  scabs  as  possible.  A  tobacco  dip  can  bo  used, 
but  in  severe  cases  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  oil  of  turpentine  and  one 
part  flowers  of  sulphur  is  a  better  remedy.  It  is  best  to  apply  the  remedy 
with  a  brush  and  rub  the  skin  quite  hard.  Sulphur  or  nitrate  of  lead 
ointment  may  also  be  used. 

Internal  Parasites.  Ascarides  of  the  Pig.— The  natural  habitat  of  the 
common  round  worm  of  hogs  is  the  small  intestines.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  large  intestines,  but  its  presence  there  is  accidental.  They  are  some- 
times found  in  the  stomachs  of  hogs  examined  a  short  time  after  death. 
This  is  due  to  reverse  peristalsis  of  the  intestines  or  to  the  movements 
of  the  worms  themselves,  and  they  are  destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the 
media  in  the  stomach.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  extending  into  the 
common  bile  duct,  some  even  enter  the  gall  bladder  while  others  imbed 
themselves  in  the  ducts  coming  from  the  various  lobes  of  the  liver. 

In  young  and  unhealthy  pigs  they  are  a  common  parasite.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  from  ten  to  twenty  of  these  large  white  worms  in  a  single 
individual.  They  may  be  so  plentiful  as  to  fill  the  lumen  of  the  intestine 
for  several  feet  of  its  length.  In  examining  the  intestine  of  twelve  hun- 
dred apparently  healthy  hogs,  10.5  per  cent,  were  found  to  contain  round 
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worms.  Men  who  treat  hogs  for  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  and  who 
frequently  examine  hogs  that  die  of  this  disease,  are  quite  familiar  with 
this  parasite  and  report  it  as  being  very  common. 

Description.— The  ascaris  suilla  dujardin  is  a  large,  round  worm,  taper- 
ing at  both  ends,  millcy  white  or  yellowish  white  in  color,  and  having  a 
firm  elastic  body  and  a  distinct  digestive  tract.  The  female  is  about 
eight  inches  in  length  and  one-fifth  of  an  Inch  thick.  The  male  about  six 
inches  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thicl^.  The  head  is  s^mall  and 
armed  with  three  lips,  the  upper  one  having  a  papillae  at  each  of  its 
inferior  angles,  the  other  two  at  the  middle  of  their  base.  The  female 
organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  convoluted  tubes,  each  of  which  dilates  into 
a  uterus,  and  both  uniting  to  form  a  single  tube,  the  vagina.  The  vulva 
Is  situated  toward  the  anterior  third,  in  the  middle  of  an  anular  con- 
striction. The  male  organs  are  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  tube,  >cou- 
voluted,  dilated  below  to  form  a  .seminal  vesicle  and  terminating  in  an 
ejaculating  duct,  which  opens  into  the  cloaca.  The  posterior  extremity  of 
the  male  is  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  papillae,  some  of  which  are 
back  of  the  anus.  The  ova  are  about  one  four-huudredths  of  an  inch 
long. 

Source  of  Infection.— The  eggs  of  the  ascaride  are  passed  out  with  the 
excreta  and  drop  on  the  ground.  Moisture  and  warmth  are  necessary  for 
their  hatching.  They  are  very  resisting  to  adverse  conditions  and  may 
resist  dying  for  some  time.  When  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  eggs 
hatch  outside  of  the  body,  and  the  i)ig  becomes  infected  by  taking  the 
immature  form  of  tlie  worm  into  the  digestive  tract  along  with  the  food; 
or 'the  embryo  when  well  formed  in  the  egg  is  taken  into  the  digestive 
canal,  the  shell  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices  and  the  embryo  liberated. 

Tlie  hog  becomes  infected  through  its  food  supply.  The  embryonic 
worms  may  be  swallowed  in  the  drinking  water  or  with  its  food.  Earth 
eating  pigs  are  pretty  sure  to  become  affected.  Feeding  hogs  on  dirty 
floors  or  on  the  ground  and  drinking  from  ponds  and  dirty  watering 
troughs  are  all  sources  of  infection. 

Symptoms.— Unless  a  number  of  ascarides  are  present  in  the  intestine 
no  noticeable  symptoms  of  parasitism  occur.  Not  infrequently  the  pigs 
become  unthrifty  and  worms  may  be  passed  in  the  stools.  Whenever  the 
general  conditions  are  such  as  to  bring  about  a  stunted  condition,  the  pig 
may  become  seriously  infested.  The  irritation  to  the  intestine  greatly 
aggravates  such  a  condition.  They  act  as  an  obstruction  to  digestion, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  colony  of  worms  taxes  tlie  animal  severely. 
It  is  in  pigs  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  that  the 
most  loss  from  this  parasite  occurs.  In  old  thrifty  hogs  round  worms 
are  unable  to  multiply,  and  we  seldom  find  them  present  in  large  enough 
■ambers  to  cause  harm.  In  connection  with  other  conditions,  they  may 
cause  chronic  indigestion. 

Treatment.— This  is  both  preventive  and  medicinal.     The  preventive 
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h'eatmeiit  consists  in  bettering  the  sanitary  comlitions,  pure  water,  clean 
troughs  and  feeding  floors.  To  enable  the  pigs  to  resist  invasion,  they 
must  be  Ivcpt  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible. 

To  destroy  the  worms  or  drive  them  from  the  intestines  a  number  of 
flififerent  drugs  can  be  recommended— spirits  of  turpentine,  powdered 
worm  seed  or  areca  nut,  salol  and  calomel.  The  simplest  treatment  is  to 
mix  turpentine  in  milk  and  allow  the  pigs  to  drink  it.  The  dose  usualljr 
given  is  one  teaspoonful  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  weight.  A  mix- 
ture of  areca  nut  and  worm  seed  is  given  in  the  same  size  dose.  A  rery 
good  remedy  is  a  mixture  of  santonin  and  calomel;  from  three  to  flye 
grains  of  santonin  and  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel.  This  should  be  put 
up  in  powders  large  enough  for  five  or  ten  pigs.  AU  powdered  drugs  are 
best  given  in  meal  and  should  be  well  mixed  or  each  pig  will  not  get  the 
proper  dose.  Not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  shpiild  be  treated  at  a  time. 
The  best  result*  are  gotten,  when  the  pigs  are  starved  for  about  twelve 
hours  before  dosing  them,  and  when  a  physic  is  given  along  with  the 
remedy  or  following  it.  Castor  oil  or  calomel  are  the  purgatives  usually 
given,  especially  the  latter,  as  it  is  very  effective,  and  can  be  readily 
Milxed  with  the  powdered  drugs.  The  turpentine  treatment  need  not  he 
followed  by  a  purgative. 

Thorn-Headed  Worm.— Among  the  parasites  of  the  small  intestine  is 
found  one  species  of  the  genus  Echinorhynchns.  It  is  usually  found  with 
its  proboscis  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  inte-stiue 
well  toward  its  anterior  portion.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. Infection  from  both  the  round  and  thorn-headed  worms  is  frequently 
scH*n  in  the  same  annual.  The  two  genera  are  quite  distinco,  and  the  most 
careless  observer  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  echlnorhyn- 
chus  is  not  as  common  a  parasite  as  the  ascaride,  and  is  not  found  in  as 
large  numbers  as  the  latter.  We  seldom  find  more  than  eight  or  nine 
thorn-headed  worms  in  the  one  hog. 

Description.— The  Echinorhynchus  gigas  Goeze  is  larger  than  the  as- 
caride. It  is  the  largest  species  infecting  hogs.  The  male  is  from  two 
and  a  lialf  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length;  the  female  from  six  to 
eleven  Inclics  long  and  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  almost  as  large  as 
a  lead  pencil.  The  body  Is  white,  irregularly  wrinkled  transversely  and 
attenuatc<l  behind.  At  the  anterior  extremity  is  a  retractile  i)roboscis  or 
rostelhuu,  alm<)st  globular  in  shape  and  armed  with  six  or  eight  rows  of 
chitinous  hooks.  These  hooks  are  curved  backwards  and  arranged  irreg- 
ularly. The  proboscis  may  be  retracted  into  a  muscular  sheath,  attached 
to  which  are  strong  retractor  muscles  which  can  be  seen  toward  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body  cavity.  No  intestine  is  present.  At  the  base  of 
the  rostellum  are  two  muscular  sacks  which  hang  down  into  the  body 
cavity,  and  are  possible  representatives  of  a  digestive  tract.  The  genitiil 
openings  in  both  sexes  are  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.     The 
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edges  are  smooth  and  cyliadrlcal  In  shape  and  contain  hooked  embryos. 
They  average  about  one  tw»  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  incli  in  length. 

Source  of  Infection.— Tfce  eggs  are  passed  out  with  the  faeces  and 
become  scattered  around  the  pastures,  around  the  pens  and  mixed  witk 
the  manure.  White  grubs,  which  are  very  plentiful  around  dung  hills, 
eat  the  eggs  and  bec(Jme  infested  with  the  larvae  and  act  as  intermediate 
lM>Bts.  Hogs  eating  these  grubs  are  in  turn  infested  with  the  adult  worms. 
Hogs  will  search  diligently  for  these  in  loose  rich  soil.  Some  seasons  they 
are  more  common  than  in  others,  and  the  extent  of  infection  to  a  certain 
extent  will  vary  according  to  the  locality  and  the  season  of  the  year. 

Symptoms.— When  a  number  of  these  thorn-headed  worms  are  present 
in  the  intestines,  they  greatly  irritate  the  lining  membrane  and  may  cause 
serious  symptoms,  especially  in  young  pigs.  Where  the  worm  attaches 
itself  there  is  a  small  inflai6cd  area  of  tissue  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
mere  in  diameter.  Sometimes  the  lesions  are  no  larger  than  a  pin  head. 
The  4nflamed  areas  are  circular  in  outline  and  depressed  in  the  center, 
where  the  rostellum  is  imbedded  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickoneil, 
Ann  and  reddened.  The  proboscis  may  be  buried  more  deeply  than  the 
mucous  coat  and  involve  the  muscular  coat  as  well.  Instances  where  the 
wall  of  the  intostine  was  perforated  have  been  reported. 

The  symptoms  as  described  by  observers  are  loss  of  appetite.  eonsti])a- 
ti«n,  diarrhoea,  restlessness,  general  emaciation,  weakness  of  the  loins. 
and,  in  very  young  pigs,  convulsions  and  spasms.  The  majority  of  cases 
present  no  symptoms  at  all  and  the  worms  are  only  found  at  slaughtering. 

Treatment.— It  is  not  best  to  allow  hogs  to  root  around  old  straw 
stacks  and  maniu'e  heaps.  The  best  treatment  for  the  thorn-headed 
worms  is  the  turpentine  trentment,  as  recommended  for  the  ascaride. 
It  should  be  given  on  three  consecutive  days.  All  vermifuges  if  followed 
by  a  purgative  are  effective.  Better  results  are  secured  if  all  food  is  with- 
held for  about  twelve  hours  before  administering  a  remedy.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  keeping  the'pigs  in  the  pen  at  night  and  dosing  them  In  the 
morning. 

The  Pin  Worm.— The  pin  worm,  Oesophagostoma  dentatum,  is  quite 
small.  It  inhabits  the  caecum  and  colon  of  hogs,  and  may  be  found  \m 
large  numbers  in  this  part  of  the  intestine.  Unless  looked  for  carefully. 
It  is  not  noticed. 

Description.— The  body  is  white  or  brownish  in  color,  straight  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  The  male  Is  half  an  inch  in  length;  the  female  a 
Mttle  longer.  The  mouth  is  circular  and  surrounded  by  a  ridge  on  which 
are  several  pai)illae.  The  caudal  pouch  of  the  male  is  bell-shaped  and 
rounded,  with  a  faintly  marked  middle  lobe.  That  of  the  female  is 
pointed.  The  vulva  is  situated  in  front  of  the  anus  and  surrounded  by  a 
raised  ring. 

Little  is  known  of  its  life  history.  It  causes  but  little  if  any  digestive 
disturbances.     Irritation  to  the  walls  of  the  caecum  or  colon  does  not 
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interfere  as  much  with  digestion  as  would  an  irritation  to  the  stoma«k 
or  small  Intestine.  They  are  seldom  present  In  large  enough  numbers  fm 
the  intestine  to  cause  any  noticeable  irritation,  but  no  doubt  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  parasites,  they  help  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  para- 
sitism.   The  pig  becomes  infested  through  the  food  supply. 

The  Whip  Worm— Descrlption.—Tliis  worm,  trichocephalus  crenatus, 
is  commonly  found  in  the  large  intestines.  It  is  about  one  and  a  half 
Inches  in  length.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  capillary  and  very 
thin,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  suddenly  expanded,  thick  arid  cylin- 
drical in  shape.  The  caudal  extremity  of  the  male  Is  coiled,  and  a  number 
of  short  spines  are  seen  behind  and  around  the  sheath  of  the  spicule* 
the  point  of  which  is  rounded. 

Method  of  Infection.— The  pig  becomes  infected  by  taking  the  eggs 
into  the  digestive  tract  along  with  the  feed  or  drink.  The  eggs  usually 
contain  well  formed  embi-yos  which  are  said  to  develop  into  the  adult 
form  within  the  host  in  about  four  weeks. 

Symptoms.— No  serious  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  whip  worm.  When 
numerous  they  no  doubt  cause  considerable  irritation  and  may  aggravate 
the  symptoms  in  other  parasitic  affections. 

Ti'eatment.— The  same  treatment  as  recommended  for  other  forms  is 
indicated  here.  In  addition  rectal  injections  of  soapy  water  can  he 
administered. 

The-  Kidney  Worm.— When  a  hog  is  paralyzed  in  its  hind  quarters 
the  swine  breeder  usually  calls  the  disease  "kidney  worm."  This  state- 
ment may  also  be  used  when  the  pig  is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  should. 
A  few  years  ago  this  parasite  was  claimed  by  some  to  cause  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague.  The  origin  of  these  statements  is  not  reliable,  aad 
the  presence  of  the  worm  in  these  cases  is  only  a  coincidence.  Most 
investigators  have  never  found  the  kidney  worm  in  hogs  paralyzed  in 
the  hind  parts,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  hogs  in  this  condition  should 
be  any  more  exempt  from  this  worm  than  well  hogs. 

The  kidney  worm  occurs  in  the  fat  around  the  kidney,  in  the  kidneys 
and  sometimes  in  the  liver.  It  is  usually  found  in  cysts  or  canals  and 
several  may  be  seen  in  one  cyst.  They  more  often  occur  in  pairs. 
There  seems  to  be  more  connective  tissue  in  the  region  of  the  cyst  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  fat  and  it  may  contain  pus.  It  is  not  uncommoh  to  fiad 
kidney  worms  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  freqtiently  its  walls  and 
the  ureter  are  inflamed  and  thickened.  Sometimes  the  kidneys  are 
inflamed  and  contain  abscesses.  The  latter  condition,  In  the  absence  ©f 
the  kidney  worm,  is  not  uncommon. 

Description.- The  kidney  worm,  sclerostoms  pinguacola,  is  mottled, 
but  when  seen  against  the  fat  appears  dark  colored.  The  body  is  cylUi- 
drical,  plump  and  slightly  tapering  at  both  ends.  The  male  Is  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  au 
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inch  thick.  The  caudal  extremity  forms  a  blunt  end,  in  which  is  situated 
the  anal  and  genital  openings.  Surrounding  the  body  openings  is  a  Bix 
lobed  bursa.  There  are  two  long,  slender  spicules  having  muscles  attached 
to  their  upper  ends  and  when  extruded  can  be  drawn  within  the  body. 
The  female  is  some  larger  than  the  male  and  will  average  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thiclc.  The  curved  tall 
has  a  conicle  shaped  tip  and  is  winged  laterly.  The  anal  opening  is  very 
close  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  and  ventral.  The  vulva  is  situated  about 
one  twenty-flfth  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anal  opening.  The  reproductive 
organs  consist  of  two  ovaries,  two  oviducts,  two  uteri  and  a  blcornate 
vagina.  The  eggs  are  oval  in  shape  and  about  one  two-hundred  and 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  the  longer  diameter. 

"  The  mouth  is  terminal,  circular  in  shape  and  surrounded  by  papillae. 
The  alimentary  tube  can  be  divided  into  buccal  cavity,  oesophagus,  stom- 
ach intestine  and  rectum. 

Method  of  Infection.—The  way  in  which  hogs  can  become  infected 
has  never  been  demonstrated.  In  all  probabilities  the  eggs  pass  out  in 
the  urine,  and  the  embryo  after  developing  for  a  time  in  some  moist 
place  or  in  water  is  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food  the  same  as  in  other 
parasitic  forms.  It  is  believed  that  no  intermediate  host  is  required  and 
the  infection  occurs  direct. 

Symptoms.— Hogs  affected  by  the  kidney  worm  rarely  show  symptoms 
of  disease.     In  some  cases  diseased  changes  are  noticed  in  the  kidneys 
and  in  the  fat  around  them;  sometimes  the  liver  shows  a  few  lesions. , 
In  these  cases  the  symptoms  manifested  are  th^  same  as  manifested  im 
diseases  of  these  organs. 

Treatment.— The  preventive  treatpieut  indicated  is  the  same  as  for 
the  intestinal  forms.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  treat  them  as  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  medicine. 

The  Lung  Worm.— The  lung  w^orm,  Strongylus  paradoxus,  is  a  common 
parasite  of  pigs  under  six  months  of  age.  It  is  found  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  When  the  infection  is  slight  the  worms  are  found  mostly  to"i^ard 
the  apex  and  margin  of  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  lesions  are  not 
marked,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  lung  very  carefully  in  order 
to  dectect  them.  In  examining  lung  tissue  for  this  parasite,  it  is  best 
to  cut  off  the  apex  and  by  squeezing  it  between  the  fingers,  force  the 
lung  worm  out  of  the  broncheole  onto  the  cut  surface  of  the  lungs,  where 
they  can  be  readily  seen.  It  is  the  only  lung  worm  affecting  hogs  and 
may  occur  in  sheep. 

Description.— The  male  is  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  !■ 
lesgth.  The  bursa  is  provided  with  numerous  folds;  the  caudal  extreintly 
at  the  base  of  the  bursa  is  curved  toward  the  ventral  aspect;  two  v-eiy 
long  tubular  spicules  project  outside  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
female  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long.     The  vulva  is 
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surrounded  by  a  vesicle  or  bladder-like  body,  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Surrounding  the  mouth  are  six  lobesi,  the  two  lateral  ones  beinjf  tte 
largest.     The  color  is  whitish  or  brown. 

lA'sions.— These  are  usually  slight  and  depend  on  the  number  ef 
living  worms  present  and  the  duration  of  the  infection.  The  worms  are 
found  In  the  bronchial  tubes  mixed  with  the  mucous.  When  badly 
infected,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  smaller  tubes  becomes  inflamed. 
As  well  as  irritating  the  air  tubes,  it  acts  as  a  mechanical  obstnictiOH 
and  may  plug  up  the  smaller  bronchi  and  will  cause  a  lobular  pn(>umonia. 
The  involved  air  cells  usually  return  to  the  normal  but  may  go  through 
other  pathological  changes.  In  some  cases  the  effect  is  to  enlarge  the 
bronchi  or  to  cause  saculation. 

Method  of  Infection.— The  life  history  of  the  lung  worm  Is  not  fully 
known.  In  most  domestic  animals  infection  with  lung  worms  depends 
largely  on  tlie  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  is  more  prevalent  on  swampy 
pastures  containing  ponds  and  stagnant  water  than  it  is  on  high  ground. 
On  wet  years  this  disease  is  more  common  than  on  dry  years.  Lung 
worms  are  often  presmit  in  pigs  when  kept  imder  the  best  possible 
conditions. 

The  eggs  are  hiid  in  the  bronchial  tubts.  Before  they  hatch  it  seems 
necessary  for  them  to  be  expelled  by  coughing  and  undergo  a  part  of  their 
development  outside  of  the  body.  Just  what  these  changes  are  !s  not 
known.  In  all  probabilities  the  pig  becomes  Infected  through  the  food 
supply,  by  rooting  in  the  mud  and  by  inhaling  the  immature  form  in 
the  dust  that  may  accumulate  about  the  sleeping  quarters  and  pens  as 
a  result  of  the  nuid  carried  on  the  bodies  of  the  animals. 

Symptoms.— The  disease  is  largely  contined  to  pigs.  The  first  symp- 
toms begin  as  a  cough,  occurring  upon  leaving  the  bed,  after  exercise  and 
after  eating.  In  badly  infected  cases  the  paroxysm  of  coughing  is  quite 
severe.  Beginning  slowly  and  becoming  harder  and  harder,  and  finally 
the  pig  will  put  the  nose  on  the  ground  and  press  hard  while  coughing. 
The  paroxysm  ends  by  the  expulsion  of  some  mucus  or  by  vomiting.. 
This  is  referred  to  in  the  journals  as  whooping  cough  in  pigs.  The  cough 
may  become  frequent  and  persistent  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  chronic. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  infection  is  so  slight  that  the  presence  of 
the  lung  worm  is  not  suspected  by  the  owner.  The  appetite  remains  good 
in  these  cases,  and  the  thriftlness  of  the  pig  is  not  interfered  with.  Death 
seldom  occurs  and  as  the  pig  grows  and  thrives,  it  gradually  recovers  from 
the  affection. 

Treatment. -The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  keep 
the  pig  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition.  The  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
pastures  and  pens  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  aff  possible.  The  drinking 
water  should  be  pure  and  the  ponds  and  mud  holes  drained  or  filled  In. 
Clean  watering  troughs  and  feeding  floors  are  also  necessary.    The  sleep- 
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ing  quarters  should  not  !)e  allowed  to  become  dusty.  Medicine  is  of  little 
value  in  this  disease.  A  fumigation  of  tar  or  turpentine  may  be  tried 
if  desired.  More  can  be  accomplished  by  feeding  a  highly  nutritious 
ration,  and  waiting  until  age  will  give  the  necessary  strength  and  resist- 
ance to  overcome  the  disease. 

rarasitic  Diseases  of  the  I^ivor— Bchinococcus  Hydatids.— The  disease 
caused  by  the  larval  stage  of  the  taenia  Echinococcus  is  known  as  hydatid, 
or  Echinococcus  disease.  Dogs  and  wolves  act  as  hosts  for  the  mature 
form  of  this  tapeworm,  and  the  immature  form  is  found  in  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  is  commonly  found  in  hogs  and  cattle  and  is  frequently  seen 
iu  the  liver,  lungs,  etc.,  of  animals  killed  in  the  abattoir.  Man  may  also 
act  as  host  for  the  larval,  form. 

Description.— The  larval  form  api)ears  in  the  form  of  cysts,  generally 
in  the  liver,  but  they  may  be  found  in  the  lungs,  heart  and  various  other 
organs  of  the  body.  After  four  weeks  from  the  tinie  of  becoming 
infected  by  tlie  embryo,  small  cysts  about  one  twenty-flfth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  may  be  noticed  in  the  infected  organs.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  cyst  is  formed  by  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
located.  Within  tliis  is  11h^  young  parasite.  Its  outer  part  or  capsule 
is  rather  transparent,  tlio  inside  granular  and  somewhat  condensed  on 
the  periphery  and  containing  cells  which  are  distinctly  separated  from 
one  another.  The  cyst  grows  slowly  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks 
lias  about  doubled  in  size.  The  elastic  cuticle  is  then  much  thicker  and 
its  inner  surface  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane,  tlie  germinal  layer, 
which  represents  the  condensed  granular  contents.  In  the  center  of  the 
cyst  is  a  cavity  containing  a  clear  watery  fluid.  As  the  hydatid  grows, 
the  cuticle  becomes  stratitied  and  the  germinal  layer  becomes  differenti- 
ated into  small  cells  occupying  the  periphery,  large  cells  on  the  inside 
and  granular  cells  occupying  the  irregular  spaces  on  the  surface.  At  the 
end  of  nineteen  weeks  the  parasite  is  about  two-fifths  of  an  im?fa  in 
diameter.  Protuberances  gradually  grow  into  the  cavity  and  develop  into 
broad  capsules,  and  it  is  in  these  capsules  that  the  head  of  the  succeeding 
generation  of  tapeworm  develops.  Numerous  broods  of  capsules  may 
form  iu  one  cyst  and  many  thousand  heads  may  be  present  in  one  hydatid. 
Several  modes  of  growth  are  open  for  the  parasite.  Centers  of  growth 
may  form  In  the  wall  of  the  hydatid;  these  are  called  daughter  cysts.  In 
turn  a  third  generation  may  form  in  the  same  manner  in  the  daughter 
cyst;  these  are  called  granddaughter  cysts.  As  They  develop,  they  will 
burst  through  that  part  of  the  liydatid  wall  offering  the  least  resistance, 
sometimes  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  and  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  it. 
For  this  reason  they  are  called  endogenous  and  exogenous  cysts.  When 
a  group  of  small  hydatids  lie  close  together  and  are  connected  by  a  com- 
mon stroma,  they  are  called  Echinococcus  multilocularis.  Sometimes  as 
a  result  of  the  formation  of  daughter  and  granddaughter  cysts,  they  take 
on  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  they  are  then  named  E.   racemosMS. 
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Sometiiues  the  hydatid  is  headless  and  consequently  sterile.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  Acephlocyst,  and  does  not  represent  the  final  larval  stagre. 

The  changes  in  the  tissues  vary.  There  may  be  an  enormous  Increase 
In  the  size  of  the  lunf^s  or  liver.  The  serous  membrane  which  covers  the 
liver  is  thickened  and  may  be  joined  to  the  neighboring  organs.  Its  sur- 
face is  uneven,  the  salient  places  corresponding  to  a  cyst..  There  is  an 
atrophy  of  the  liver  cells,  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  is  increased  and 
forms  a  capsule  immediately  surrounding  the  parasite;  the  surface  of  the 
capsule  which  is  smooth  and  glistening  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
cuticle  of  the  cyst.  On  section  the  liver  is  found  to  be  filled  with  cavities, 
with  the  liver  tissue  between  in  the  form  of  small  glands  or  ribbons  of 
various  dimensions.  In  time  the  cysts  degenerate  into  a  caseous  or  gela- 
tinous mass  in  which  we  find  the  hooks  of  the  larval  tape  worm. 

Method  of  Infection.— The  hydatids  develop  as  a  result  of  the  inges- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  the  adult  tapeworm.  Dogs  infested  with  the  adult 
worm  may  scatter  the  eggs  in  places  where  they  can  Infect  the  food  or 
drinking  water  of  the  hog.  In  countries  where  dogs  are  numerous  hogs 
seem  to  be  more  commonly  infected.  Hogs  in  the  region  of  slaughter 
houses  where  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  destruction  of  the  im- 
mature form,  become  infected  by  eating  the  disease  tissues. 

Symptoms,— The  symptoms  are  not  characteristic  and  frequently  are 
t»ntirely  absent.  When  the  liver  contains  a  large  number  of  cysts,  pressure 
on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  just  over  the  organ  may  cause  the  animal 
paiB.  On  i)ercussion  we  find  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver.  If  the 
increase  in  size  is  many  times  the  normal,  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
greatly  pressed  on,  the  function  of  the  organ  is  greatly  interfered  with 
and  digestive  disturbances  occur.  When  the  lungs  are  involvvd,  symptoms 
of  pulmonaiy  tuberculosis  may  be  manifested.  Tl'  any  important  organ 
is  severely  infested,  death  may  result. 

Treatment.— Preventive  treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
consists  in  destroying  all  organs  infected  with  hydatids.  Dogs  known  to 
be  infested  with  the  adult  taenias  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  dangerous 
to  keep  dogs  in  this  condition,  as  man  as  well  as  pigs  may  become  infected 
from  them.  If  such  precautions  were  used  the  disease  could  be  finally 
exterminated.    This  disease  is  apparently  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 

The  Liver  Fluke.— The  common  liver  fluke,  fasclola  hepalica,  is  more 
common  in  cattle  and  sheep  than  it  is  in  hogs.  Liver  fluks  are  apparently 
of  little  importance  in  hogs  in  this  country.  They  may  affect  other  organs 
besides  the  liver,  but  it  is  tlio  chiof  abode  of  the  parasite.  This  parasite 
is  generally  found  in  low  lands  and  is  more  prevalent  on  wet  than  on  dry 
years. 

Description.— Fasclola  hepatica,  L.  Body;  pale  brown,  leaf  like,  flat- 
teMed,  18-15  mm.  long  by  4-13  mm.  broad.  The  anterior  3-4  mm.  forms  a 
ratber  thick,  conical  portion  which  is  followed  by  a  large  fiat,  leaf  like 
body  of  eloiiirate.  oval  form.    This  latter  widens  rapidly  to  the  maximum 
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breadth,  and  theu  decreases  gradually  in  width  to  the  posterior  end  which 
is  bluntly  pointed;  cuticle  is  covered  w^ith  numerous  spines  placed  side 
by  side  in  alternating  rows;  oral  sucker  is  anterior,  round  and  terminal,- 
but  inclines  ventral;  acetabulum  about  3-4  mm.  caudal  of  oral  sucker,  with 
which  it  closely  agrees  in  size;  genital  pore  median,  about  half  way  be- 
tween oral  sucker  and  acetabulum;  oesophagus  rarely  over  1-1-^  times  as 
long  as  the  pharynx;  intestine  dentritic;  cirrus  frequently  extended  from 
pore  and  then  recurved;  testicles  profusely  branched,  situated  in  the 
greater  part  posterior  to  transverse  vitello-duct.  Vulva  is  at  side  of  cirrus; 
uterus  forms  a  rosette  with  its  numerous  coils,  and  is  frequently  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as-  a  dark  brown  spot,  immediately  posterior  to  the 
acetabulum;  ovary  branched,  anterior  of  tranverse  vitello-duct;  vitellogene 
glands  profusely  branched,  and  occupy  the  entire  margin  of  the  body  from 
acetabulum  to  posterior  extremity;  they  lie  dorsally  as  well  as  ventrally 
of  the  intestine,  becoming  wider  posterially.    Oviparous. 

Eggs;  oval,  0.13-0.14  mm.  long  by  0.075  to  0.09  mm.  broad;  miracidium 
conical,  ciliated  with  oval  papillae,  two  cup  shaped  eye  spots,  rudimentary 
intestine:  metamorphosis  (sporo  cyst,  redia,  cercariae)  take  place  in  small 
snails  of  the  genius  Linneae;  L.,  trucatula,  and  others).  Cercaria  whitish, 
owing  to  excessive  development  of  capsule  glands;  encysts  upon  plants. 

Life  History  of  Fluke  and  Method  of  Infection.— Although  the  life 
history  of  flukes  is  of  little  importance  to  us  at  present,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  something  about  their  development.  Their  life  history  in  brief  is  as 
follows:  Kach  adult  worm  is  capable  of  producing  an  immense  number 
of  eggs  (thirty-seven  to  forty-five  thousand).  These  pass  down  the  bil- 
liary  passages  into  the  intestines  and  become  mixed  with  the  faeces. 
Those  that  reach  some  favorable  place  for  development  after  a  long  or 
short  period  of  incubation  (from  ten  days  to  three  months),  depending  on 
the  amount  0t  heat  and  moisture,  become  a  ciliated  embryo.  The  cili- 
ated embryo  (Miracidium)  swims  around  in  the  water  and  seeks  certain 
snails  (Llunea  trucatula,  L.  rudelia),  and  penetrates  into  the  respiratory 
cavity  of  these  animals  and  encysts.  The  sporocyst  which  it  Is  now  called, 
at  the  end  of  about  fourteen  days  is  about  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  the  germ  cells  present  develop  into  a  third  generation,  known  as 
rediae.  The  rediae  escape  from  the  sporocyst  when  the  latter  is  from  two 
to  four  weeks  old.  They  then  wander  to  the  liver  of  the  snail  and  from 
the  germ  cells  present  in  tlie  body  cavity  of  the  parasite  develop  the  next 
generation,  the  ceicariae.  This  latter  form  resembles  the  adult  parasite. 
It  may  remain  in  the  body  of  the  snail  for  some  time  or  pass  out  and 
attach  itself  on  the  gi-ass  or  aquatic  plants  around  the  margins  of  the 
pond  and  encyst.  The  different  animals  become  infected  from  eating  these 
snails  along  with  the  food  or  from  eating  grass  infested  with  the  cer- 
cariae. The  development  will  last  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  Each  sporo- 
cyst may  give  rise  to  from  five  to  eight  rediae  and  each  rediae  to  from 
twelve  to  twenty  cercariae. 
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Lesions  aud  Syinptoms.—Tliese  are  directly  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  the  fluke  in  the  body,  and  as  the  liver  is  the  organ  generally  aflected 
and  the  chief  abode  of  the  parasite,  the  principal  lesions  are  in  this  organ. 
The  flukes  are  confined  to  the  gall  ducts,  but  may  pass  out  into  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  liver.  There  is  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bile  duets. 
The  smaller  ones  become  dilated  and  form  cysts.  The  inflammatory  proc- 
esses extend  from  the  ducts  to  the  connective  tissues  of  the  liver  and  it 
becomes  hypertrophied.  The  liver  cells  are  destroyed  to  some  extent, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  infection,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  liver  is 
a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue.  The  gall  is  changed  in  character,  is  less 
thick,  greenish  brown  or  dirty  red  in  color  and  contain  liver  cells,  blood 
cells,  etc. 

The  Lung  Fluke.— The  lung  fluke,  paragonimus  westermanii,  is  some- 
times found  incisted  in  the  lungs  of  hogs  killed  in  the  abattoir.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Payne,  chief  inspector  in  charge  at  Cincinnati,  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
180S  one  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  killed  in  the  abattoir  affected  with  this 
parasite.  The  hogs  were  in  good  condition  and  only  a  few  cysts  were 
found  in  each  lung.  The  muscle  fluke  in  American  swine  is  probably 
young  specimens  of  the  lung  fluke. 

Its  complete  life  history  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  according 
to  present  knowledge  the  worm  does  not  develop  until  after  it  leaves  the 
liost  in  the  sputum.  Some  observers  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  em- 
bryonic stage,  but  beyond  this  nothing  positive  has  been  demonstrated. 
This  worm  has  been  found  in  man,  cat,  dog,  tiger  and  hog. 

Pork  Measles.— Measles  of  the  pig  is  a  parasitic  disease  caused  by  the 
Cysticercus  cellulosae,  a  larval  form  of  the  Taenia  solium,  a  tapeworm 
sometimes  found  in  man.  The  frequency  of  measles  corresponds  with  that 
of  tapeworm,  as  the  pig  becomes  infected  by  eating  human  excrements 
which  contain  segments  of  this  parasite. 

The  bladder  worms,  or  cystlcerci,  are  found  in  the  muscular  tissue, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  tongue,  heart,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, pelvis,  flank  and  superior  regions  of  the  legs.  They  may  be  found  in 
other  organs  as  well.  The  adult  cystlcerci  represents  a  small  vesicle 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  of  a  dull  white  color  and  provided  with  a 
head  and  neck.  This  Is  marked  externally  by  a  dark  spot  which  Is  bent 
in  toward  the  inside  of  the  vesicle. 

Method  of  Infection.— Man  harbors  the  adult  worm.  Taenia  Solium,  and 
hogs  become  infested  with  the  larvae  by  taking  into  the  digestive  tract 
the  segments  of  the  parasite  that  are  passed  out  with  the  faeces.  These 
contain  a  large  number  of  eggs  that  on  reaching  the  stomach  are  freed 
from  their  shells  by  the  dissolving  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  em- 
bryo is  then  free,  perforates  the  intestinal  wall,  or  enters  a  small  blood 
vessel  and  drifts  along  In  the  blood  stream  until  it  reaches  a  suitable 
place  to  develop.  Nine  days  after  infection  a  small  oval  vesicle  forms  In 
the  infested  tissues.    In  twenty  days  the  bladder  worm  is  about  as  large 
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jis  the  Ji(»nd  of  a  iiiii,  and  in  sixty  days  it  has  grown  to  about  the  aize  of 
n  pea.  It  is  then  enclosed  in  connective  tissue  and  has  fully  developed 
hooks  and  suckers.  Three  or  four  months  are  required  before  It  becomes 
fully  developed  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  a  well  formed  neck  can  be 
seen. 

Degenerative  changes  take  place  quite  early.  The  connective  tissue 
capsule  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  and  gradually  the  whole  para- 
site undergoes  a  calcareous  degeneration. 

Symptoms.-There  are  no  definite  symptoms.  Some  investigators  have 
described  as  symptoms  of  measles,  a  hoarse  voice,  falling  out  of  the  hair, 
depression,  loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  emaciation,  a  partial  paralysis, 
diarrhoea  and  oedematous  swellings  in  the  region  of  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulders.  A  more  positive  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  examining  the  vis- 
ible mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  especially  In  the  region  of  the 
tongue  for  the  characteristic  lesions.  When  the  tissues  in  these  parts  are 
alTected,  small  pimples  may  be  felt  or  seen  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Blindness,  rabiform  symptoms,  etc.,  have  been  reported  in  cases 
of  general  infection  of  the  tissues,  and  within  a  variable  time  exhausfiou 
and  death. 

Treatment.— This  is  wholly  preventive.  Pigs  should  be  prevented 
from  ingesting  the  faecal  matter  of  man.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the 
proper  sanitary  precautions. 

The  importance  of  this  parasite  lies  in  the  danger  of  man  becoming 
infested  with  the  adult  worm.  The  Taenia  solem  is  an  armed  tapeworm 
and  gives  ri.se  to  more  serious  symptoms  than  the  more  common  unarmed 
form.  The  infection  results  from  the  eating  of  uncooked  pork.  Man 
may  also  become  infested  with  the  cysts  as  a  result  of  the  microscopic 
eggs  entering  the  digestive  tract.  This  may  occur  in  various  ways;  as  a 
result  of  a  reverse  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  carrying  a  gravid  segment 
into  the  stomach  from  a  contaminated  water  supply  and  from  the  hand 
becoming  soiled  at  the  time  of  defecation.  In  man  the  bladder  worm  may 
«ievelop  in  the  eye  or  brain  and  give  rise  to  very  serious  symptoms. 

The  preventive  treatment  consists  in  tanking  the  parts  badly  infested 
with  cysts  and  eating  only  well  cooked  pork. 

The  bladder  worm,  Oysticer<^us  tenuicoUis,  is  another  tapeworm 
larvae  occurring  in  the  body  cavity  of  swine.  It  is  also  found  in  cattle 
and  sheep. .  The  adult  tapeworm,  Taenia  marginata,  is  found  in  dogs  and 
wolves.  These  bladder  like  bodies  are  a  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter  and  are  usually  found  on  the  folds  of  the  omentum. 

Method  of  Infection.— The  eggs  of  the  Taenia  marginata  pass  out  with 
the  excrement  of  dogs  and  become  scattered  around  on  the  ground.  Infec- 
t4on  takes  place  the  same  as  in  some  of  the  other  parasitic  forms,  the  egg 
oontaining  the  six  hooked  embryo  entering  the  digestive  tract  along  with 
the  food.  The  embryo  on  reaching  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  liberated 
by  the  digestive  juices.     It  then  migrates  from  the  intestines  either  liy 
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crawling  or  by  drifting  along  in  the  blood  until  it  reaches  the  liver, 
▲bout  four  days  after*  infection  it  can  be  seen  in  this  organ,  lodged  in  the 
finer  branches  of  the  blood  vessels  which  it  transforms  into  tubes,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  small  round  kernel.  After  remaining  here  for 
a  short  time,  it  leaves  the  liver  and  falls  into  the  body  cavity  and  usually 
encysts  on  the  omentum.  Here  it  remains  until  fully  developed,  which 
requires  several  months.  In  time,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cysticercus,  it 
undergoes  degenerative  changes.  If  the  cyst  is  eaten  by  a  dog  the  scolex 
or  head  is  freed  from  the  cyst  by  the  digestive  juices,  and  the  suckers 
and  hooks  attach  themselves  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  development 
of  the  segments  of  the  tapeworm  begins. 

Symptoms.~The  symptoms  produced  by  the  bladder  worms  are  not 
Moticeable.  No  deaths  have  ever  been  reported  in  hogs  from  infection 
from  this  worm.  When  the  infection  is  heavy,  inflammation  in  the  body 
cavities  as  a  result  of  the  migrations  of  the  larvae  may  occur.  When  this 
does  occur,  the  symptoms,  manifested  by  the  animal  are  not  diagoostic. 
The  affection  then,  can  not  be  diagnosed  in  the  living  animal.  Even  if  it 
could,  the  treatment  would  not  differ  from  that  recommended  in  periton- 
itis and  pleurisy. 

The  larvae  of  the  Taenia  niarginata  is  not  of  as  much  economic  im- 
portance as  the  larvae  of  the  Taenia  soleum.  It  does  not  cause  as  serious 
a  line  of  symptoms  in  its  host  as  the  cysticercus  and  does  not  infect  man. 

Trichinosis  of  the  Pig.— Trichinosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  the  muscles 
of  the  body  becoming  infested  with  a  very  small  round  worm,  the  Trichi- 
nelle  spiralis.  This  disease  is  seen  in  man  and  other  mammals.  It 
occurs  in  two  forms  in  the  one  animal;  the  intestinal,  which  represents 
the  adult  parasite,  and  the  muscular  which  represents  the  larval  stage  of 
the  parasite.  The  examination  of  the  pork  for  trichlnella,  is  an^important 
part  of  the  government  inspection  of  pork  sent  to  Germany.  From  one 
to  three  per  cent,  of  the  pork  examined  contains  trichinella. 

Description  and  Life  History.— The  adult  T.  spiralis  is  a  very  small 
worm  the  male  a  little  over  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  the  female 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  male.  The  digestive  tract  can  be  di- 
vided into  a  buccal  opening,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  anus  and 
cloacal  slit.  The  genital  apparatus  in  the  male  consists  of  testicular  tube, 
excretory  canal  and  genital  orifice.  In  the  female  of  ovaries,  uterus, 
vagina,  and  vulva.  Internal  impregnation  takes  place  and  the  eggs  de- 
velop in  the  uterus  of  the  female  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  thousand 
and  are  born  alive.  These  embryonic  worms  within  a  short  time  after 
birth  penetrate  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  migrate  through 
the  tissues  until  they  reach  the  involuntary  muscles.  It  then  enters  the 
muscle  fiber,  coils  itself  up  and  rests.  In  about  two  weeks  the  cyst  can  be 
seen  and  embryos  become  transformed  into  larvae.  The  tissue  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  embryo  is  the  seat  of  cellular  infiltration.  The  muscles 
\m  the  region  may  become  swollen,  and  may  imdergo  more  or  less  degener- 
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ative  changes.  Connective  tissue  forms  iu  the  region  of  the  parasite  and 
the  cyst  containing  one  or  more  larvae  becomes  spindle  or  lemon  shaped. 
The  larvae  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  formation 
of  the  embryos  begin  about  the  seventh  day  after  the  cysts  are  taken  into 
the  digestive  tract.  The  emigrating  period  is  prolonged  to  the  second 
or  third  week  and  the  encysting  period  from  the  fourth  week  to  the  third 
month.  After  the  third  month  degenerative  changes  begin  in  the  cyst 
and  finally  involve  the  larvae  as  well.  These  changes  (calcareous  degen- 
eration) may  take  place  very  slowly  and  may  not  occur  for  a  year  or  more. 
When  the  cyst  does  become  calcified,  danger  to  the  infested  individual  is 
over.  One  ounce  of  the  flesh  of  an  infested  pig  it  is  said,  may  contain 
eighty-five  thousand  encysted  worms. 

Method  of  Infection.— Infection  occurs  from  eating  the  flesh  infested 
with  the  live  larvae  of  the  T.  spiralis.  The  source  of  the  infection  iu 
swine  is  from  eating  rats.  According  to  the  investigations  made  by  Stiles, 
rats  around  the  country  slaughter  houses  are  quite  generally  infested 
with  trichlnella.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  oflfal  in  country  abattoirs  disposed  of 
in  the  proper  way  and  as  rats  are  abundant  around  such  places  they  feed 
on  this  waste.  Hogs  frequently  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  rats  to 
feed  on  offal  and  under  such  conditions  infection  may  occur. 

Symptoms.— These  have  been  observed  in  experimental  animals  and  in 
man.  When  only  a  few  embryos  migrate  through  the  tissues,  but  little 
body  disturbance  is  noted.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  two  groups  of 
symptoms;  one  affecting  the  intestinal  canal,  the  other  the  muscles. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  after 
infection  gastro  intestinal  disturbances  are  noticed.  These  symptoms  are 
not  constant.  The  appetite  is  lost,  the  hog  is  depressed,  abdomen  tense 
and  the  animal  may  vomit.  Colicky  pains  accompanied  by  a  diarrhea 
may  occur.  When  the  parasites  are  present  in  large  numbers  It  may  lead 
to  a  rapid  death,  but  if  only  a  few  are  present  the  symptoms  of  disease 
may  end  in  this  stage. 

The  muscular  symptoms  are  due  to  the  inflammation  caused  by  the 
migration  of  the  parasites.  They  are  observed  from  the  second  to  the 
third  weeks.  The  pig  may  rub  and  scratch  itself.  Symptoms  resembling 
rheumatism  occur.  The  animal  is  stiff,  sometimes  paralyzed.  Respira- 
tions are  difl[icult,  4t  can  hardly  masticate  and  swallow  its  food,  and  the 
voice  is  much  changed.  Oedematous  tumifactions  may  appear  in  various 
regions  and  the  pig  loses  flesh  very  rapidly.  The  pig  generally  recovers 
in  about  five  or  six  weeks. 

Treatment— The  treatment  is  preventive.  The  offal  around  slaughter 
houses  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  proper  way.  Hogs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  this  refuse  and  if  kept  around  slaughter  houses  at  all,  should 
he  fed  grain.  If  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  marked  and  a  correct  di- 
agnosis can  be  made,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  animal  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.    As  this  disease  is  communicable  to  man  and  is  often 
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followed  by  fatal  results,  only  well  co(.'koil  and  well  ciiiod  pork  should  lie 
eaten.  It  is  impossibe  for  the  parasite  to  survive  the  proper  cooking  or 
curing  of  the  meat. 

Immunily.—The  subject  of  immunity  and  immunization  is  of  so  much 
interest  to  swine  breeders  that  the  addition  ©f  a  special  article  setting 
forth  the  basic  principles  seems  to  be  demanded. 

Immimity  is  that  power  of  resistance  which  every  form  of  life  pos- 
sesses against  injury  or  destruction  by  some  other  form.  The  term  is 
used  almost  wholly  in  the  sense  of  expressing  a  resistance  of  an  individual 
to  disease.  It  is  an  inherent  quality  in  all  animal  or  plant  life.  The  resist- 
ance in. the  different  species  toward  the  same  cause  and  in  individuals  of 
the  same  species  to  different  causes.  The  term  is  no  longer  applied  to  the 
resistance  of  the  individual  to  some  organism  but  it  is  made  to  include  the 
products  or  toxines  of  the  organism.  Immunization  is  the  process  by 
which  the  resistance  may  be  increased  toward  any  particular  form  of 
erganism. 

Tlie  difference  in  immunity  in  the  different  species  toward  the  same 
cause  is  easily  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  diseases  occurring  in  the 
human  subject  and  in  the  lower  animals.  In  the  human  we  have,  cholera, 
typhoid,  and  yellow  fever,  that  are  never  found  in  other  species.  The 
lower  animals  therefore  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  immunity  toward 
these  diseases.  In  swine  we  have  swine  plague  that  never  occurs  in  the 
human.  In  cattle  we  have  southern  cattle  fever  that  does  not  affect  any 
other  species.  We  have  other  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  glanders  that 
may  affect  the  human  and  some  of  the  lower  forms.  There  are  some  dis- 
eases of  the  human  that  have  not  been  successfully  inoculated  Into  the 
lower  animals  and  likewise  diseases  of  one  species  that  do  not  occur  in 
another.  An  individual  or  a  species  may  have  a  very  strong  natural  im- 
munity to  a  given  form  but  by  exposure  under  adverse  conditions  or  by 
inoculation  may  become  affected.  Immunity  is  therefore  only  a  relative 
term  and  is  not  absolute.  It  is  said  to  be  strong  or  weak  as  measured  by 
the  degree  of  resistance  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Age  is  an  important  factor  in  natural  immunity.  The  young  as  a  rule 
offer  a  lesser  degree  of  resistance  to  Infectious  diseases  than  do  the  old. 
while  the  latter  shows  a  greater  susceptibility  to  chronic  affections.  This 
can  probably  be  best  illustrated  from  examples  in  the  human  subject. 
Children  are  prone  to  have  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken  pox,  "mumps" 
and  these  are  commonly  known  as  children's  diseases.  A  person  may 
contract  one  of  these  diseases  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  bHt 
the  chances  of  doing  so  are  very  greatly  reduced.  This  is  often  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  most  persons  have  these  troubles  when  young  and  there- 
fore are  protected  against  a  second  attack.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  among  persons  who  have  escaped  these  diseases  while  young  tfce 
power  to  resist  an  attack  is  greater  than  in  the  average  child.  To  draw 
a  like  illustration  from  the  lower  animals  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  sore 
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moutli  and  joint  diseases  ©ccur  in  very  young  pigs,  cholera  principally 
among  the  young,  swine  plague  among  pigs  and  those  that  are  half  grown, 
while  swine  plague  attacks  the  old,  half  grown  and  older  animals.  It  is 
not  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  diseases  may  not  occur  at 
any  age  but  that  the  large  preponderance  of  all  cases  do  occur  at  the  time 
indicated  and  that  there  is  a  difference  in  resistive  power  at  different  ages 
independent  of  the  effect  of  previous  attacks. 

Effect  of  Previous  Attack.— Immunity  results  from  an  attack  of  some 
diseases.  We  can  divide  diseases  into  two  classes  upon  this  basis,  those 
which  do  UQt  tend  to  occur  after  one  attack  and  those  in  which  the 
tendency  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  diminished.  In  the  diseases  of  the  first 
class  there  are  changes  which  take  place  in  the  body  that  protect  it  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  and  in  some  as  long  as  the  subject  lives.  In 
the  second  class  these  changes  are  so  slight  that  thej^have  only  a  tempo- 
rary, If  any,  effect.  The  Immunity  thus  acquired  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
changes  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  disease  germs  but  may  be  due  to 
the  products  which  they  produce.  The  products  of  the  disease  germs  are 
called  toxines.  That  the  immunity  which  results  from  an  attack  of  some 
disease  is  due  to  these  poisons  and  not  to  the  presence  of  the  germs  can  be 
easily  demonstrated.  The  germs  may  be  grown  in  a  suitable  medium,  as 
bouillon,  and  after  they  have  grown  for  some  time  the  material  may  be 
filtered  and  heated  so  that  there  will  be  no  living  germs  present.  This 
material  will  contain  the  tojrfne  or  iwison  produced  by  the  germ  and  if 
Injected  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  patient,  first  in  small,  and  then 
gradually  increasing  doses  it  will  be  found  that  the  patient  will  acquire 
immjanity  the  same  as  that  following  an  attack  in  the  usual  way.  In  this 
Instance  there  has  been  no  germs,  and  yet  immunity  results.  The  body  has 
formed  the 'same  protective  products  to  neutralize  the  poison  introduced 
artificially  as  would  have  occurred  if  they  had  resulted  from  the  growth 
of  the  germs  in  the  body. 

In  the  second  class  of  diseases,  there  are  no  protective  products  formed. 
or  if  they  are  they  are  too  weak  to  be  effective. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  different  diseases  attack  the  body 
in  different  ways  and  that  the  protective  powers  also  differ.  Some  produce 
their  effects  through  a  poison  or  toxine  as  already  cited  and  the  resistance 
comes  from  the  antitoxine  formed.  The  two  best  known  and  most  thor- 
oughly studied  diseases  of  this  type  are  diphtheria  and  tetanus  or  lock- 
jaw. Both  the  toxines  and  antitoxines  are  so  well  known  that  the  latter 
is  extensively  used  in  the  protection  and  cure,  especially  for  diphtheria. 
Some  diseases  affect  the  body  through  the  enormous  multiplication  of  the 
germs.  In  this  type  there  may  be  a  product  formed  which  tends  to  arrest 
this  multiplication  or  there  may  be  a  special  destructive  activity  on  the 
part  of  certain  cells  especially  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  product 
which  tends  to  prevent  multiplication  is  known  as  a  bacterlolysim.  Bae- 
teriolytic  products  are  not  se  well  known  as  antitoxines  and  not  so  sue- 
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cessful  in  use.     That  most  employed  in  medicine  is  antistreptococcvs 
serum  in  the  treatment  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  immunity  gained  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  a  disease  whether  it 
be  antitoxic,  bacteryolitic  or  both  is  a  naturally  acquired  immuuity. 

In  the  case  of  hog  cholera  we  do  Itnow  that  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
munity is  acquired.  A  brood  sow  that  has  successfully  withstood  an 
attack  of  disease  has  an  enhanced  value  because  of  the  fact.  The  im- 
munity which  she  has  acquired  is  not  transmitted  to  her  offspring.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  desirable  quality  to  be  obtained  In  all,  occurs  in  nature 
in  so  few,  and  at  such  great  price  that  every  known  artificial  method  has 
been  employed  to  induce  it.    These  will  now  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Vaccination.— Since,  immunity  results  from  an  attack  of  some  diseases 
and  the  immunity  gained  from  a  mild  attack  is  protective  the  same  as 
for  a  severe  attttcl%^  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  a  mild  form  for 
protection.  This  was  first  done  in  connection  with  sihallpox.  The  pa- 
tient dieted  and  put  in  as  healthy  condition  as  possible  and  then  the  virus 
was  taken  directly  from  a  patient,  care  being  exercised  to  select  one 
suffering  froni  a  mild  form.  This  had  the  desired  result  In  many  cases 
but  often  caused  death.  Virus  taken  from  a  mild  case  might  suddenly 
acquire  increased  virulence  with  fatal  results.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  patients  vaccinated  with  cowpox  in  a  natural  way  in  handling 
cattle  were  immune  to  smallpox  and  that  those  suffering  from  the  cow- 
pox  had  it  in  a  very  mild  form  compared  with  those  vaccinated  with 
smallpox.  This  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  human  virus  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  bovine  material  or  cowpox.  Se])Sis  and  other  serious 
complications  often  resulted  at  first,  but  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
virus,  preserving,  and  using  it,  have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  It  is 
now  used  with  a  feeling  of  safety.  We  now  know  that  the  cowpox  and 
the  smallpox  are  the  same  diseases  but  the  passage  of  the  disease  through 
the  cow  reduces  its  virulence  for  the  human  subject.  Likewise  the  im- 
munity gained  by  the  bovine  virus  is  not  so  strong  or  so  enduring  as  that 
from  the  human.  The  operation  of  vaccination  consists  of  abrading  or 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  rubbing  in  the  virus.  Vaccination 
has  been  tried  for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  but 
without  the  degree  of  success  that  is  essential  in  practice. 

The  virus  taken  from  infected  hogs  is  not  satisfactory  and  there  is 
no  other  animal  known  to  have  the  disease  so  that  it  may  be  modified 
by  passage  through  a  different  body.  Attempts  to  modify  the  virus  by 
artificial  means  has  likewise  been  a  failure. 

Inoculatio^.—Immunity  may  also  be  acquired  by  artificial  means  by 
a  method  popularly  known  as  Inoculation.  In  this  metliod  the  virulence 
of  the  germs  are  reduced  by  artificial  means.  It  has  Its  best  application  in 
the  prevention  of  blackleg.  The  tissues  of  an  animal  having  died  of  black- 
leg are  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  nearly  destroy  all  germs.  A  bit  of  j 
tissue  Is  then  rubbed  up  with  some  sterile  water,  filtered  and  Injected  ln*o 
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a  susceptibk  animal.    The  inoculation  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  mild 

• 

form  of  the  disease  which  would  suffice  to  protect  against  a  natural  in- 
fection. In  localities  where  the  danger  is  great  an  inoculation  is  first 
made  with  material  that  has  been  heated  to  a  high  degree,  and  after  ten 
days  again  inoculated  with  material  that  has  been  heated  but  to  a  lesser 
degree  but  which  if  used  in  the  first  case  would  cause  serious  illness 
and  possibly  death  in  many  cases.  The  first  inoculation  produces  a 
slight  immunity  nnd  the  second  greatly  increases  it. 

Heating  is  not  the  only  method  of  decreasing  or  attenuating  the  viru- 
lence of  germs.  It  may  also  be  accomplished  by  growing  them  in  differ- 
ent media,  and  at  different  temperatures,  for  different  periods  of  time, 
and  by  chemicals.  All  of  these  methods  have  been  employed  in  securing  a* 
virus  for  protecting  against  hog  cholera  and,  liliie  vaccination,  without 
success  except  in  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  cases.  Both  vaccina- 
tion and  inoculation  are  objectionable  in  that  living  germs  are  employed 
and  in  the  event  mild  cases  are  induced  the  germs  will  be  passed  from  the 
body  and  may  become  the  center  of  infection  for  an  epidemic  in  a  herd 
or  neighborhood. 

Inoculation  is  also  made  by  talking  blood  from  an  animal  suffering 
with  the  disease  and  injecting  it  into  a  susceptible  animal.  This  is  the 
method  used  in  immunizing  against  southern  cattle  fever.  The  dose  is 
small.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  sterile  serum  from  affected 
animals  but  without  success.  In  the  case  of  southern  fever  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe  takes  the  place  of  the  ticls,  which  does  the  same  thing  under 
natural  conditions.  By  the  artificial  method  the  size  of  the  dose  is  reg- 
ulated.   The  same  method  has  been  tried  with  hog  cholera. 

Inoculation  differs  from  vaccination  in  that  the  material  is  placed  di- 
rectly into  the  tissue  of  the  body  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  not  by 
scratching  the  surface. 

Feeding.— Immunity  may  also  be  acquired  by  feeding  small  quantities 
of  germs  that  have  had  their  virulence  reduced.  The  quantity  and  viru- 
lence are  both  gradually  increased  until  the  animal  can  successfully  with- 
stand what  would  ordinarily  produce  a  serious  or  fatal  illness.  This 
method  has  been  found  successful  in  some  experimental  work  and  is 
used  by  a  few  breeders  with  apparent  success.  This  is  in  reality  at  the 
basis  of  a  method  that  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past 
few  years.  It  was  accomplished  in  a  crude  way  by  feeding  swine  on 
pieces  of  the  carcass  of  one  that  had  died  of  cholera.  The  quantity  was 
gradually  increased  and  the  periods  between  the  feeding  shortened.  The 
animals  selected  for  the  purpose  were  generally  old  ones  whose  resistance 
were  already  strong.  Its  use  was  especially  recommended  for  breeding 
sows  near  the  time  of  farrowing  as  it  was  believed  that  immunity  would 
result  in  utero.  The  process  was  continued  after  farrowing  to  intensify 
the  Immunity  through  the  effect  on  the  mother's  milk.  The  natural  prod- 
uct not  being  always  available  and  necessarily  of  variable  character, 
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cultures  of  the  germs  were  substituted.  As  the  practical  application  of 
the  method  is  conducted  on  a  commercial  or  trade  basis,  little  is  kuowu 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  virulence  of  the  germs.  It  is  even  more  objection- 
able than  vaccination  or  inoculation  in  that  there  is  sure  to  be  infection 
of  the  premises  and  the  possibility  of  niakhig  a  center  for  an  epidemic. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  method  is  not  a  new  one,  it  is  only  the 
application  in  a  commercial  way  and  the  extensive  advertising  that  has 
attracted  attention. 

Dead  Cultures.— It  has  been  found  in  the  course  of  many  experiments 
with  disease  germs  that  immunity  may  be  acquired  in  some  cases  after 
the  injection  of  dead  germs. 

For  this  purpose  the  germs  are  usually  grown  upon  some  solid  media 
like  agar  agar,  and  when  they  have  made  a  good  growth  they  are  scraped 
•ff  by  hand,  dried  and  killed  at  as  low  temperature  as  possible.  The  germs 
are  then  macerated  in  sterile  water  and  injected.  This  has  been  tried  in  al- 
most every  conceivable  way.  using  all  known  and  I  might  say  all  un- 
known media  and  at  different  temperatures.  The  material  prepared  after 
this  manner  is  frequently  called  antitoxin  and  used  for  immunizing  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  a  true  antitoxin  and  does  not  cure  nor  prevent  in  the 
same  way  as  antitoxin.  There  is  probably  some  merit  in  the  method  the 
same  as  may  be  said  for  all.  It  has  not  been  i>erfectod  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  can  be  recommended. 

In  all  the  foregoing  methods  the  object  has  been  to  develop  in  the 
body  a  substance  or  substances  that  will  act  as  a  protective  agent  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  The  object  sought  has  been  to  i>roduce  such 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease  that  a  second  attack  will  not  occur  even 
though  an  epidemic  be  preseat  in  the  community.  The  immunity  that 
would  thus  be  acquired  would  be  active.  There  still  remains  two  other 
methods  of  securing  immunity. 

Antitoxin.— In  some  diseases  the  marked  effects  upon  the  Iwdy  are 
due  to  the  poison  which  the  germs  produce  and  not  to  the  number  of 
germs  present.  This  is  notably  true  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  After 
both  of  these  diseases  we  find  that  the  blood  of  the  patient  contains  a 
substance  known  as  antitoxin  and  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  the 
toxine  produced  by  the  bacteria.  This  substance  is  so  strong  that  blood 
may  be  taken  from  such  a  patient  and  if  the  serum  be  injected  into  the 
body  of  a  patient  exposed  to  the  disease,  or  is  found  to  be  diseased,  it 
will  prevent  or  greatly  lessen  the  severity  of  the  attack.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  aftd  use  the  antitoxin  In  a  very  large  percentage  of 
cases  with  better  results  than  any  other  known  treatment.  In  the  making 
of  antitoxin  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  the  horse  is  selected  for  pro- 
viding the  serum.  A  healthy  animal  is  inoculated  with  a  small  dose  of 
the  toxin  and  as  soon  as  It  makes  a  recovery  a  little  larger  dose  is  given. 
This  is  repeated  at  short  intervals  for  a  period  oi  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  animal  will  be  able  to  stand  a  dose  a  bun- 
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tliTd  or  iiioro  times  greater  than  would  have  been  lulerated  at  tlie  lirst 
iiiociilatioii.  The  blood  of  such  an  animal  will  possess  enormous  im- 
munizing power.  When  used  upon  the  patient,  however,  it  simply  adds 
that  property  to  the  blood  and  does  not  cause  its  development  in  the  body. 
The  immunity  conferred,  lasts  for  only  a  short  time,  from  four  to  eight 
weeks,  or  long  enough  to  pass  over  a  period  of  infection.  A  similar  line 
of  work  lias  been  done  in  connection  with  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague. 
The  results  have  been  interesting  from  a  scientific  standpoint  rather  than 
the,  practical.  The  cost  in  developing  the  serum,  the  care  needed  in  its 
application  and  the  short  period  of  immuuity  conferred  have  all  been 
against  it.  It  was  used  in  the  government  experiments,  but  only  a  few 
hrms  ventured  into  the  production  upon  a  commercial  scale  and  none  are 
in  operation  as  far  as  known  to  the  writer. 

Toxin  Method.— In  this  method  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  grown  in 
a  suitable  media  like  beef  bouillon  and  when,  they  have  produced  about 
all  the  poison  they  will,  they  are  then  filtered  ofif  and  the  poison  is  injected, 
first  in  a  small  and  then  in  a  large  dose  thus  stimulating  the  body  to  pro- 
fiuce  its  own  antitoxin.  This  is  the  method  used  in  developing  a 
strong  antitoxin  in  the  horse's  blood  against  diphtheria  but  it  is  not  prac- 
tical in  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  millions  of  hogs  on  the  farm. 
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